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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  would  be  surprising  if  the  concerns  of  an  interesting 
Colony  like  the  Philippine  Islands  had  not  commanded 
the  attention  of  literary  genius. 

I  do  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  improve  upon  the  able 
productions  of  such  eminent  writers  as  Juan  de  le  Concepcion, 
Martinez  Ziiniga;  Thomas  Comin  and  others,  nor  do  I  aspire, 
through  this  brief  composition,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Jagor's  work,  which,  in  its  day,  commended  itself  as  a  valuable 
book  of  reference.  But  since  then,  and  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  this  Colony  has  made  great  strides  on  the  path  of  social 
and  material  progress  ;  its  pohtical  and  commercial  importance 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  many  who  know  the  Philippines,  have 
persuaded  me  to  believe  that  my  Notes  would  be  an  appreciated 
addition  to  what  was  published  years  ago  on  this  subject. 

The  critical  opinions  herein  expressed  are  based  upon 
personal  observations  made  during  the  several  years  I  have 
travelled  in  and  about  all  the  principal  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  are  upheld  by  reference  to  the  most  reliable 
historical  records. 

An  author  should  be  benevolent  in  his  judgment  of  men 
and  manners  and  guarded  against  mistaking  isolated  cases  for 
rules.  In  matters  of  history  he  should  neither  hide  the  truth, 
nor  twist  it  to  support  a  private  view,  remembering  how  easy  it 
is  to  criticize  an  act  when  its  sequel  is  developed :  such  will 
be  my  aim  in  the  fullest  measure  consistent. 

By  certain  classes  I  may  be  thought  to  have  taken  a 
hypercritical  view  of  things  ;  I  may  even  offend  their  suscepti- 
bilities— if  I  adulated  them,  I  should  fail  to  chronicle  the  truth, 
and  my  work  would  be  a  deliberate  imposture. 
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I  would  desire  it  to  be  understood,  with  regard  to  the 
classes  and  races  in  their  coUectiveness,  that  my  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  large  majority ;  exceptions  undoubtedly  there  are — 
these  form  the  small  minority.  Moreover,  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  the  native  population  of  the  Capital  of  the  Philippines 
by  no  means  represents  the  true  native  character,  to  com- 
prehend which,  so  far  as  its  complicacy  can  be  fathomed,  one 
must  penetrate  into  and  reside  for  years  in  the  interior  of  the 
Colony,  as  I  have  done,  in  places  where  extraneous  influences 
have,  as  yet,  produced  no  effect. 

There  may  appear  to  be  some  incongruity  in  the  plan 
of  a  work  which  combines  objects  so  dissimilar  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  Contents  pages,  but  this  is  not  a  History, 
nor  a  Geography,  nor  an  Account  of  Travels,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word — ^it  is  a  concise  review  of  all  that  may  interest  the 
reader  who  seeks  for  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  Colony  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 

J.F. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the 
First  Edition  of  this  work  has  induced  me  to  carefully  revise 
it  throughout,  adding  the  latest  facts  of  public  interest  up  to 
the  close  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Long  years  of  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
active  movers  in  the  Revolutionary  Party  enabled  me  to 
estimate  their  aspirations.  My  associations  with  Spain  and 
Spaniards  since  my  boyhood  helped  me,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  to  judge  of  the  counterpart  to 
that  movement.  My  connection  with  the  American  Peace 
Commission  in  Paris  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  appreciating 
the  noble  efforts  of  a  free  people  to  raise  the  weight  of  monastic 
oppression  from  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

I^  would  point  out  that  my  criticism  of  the  clergy,  who 
exercised  governmental  functions  in  these  Islands,  in  no  way 
applies  to  the  Jesuit  or  the  Paul  fathers,  who  have  justly  gained 
the  respect  of  both  Europeans  and  natives. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  present  Edition  (which 
covers  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  dominion,  from  the 
conquest  up  to  the  evacuation)  may  merit  that  approval  from 
readers  of  English  which  has  been  so  graciously  accorded  to 
the  previous  one, 

J.F. 
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''  Kothing  extenuate^ 
*•  JS'or  set  down  aught  in  jnalkej* — 
Othello.  Act  F.,  Sc.  2. 

TVrOTWITHvSTANDING  the  three  centuries  of  more  or  less  complete 
Spanish   dominion,    this   Archipelago  never   ranked  ahove  the 
most  primitive  of  Colonial  possessions. 

That  powerful  nation  which  in  centuries  gone  by  was  built  up  of 
Iberians,  Celts,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Visigoths,  Romans,  and 
Arabs  was  in  its  zenith  of  glory  when  the  conquering  spirit  and 
dauntless  energy  of  its  people  led  them  to  gallant  enterprises  of  discovery 
which  astonished  the  whole  civilised  world.  But  they  were  satisfied 
with  conquering  and  leaving  unimproved  their  conquests.  Nor  did  the 
subsequent  example  of  succeeding  colonising  nations  serve  to  quench, 
in  spirit,  tlieir  petrified  conservatism-  Had  they  followed  up  their 
discoveries  by  social  enlightenment, — by  encouragement  to  commerce 
and  by  the  development  of  the  new  resources  under  their  sway — they 
would,  perhaps  even  to  this  day,  have  preserved  the  loyalty  of  those  who 
yearned  for  and  obtained  freer  institutions.  But  they  had  elected  to 
follow  the  principles  of  that  religious  age,  although  the  impellent  motive 
of  conquest  was  divided  between  rapacity  and  soul-saving.  All  we  can 
credit  tiiera  with  is  the  conversion  of  millions  to  Christianity  at  the 
expense  of  cherished  liberty;  for,  ever  on  the  track  of  that  fearless  band 
of  warriors  followed  the  satellites  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  ready  to  pass 
the  breach  opened  for  them  by  the  sword,  to  conclude  the  conquest 
by  the  persuasive  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Successful  government 
))y  that  sublime  ethical  essence  called  moral  philosophy  iias  fallen  away 
before  a  more  practical  regime.  Liberty  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  trade,  to  travel  was  only  partially  and  reluctantly  yielded  under 
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extraneous  pressure.  The  venality  of  the  conqueror's  administration 
— the  juridical  complicacy/  want  of  public  works,  weak  imperial 
government  and  arrogant  local  rule,  tended  to  dismember  the  once 
powerful  Spanish  Empire.  The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same 
effects  in  all  Spain's  distant  colonics,  and  to-day  the  mother  country  is 
practically  childless. 

The  civilization  of  the  world  is  but  the  outcome  of  wars,  and 
probably  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questions 
will  be  made  to  force,  notwithstanding  Imperial  Rescripts.  The  hope 
of  ever  extinguishing  warfare  is  as  meagre  as  the  advantage  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be.  The  idea  of  totally  suppressing  martial 
instinct  in  the  whole  civilized  community  is  as  hopeless  as  the  effort 
to  convert  all  the  human  race  to  one  religious  system.  Moreover, 
the  iudividual  benefits  derived  from  war  generally  exceed  the  losses 
it  inflicts  on  others  ;  nor  is  war  an  isolated  instance  of  the  few 
suffering  for  the  good  of  the  many.  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex." 
Nearly  every  step  in  the  world's  progress  has  been  reached  by  warfare. 
In  modern  times  the  peace  of  Europe  is  only  maintained  by  the 
equality  of  power  to  coerce  by  force. 

Liberty  in  England^  gained  only  by  an  exhibition  of  force,  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  bloodshed.  The  great  American  E-epublic 
owes  its  existence  to  this  inevitable  means,  and  neither  arbitration, 
moral  persuasion,  nor  sentimental  argument  would  ever  have  exchanged 
Philippine  monastic  oppression  for  freedom  of  thought  and  liberal 
institutions. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  admissible  when  it  is  exercised  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  conqueror  takes  upon  himself 
the  moral  obligation  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  subjected  peoples 
and  render  them  happier.  How  far  the  Spaniards  of  each  generation 
have  fulfilled  that  obligation  may  be  judged  from  these  pages,  the 
works  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  the  writings  of  Padre  de  las  Casas,  and 
other  chroniclers  of  Spanish  colonial  achievements.  The  happiest 
colony  is  that  which  yearns  for  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  mother 
country  ;  the  most  durable  bonds  are  those  engendered  by  gratitude 
and  contentment.  Such  bonds  can  never  be  created  by  religious 
teaching  alone,  unaccompanied  by  the  twofold  inseparable  conditions 

*  Thore  is  a  Spanish  saying  "  Q^vien  Imo  la  ley  liizo  la  trampa,'''' 
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of  moral  and  material  improvement.  In  British  India,  equal  justice, 
moral  example  and  constant  care  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  people 
have  riveted  our  dominion  without  the  dispensable  adjunct  of  an 
enforced  State  religion.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  the  Spaniards 
engrafted  the  true  civilization  on  the  races  they  subdued,  for,  as  mankind 
has  no  philosophical  criterion  of  truth,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  where  the 
unpolluted  fountain  of  the  truest  modern  civilization  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  claimed  bj  China  and  by  Europe,  and  the  whole  universe  is 
schismatic  on  the  subject. 

Juan  de  la  Concepcion,^  who  wrote  last  century,  bases  the  Spaniards' 
right  to  conquest  solely  on  the  religious  theory.  He  affirms  that  the 
Spanish  Kings  inherited  a  divine  right  to  these  islands,  their  dominion 
being  directly  prophesied  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Also,  that  as 
G-od  gave  over  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  did  He 
award  this  territory  to  the  Castilian  monarchs.  He  assures  us  that 
this  concession  from  Heaven  was  confirmed  by  apostolic  authority'^  and 
by  '^  the  many  manifest  miracles  with  which  God,  the  Virgin  and  the 
"  Saints,  as  auxiliaries  of  our  arms,  demonstrated  its  unquestionable 
"  justice."  Saint  Augustine,  he  states,  considered  it  a  sin  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  war  which  God .  determines,  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  the 
same  sava?it  insisted  that  the  world  was  flat  and  that  the  sun  hid  every 
night  behind  a  mountain  !  We  cannot  expect  ordinary  7nan  to  live  in 
advance  of  the  culture  of  his  generation — but  Augustine  was  a  sai?it  in 
embryo. 

Could   not   the  Mussulmans   use   the    soul-saving   argument  with 
respect  to  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  ?     Has  not  Islam  rescued  them  from 
omplete  barbarism  and  brought  them  to  the  fold  of  the  Great  Prophet  ? 


C( 


Have  not  apostates  of  the  Romish  Church,  or,  at  least,  their  descendants, 
as  successfully  established  dominion  in  British  India  as  the  Spaniards 
have  in  their  Indies  ?  An  apology  for  conquest  cannot,  however,  be 
found  in  the  desire  to  spread  any  particular  religion,  more  especially 
when  we  treat  of  Christianity,  whose  benign  radiance  was  overshadowed 


*  "  Historia  General  de  Philipinas,"  Chap.  I.,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  by  Juan  de  la 
Concepcion,  pub.  in  14  Vols.,  Manila,  1788. 

^  "  No  es  necessario  calificar  el  derecho  d  tales  reinos  6  dominios,  especial- 
"  mente  entre  vasallos  de  reyes  tan  justos  y  Catholicos  y  tan  obedientes  hijos  de 
"  la  suprema  autoridad  apostolica  con  cuia  facultad  han  ocupado  estas  regiones." 
—Ibid, 
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by  that  debasing  institution  the  Inquisition,  which  sought  out  the 
brightest  intellects  only  to  destroy  them. 

It  will  be  seen  on  future  pages  that  the  government  of  these  islands 
was  practically  as  theocratic  as  it  was  civil.  Upon  the  religions  principle 
were  founded  its  statutes,  and  the  reader  will  now  understand  the 
source  whence  the  innumerable  Church  and  State  contentions  originated. 
Christianity  gave  trouble  from  the  first  time  it  became  a  force  in  Rome, 
for  imder  its  veil  arose  the  mutiny  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian's  soldiers. 
The  tendency  has  always  been  to  combine  political  power  with 
Christian  teaching,  and  in  Home  the  first  conflicts  Avith  religion  were 
the  attempts,  finally  successful,  to  build  up  a  government  within  a 
government ;  an  independent  empire  over  men's  minds  witbin  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Historical. facts  lead  one  to  enquire  :  How  far  was  Spain  ever  a 
moral  potential  factor  in  the  world's  progress  ?  and,  if  we  eliminate 
the  natural  efiect  of  her  military  successes,  would  it  not  be  more 
correct  to  speak  of  the  gradual  decline  rather  than  the  rise  of  all 
Spanish  colonization  ?  For  the  repeated  struggles  for  liberty,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  in  all  her  colonies,  tend  to  show  that  Spain's 
sovereignty  was  maintained  through  the  inspiration  of  fear  rather 
than  love  and  sympathy,  and  that  she  entirely  failed  to  render  her 
colonial  subjects  happier  than  tliey  were  before. 

That  America's  conception  of  the  moral  duties  attaching  to  conquest 
will  be  very  diifereut  to  theirs  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  doubt. 


^'#*»* 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 


The  Philippine  Islands,  with  the  Sulii  Protectorate,  extend  a  little 
over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude — from  4°  45^  to  21°  N. — and  number 
some  600  islands,  many  of  which  are  mere  islets.  The  eleven  islands 
of  primary  geographical  importance  are  Lnzon,  Mindanao,  Samar, 
Panay,  Negros,  Palauan  (Paragua),  Mindoro,  Leyte,  Cebii,  Masbate, 
and  Bojol.  The  total  area  is  approximately  computed  to  be  about 
52,500  square  miles.  Ancient  maps  show  the  islands  and  provinces 
under  a  different  nomenclature,  for  example  : — 


Old  Name. 

Old  Name. 

Negros. 

(Buglas.) 

Mindoro. 

(Mait.) 

Cebu. 

(Sogbu.) 

Cavite. 

(Cauit.) 

Leyte. 

(Bay  bay.) 

Samar. 

(Ibabao.) 

Albay. 

(Ibalon.) 

Basilan. 

(Taguima.) 

Tayabas. 

(Calilayan.) 

Manila  P^^' 

(Toudo.) 

Batangas. 

(Comintan.) 

Bulacan  P^«- 

(Meycauayan.) 

Luzon  and  Mindanao  would  be, 
the  islands   put  together.     Luzon  is 
miles  of  land  area.      The  northern 
region  formed  by  ramifications  of  the 
All  the  islands  are  mountainous    in 
being  the  following,  viz.  : — 


Halcon      -       (Mindoro) 
Apo  -     (Mindanao) 

Mayon      -        (Luzon) 
San  Cristobal         „ 
IsaroK       -  „ 


in  area,  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
said  to  have  about  40,000  square 
half  of  Luzon  is  a  mountainous 
great  cordilleras,  which  run  N.S. 
the  interior,  the  principal  peaks 


FeH  abovs 
sea  level. 

8868 

Banajao     -        (Luzon) 

Feet  above 
sea  level. 

6097 

8804 

Labo          -              „ 

5090 

8283 

South  Caraballo      „ 

4720 

7375 

Caraballo  del  Baler,, 

3933 

6443 

Maquiling                „ 

3720 
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Most  of  these  mountains  and  subordinate  ranges  are  thickly 
covered  with  forest  and  light  undergrowth,  whilst  the  stately  trees  are 
gaily  festooned  with  clustering  creepers  and  flowering  parasites  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues.  The  Mayon,  which  is  an  active  volcano,  is 
comparatively  bare,  whilst  also  the  Apo,  although  no  longer  in 
eruption,  exhibits  abundant  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  acres  of  lava 
and  blackened  scoriae.  Between  the  numberless  ranges  are  luxuriant 
plains  glowing  in  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  valleys, 
generally  of  rich  fertility,  are  about  one-third  under  cultivation. 

There  are  numerous  rivers,  few  of  which  are  navigable  by 
sea-going  ships.  Vessels  drawing  ap  to  13  feet  can  enter  the  Pasig 
River,  but  this  is  due  to  the  artificial  means  employed. 

The  principal  Hi  vers  are  : — In  Luzon  Island  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Cagayan,  Avliich  rises  in  the  South  Caraballo  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  runs  in  a  tortuous  stream  to  the  northern  coast. 
It  has  two  chief  affluents,  the  Rio  Chico  de  Cagayan  and  the  Rio 
Magat,  besides  a  number  of  streams  which  find  their  way  to  its  main 
course.  Steamers  of  11  feet  draught  have  entered  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
the  sand  shoals  at  the  mouth  are  very  shifty  and  frequently  the  entrance 
is  closed  to  navigation.  The  river,  which  yearly  overflows  its  banks, 
bathes  the  great  Cagayan  Valley, — the  richest  tobacco  growing  district 
in  the  colony.  Immense  trunks  of  trees  are  carried  down  in  the  torrent 
with  great  rapidity,  rendering  it  impossible  for  even  small  craft — the 
harcmgayancs — to  make  their  way  up  or  down  the  river  at  that  period. 

The  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  rises  in  the  same  mountain  and 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction — southwards, — through  an  extensive 
plain  until  it  empties  itself  by  some  20  mouths  into  the  Manila  Bay. 
The  whole  of  the  Pampanga  Valley  and  the  course  of  the  river  present 
a  beautiful  panorama  from  the  summit  of  Arayat  mountain,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  2,877  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  whole  of  this  flat  country  is  laid  out  into  embanked  rice  fields 
and  sugar-cane  plantations.  The  towns  and  villages  interspersed  are 
numerous.  All  the  primeval  forest,  at  one  time  dense,  has  disappeared ; 
for  this  being  one  of  the  first  districts  brought  under  European 
subjection,  it  supplied  timber  to  tlie  invaders  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Spanish  colonisation. 

The  Rio  Agno  rises  in  a  mountainous  range  towards  the  west  coast 
about  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  South  Caraballo — runs  southwards  as 
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far  as  lat,  16^^,  where  it  takes  a  S.W.  direction  down  to  lat.  15^  48' — 
thence  a  N.W.  course  up  to  lat.  16^,  whence  it  empties  itself  by  two 
mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen.  At  the  highest  tides  there  is  a 
maximum  depth  of  11  feet  of  water  on  the  sand  bank  at  the  E.  mouth, 
on  which  is  situated  the  port  of  Dagupan. 

The  Bicol  Eiver,  which  flows  from  the  Bato  Lake  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Miguel,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  vessels  of  small 
draught  a  few  miles  up  from  its  mouth. 

In  Mindanao  Island  the  Butuan  River  or  Rio  Agusan  rises  at  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  southern  coast  and  empties  itself 
on  the  northern  coast,  so  that  it  nearly  divides  the  island,  and  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  Rio  Grande  do  Mindanao  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
and  empties  itself  on  the  west  coast  by  two  mouths,  and  is  navigable 
for  some  miles  by  light  draught  steamers.  It  has  a  great  number  of 
affluents  of  little  importance. 

The  only  river  in  Negros  Island  of  any  appreciable  extent  is  the 
Danao,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  island  and  finds  its  outlet  on  the  east  coast.  At  the  mouth  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  too  shallow  to  permit  large  vessels 
to  enter,  although  past  the  mouth  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  any  ship. 
I  have  been  up  this  river  six  hours'  journey  in  a  boat,  and  saw  some 
fine  timber  near  its  banks  in  many  places.  Here  and  there  it  opens 
out  very  wide,  the  sides  becoming  mangrove  swamps. 

The  most  important  Lakes  are  : — In  Luzon  Island  the  Bay  Lake 
or  Laguna  de  Bay,  supplied  by  numberless  small  streams  coming  from 
the  mountainous  district  around  it.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  25  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  N.  to  S.  21  miles.  In  it  there  is  a 
mountainous  island — Talim, — of  no  agricultural  importance,  and  several 
islets.  Its  overflow  forms  the  Pasig  River,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Manila  Bay.  Each  wet  season — in  the  middle  of  the  year — the 
shores  of  this  lake  are  flooded.  These  floods  recede  as  the  dry  season 
approaches,  but  only  partially  so  from  the  south  coast,  which  is 
gradually  being  incorporated  into  the  lake  bed. 

Lake  Bombon,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  volcano  in  constant 
activity,  has  a  width  E.  to  W.  of  11  miles,  and"  its  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  14  miles.  The  origin  of  this  lake  is  apparently  volcanic.  It  is  not 
supplied  by  any  streams  emptying  themselves  into  it  (further  than  two 
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insignificaut  rivulets),  and  it  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Pansipit 
Kiver,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Balayan  at  lat.  13°  52'  N. 

Cagayan  Lake,  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  island,  is  about  7  miles 
long  by  5  miles  broad. 

Lake  Bato,  3  miles  across  each  way,  and  Lake  Buhi,  3  miles  N.S. 
and  2^  miles  wide,  situated  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Luzon  Island, 
are  very  shallow. 

In  the  centre  of  Luzon  Island,  in  the  large  valley  watered  by 
the  above-mentioned  Pampanga  and  Agno  Elvers,  are  three  lakes 
respectively  :  Canarem,  Mangabol  and  Candava  ;  the  last  two  being 
lowland  meres  flooded  and  navigable  by  canoes  in  the  rainy  season  only. 

In  Mindoro  Island  there  is  one  lake  called  Naujan,  2J  miles  from 
the  N.E.  coast.     Its  greatest  width  is  3  miles  with  4  miles  in  length. 

In  Mindatiao  Island  there  are  the  Lakes  Maguindanao  or  Boayan, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  (20  miles  E.W.  by  12  N.S.)  ;  Malanao, 
18  miles  distant  from  the  north  coast ;  Liguasan  and  Buluan  towards 
the  south,  connected  with  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  and  a  group 
of  four  small  lakes  on  the  Agusuan  Eiver. 

The  Malanao  Lake  has  great  historical  associations  with  the 
struggles  between  Christians  and  Moslems  during  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  conquest. 

In  some  of  the  straits  dividing  the  islands  there  are  stroug 
currents,  rendering  navigation  of  sailing  vessels  very  difficult,  notably 
in  the  San  Bernadino  Straits,  separating  the  Islands  of  Luzon  and 
Samar  ;  the  roadstead  of  Yloilo  between  Panay  and  Guimarras 
Islands,  and  the  passage  between  the  south  points  of  Cebii  and 
Negros  Islands. 

Most  of  the  islets,  if  not  indeed  the  whole  Archipelago,  are  of 
volcanic  origin.  There  are  many  volcanoes,  two  of  them  in  almost 
constant  activity,  viz.,  the  Mayon,  in  the  extreme  east  of  Luzon 
Island,  and  the  Taal  Volcano,  in  the  centre  of  Bombon  Lake,  34  miles 
due  south  of  Manila.  Also  in  Negros  Island  the  Canlauan  Volcano 
— N.  lat.  10°  24' — is  occasionally  in  visible  eruption.  In  1886  a 
portion  of  its  crater  subsided,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  noise  and 
a  slight  ejection  of  lava.  In  the  picturesque  Island  of  Camiguin,  a 
volcano  mountain  suddenly  arose  from  the  plain  in  1872. 

The  Maijo7i  Volcano  is  in  the  Province  of  Albay,  hence  it  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Albay  Volcano.     Around  its  base  there  are 
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several  towns  and  villages,  the  chief  being  Albaj,  the  capital  of  the 
province  ;  Cagsaua  (called  Daraga)  and  Camaling  on  the  one  side,  and 
Malinao,  -Tobaco,  etc.  on  the  side  facing  the  east  coast.  In  1769 
there  was  a  serious  eruption,  which  destroyed  the  towns  of  Cagsaua 
and  Malinao,  besides  several  villages ;  and  devastated  property  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles.  Lava  and  ashes  were  throv/n  out  incessantly 
during  two  months,  and  cataracts  of  water  were  formed.  In  1811  loud 
subterranean  noises  were  heard  proceeding  from  the  volcano,  which 
caused  the  inhabitants  around  to  fear  an  early  renewal  of  its  activity, 
but  their  misfortune  was  postponed.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1814,^ 
it  burst  with  terrible  violence.  Cagsaua,  Badiao,  and  three  other 
towns  were  totally  demolished.  Stones  and  ashes  were  ejected  in  all 
directions.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  caves  to  shelter  themselves.  So 
sudden  was  the  occurrence,  that  many  natives  were  overtaken  by  the 
volcanic  projectiles  and  a  few  by  lava  streams.  In  Cagsaua  nearly 
all  property  was  lost.  Father  Aragoneses  estimates  that  2,200 
persons  were  killed,  besides  many  being  wounded. 

An  eruption  took  place  in  the  Spring  of  188V,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes  was  thrown  out  and  did  very  little  or  no  damage  to 
the  property  in  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages. 

The  eruption  of  the  9th  of  July,  1888,  severely  damaged  the  towns 
of  Libog  and  Legaspi ;  plantations  were  destroyed  in  the  villages  of 
Bigaa  and  Bonco  ;  several  houses  were  fired,  others  had  the  roofs 
crushed  in  ;  a  great  many  domestic  animals  were  killed  ;  fifteen  natives 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  loss  of  live  stock  (buffaloes  and  oxen)  was 
estimated  at  500.  The  ejection  of  lava  and  ashes  and  stones  from 
the  crater  continued  for  one  night,  which  was  illuminated  by  a  column 
of  fire. 

The  last  eruption  occurred  in  May,  1897.  Showers  of  red-hot  lava 
fell  like  rain  in  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the  crater.  In  the  immediate 
environs  about  400  persons  were  killed.  In  the  village  of  Bacacay 
houses  were  entirely  buried  beneath  the  lava  ashes  and  sand.  The  road 
to  the  port  of  Legaspi  was  covered  out  of  sight.  In  the  important  town 
of  Tobaco  there  was  total  darkness  and  the  earth  opened.  Hemp 
plantations  and  a  large   number  of  cattle  were  destroyed.     In  Liboo* 


^  Vide  pamphlet  pub.   immediately  after    the  event    by    Father    Francisco 
Ara{;oneses,  P.P.  of  Cf?nFaiin.  b^^^.g-inp:  alms  for  th-  victims. 
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over  100  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins.  The  hamlets  of  San  Roque, 
Misericordia,  and  Santo  Nino,  with  over  150  inhabitants,  were 
completely  covered  with  burning  debris.  At  night-time  the  sight  of 
the  fire  column,  heaving  up  thousands  of  tons  of  stones,  accompanied 
by  noises  like  the  booming  of  cannon  afar  off,  was  indescribably  grand, 
but  it  was  the  greatest  public  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  province 
for  some  years  past. 

Tlie  mountain  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  conic  form. 
Owing  to  the  perpendicular  walls  of  lava  formed  on  the  slopes  all 
around,  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  the  crater.  The  elevation  of  the 
peak  has  been  computed  at  between  8,200  and  8,400  feet.  I  have  been 
around  the  base  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides,  but  the  grandest  view  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Cagsaua  (Daraga).  On  a  clear  night  when  the  moon  is 
liiddeu,  a  stream  of  fire  is  distinctly  seen  to  flow  from  the  crest. 

Taal  Volcano  is  in  the  island  of  the  Bombon  Lake  referred  to 
above.  The  journey  by  the  ordinary  route  from  the  capital  woidd  be 
about  60  miles.  This  volcano  has  been  in  an  active  state  from  time 
immemorial,  and  many  eruptions  have  taken  place  with  more  or  less 
effect.  The  first  one  of  historical  importance  appears  to  have  occurred 
in  164.1  ;  again,  in  1709  the  crater  vomited  fire  with  a  deafening 
noise  ;  on  the  21st  of  September,  1716,  it  threw  out  burning  stones 
and  lava  over  the  whole  island  from  which  it  rises,  but  so  far,  no  harm 
had  befallen  the  villagers  in  its  vicinity.  In  1731,  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  three  tall  columns  of  earth  and  sand  arose  in  a  few  days, 
eventually  subsiding  into  the  form  of  an  island  about  a  mile  in 
circumference.  In  1749,  there  was  a  famous  outburst  which  dilacerated 
the  coniform  peak  of  the  volcano,  leaving  the  crater  disclosed  as  it 
now  is. 

The  last  and  most  desolating  of  all  the  eruptions  of  importance 
occurred  in  the  year  l7o4,  when  the  stones,  lava,  ashes,  and  waves  of 
the  lake,  caused  by  volcanic  action,  contributed  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  towns  of  Taal,  Tanauan,  Sala  and  Lipa,  and  seriously  damaged 
property  in  Balayan,  15  miles  away,  whilst  cinders  are  said  to  have 
reached  Manila,  34  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.  One  writer  says  in 
his  3/6'.,*  compiled  36  years  after  the  occurrence,  that  people  in  Manila 


»  "Hist,  de  la  Prov.  de  Batangas,"  por  D.  Pedro  Andres  de  Castro  y  Amadcs. 
Inedited  MS,  in  the  Bauan  Convent,  Batangas. 
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dined  with  lighted  candles  at  mid-day  and  walked  about  the  streets 
confounded  and  thunderstruck,  clamouring  for  confession  during  the 
eight  days  that  the  calamity  was  visible.  The  author  adds  that  the 
smell  of  the  sulphur  and  fire  lasted  six  montiis  after  the  event,  and  was 
followed  by  malignant  fever,  to  which  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  fell  victims.  Moreover,  adds  the  writer,  the  lake  waters 
threw  up  dead  alligators  and  fish,  including  sharks. 

The  best  detailed  account  extant  is  that  of  the  parish  priest  of  Sala 
at  the  time  of  the  event. ^  He  says  that  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1749,  he  saw  a  strong  light  on  the  top  of  the  Volcano 
Island,  but  did  not  take  further  notice.  He  went  to  sleep,  when  at 
3  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  heard  a  gradually  increasing  noise  like 
artillery  firing,  which  he  supposed  would  proceed  from  the  guns  of  the 
galleon  expected  in  Manila  from  Mexico,  saluting  the  Sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Cagsaysay  whilst  passing.  He  only  became  anxious 
when  the  number  of  shots  he  heard  far  exceeded  the  royal  salute,  for  he 
had  already  counted  a  hundred  times  and  still  it  continued.  So  he  arose, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  a  naval  engagement  ofi*  the 
coast.  He  was  soon  undeceived,  for  four  old  natives  suddenly  called  out 
"  Father,  let  us  ^ee  I  "  and  on  his  enquiry  they  informed  him  that  the 
island  had  burst,  hence  the  noise.  Daylight  came  and  exposed  to  view 
an  immense  column  of  smoke  gushing  from  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
and  here  and  there  from  its  sides  smaller  streams  rose  like  plumes.  He 
was  joyed  at  the  spectacle,  which  interested  him  so  profoundly  that 
he  did  not  heed  the  exhortations  of  the  natives  to  escape  from  the 
grand  but  awful  scene.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  to  watch  mountains 
of  sand  hurled  from  the  lake  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  erect  pyramids 
and  then  falling  again  like  the  stream  from  a  fountain  jet.  Whilst 
contemplating  this  imposing  phenomenon  with  tranquil  delight,  a 
strong  earthquake  came  and  upset  everything  in  the  convent.  Then 
he  reflected  that  it  might  be  time  to  go  ;  pillars  of  sand  ascended  out 
of  the  water  nearer  to  the  shore  of  the  town  and  remained  erect  until, 
by  a  second  earthquake,  they,  with  the  trees  on  the  islet,  were  violently 
thrown  down  and  submerged  in  the  lake.     The  earth  opened  out  here 


'  3£S.  exhaustive  report  of  the  eruptions  of  Taal  Volcano  in  1749  and  1754, 
dated  22nd  December  1754,  compiled  by  Fray  Francisco  Vencuchillo.  Preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  St.  Augustine  in  Manila. 
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and  there  as  far  as  the  shores  of  tlie  Lagiuia  de  l>ay,  and  the  lauds  of 
Sala  and  'raiiauau  shifted.  Streams  foiiud  new  beds  and  took  other 
courses,  wliilst  in  several  ])laees  trees  were  eng-nlfed  in  the  iissnres  made 
in  the  soil.  Houses,  wliicli  one  used  to  go  up  into,  one  now  had  to  go 
down  into,  l)ut  the  natives  eontijrned  to  inhabit  them  without  the  least 
concern. 

Tlie  volcano,  on  this  occasion,  was  in  activity  for  tliree  weeks  ; 
the  first  three  days  aslies  fell  like  rain.  After  this  incident,  tlic  n;itives 
exti-acted  sul])hur  from  the  open  crater,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
year  l7o4. 

in  that  year  (1754),  the  same  chronicler  continues,  between  nine 
and  (en  o'clock  at  night  on  the  15th  of  May,  tlie  volcniio  ejected 
boiling  lava,  which  ran  down  its  sides  in  such  quantities  that  only 
the  w^aters  of  tlie  lake  saved  the  people  on  shore  from  being  burni. 
Towards  the  north,  stones  reached  the  shore  and  fell  in  a  [)la(^e 
called  I^ayoyongan,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Taal.  Stones  and  fire 
incessantly  came  from  the  crater  until  the  2nd  of  June,  v/heu  a  volume 
of  smoke  arose  which  seemed  to  meet  the  skies.  It  was  clearly  seen 
from  Bauaii,  which  is  on  a  low  level  about  four  leagues  (14  miles) 
from  tlie  lake. 

Matters  continued  so  until  the  10th  of  July,  when  there  fell  a 
heavy  shower  of  mud  as  black  as  ink.  The  wind  changed  its  direction, 
and  a.  suburl)  of  Sala,  called  BaJili,  was  swiinijied  with  mud.  This 
])henomcnon  was  accomparn'ed  by  a  noise  so  great,  that  the  ])eople  of 
Batangas  a,nd  J>auan,  who  that  day  had  seen  the  galleon  from  Acapulco 
passing  on  her  home  voyage,  conjectured  that  she  had  saluted  the 
Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Cagsaysay.  The  noise  ceased,  but  fire  still 
contirmcd  to  issue  from  the  crater  until  the  25th  of  September.  Stones 
fell  all  that  night  ;  and  the  })eople  of  Taal  had  to  abandon  tluiir  homes, 
for  the  roofs  were  falling  in  with  the  weight  upon  them.  The 
chronicler  wa,s  at  TaaJ  at  this  date,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlio  column 
of  smoke  a.  tempest  of  1  bunder  and  lightning  raged  an<l  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  4th  of  December. 

The  niglit  of  All  Saints'  day  was  a  memorable  one  (Nov.  1st),  for 
the  quantity  of  falling  fire-stones,  sand  and  ashes  increased,  gradually 
diminishing  again  towards  the  15th  of  November.  Then,  on  that  night, 
after  vespers,  great  noises  were  heard.  A  long  melancholy  sound 
dinned  in  one's  ears  ;  volumes  of  black  smoke  rose ;  an  infinite  number 
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ot*  stoucs  fell,  and  great  waves  ])roeeeded  from  tlie  lake,  Ideating  the 
shores  with  appalling  fury*  Tliis  was  followed  l)y  anoilier  great 
shower  of  stones,  hrought  up  amidst  tlio  lilack  smoke,  and  lasted  until 
ten  o'eloek  at  night.  P^or  a  short  while  the  dev^astation  was  suspended 
prior  to  tlie  last  supreme  effort.  All  h>oked  half  dead  and  nnich 
exhausted  after  seven  months  of  suffering  in  the  way  descrihed.^  It 
was  resolved  to  take  away  the  Sanctuary  of  Cagsaysay  and  put  in  its 
])lace  the  second  image  of  Our  Lady. 

On  the  29th  of  Novemher,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tlie 
volcano  threw  up  more  fire  than  all  put  togctlier  in  the  preceding  seven 
mouths.  The  burning  column  sccuied  to  mingle  v/ith  tlie  clouds  ;  the 
whole  of  the  island  was  one  ignited  nuiss.  A  wind  blew.  And  as 
the  priests  and  the  mayor  (Ah^alde)  Avere  just  remarking  that  the  (ire 
might  reach  the  town,  a  mass  of  stones  wjis  thrown  nu  with  great 
violence  ;  thunderclaps  and  subterranean  noises  were  heard  ;  every])ody 
looked  aghast,  and  nearly  all  knelt  to  pray.  Then  tlie  Wiiters  of  the 
Ifike  began  to  encroach  upon  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  took  to 
flight,  the  natives  carrying  away  Avhatever  chattels  thcw  (^ould.  Cries 
and  lamentations  were  heard  all  around  ;  nu)thers  were  looking  for  their 
children  in  dismay  ;  half-caste  women  of  the  l^arian  wei'O  calling  for 
confession  ;  some  of  them  beseechingly  falling  on  their  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets.  The  panic  was  intense,  and  w;-s  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  Cliinesc,  who  set  lo  yelling  in  their  own  jargonic 
syllables. 

After  tlie  terrible  night  of  the  r2911i  oi  November  ihcy  liiought  all 
was  over,  when  ag.'iin  several  colunrns  ol"  smoke  ap[)et;.rcd,  ruul  the 
])riest  went  off  to  the  Sanctuary  oT  CJagsaysay,  where  the  prior  was. 
Taiil  w;is  entirelv  abjuHioned,  tlui  natives  having  gone  in  all  directions 
away  from  the  lake.  On  the  29th  <ind  30th  oi'  November  lliere  was 
complete^,  darkness  around  the  lake  vicinity,  and  when  light  rea[)])(^ared 
a.  liiver  of  (dnders  al)out  five  inches  thick  was  seen  over  the  lands  asul 
houses,  jind  it  was  still  inereiising.  Tol<i1  darknc:v-;  retui'ncd,  sr)  tiuit 
one  could  Jiot  distinguish  ancther's  fiice,  a.nd  all  were  uu)re  'lorror- 
stricken  than  ever.  In  Cagsaysay  the  nalives  clinihed  on  to  the 
housetops    and  threw   down    th.e  cinders,   v/hich    Avcre   over-weighting 


'  Still  it  appears  that  all   classes  were  wlllin:.--   to  risk  their  lives  U)  suvi;   their 
!)ro^)orty.     Tiiey  w-^re  )\oi  lovcWAy  iiotMiuof!  in  lluit  |)Ii;rlit.. 
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the  structures.  On  tlie  30tli  of  November,  smoke  Jind  strange  sounds 
eamc  witli  greater  fury  than  anything  yet  experienced,  whih)  liglitning 
ilashed  in  the  dense  obscurity.  It  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  the  worhl 
was  arriving.  When  light  returned,  the  destruction  was  horribly 
visible  ;  tlie  church  roof  was  dangerously  covered  with  ashes  and 
eartli,  and  the  writer  opines  that  its  not  having  fallen  in  might  be 
attributed  to  a  miracle  !  Then  there  was  a  day  of  comparative 
({uietudo,  followed  by  n  hurricjine  whicli  lasted  two  days.  All  were 
in  a  state  ol'  melancholy,  which  was  increased  when  they  received  the 
news  that  the  whole  of  Taal  had  collapsed  ;  amongst  the  ruins  being 
the  Goverjiment  House  and  Stores,  the  Prison,  State  Avarehouscs  and 
the  lioyal  Rope  Walk,  l)esides  the  Church  and  Convent. 

The  Governor-G-eneral  sent  food  and  clothing  in  a  vessel,  which 
^vil^  nearly  wrecked  by  storms,  whilst  the  crew  pumped  and  baled  out 
continually  to  keep  her  afloat,  until  at  length  she  l)roke  up  on  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pansi|)it  River. 

Another  crat't  had  her  mast  split  l)y  a  Hash  of  lightning,  but  jcached 
])ort. 

With  all  this,  some  daft  natives  lingered  about  the  site  ot  the 
village  of  Taal  till  the  last,  and  two  men  were  sepulchred  in  the 
(lovernment  Tlonse  ruins.  A  woman  left  her  house  just  l)cfore  the 
rool"  fell  in  and  was  carried  away  by  a,  Hood,  from  which  she  escaped, 
and  was  then,  struck  dead  by  a  fiasli  of  lightning.  A  man  who  had 
(^scaped  from  Mussrdman  pirates,  l>y  whom  he  liad  been  held  in 
(%a[)tivity  for  years,  was  killed  during  the  eru])tion.  He  had  settled  in 
TaaJ,  a,nd  was  held  to  be  a  perfect  genius,  for  he  could  mend  a  (dock  ! 

The  road  i'rom  Taal  to  .]>alayan  was  impassable  for  a  while  on 
account  of  the  (piantity  of  lava.  T^ial,  once  so  important,  was  now 
gone,  and  iiatangas,  on  the  coast,  became  the  future  capital  of  the 
province. 

T'he  actual  duration  of  this  last  eruption  was  6  months  and 
17  days. 

In  1780  the  natives  again  extracted  sulphur,  but  in  1790  a  writer 
at  that  date^  says  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  the  crater  owing  to  the 
depth  of  soft  lava  and  ashes  on  the  slopes. 


^  ''Hist,  de  la  Prov.  do  Bataugas,"  por  Doa  Pedro  Andres,  de  (■astro  y  Anuides. 
inedited  MS.  in  the  Bauan  Convent,  Province  of  Batangas. 
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There  is  a,  tniditioii  eiirreut  amongst  the  natives  that  an 
Englishman  some  ycai's  ago  attempted  to  cut  a  tunnel  from  the 
l)a,sc  to  the  centre  of  the  volcanie  moiinlHun,  prohjibly  to  extract  some 
metallic  proihict  or  sulphur.  It  is  said  tliat  durhig  the  work  the 
excavation  partijiUy  fell  in  upon  the  Englishman,  wlro  perished  there. 
The  cave-h'ke  cntra,nce  is  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  the  Cneva  del 
Ingles. 

iiet'eri'ing  to  the  volcano,  Fray  Gaspar  de  Sjiu  Agustin  in  his 
history  Remarks  as  i'ollows  : — -"The  volcano  formerly  emitted  many 
"  large  lire-stones  wliicdi  destroyed  the  cotton,  sweet  potato  and  other 
"  plantations  ])clonging  to  the  natives  ot  Taal  on  the  slopes  of  the 
"  (volcano)  mormtain.  Also  it  happened  that  it'  three  persons  arrived 
"  on  the  volcanic  island,  one  of  them  liad  infallibly  to  die  there 
"  Avithout  being  a])le  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  circumstance. 
"  This  was  rchitcMl  to  Fiither  Alburciuerque'"^  who  after  a  fervent 
*•  (h^esis  entreating  conrpassion  on  the  natives,  went  to  the  island, 
^'  (^xorcised  the  evil  s])irits  tliere  and  blessed  tlie  land.  A  I'cligious 
''  ]>rocession  v/as  made,  and  Mass  was  celebrated  with  great  humility, 
"  Oil  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  horrible  sounds  were  lu^ard 
"  accom])anied  !)y  groaning  voices  nnd  sad  lamentations  :  two  eralers 
''  opened  out,  one  with  sul])hur  in  it  jukI  the  other  with  green  wnJc^r 
"  (,s7'c),  which  is  constaaitly  boiling.  The, crater  on  the  Lipa  side  is 
'•  a,bout  a  quarter  ol'  ;>,  league  wide  ;  the  other  is  smaller,  and  in  time 
"  smoke  iK'gjin  to  ascend  from  this  opening  so  Ihat  the  natives, 
^'  fearful  ol'  some  new  calamity,  Av^ent  to  Father  Ihirtholomew,  who 
*'  repeated  the  ceremonies  ali-eady  described.  Mass  was  said  a,  second 
"  tune,  so  that  since  then  the  volcano  has  not  thrown  out  any  more 
"  lire  or  smoke."  llowevcj',  Vvdiilst  Fray  Thonuis  Abresi  was  ])arish 
"  ])riest  ol' Taal  (about  1611),  tlumder  and  plaintive  cries  were  again 
"  heard,  therefore  the  pi-iest  had  a  cross  nuide  ol'  Anobing  wood,  boi'ue 
''  to  the  top  of  the  volcano  l)y  more  than  400  icatives  ;  the  result 
"  being,  that  not  only  the  volcano  (teased  to  do  harm,  but  the  island 
'*  luis  regained  its  original  fertile  condition." 


'  *'  Hist,  de  Fili|)inas,"  by  Dr.  Gaspar  de  Siui  i\t;uslin.  2  vols.  1^'irst  ])nrt 
pnb.  in  Madrid,  1098,  the  second  \)art  yet  iiieditcd  and  preserved  in  tlie  ai-eliives 
of  the  Corporation  of  St.  AiignstiTie  in  Manila. 

-  r.r.  of  Taal  from  ir>72  to  1.575. 

'*  In  the  same  archives  of  the  St.  Augustine  Corporation  in  Manila  an  eruption 
in  l()4l  is  recorded. 
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The  Taal  Volcano  is  reached  with  facility  from  the  N.  side  of  the 
ishuid,  the  ascent  ou  foot  occupying  abont  half  an  honr.  Looking 
into  the  crater,  which  would  bo  abont  4,500  feet  wide  from  one  border 
to  the  other  of  the  shell,  one  sees  three  distinct  lakes  of  boiling  liquid, 
the  coioiu's  of  which  change  from  time  to  time.  I  have  been  up  to 
the  crater  four  times  ;  the  last  time  the  liquids  in  the  hikes  were 
respccti\e]y  of  green,  yellow  and  chocolate  colours.  At  the  tune  of 
my  last  visit  there  was  also  a  hiva  (drimney  in  the  middle,  from  which 
arose  a  snow-wdiite  volume  of  smoke. 

The  Philippine  Islands  arc  studded  with  (treeks  and  bays  forming 
iiaiural  harl)ours,  but  navigation  on  the  W.  coasts  of  Cebu,  Kegros  and 
Palauan  Islands,  is  dangerous  for  any  hut  very  light  draught  vessels, 
the  water  being  very  shallow,  whilst  there  are  dangerous  reefs  all 
along  the  W.  coast  of  Palauan  and  between  the  south  point  of  this 
island  and  Balabac  Islaml. 

The  S.W.  monsoon  ])rings  rain  to  most  of  the  islands,  and  the  wet 
sea-son  lasts  nominally  six  months, — from  al)out  the  middle  oi'  April. 
The  other  half  of  the  year  is  tlie  dry  season.  However,  on  those  coasts 
directly  facing  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  tlie  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  this. 

The  hottest  season  is  from  March  to  May  inclusive,  except  on  the 
coasts  washed  by  tlie  Pacific,  where  the  greatest  heat  is  felt  in  elune, 
eluly  and  August.  The  tcm])crature  throughout  tJio  year  varies  l)ut 
slightly,  the  average  heat  in  Luzon  Island  being  a])out  81°  o  Fahr. 
The  average  number  of  rainy  days  during  the  years  1881  to  1883  was 
203. 

The  climate  is  a  continual  sununer,  whiidi  maintains  a  rich  verdure 
throughout  the  year;  and  during  nine  months  of  the  tw^elve  an  alternate 
heat  and  moistiu'c  stimulates  tlie  soil  to  the  spontaneous  production  of 
every  form  of  vegetable  life. 

The  v/holc  of  the  Archipelago,  as  lar  south  as  10"^'  hit.,  is  affected 
])y  the  monsoons,  and  periodically  disturl)ed  by  terrible  hurricanes, 
wdiich  cause  gi'eat  devastation  to  the  crops  and  other  ])roperty. 

Earthcfuakes  are  also  very  frequent,  the  last  of  great  im})ortance 
having  occurred  in  1863  and  1880.  In  1897  a  tremendous  tidal 
Avave  alFected  the  Island  of  Leyte,  causing  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

In  the  wet  season  the  rivers  swell  considerably,  and  often  over- 
flow  their  liauks  ;    ^vd)ilsl    tlni    inou'd.'in    lorrtMif:^   f'r.ri'y  ti\va\'  bridges, 
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cattle,  etc,  with  terrific  force,  rendering  travelling  in  some  parts  of 
the  interior  dangerous  and  difficult.  In  the  dry  season,  long  droughts 
occasionally  occur  (about  once  in  three  years),  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  crops  and  live  stock. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Archipelago  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 
some  140  islands,  stretching  from  the  large  island  of  Mindanao  as  far 
as  Borneo,  and  constitutes  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Sultanate,  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  Spain  (vide  Chap.  X.). 


CHAPTER    11. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  discoveries  of  Christoplier  Columbus  in  1492 — the  adventures 
and  conquests  of  Hernan  Cortes,  Blasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and  others  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  had  awakened  an  ardent  desire  amongst  those  of 
enterprising  spirit  to  seek  beyond  these  regions  which  had  hitherto  not 
been  traversed.  It  is  true  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  seen  by  Balboa, 
who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  how  to  get  there  with  liis 
ships  was  as  yet  a  mystery. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1495,  the  Spanish  Govcrimient  published  a 
general  concession  to  all  who  wished  to  search  for  unknow^n  lands. 
This  w^as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  Columbus  at  the 
instigation  of  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  Avho  had  the  control  of  the 
Indian  affairs  of  the  realm.  Rich  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
w^hose  imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  reports  of  the  abundance  of 
pearls  and  gold  on  the  American  coast,  fitted  out  ships  to  be  manned 
by  the  roughest  class  of  gold-hunters  :  so  great  were  the  abuses  of  this 
common  licence  that  it  was  withdrawn  by  Royal  Decree  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1497. 

It  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  the  restless  cavalier  who  had  won 
his  spurs  in  Europe  lent  a  listening  ear  to  the  accounts  of  romantic 
glory  and  wealth  attained  across  the  seas. 

That  an  immense  ocean  washed  the  western  shores  of  the  great 
American  continent  was  an  established  fact.  That  there  was  a  passage 
connecting  the  great  Southern  sea — the  Atlantic — with  that  vast  ocean 
was  an  accepted  hypothesis.  Many  had  sought  the  passage  in  vain  ; 
the  honour  of  its  discovery  was  reserved  for  Hernando  de  Magliallancs. 

This  celebrated  man  w^as  a  Portuguese  noble  who  had  received  the 
most  complete  education  in  the  palace  of  King  eJohn  11.  Having 
studied  mathematics   and   navigation,  at   an  early  age  he  joined   the 
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Porta f^uese  fleet  which  left  for  India  iri  1505  under  the  command  of 
Ahnoida.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Malacca  under  the  famous 
Alburquerque,  and  accompanied  another  expedition  to  the  rich  Mohiccas, 
or  Spice  iBlands,  when  the  Islands  of  Banda,  Tidor  and  Ternato  were 
discovered.  It  was  here  he  obtained  the  information  which  led  him  to 
contemplate  the  voyages  which  he  subsequentlv  realized. 

On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  searched  the  Crown  Archives  to  see  if 
the  Moluccas  were  situated  within  the  demarcation  accorded  to  Spain.^ 
In  the  meantime  he  repaired  to  the  wars  in  Africa,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  knee,  with  the  result  that  he  became  permanently  lame. 
He  consequently  retired  to  Portugal,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  jealous 
of  his  prowess,  took  advantage  of  his  affliction  to  assail  him  with  vile 
im])utations.  The  King  Emmanuel  encouraged  the  complaints,  and 
accused  him  of  feigning  a  malady  of  which  he  was  completely  cured. 
Wounded  to  the  quick  by  such  an  assertion  and  convinced  of  having 
lost  the  royal  favour,  Maghallancs  renounced  for  ever,  by  a  formal  and 
public  instrument,  his  duties  and  rights  as  a  Portuguese  subject,  and 
iienceforth  became  a  naturalized  Spaniard.  He  then  presented  himself 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  at  that  time  in  Vallndolid,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  King  Charles  I.,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  Juan  Rodriguez 
Fonseca,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  the  King's  chancellor. 
They  listened  attentively  to  his  narr:ition,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  the  personal  protection  of  His  Majesty,  himself  a  well-tried 
warrior. 

The  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Alvaro  de  Acosta,  incensed  at  the 
success  of  his  late  countryman,  and  fearing  that  the  project  under 
discussion  would  lead  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  rival 
kingdom,  made  every  effort  to  inliucucc  the  Court  against  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  ineffectually  urged  Maghallancs  to  return  to  Lisbon, 


'  During  the  previous  century  jealousy  had  run  so  high  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  regard  to  their  respective  colonization  and  trading  rights,  that  the 
question  of  demarcation  had  to  be  settled  by  the  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  issued  a 
bull  dated  4th  of  May,  1493  (or  1494),  dividing  the  world  into  two  heniisi)heres 
and  decreeing  that  all  heathen  lands  diseovered  in  the  Western  half,  from  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Verd  Island,  should  belong  to  the  Spaniards ;  in  the  Eastern  half 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  bull  was  adopted  by  both  nations  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas.  It  gave  rise  to  many  passionate  debates,  as  the  Spaniards  wrongly 
insisted  that  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas  came  within  the  division  allotted  to 
them  by  Poatifical  donation. 

B2 
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alleging  that  his  resolution  to  ahandon  Portuguese  citiz^enship  required 
tliG  sovereigu  sanction.  Others  even  meditated  his  assassination  ta 
save  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  powerful  opposition 
only  served  to  delay  the  expedition,  for  finally  the  King  of  Portugal 
was  satisfied  that  his  Spanish  rival  had  no  intention  to  authorize  a 
violation  of  the  Convention  of  Demarcation. 

Between  King  Charles  and  Maghallanes  a  contract  was  signed  in 
Saragossa  hj  virtue  of  which  the  latter  pledged  himself  to  seek  the 
discovery  of  rich  spice  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  Empire*, 
If  he  should  not  have  succeeded  in  the  venture  after  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  sailing  he  would  thenceforth  he  permitted  to  navigate  and  trade 
without  further  royal  assent,  reserving  one  twentieth  of  liis  net  gains 
for  the  Crown.  The  King  accorded  to  him  the  title  of  Cavalier 
and  invested  him  with  the  habit  of  St.  James  and  the  hereditary 
government  in  male  succession  of  all  the  islands  he  might  annex.  The 
Crown  of  Castile  reserved  to  itself  the  supreme  autliority  over  such 
government.  If  Maghallanes  discovered  so  many  as  six  islands,  he  was 
to  embark  merchandise  in  tlie  King's  own  ships  to  the  value  of  one 
thousand  ducats  as  royal  dues.  If  the  islands  mimbered  only  two,  he 
would  pay  to  the  Crown  one  fifteenth  of  the  net  profits.  The  King^ 
however,  was  to  receive  one  fifth  part  of  the  total  cargo  sent  in  the 
Jirst  return  expedition.  The  King  would  defray  tlie  ex|)ense  of  fitting 
out  and  arming  five  ships  of  fi'om  60  to  130  tons  with  a  total  crew  of 
234  men  ;  he  would  also  appoint  captains  and  officials  of  tlie  Koyal 
Treasury  to  represent  the  State  interests  in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Orders  to  fulfil  the  contract  were  issued  to  the  crown  officers  in 
the  port  of  Seville,  and  the  expedition  was  slowl}^  prepared,  consisting 
of  the  following  vessels,  viz.: — The  commodore  ship  "La  Trinidad," 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Maghallanes  ;  the  "  San  Antonio,^" 
Captain  Juan  de  Cartagena  ;  the  '^  Victoria/'  Cjiptain  Luis  de  Mendoza  ; 
the"  Santiago,''  Captain  Juan  Rodriguez  Serrano,  and  the  "  Concepcion,'* 
Captain  Caspar  de  Quesada. 

The  little  fleet  had  not  yet  sailed  when  dissensions  arose. 

Maghallanes  wished  to  carry  his  own  ensign,  whilst  Doctor  Sancho 
Matienza  insisted  that  it  should  be  the  Koyjil  Standard. 

Another,  named  Talero,  disputed  the  ({iiestion  of  who  should  be* 
the  standard-bearer.  The  King  himself  had  to  settle  these  quarrels  by 
bis  own  arbitrary  authority.     Talero  was  dieembarked  and  the  Royal 
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^Standard  was  formally  presented  to  Maghallanes  by  injunction  of  the 
King  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Victoria  de  la  Triana,  in 
Seville,  where  ho  and  his  companions  swore  to  observe  the  usages  and 
customs  of  Castile,  and  to  remain  faithful  and  loyal  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty. 

On  tlio  10th  of  August,  lol9,  the  expedition  left  the  port  of  San 
I<ucar  de  Barrameda  in  the  direction  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

On  the  13th  of  December  they  arrived  safely  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Following  the  coast  in  search  of  the  longed-for  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  entered  the  Soils  River — so  called  because  its 
discoverer,  Joao  de  Solis,  a  Portuguese,  was  murdered  there.  Its  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  (the  Silver  River). 

Continuing  their  course,  the  intense  cold  determined  Maghallanes 
to  winter  in  tlie  next  large  river,  known  then  as  San  Julian. 

Tumults  arose  ;  some  wished  to  return  home  ;  others  harboured  a 
desire  to  separate  from  the  fleet,  but  Maghallanes  had  sufficient  tact  to 
persuade  the  crews  to  remain  with  him,  reminding  them  of  the  shame 
which  would  befall  them  if  they  returned  only  to  relate  their  failure. 
lie  added  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  nothing  but  death  would 
deter  him  from  executing  the  royal  commission. 

As  to  the  rebellious  captains,  Juan  de  Cart;igena  was  already  put  in 
irons  and  sentenced  to  be  cast  ashore  Avith  provisions  and  a  disailected 
French  priest  for  a  companion.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  later  on. 
Then  Maghallanes  sent  a  boat  to  each  of  threo  of  the  ships  to  enquire 
of  the  captains  whom  they  served.  The  reply  from  all  was  that  they 
"were  for  the  King  and  themselves.  Thereupon  30  men  were  sent  to 
tlie  *'  Victoria  "  with  a  letter  to  Mendoza,  and  whilst  he  was  reading  it, 
they  rushed  on  board  and  stabbed  liiin  to  death.  Quesada  then  brought 
l^is  ship  alongside  of  the  ''Trinidad"  and,  with  sword  and  shield  in 
band,  called  in  vain  upon  his  men  to  attack.  Maghallanes,  with  great 
in'oniptitiide,  gave  orders  to  l)oard  Quesada's  vessel.  The  next  day 
Quesada  was  executed.  After  these  vigorous,  but  justifiable,  measures 
obedience  was  ensured. 

vStill  bearing  southwards  within  sight  of  the  coast,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1520,  the  expedition  reached  and  entered  the  seaway  thenceforth 
known  as  the  Magellan  Straits,  dividing  the  Island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
^roni  the  mainland  of  Patagonia.* 

rrol)ablY  so  called  from  the  enormous  number  ot  jiatns  (ducks)  found  tliere. 
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On  the  way  one  ship  had  become  a  total  wreck,  and  now  the 
*'  San  Antonio "  deserted  the  expedition  ;  her  captain  having  been 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  by  his  mutinous  officers,  she  was  sailed  in 
the  direction  of  New  Guinea.  The  three  remaining  vessels  waited  for 
the  ^'San  Antonio  "  several  days,  and  then  passed  through  the  Straits. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  all  wdien,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1520, 
they  found  themselves  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  !  It  was  a  memorable  day. 
All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end  as  they  cheerfully  navigated  across  that 
broad  expanse  of  sea. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1521,  the  Ladrone  Islands  were  reached. 
There  the  ships  were  so  crowded  with  natives  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  expelled  by  force.  They  stole  one  of  the  sbip's  boats,  and  90 
men  were  sent  on  shore  to  recover  it.  After  a  bloody  combat  the  boat 
was  regained,  and  the  fleet  continued  its  course  westward.  Coasting 
along  the  North  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Butuan  River,  where  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
chief.  It  was  Easter  week,  and  on  this  shore  the  first  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Philippines.  The  natives  showed  great  friendliness^ 
in  return  for  which  Maghallanes  took  formal  possession  of  their 
territory  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.  The  chieftain  himself  volunteered 
to  pilot  the  ships  to  a  fertile  island — the  kingdom  of  a  relation  of  his — - 
and  passing  between  the  Islands  of  Bojol  and  Leyte  the  expedition 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  at  Cebu,  where,  on  receiving  the  news,  over 
2,000  men  appeared  on  the  beach  in  battle  array  with  lances  and  shields. 

The  Butuan  chief  went  on  shore  and  explained  that  the  expedition 
brought  people  of  peace  who  sought  provisions.  The  King  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  ratified  according  to  the 
native  formula, — drawing  blood  from  the  breast  of  each  party,  the 
one  drinking  that  of  the  other.  This  form  of  bond  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards  the  Facto  de  sangre^  or  the  Blood  compact  {vide  Chap.  XX  VL). 

Maghallanes  accepted  the  conditions,  and  a  hut  was  built  on  shore 
in  which  to  say  Mass.  Then  he  disembarked  with  his  followers,  and 
the  King,  Queen  and  Prince  came  to  satisfy  their  natural  curiosity. 
They  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  Christian  religious  rites 
and  received  baptism,  although  it  would  be  venturesome  to  suppose 
they  understood  their  meaning,  as  subsequent  events  proved.  The 
princes  and  headmen  of  the  district  followed  their  example  and  swore 
fealty  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
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Maghallanes  espoused  the  cause  of  liis  new  allies,  who  were  at  war 
with  the  tribes  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  on  the  2oth  of  April,  1521, 
he  passed  over  to  Magtau  Island.  In  the  affray  he  was  mortally 
wounded  bj  an  arrow,  and  thus  ended  his  brief  but  lustrous  career, 
which  fills  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  Spanish  annals. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Pasig  River,  facing  the  City  of  Manila, 
stands  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Another  has  been  erected  on  the 
spot  in  Magtau  Island,  where  ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1521.  Also  in  the  City  of  Cebu,  near  the  beach, 
there  is  an  obelisk  to  commemorate  these  heroic  events. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Maghallanes  to  have  ended  his  days  out 
of  reach  of  his  royal  master.  Had  he  returned  to  Spain  he  would 
probably  have  met  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  befell  Columbus  after 
all  his  glories.  The  ''  San  Antonio,"  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
deserted  the  fleet  at  the  Magellan  Straits,  continued  her  voyage  from 
New  Guinea  to  Spain,  arriving  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  March, 
1521.  The  Captain,  Alvaro  Mesquita,  was  landed  as  a  prisoner,, 
accused  of  having  seconded  Maghallanes  in  repressing  insubordination. 
To  Maghallanes  were  ascribed  the  worst  cruelties  and  infraction  of  the 
royal  instructions.  Accused  and  accusers  Avere  alike  cast  into  prison, 
and  the  King,  unable  to  lay  hands  on  the  deceased  Maghallanes,  sought 
this  hero's  wife  and  children.  These  innocent  victims  of  royal 
vengeance  were  at  once  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Burgos,  where  the 
Court  happened  to  be,  whilst  the  "  San  Antonio "  was  placed  under 
embargo. 

On  the  decease  of  Maghallanes,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
expedition  in  Cebu  Island  was  assumed  by  Duarte  de  Barbosa,  who, 
with  26  of  his  followers,  was  slain  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  had 
been  invited  by  Ilamabar,  the  King  of  the  island.  Juan  Serrano  had 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  natives  during  the  sojourn  on  shore 
that  his  life  was  spared  for  a  while.  Stripped  of  his  raiment  and 
armour,  he  was  conducted  to  the  beach,  where  the  natives  demanded 
a  ransom  for  his  person  of  tAvo  cannons  from  the  ships'  artillery. 
Those  on  board  saw  what  was  passing  and  understood  the  request, 
but  they  were  loath  to  endanger  the  lives  of  all  for  the  sake  of 
one — "  Melius  est  ut  pereat  vnus  quam  ut  pereat  comntunitas^''^  Saint 
Augustine, — so  they  raised  anchors  and  sailed  out  of  the  port,  leaving 
Serrano  to  meet  his  terrible  fate. 
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Due  to  sickness,  murder  during  the  revolts,  aud  the  slaughter  in 
Cebu,  the  exploring  party,  now  reduced  to  100  souls  all  told,  was 
deemed  insufficient  to  conveniently  manage  three  vessels.  It  was 
resolved  therefore  to  burn  the  most  dilapidated  one — the  "  Concepcion." 
At  a  general  council,  Juan  Caraballo  was  chosen  Coramander-iu-ebief 
of  the  expedition,  with  Gonzalo  Gomez  de  Espinosa  as  Captain  of  the 
"  Victoria."  The  royal  instructions  were  read,  and  it  was  decided  to 
go  to  the  Island  of  Borneo,  already  known  to  the  Portuguese  and 
marked  on  their  charts.  On  the  way  they  provisioned  the  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Palauan  Island,  and  thence  navigated  to  within  ten  miles  of 
the  capital  of  Borneo  (probably  Brunei).  Here  they  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  native  canoes,  in  one  of  which  was  the  King's  Secretary. 
There  was  a  great  noise  with  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  ships  saluted  the  strangers  with  their  guns. 

The  natives  came  on  board,  embraced  the  Spaniards  as  if  the}^  were 
old  friends,  and  asked  them  who  they  were  and  what  they  came  for. 
They  replied  that  they  were  vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  wished  to 
barter  goods.  Presents  were  exchanged  and  several  of  the  Spaniards 
went  ashore.  They  were  met  on  the  way  by  over  2,000  armed  men  and 
safely  escorted  to  the  King's  quarters.  After  satisfying  his  Majesty's 
numerous  enquiries,  Captain  Espinosa  Avas  permitted  to  return  witli  his 
companions.  He  reported  to  Caraballo  all  he  had  seen,  and  in  a  council 
it  was  agreed  that  the  town  was  too  large  and  the  armed  men  too 
•numerous  to  warrant  the  safety  of  a  longer  stay.  However,  being  in 
need  of  certain  commodities,  five  men  were  despatched  to  the  town.  As 
days  passed  by,  their  prolonged  absence  caused  suspicion  and  anxiety, 
so  the  Spaniards  took  in  reprisal  the  son  of  the  King  of  Luzon  Island, 
who  had  arrived  there  to  trade,  accompanied  by  100  men  aud  five  women 
in  a  large  prahu.  The  prince  made  a  solemn  vow  to  see  that  the  live 
Spaniards  returned,  and  left  two  of  his  women  and  eight  chiefs  as 
hostages.  Then  Caraballo  sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Borneo, 
intimating  that  if  his  people  were  not  liberated  he  would  seize  all  the 
junks  and  merchandise  he  might  fall  in  with  and  kill  their  crews. 
Thereupon  two  of  the  retained  Spaniards  were  set  free,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  seizure  of  craft  laden  with  silk  and  cotton,  the  three  men  remaining 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  expedition  set  sail. 

For  reasons  not  very  clear,  Caraballo  was  deprived  of  the  supreme 
4>ommand   and   Espinosa   was    appointed   in   his   place,   whilst   Juan 
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Sebastian  Elcano  was  elected  captain  of  the  "Victoria."  With  a  native 
pilot,  captured  from  a  junk  which  thej  met  on  the  way,  the  ships  shaped 
their  course  towards  the  Moluccas  Islands,  and  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1521,  they  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Tidor.  Thus  the  essential  object  of 
the  expedition  was  gained — the  discovery  of  a  Western  route  to  the 
Spice  Islands. 

Years  previous  the  Portuguese  had  opened  up  trade  and  still 
continued  to  traffic  with  these  islands,  which  were  rich  in  nutmegs, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger,  sage,  pepper,  etc.  It  is  said  that  Saint 
Francis  Xa\ier  had  propagated  his  views  amongst  these  islanders,  sonie 
of  whom  professed  the  Christian  faith. 

The  King,  richly  adorned,  went  out  with  his  suite  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  Spaniards.  He  was  anxious  to  barter  with  them,  and  when 
the  "  Trinidad  "  was  consequently  laden  with  valuable  spices  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  sprung  a  leak.  Her  cargo  was  therefore 
transferred  to  the  sister  ship  whilst  the  "  Trinidad  ''  remained  in  Tidor 
for  repairs,  and  Elcano  was  deputed  to  make  the  voyage  home  with 
the  "  Victoria,"  taking  the  Western  route  of  the  Portuguese  in  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas.  Elcano's  crew  consisted  of  53  Europeans 
and  a  dozen  natives  of  Tidor.  The  "Victoria"  started  for  vSpain  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1522  ;  passed  through  the  Sunda  Straits  at 
great  risk  of  being  seized  by  the  Portuguese  ;  experienced  violent 
storms  in  the  Mozambique  Channel;  was  almost  wrecked  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  a  few  of  the  crew  died — their  onlj'  food  was  a 
scanty  ration  of  rice, — and  in  their  extreme  distress  they  put  in  at 
Santiago  Island,  off  Cape  Verd,  to  procure  provisions  and  beg  assistance 
from  the  Portuguese  Governor.  It  was  like  jumping  into  the  lion's 
mouth.  The  Governor  imprisoned  those  who  went  to  him,  in  <lcfen(ie 
of  his  sovereign's  treaty  rights  ;  he  seized  tlie  boat  which  brought 
tliem  ashore  ;  enquired  of  them  where  they  had  obtained  the  c^irgo  and 
projected  the  capture  of  the  ^'  Victoria." 

Captain  Elcano  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  situation  ;  he 
raised  amrnor  and  cleared  out  of  the  harbour,  and,  as  it  had  ha])pencd 
several  times  before,  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sent  ashore 
were  abandoned  by  their  countrymen. 

The  ''  Victoria  "  made  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1522,  so  that  in  a  little  over  three  years  Juan 
Sebastian  Elcano  had  performed  the  most  notable  voyage  hitherto  on 
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record — it  was  the  first  yet  accomplislied  round  the  world.  It  must 
however  be  borue  iu  miud  tliat  the  discovery  of  the  way  to  the 
Mohiccas,  going  Westward,  was  due  to  Maghallaties — of  Portuguese 
birth, — aod  that  the  route  theuce  to  Europe,  coiitiuuing  Westward,  had 
long  l)erore  been  determined  by  the  Portuguese  traders,  whose  charts 
Elcano  used. 

Wlieii  Elcano  and  his  17  companions  disembarked,  their  appearance 
was  most  pitiable — mere  skeletons  of  men,  weather-beaten  and  famished. 
The  City  of  Seville  received  them  with  acclamation  ;  but  their  first  act 
was  to  walk  barefooted,  in  procession,  holding  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  to  the  cliurch  to  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  tlieir  safe 
dolivenince  from  the  Imndred  dangers  v/hich  tiiey  had  encountered. 
Clothes,  money  and  all  necessaries  were  supplied  to  them  by  royal  bounty, 
whilst  Elcano  and  the  most  intelligent  of  his  companions  were  cited  to 
appear  at  Court  to  narrate  their  adventures.  His  Majesty  received 
them  with  marked  deference.  Elcano  was  rewarded  with  a  life  pension 
of  500  ducats  (worth  at  that  date  about  £112  IO5.),  and  as  a  lasting 
remembrance  of  his  unprecedented  feat,  his  royal  master  knighted  him 
and  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  using  on  his  escutcheon  a  globe 
bearing  the  motto  :    "  Prifmis  circundedit  mey 

Two  of  Elcano's  officers,  Miguel  de  Rodas  and  Francisco  Alva,  were 
each  awarded  a  life  pension  of  50,000  maravedis  (worth  at  that  time 
about  14  guineas),  whilst  the  King  ordered  one  fourth  of  that  fifth 
part  of  the  cargo  which  by  contract  with  Maghallanes  belonged  to  the 
State  Treasury,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  crew,  including  those 
imprisoned  in  Santiago  Island. 

The  cargo  of  the  ''Victoria"  consisted  of  26^  tons  of  cloves,  a 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  sandalwood,  nutmegs,  etc.  Amongst  the  Tidor 
Islanders  avIio  were  presented  to  the  King,  one  of  them  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  his  native  home  because  he  had  carefully  enquired  the 
value  of  the  spices  in  the  Spanish  bazaars. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Trinidad  ''  was  repaired  in  Tidor  and  on  her  way 
to  Panama,  when  continued  tempests  and  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the 
crew  determined  them  to  retrace  their  course  to  the  Moluccas.  In  this 
interval  Portuguese  ships  had  arrived  there,  and  a  fort  was  being 
constructed  to  defend  rortugncse  interests  against  the  Spaniards,  whom 
they  regarded  as  interlopers.  The  "  Trinidad  "  was  seized,  and  the 
Captain  Espinosa  with  the  survivors  of  his  crew  were  afforded  a  passage 
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to  Lisbon,  Avliich  place  tliej  reached  five  years  after  they  had  set  out 
with  MaghaUanes. 

The  enthusiasm  of  King  Charles  was  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  which  gave  renown  to  his  subjects  and  added  glory 
to  his  crown.  Notwithstanding  a  protracted  controversy  with  the 
Portuguese  Court,  which  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 
the  Spice  Islands,  he  ordered  another  squadron  of  six  ships  to  be  fitted 
out  for  a  voyage  to  the  Moluccas.  The  supreme  connuand  was  confided 
to  Garcia  Yofro  de  Loaisa,  Knight  of  Saint  John,  whilst  Sebastian 
Elcano  Avas  appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels.  After  passing 
through  the  Magellan  Straits,  the  Commander  Loaisa  succumbed  to  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  stormy  voyage.  Elcano  succeeded  him, 
but  only  for  four  days,  when  he  too  expired.  The  expedition,  however, 
arrived  safely  at  the  Moluccas  Islands,  where  they  found  the  Portuguese 
in  full  possession  and  strongly  established,  but  the  long  series  of 
combats,  struggles  and  altercations  which  ensued  betAveeu  the  rival 
powers,  in  which  Captain  Andres  de  Urdaneta  prominently  figured, 
left  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  nation. 

But  the  King  was  in  no  way  disheartened,  A  third  expedition — 
the  last  under  his  auspices — was  organized  and  despatched  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico  by  the  Viceroy,  by  royal  mandate.  It  was 
composed  of  two  ships,  two  transports  and  one  galley,  avcU  manned 
and  armed,  chosen  from  the  fleet  of  Pedro  Alvarado,  the  late  Governor  of 
Guatemala.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  it  sailed 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1542  ;  discovered  many  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ;  lost  the  galley  on  the  way,  and  anchored  off  an  island  about 
20  miles  in  circumference  which  was  named  Autonia.  They  found  its 
inhabitants  very  hostile.  A  fight  ensued,  but  the  natives  finally  fled, 
leaving  several  Spaniards  wounded,  of  whom  six  died.  Villalobos  then 
announced  his  intention  of  remaining  here  some  time,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  plant  maize.  At  first  they  demurred,  saying  that  they  had 
come  to  fight,  not  to  till  land,  but  at  length  necessity  urged  them  to 
obedience,  and  a  small  but  insufficient  crop  was  reaped  in  due  season. 
Hard  pressed  for  food,  they  lived  principally  on  cats,  rats,  lizards, 
snakes,  dogs,  roots  and  wild  fruit,  and  several  died  of  disease.  In  this 
plight  a  ship  was  sent  to  Mindanao  Island,  commanded  by  Bern  ado  de 
la  Torre,  to  seek  provisions.  The  voyage  was  fruitless.  The  party 
was  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fortified  themselves,  but  were 
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dislodged  and  slain.  Then  a  vessel  was  commissioned  to  Mexico  with 
news  and  to  solicit  reinforcements.  On  the  way,  Volcano  Island  (of 
the  Ladrone  Islands  group)  Avas  discovere^l  on  the  6th  of  August,  1543. 
A  most  important  event  followed.  A  galiot  was  built  and  despatched 
to  the  islands  (it  is  doubtful  which),  named  by  this  expedition  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  honour  of  Philip,  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  son  of 
King  Charles  I.,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  which  ha 
ascended  in  1555  under  the  title  of  Philip  II.  on  the  abdication  of  his  father. 

The  craft  returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands  laden  with  abundance 
of  provisions,  with  which  the  ships  were  enabled  to  continue  the  voyage. 

By  the  royal  instructions,  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  was  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  touch  at  the  Moluccas  Islands,  peace  having  been 
concluded  with  Portugal.  Heavy  gales  forced  him  nevertheless  to  take 
refuge  at  Gilolo.  The  Portuguese,  suspicious  of  liis  intentions  in  view 
of  the  treaty,  arrayed  their  forces  against  his,  inciting  the  King  of  the 
island  also  to  discard  all  vSpauish  overtures  and  refuse  assistance  to 
Villalobos.  The  discord  and  contentious  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  were  increasing  ;  nothing  was  being  gained  by  either  party. 
Villalobos  personally  was  sorely  disheartened  in  the  struggle,  fearing  all 
the  while  that  his  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  in  contravention  of  the 
royal  instructions  would  only  excite  the  King's  displeasure  and  lead  to 
his  own  downfall.  Hence  he  decided  to  capitulate  with  his  rival  and 
accepted  a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  party  to  Europe  in  Portuguese 
ships.  They  arrived  at  Amboina  Island,  where  Villalol)03,  already 
crushed  by  grief,  succumbed  to  disease.  The  survivors  of  the 
expedition,  amongst  whom  were  several  priests,  continued  the  journey 
home  via  Malacca,  Cochin  China  and  Goa,  where  they  embarked  for 
Lisbon,  arriving  there  in  1549. 

In  1558,  King  Charles  vv^as  no  more,  but  the  memory  of  his  ambition 
outlived  him.  His  son  Philip,  equally  emulous  and  unscrupulous,  was 
too  narrow-minded  and  subtly  cautious  to  initiate  an  expensive  enterprise 
encompassed  by  so  many  hazards — as  materially  unproductive  as  it 
was  devoid  of  immediate  |)olitical  importance.  Indeed  the  basis  of 
the  first  expedition  was  merely  to  discover  a  Western  route  to  the  rich 
Spice  Islands,  already  known  to  exist  ;  the  second  went  there  to 
attem})t  to  establish  Spanish  empire  ;  and  the  third  to  search  foi',  and 
annex  to,  the  Spanish  crown,  lands  as  wealthy  as  those  claimed  by, 
and  now  yielded  to,  the  Portuguese. 
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But  the  value  of  the  Philippine  IsLands,  of  which  the  possession 
was  hut  recent  and  nominal,  was  thus  far  a  matter  of  douht. 

One  of  the  most  brave  ami  intrepid  captains  of  the  Loaisa 
expedition — Andres  de  Urdaneta — returned  to  Spain  in  1536.  In 
former  years  lie  had  fought  under  King  Charles  I.,  in  his  wars  in  Italy, 
when  the  study  of  navigation  served  him  as  a  favourite  pastime.  Since 
his  return  from  the  Moluccas  his  constant  attention  was  given  to  the 
project  of  a  new  expedition  to  tlie  Far  West,  for  which  he  unremittingly 
solicited  the  ro3\al  sanction  and  assistance.  But  the  King  had  grown 
old  and  weary  of  the  world,  and  whilst  lie  did  not  openly  discou.ragc 
Urdaneta's  pretensions  he  gave  him  no  efFective  aid.  At  length 
in  1553,  two  years  before  Charles  abdicated,  Urdaneta,  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  his  importunity  at  the  Spanish  Court,  and  equally 
unsuccessful  with  his  scheme  in  other  quarters,  retired  to  Mexico, 
where  he  took  the  habit  of  an  Augustine  monk.  Ten  years  afterwards 
King  Philip,  inspired  by  the  religious  sentiment  which  pervaded  his 
whole  policy,  urged  his  Viceroy  in  Mexico  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
conquer  and  christianize  tiie  Philippine  Islands.  Urdaneta,  novv^  a  priest, 
was  not  overlooked.  Accompanied  by  five  priests  of  his  order,  he  was 
entrusted  with  tlie  spiritual  care  of  the  races  to  be  subdued  by  an 
expedition  composed  of  four  ships  and  one  frigate  well  armed,  carrying 
400  soldiers  and  sailors,  commanded  by  a  Basque  navigator,  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Lcgaspi.  This  remarkable  man  was  destined  to  acquire  tin? 
fame  of  having  established  Spanish  dominion  in  these  islands,  lie  was 
of  noble  l)irtli  and  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Guipilzcoa  in  Spain. 
Having  settled  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  which  place  he  was  elected 
Mayor,  he  there  })ractisedas  a  notary.  Of  undoubted  piety,  he  enjoyed 
reputation  for  his  justice  and  loyalty,  hence  he  was  appointed  General 
of  the  forces  equipped  for  the  voyage. 

The  favourite  desire  to  possess  the  valuable  Spice  Islands  still 
lurked  in  the  minds  of  many  Spaniards — amongst  them  was  Urdaneta, 
who  laboured  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Viceroy  of  the  superior 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  annexing  Isew  Guinea  instead  of  the 
Philippine?, — whence  the  conquest  of  the  Moluccas  would  be  but  a 
lacile  task.  However,  the  Viceroy  was  inexorable  and  resolved  to 
fulfil  the  royal  instructions  to  the  letter,  so  the  expedition  set  sail  from 
Ihe  Mexican  port  of  Navidad  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1564. 
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ThcLadrone  Islands  were  passed  on  the  9tli  of  January,  1565, 
and  on  the  13tli  of  the  followuig  month  the  Philippines  were  sighted. 
A  call  for  provisions  was  made  at  several  small  islands,  including 
Camiguin,  whence  the  expedition  sailed  to  Bojol  Island.  A  boat 
despatched  to  the  port  of  Butuan  returned  in  a  fortnight  with  the  news 
that  there  was  much  gold,  wax  and  cinnamon  in  tliat  district.  A 
small  vessel  was  also  sent  to  Cehu,  and  on  its  return  reported  that  the 
natives  showed  hostihty,  having  decapitated  one  of  the  crew  whilst  he 
was  bathing. 

Nevertheless,  General  Legaspi  resolved  to  put  in  at  Cebu,  which 
was  a  safe  port ;  and  on  the  way  there  the  ships  anchored  off  Limasana 
Island  (to  the  south  of  Leyte).  Thence  running  S.W.,  the  Port  of 
Dapitan  (Mindanao  Island)  was  reached. 

Prince  Paghuaya,  who  ruled  there,  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
such  formidable  ships,  and  commissioned  one  of  his  subjects,  specially 
chosen  for  his  boldness,  to  take  note  of  their  movements,  and  report 
to  him.  His  account  was  uncommonly  interesting.  He  related  that 
enormous  men  with  long  pointed  noses,  dressed  in  fine  ro])es,  ate  stones 
(hard  biscuits),  drank  fire  and  blew  smoke  out  of  their  mouths  and 
through  their  nostrils.  Their  power  was  such  tliat  they  commanded 
thunder  and  lightning  (discharge  of  artillery),  and  that  at  meal  times 
they  sat  down  at  a  clothed  table.  From  their  lofty  port,  their  bearded 
faces  and  rich  attire,  they  might  have  been  the  very  gods  manifesting 
themselves  to  the  natives  ;  so  the  Prince  thought  it  wise  to  accept  the 
friendly  overtures  of  such  marvellous  strangers.  Besides  obtaining 
ample  provisions  in  barter  for  European  wares,  Legaspi  procured  from 
this  chieftain  much  useful  information  respecting  the  condition  of 
Cebu.  He  learnt  that  it  was  esteemed  a  powerful  kingdom,  of  which 
the  magnificence  was  much  vaunted  amongst  the  neighbouring  states  ; 
that  the  port  was  one  of  great  safety,  and  the  most  favourably  situated 
amongst  the  islands  of  the  painted  faces.^ 

The  General  resolved  therefore  to  filch  it  from  its  native  king  and 
annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

He  landed  in  Cebu  on  the  27th  of  April,    1565,   and    negotiations 
were  entered  into    with  the    natives    of    that   island.       Pemembering 

*  The  Visayos,  inhabiting  the  southern  group  of  the  Archipelago,  iatooed 
themselves,  hence  for  many  years  their  islands  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  IsUu 
de  loJt  pintados. 
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how  successfully  they  had  rid  themselves  of  Maghallanes*  party,  thcj 
naturally  opposed  this  renewed  menace  to  their  independence.  The 
Spaniards  occupied  the  town  by  force  and  sacked  it,  but  for  months 
were  so  harassed  by  the  surrounding  tribes  that  a  council  was  convened 
to  discuss  the  prudence  of  continuing  the  occupation.  The  General 
decided  to  remain,  and,  little  by  little,  the  natives  yielded  to  the  new 
condition  of  things,  and  thus  the  first  step  towards  the  final  conquest 
was  achieved.  The  natives  were  declared  Spanish  subjects,  and 
iiopeful  with  the  success  thus  far  attained,  Legaspi  determined  to  send 
despatches  to  the  King  by  the  priest  Urdaueta,  who  safely  arrived  at 
Navidad  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1565,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Spain, 

The  pacification  of  Cebii  and  the  adjacent  islands  was  steadily  and 
successfully  pursued  by  Legaspi  ;  the  confidence  of  the  natives  was 
assured,  and  their  dethroned  King  Tupas  accepted  Christian  baptism, 
whilst  his  daughter  married  a  Spaniard. 

In  the  midst  of  the  invaders'  felicity,  the  Portuguese  arrived  to 
dispute  the  possession,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  fortress 
was  constructed  and  plots  of  land  were  marked  out  for  the  building  of 
the  Spanish  settlers'  residences,  and  finally,  in  loTO,  Cebii  was  declared 
a  City,  after  Legaspi  had  received  from  his  royal  master  the  title  of 
Governor-General  of  all  the  lands  which  he  might  be  able  to  conquer. 

In  May,  1570,  Captain  Juan  Salcedo,  Legaspi's  grandson,  was 
despatched  to  the  Island  of  Luzon  to  reconnoitre  the  territory  and 
bring  it  under  Spanish  dominion. 

The  history  of  these  early  times  is  very  confused,  and  there  are 
many  contradictions  in  the  authors  of  the  Philippine  chronicles,  none 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  written  contemporaneously  with  the  first 
events.  It  appears,  however,  that  Martin  de  Goiti  and  a  few  soldiers 
accompanied  Salcedo  to  the  north.  Tliey  Avere  well  received  by  the 
native  chiefs  or  petty  Kings  Lacandola,  Rajah  of  Tondo  (known  as 
liajali  Matanda,  which  means  in  native  dialect  the  aged  Rajah)  and 
liis  nephew  the  young  Rajah  Soliman  of  Manila. 

The  sight  of  a  body  of  European  troops  armed  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  16th  ceutury,  must  have  profoundly  impressed  and  overawed 
these  chieftains,  otherwise  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they 
should  have  consented,  without  protest,  or  attempt  at  resistance, 
to  (for  ever)    give  up  their   territory,    yield    their    independence,  pay 
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tribute,^  and  become  the  tools  of  invading  foreigners  with  which  to 
conquer  their  own  race  without  recompense  whatsoever. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  ratified  bj  an  exchange  of  drops 
of  l)lood  between  the  parties  tliercto.  Sohman  however  soon  repented 
of  hi^  poltroonery  and  roused  the  war-cry  among  some  of  his  tribes. 
To  save  his  capital  (then  called  Maynila)  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders  he  set  fire  to  it.  Lacandola  remained  passively  watching 
the  issue.  Soliraan  was  completely  routed  by  Salcedo  and  pardoned 
on  bis  again  swearing  fealty  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Goiti  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila  with  his  troops  whilst  Salcedo  fought  his  way 
to  the  Bombon  Lake  (Taal)  district.  The  present  Batangas  Province 
was  subdued  by  him  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Mindoro  Island. 
During  the  campaigti  Salcedo  was  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow  and 
returned  to  Manila. 

Legaspi  was  in  the  Island  of  Panay  when  Salcedo  (some  writers 
say  Goiti)  arrived  to  advise  him  of  what  had  occurred  in  Luzon. 
They  at  once  proceeded  together  to  Cavite,  where  Lacandola  visited 
Legaspi  on  board,  and,  prostrating  himself,  averred  his  submission. 
Tiien  Legaspi  continued  his  journey  to  Manila  and  was  received  there 
wn'th  acclamation.  He  took  formal  possession  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  declared  Manila  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain  over  the  whole  group 
of  islands.  Gaspar  de  San  Agustin,  writing  of  this  period  says:  "lie 
*'  (Legaspi)  ordered  them  (the  natives)  to  finish  the  building  of  the 
*'  fort  in    construction   at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Pasig)  so  that  His 

*  Legaspi  and  Guido  Lavezares,  under  oath,  made  promises  of  rewards  to  the 
Lacandola  family  and  a  remlBsioii  of  tribute  in  perpetuity,  but  they  were  not 
fulfilled.  In  the  following  century — year  lGGO~it  appears  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Kajah  Lacandola  still  upheld  the  Spanish  authority,  and  having  become 
Borely  iiiii)overished  thereby,  the  heir  of  the  family  petitioned  the  Governor 
(Sabiiiiano  Maurique  de  Lara)  to  make  good  the  honour  of  his  first  predecessors. 
Eventually  the  Lacandolas  were  exemptctl  from  the  payment  of  tribute  and  poll 
tax  for  ever,  as  recompense  for  the  filchiag  of  their  domains. 

In  1884,  when  the  fiscal  reforms  w^ere  introduced  which  abolished  the  tribute 
and  establibhed  in  lieu  thereof  a  document  of  persoruil  identity  (^ceJyla  jJ^'^J'Sonal), 
for  which  a  tax  was  levied,  the  last  vestige  of  privilege  disappeared. 

Descendants  of  Lacandola  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  several  villages  near 
Manila.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  materially  profited  by  their  transcendent 
ancestry — one  of  them  I  found  serving  as  a  waiter  in  a  French  restaurant  in  the 
capital  in  1885. 
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^■'  Majesty's  artillery  might  be  mounted  ilicreiii  for  the  defence  of  the 
"  port  and  the  town.  Also  he  ordered  them  to  Iniild  a  large  house 
^^  inside  the  battlement   walls  for    Legaspl's  own  residence — another 

^'  large  house  and  church  for  the  priests,  etc 

"  Besides  these  two  large  houses  he  told  them  to  erect  160  dwellings 
^^  of  moderate  size  for  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  to  live  in. 
''  All  tliis  they  promptly  promised  to  do,  but  they  did  not  obey,  for 
^'  the  Spaniards  wei'e  themselves  obliged  to  terminate  the  work  of  tho 
"  fortifications.'" 

The  City  Council  of  Manila  was  constituted  on  the  24tli  of  June, 
1571.  On  the  2()th  of  August,  1572,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Logaspi 
succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  his  arduous  life,  leaviug  behind  him 
a  name  which  will  always  maintain  a  prominent  place  in  Spanish 
colonial  history.  He  was  buried  in  Manila  in  the  Augustine  Chapel 
of  vSan  Fausto,  where  hung  the  Eoyal  Standard  and  the  hero's  armorial 
bearings  until  the  British  troops  occupied  the  city  in  1763. 

'•  Death  makes  no  conquest  oE  this  conqueror, 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  thoui2;h  not  in  life." 

nicharil  III.,  Art  3,  Sr.  1. 

In  the  meantime  Salcedo  continued  his  task  of  subjecting  the  tribes 
\n  tho  interior.  The  natives  of  Taytay  and  Cainta,  in  the  present 
military  district  of  Morong,  submitted  to  Jiim  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1571.  lie  returned  to  the  Laguna  de  Bay  to  pacify  the  villagers,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Camarincs  Xorte  to  explore  the  Ricol  River. 
i)oUnao  and  tho  provinces  of  Pangasinan  and  Ylocos  yielded  to  his 
prowess,  and  in  this  last  province  he  had  well  established  himself  when 
'■<he  defence  of  the  capital  oi)liged  him  to  return  to  Manila. 

At  the  same  time  Martin  de  Goiti  was  actively  employed  in 
overrunning  the  Pampanga  territory  with  the  double  object  of 
V>rocuring  supplies  for  the  Manila  camp  and  coercing  tlie  inhabitants  on 
liis  way  to  acknowledge  their  new  liege  lord.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
^his  expedition  Goiti  was  joined  by  the  Rajahs  of  Tondo  and  Manila. 
1  ct  Lacandola  appears  to  have  been  regarded  more  as  a  servant  of  the 
Spaniards  nolens  volens  than  as  a  free  ally,  for,  because  he  absented 
himself  from  Goiti's  camp  "  witliout  licence  from  the  Maestre  de 
(^'ampo,''  he  was  suspected  l)y  some  writers  of  having  favoured  opposition 
to  the  Spaniards'  incursions  in  the  Marshes  of  Ilagonoy  (Pampanga 
^'oast,  N.  boundary  of  Manila  Bay). 
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The  district  which  constituted  the  ancient  province  of  Taal  y 
Balayan,  suhsequently  denominated  Province  of  Batangas,  was  formerly 
governed  hy  a  nnmher  of  caciques,  the  most  notable  of  whom  were 
Gatpagil  and  Gatjinlintan.  They  were  usually  at  war  with  their 
neighbours.  Gatjiulintan,  the  cacique  of  the  Batangas  River  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  was  famous  for  his  valour.  Gatsuhgayan,  who 
ruled  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  celebrated  as  a  hunter  of  deer 
and  wild  boar.  These  men  were  half-castes  of  Borneo  and  AeUi 
extraction,  who  formed  a  distinct  race  called  by  the  natives  Daghagango 
None  of  them  would  submit  to  the  King  of  S^iain  or  become  Christians, 
hence  their  descendants  were  offered  no  privileges. 

The  Aetas  collected  tribute.  Gabriel  Montoya,  a  Spanish  soldier 
of  Legaspi's  legion,  partially  conquered  those  races,  and  supported  the 
mission  of  an  Austin  Fri^ir  amongst  them.  This  was  probably  Fray 
Diego  Moxica,  who  undertook  the  mission  of  Batangas  on  its  separation 
from  the  local  administration  of  Mindoro  Island  in  1581.  The  first 
Governor  of  San  Pablo  or  Sampaloc  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain 
was  appointed  by  the  soldier  Montoya,  and  was  called  Bartolome 
Maghayin  ;  the  second  was  Cristobal  Somarigalit  and  the  third  was 
Bernabe  Pindan,  all  of  whom  liad  adopted  Christianity.  Bay,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  four  leagues  from  San  Pablo,  was 
originally  ruled  by  tlie  cacique  Agustin  Maglansahgaii.  Calilayjin, 
now  called  Tayabas,  was  founded  by  the  woman  Ladia,  and  subsequently 
Jidministered  by  a  native  Alcalde,  who  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he 
was  three  times  appointed  the  King's  lieutenant  and  baptized  as 
Francisco  de  San  Juan. 

The  system  established  by  Juan  Salcedo  was  to  let  the  coiKpiercd 
hinds  be  governed  by  the  native  caciques  and  their  male  successors  so 
long  as  they  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Castile.  Territorial 
possession  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  European  invaders, 
and  records  of  having  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  or  of 
having  opened  up  means  of  communication  and  traflic  ;is  they  went  on 
conquering,  or  even  having  explored  the  natural  resources  of  tiie 
colony  for  their  own  benefit,  are  extremely  rare. 

San  Pablo,  tlie  centre  of  a  once  independent  district,  is  situated 
Et  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  of  San  Cristobal  and  Banajao,  from  whicli 
over  fourteen  streams  of  fresh  water  flow  through  the  villages. 
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The  Ladroxes,  Carolines  and  Pelew  Islands. 

In  1621  MaghallaDes  cast  anchor  off  the  Ladrone  IsLands  (situated 
between  IT""  and  20°  N.  lat.  hy  146^  E.  long.)  on  his  way  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Philippines.  This  group  was  named  by  him  Islas 
de  his  VeLas.*  Lcgaspi  called  them  the  Ladrones.^  Subsequently^ 
several  navigators  sighted  or  touched  at  these  Islands,  and  the 
indistinct  demarcation  whieli  comprised  them,  acquired  the  name  of 
Saint  Lazarus'  Archipelago. 

In  1662  the  Spanish  vessel  "  San  Damian,"  on  her  course  from 
Mexico  to  Luzon,  anchored  here.  On  board  w^as  a  missionary  Fray 
Diego  Luis  de  San  Victores,  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  dejected 
condition  of  the  natives,  that  on  reaching  Manila  he  made  it  his 
connnon  theme  of  conversation.  In  ftict,  so  importunately  did  he 
])ursue  the  subject  with  his  superioi's,  that  ho  had  to  be  constrained  to 
silence.  The  Governor,  Diego  Salcedo,  replied  to  his  urgent  appctil 
h)r  a  mission  tliere  in  terms  wliich  permitted  no  further  solicitation  in 
that  quarter.  l>ut  the  Friar  was  persistent  in  his  project,  and 
J^etitioned  the  Archbisliop's  aid.  The  prelate  submitted  tlie  matter  to 
l^ing  Pliilip  IV.,  and  the  Friar  himself  wrote  to  his  father,  who 
]*f"csented  a  memorial  to  Ilis  Majesty  and  another  to  the  Queen 
'>eseeching  her  influence.  Consequently  in  1666,  a  Royal  Decree  was 
deceived  in  Manila  sanctioning  a  mission  to  the  Ladrones. 

The  galleon  "  San  Diego  "  was  ready  to  sail,  and  Fray  Diego  was 
'^>  take  passage  to  Acapulco  to  organize  his  expedition,  but  meanwhile 
'Se  merchants  proposed  to   change  her  route,  sending  her  to  Peru,  in 

'  Vela.'i,  Spanish  for  Sails.  ^  Ladrones^  Spanish  for  Thieves. 
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which  case  they  would  give  her  a  full  cargo.  The  priest  protested. 
The  galleon  was  so  heavily  ladeu  on  one  side,  that  she  could  not  right 
herself.  The  cunning  Friar  declared  it  Avas  a  sign  from  Heaven,  but 
that  if  she  started  on  the  voyage  to  Acapulco  all  would  go  well.  The 
shippers,  however,  were  not  so  readily  gulled,  and  although,  in  the  end, 
she  was  despatched  to  Acapulco,  the  vessel  was  lightened  of  part  of 
her  cargo. 

Fray  Diego  arrived  safely  in  the  Viceregal  Court  of  Mexico,  and 
pressed  his  views  on  the  Viceroy,  who  declared  that  he  had  no  orders. 
Then  the  priest  appealed  to  the  Viceroy's  wife,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
entreating  her  husband's  help  on  bended  knee,  when  an  earthquake 
occurred  which  considerably  damaged  the  city.  It  was  a  manifes- 
tation from  Heaven,  the  wily  priest  avowed,  and  the  Viceroy  yielded 
to  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

Therefore,  in  March  1668,  Fray  Diego  stalled  from  Acapulco  in 
charge  of  a  Jesuit  mission  for  the  Ladrones,  where  they  sul»sequeutly 
received  a  pension  of  $3,000  per  annum  from  Queen  Maria  Ana, 
wlio  meanwhile,  had  become  a  widow  and  Kegcnt.  To  commemorate 
this  Royal  munificence,  these  islands  have  since  l)een  called  by  the 
Spaniards  "  Islas  Marianas,"  Avhilst  the  older  name — Ladrones — is 
})etter  knoAvn  to  the  world. 

When  the  mission  was  fairly  established,  troops  were  sent  there, 
consisting  of  12  Spaniards  and  19  Philippine  natives,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  Ladrone  natives  was  being  steadily  gained 
hy  the  old  policy  of  conquest,  under  the  veil  of  Christianity,  until  a 
revolution  broke  out,  on  the  discovery  that  the  stranger's  religion 
brought  with  it  restraint  of  liberty  and  a  social  dominion  whicli 
practically  amounted  to  slavery.  Fortunately,  Nature  came  again  to 
the  aid  of  Fray  Diego,  for,  whilst  the  natives  were  in  open  rel)ellion,  a 
.  severe  storm  levelled  their  huts  to  the  ground.  The  priest  persuaded 
them  it  was  a  visitation  from  Heaven,  and  peace  was  concluded. 

Fray  Diego  left  the  mission  for  Visayas,  where  he  was  killed. 
After  his  departure,  the  natives  again  revolted  because  they  failed  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  Cliristian  rites,  which,  in  those  days, 
involved  a  servile  subjection.  Many  priests  were  slain  from  time  iy 
time — some  in  the  exercise  of  their  sacerdotal  functions,  others  in  open 
warfare. 
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In  1778  a.  Governor  was  sent  tlicre  from  Mexico  with  30  soldiers, 
but  be  resigned  liis  cb;irge  after  two  years'  service,  and  others 
succeeded  him. 

The  Ifshinds  are  very  poor.  The  products  are  Kice,  Sago,  Cocoa- 
nuts  and  Cane-sugar  to  a  small  extent ;  tliere  arc  also  pigs  and  fowls 
in  abundance.  Tlio  Spaniards  taught  the  natives  the  use  of  fire.  They 
were  a  warlike  people  ;  every  man  had  to  carr}^  arms.  Their  language 
is  Chamorro,  much  resembling  the  Visayan  dialect.  The  population, 
for  a  hundred  years  after  the  Spanish  occupation,  diminished.  Women 
]mrposely  sterilized  themselves.  Some  threw  their  new-born  offspring 
into  the  sea,  hoping  to  liberate  them  from  a  world  of  woe,  and  that 
tliey  would  regenerate  in  happiness.  In  the  l)eginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  population  was  further  diminished  by  an  epidemic  disease. 
During  the  first  century  of  Spanish  rule,  the  Government  were  never 
able  to  exact  the  payment  of  tribute.  At  the  present  day,  the  revenue 
of  the  islands  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
administration.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Governor,  Sr.  Pazos,  was 
assassinated  there. 

There  are  nine  towns  with  parish  priests.  All  the  Churches  are 
l)uilt  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  reed  thatching,  except  that  of  the 
capital,  which  has  an  iron  roof.  vSix  of  the  towns  have  Town  Halls 
made  of  bamboo  and  reed  grass  ;  one  has  a  wooden  building,  and  in 
two  of  them  (including  the  capital)  the  Town  Halls  are  of  stone. 

The  Seat  of  Government  is  at  Agaila  (called  in  old  official 
documents  the  *'  City  of  vSan  Ignacio  de  Agana  ").  It  is  situated  in 
the  creek  called  the  Port  of  Apra.  Ships  cannot  get  up  to  the 
capital ;  they  lie  about  two  miles  off  Puuta  Piti,  where  passengers, 
stores  and  mails  are  conveyed  to  a  wooden  landing-stage.  Five 
hundred  yards  from  here  is  the  Harbour-master's  office,  built  of  stone, 
with  a  tile  roof.  From  Punta  Piti  there  is  a  bad  road  of  about  five 
miles.  The  situation  of  Agafia  seems  to  be  ill-suited  for  communi- 
cation with  vessels,  and  proposals  were  ineffectually  made  by  two 
Governors,  since  1835,  to  establish  the  capital  town  elsewhere.  The 
central  Government  took  no  heed  of  their  recommendations.  In 
Agafia  there  is  a  Government  House,  a  Military  Hospital  and 
l^harmacy,  an  Artillery  Depot  and  Infantry  Barracks,  a  well  built 
l^rison,  a  Town  Hall,  the  Administrator's  Office,  called  by  the  natives 
'^tlie  shop,"  and  the  ruins  of  former  public  buildings.  It  is  a  ratlier 
pretty  town,  but  there  is  nothing  notable  to  be  seen. 
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The  natives  are  as  domesticated  as  the  Philippine  Islanders,  and 
have  much  better  features.  Spanish  and  a  little  English  are  spoken 
hy  many  of  them,  as  these  Islands  in  former  years  were  the  resort  of 
English-speaking  whalemen.  For  the  elementary  Education  of  the 
natives,  there  is  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  for  boys,  and  a 
girls'  school  in  Agaha  ;  and  in  seven  of  the  towns,  there  was,  in 
1888,  a  total  of  four  schools  for  boys,  five  schools  for  girls,  and  nine 
schools  for  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  20  masters  and  ix 
mistresses. 

When  the  Ladrone  Islands  (Marianas)  were  a  dependency  of  the 
Philippine  General-Government,  a  subsidized  mail  steamer  left  Manila 
for  Agaha,  and  two  or  three  other  ports,  every  three  months.     For  the 
Government  of  these  Islands  under  the  Spaniards,  inde  Chap.  XIII. 
*  *  «=  #  #  '1?  ^' 

An  island  was  discovered  l)y  one  of  the  Spanish  galleon  pilots  in 
1686,  and  called  Carolina,  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  but  its 
))earnigs  could  not  be  found  again  for  years. 

In  1696  two  canoes,  with  29  Pelew  Islanders,  drifted  to  the  coast 
of  Samar  Island,  and  landed  at  the  Town  of  Guivaii.  They  were  60 
ihiys  on  the  drift,  and  five  of  them  died  of  privations.  They  were 
terror-stricken  when  they  saw  a  man  on  shore  making  signs  to  them. 
When  he  went  out  to  tbem  in  a  boat,  and  boarded  one  of  the  canoes, 
they  all  jumped  out  and  got  Into  tlie  other  ;  then  when  the  man  got 
into  that,  they  Avere  in  utter  despair,  considering  themselves  prisoners. 

They  were  conducted  to  the  Spanish  priest  of  Guivan,  whom  they 
supposed  would  be  the  King  of  the  Ishuid,  and  on  whom  would 
ilcpend  their  lives  and  liberty.  They  prostrated  themselves,  and 
implored  his  mercy  and  the  favour  of  sparing  their  lives,  whilst  the 
priest  did  all  he  could,  by  signs,  to  reassure  them. 

It  happened  that  there  had  been  living  here,  for  some  years,  two 
other  strange  men  brought  to  this  shore  by  currents  and  contrary 
winds.  These  came  forward  to  see  the  novelty,  and  served  as 
interpreters,  so  that  the  newcomers  were  all  lodged  in  native  houses 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  received  the  best  hospitality. 

They  relateil  that  their  Islands  numbered  32,  and  only  produced 
fowls  and  sea-birds.  One  man  made  a  map,  by  placing  stones  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  Islands.  When  asked  about  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  one  took  a  handful  of  sand  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
countless.     There  was  a  King,  thoy  explained,  who  hold  his  court  in 
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the  Island  of  Lamurrec,  to  whom  the  chiefs  were  subject.  They  much 
respected  aud  obeyed  him.  Among  these  castaways  was  a  chief,  with 
his  wife — the  daughter  of  the  King. 

The  men  had  a  leaf-fibre  garment  around  their  loins,  and  to  it  was 
attached  a  piece  of  stuff  in  front,  which  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  hung  loose  at  the  back.  The  women  were  dressed  the  same  as 
the  men,  except  that  their  loin  vestment  reached  to  their  knees.  The 
King's  daughter  wore,  moreover,  tortoise-shell  ornaments. 

They  were  afraid  wlien  they  saw  a  cow  and  a  dog,  their  Island 
having  no  quadrupeds.  Thch-  sole  occupation  consisted  in  providing 
food  for  their  families.  Their  mark  of  courtesy  was  to  take  the 
hand  of  the  person  whom  they  ^saluted  and  pass  it  softly  over  the 
face. 

The  priest  gave  them  pieces  of  iron,  which  they  prized  as  if  they 
iiad  been  of  gold,  and  slept  w^ith  them  under  their  heads.  Their  only 
arms  were  lauces,  with  human  bones  for  points.  They  seemed  to  bo 
a  pacific  people,  intelligent  and  well-proportioned  physically.  Both, 
sexes  wore  long  hair  down  to  their  shoulders. 

Very  content  to  find  so  nuich  luxury  in  Samar,  they  offered  to 
return  and  !>ring  their  pco])le  to  trade.  T])e  «JeBuits  considered  this 
n  capital  pretext  for  subjecting  their  Islands,  and  the  Government 
iii})proved  of  it.  At  the  instance  of  the  Pope,  the  King  ordered  the 
<TOvernor-Gcneral,  Domingo  Zabalburu,  to  send  out  expeditions  in 
quest  of  these  Islands  ;  and,  between  1708  and  1710,  several  unsuccessful 
eiloi'ts  were  made  to  come  across  tliem.  In  1710,  two  islands  were 
discovered,  and  named  San  Andres.  Several  canoes  arrived  alongside 
of  the  ship,  and  the  occupants  accepted  the  Commander's  invitation  to 
^'ome  on  !>oard.  They  were  much  astonished  to  see  the  Spaniards 
Hmokc,  and  admired  the  iron  fastenings  of  the  vessel.  When  they  got 
iicar  shore,  they  all  began  to  dance,  cla])])ing  their  liands  to  beat  time. 
'Tiiey  measured  the  ship,  and  wondered  where  such  a  large  piece  of 
wood  could  have  come  from.  They  counted  the  crew,  and  presented 
them  with  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  herbs  from  their  canoes.  The  vessel 
anchored  near  to  the  shore,  but  there  was  a  strong  current  and  a  fresh 
w^iod  blowing,  so  that  it  was  imprudent  to  disembark.  However,  two 
priests  insisted  upon  erecting  a  cross  on  the  shore,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  quarter-master  and  an  officer  of  the  troops.  The  weather 
<'ompelled  the  master  to  weigh  anchor,  and   the  vessel  set  sail,  leaving 
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iiiteatiouallj)  in  trivial  formalities,  and  whilst  two  Spanish  meii-o'-war 
— the  '^  Manila  "  and  the  **  San  Quintiu  " — were  already  anchored 
in  the  Port  of  Yap,  the  German  warship  **  litis  "  entered,  landed 
marines,  and  hoisted  their  national  flag,  whilst  the  Spaniards  looked 
on.  Then  the  German  Commander  went  on  hoard  the  "  San 
Quintin  "  to  tell  the  Commander  that  possession  of  the  Islands  had 
been  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Neither  Capriles, 
the  appointed  Governor,  nor  Espaha,  the  Commander  of  the  "  San 
Quintin  "  made  any  opposition,  and  as  we  can  hardly  attribute  their 
inactivity  to  cowardice  (for  surely  Spanish  valour  has  not  degenerated 
to  such  a  degree),  we  can  only  suppose  that  they  followed  their 
Government's  instructions.  Capriles  and  Espafia  returned  to  Manila, 
and  were  both  rewarded  for  their  inaction  ;  the  former  being  appointed 
to  the  Government  of  Mindoro  Island.  In  Manila,  a  ridiculous  report 
was  circulated,  that  the  Germans  contemplated  an  attack  upon  the 
Philippines.  Earthworks  were  tlu'own  up  outside  the  city  wall  ; 
camions  were  mounted,  and  the  cry  of  invasion  resounded  all  over  the 
Colony.  Hundreds  of  families  fled  from  the  capital  and  environs  to 
adjacent  provinces,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  German  residents  was 
menaced  by  individual  patriotic  enthusiasts. 

In  Madrid,  popular  riots  followed  the  publication  of  the  incident. 
The  German  Embassy  was  assaulted,  a,nd  its  escutcheon  was  burnt  in 
the  streets  by  the  indignant  mob,  altbougli,  probably,  not  five  per  cent, 
of  the  rioters  had  any  idea  where  the  Caroline  Islands  were,  or  anything 
about  them.  Spain  acted  so  feel)ly,  and  Germany  so  vigorously,  in  this 
affair,  that  many  asked — was  it  not  due  to  a  secret  (mteiite  cordialc 
betvvx^en  the  respective  Ministries,  disrupted  only  by  the  weight  of 
Spanish  public  opinion  ?  Diplonuitic  notes  were  exchanged  between 
Madrid  and  I>crHn,  and  Germany,  anxious  to  withdraw  with  apparent 
dignity  from  an  affair  over  wdiich  it  was  proi)ably  never  intended  to 
waste  powder  and  shot,  referred  the  question  to  the  Pope,  who  arbitrated 
in  favour  of  Spain. 

J3ut  for  tliesc  events,  it  is  probable  that  vSpain  would  never  have 
done  anything  to  demonstrate  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  and, 
for  16  months  after  the  question  was  solved  by  Pontific  mediatiori, 
there  was  a  Spanish  Governor  in  Yap — Sr.  Elisa — a  few  troops 
suid  officials,  but  no  Government.  No  laws  were  promulgated,  and 
everybody  coutinucd  to  do  as  heretofore. 
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111  Ponape^  (Asencion  Island)  Sr.  Posadillo  was  appointed 
Governor.  A  few  troops  were  stationed  there  under  a  sub-lieutenant, 
wliilst  some  Capuchin  Friars — European  ecclesiastics  of  the  meanest 
type — were  sent  there  to  compete  with  the  American  Protestant 
missionaries  in  the  salvation  of  natives'  souls.  A  collision  naturally 
took  place,  and  the  Governor — well  known  in  Manila  as  crack-brained 
.and  tactless — sent  the  chief  Protestant  missionary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Doane, 
a,  prisoner  to  Manila  on  the  16th  of  June,  1887,*  He  was  sent  back 
to  Ponape  by  the  Governor-General,  but,  during  his  absence,  the 
eccentric  Posadillo  exercised  a  most  arbitrary  authority  over  the  natives. 
The  chiefs  were  compelled  to  serve  him  as  menials,  and  their  subjects 
were  formed  into  gangs,  to  work  like  convicts  ;  native  teachers  were 
suspended  from  their  duties  under  threat,  and  the  Capuchins  disputed 
the  possession  of  land,  and  attempted  to  coerce  the  natives  to  accept 
their  religion. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  natives  did  not  return  to  their  bondage, 
and  all  the  soldiers,  led  by  the  sub-lieutenant,  were  sent  to  bring  them 
in  by  force.  A  fight  ensued,  and  the  officer  and  troops,  to  the  last 
raau,  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  by  clubs,  stones  and  knives. 
The  astonished  Governor  fortified  his  place,  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  The  tribes  of  the  chiefs  Nott  and  Jockcts  were  up  in 
arms.  There  was  the  hulk  "  D^.  Maria  de  Molina  "  anchored  in  the 
roadstead,  and  the  Capuchins  fled  to  it  on  the  first  alarm.  The 
Governor  escaped  from  his  house  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July  with 
his  companions,  and  rushed  to  the  sea,  probably  intending  to  swim  out 
to  the  hulk.  But  who  knows?  He  and  his  partisans  were  chased  by 
natives,  who  killed  them  all. 

On  the  21st  of  Septeml)cr,  tlic  news  of  the  tragedy  reached  Manila 
l)y  the  man-o'-war  ^'  San  Quintin "  About  six  weeks  aftervv'ards, 
three  men-o'-war  were  sent  to  Ponape  with  infantry,  artillery,  a 
niountain  battery,  and  a  section  of  Engineers — a  total  of  about  558  men 
— but  on  their  arrival  they  met  an  American  warship — the  "  Essex  " — 
which  had  hastened  on  to  protect  American  interests.  The  Spaniards 
limited  their  operations  to  the  seizure  of  a  few  accused  individuals, 
whom  they  brought  to  Manila,  and  the  garrison  of  Yap  was  increased 
to  100  men,  under  a  Captain  and  subordinate  officers.     The  prisouen^ 

^  Mr.  Doane  is  reported  to  have  died  in  Honolulu  about  June  1890. 
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were  tried  in  Manila  by  coiii'l-martial,  and  I  acted  as  interpreter.  It 
was  foniid  that  ihcj  liad  only  been  loyal  to  the  bidding  of  their  chiefs, 
and  were  not  inorally  culpable,  wliilst  the  action  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Ponape  met  with  general  repi-obation.  Pnblic  opinion  gave 
expression  to  the  little  sympathy  dae  to  a  man  who  had  expiated  his 
own  imprudence. 

Again,  in  July  1890.  a  party  of  54  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant 
Porras,  wlnlst  cugaged  in  felling  timber  in  the  forest,  was  attacked  by 
the  Malatana  (Caroline)  tribe,  who  killed  the  officer  and  27  of  his  men. 
The  news  was  telegraphed  to  the  Home  Government,  and  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  Madrid.  A  conference  of  Ministers  was  at  once  held. 
Professional  politicians  in  the  Spanish  metropolis  made  an  attempt, 
through  the  ])ublic  jouriuils,  to  gain  something  for  their  respective 
parties  from  the  occurrence — whilst  the  Cauovas  Ministry  cabled  to  the 
Governor-General  Weyler  discretionary  power  to  pmush  these  Islanders. 
Within  a  few  months,  troops  were  sent  from  Maiula  for  that  purpose. 
Instead,  however,  of  chastising  the  Kmiahas^  the  (jovernmcnt  forces 
Avere  repulsed  by  tliem  with  great  slaughter.  The  commissariat 
arrangements  were  most  deficient  :  my  friend  Colonel  Gutierrez  Soto, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  was  so  inadecpiately  supported  by  the 
War  Department,  that,  yielding  to  despair,  and  crestfallen  by  reason  of 
the  open  and  adverse  criticism  of  his  plan  of  campaign — he  shot 
himself. 


CHArTEIl    IV. 


ATTEMPTED  CONQUEST  BY  CHINESE. 

On  the  death  of  Geuenil  Lcgaspi,  the  Government  of  the  Colony 
Avas  assnnicd  by  the  lloyal  Treasurer,  GiU(h)  de  Lavczares,  iu 
eonforniity  witli  tlie  sealed  instructions  from  the  Supremo  Court  of 
Mexico,  which  were  now  opened.  During  this  period,  the  possession 
of  the  Ishiuds  was  unsuccessfully  disputed  by  a  rival  expedition  under 
the  command  of  a  Chinaman,  Li-ma-hong,  whom  the  Spaniards  were 
pleased  to  term  a  pirate,  forgetting,  pcrliaps,  that  they  themselves  had 
only  recently  wrested  the  country  from  its  former  possessors  hy  virtue 
of  rniiiht  airainst  ri<rht.  On  tlie  coasts  of  his  native  couidry  he  had 
indeed  1>cen  a  pirate.  Eor  the  many  depredations  connnitted  hy  him 
against  private  traders  and  property,  the  Celestial  Emperor,  failing  to 
catch  him  ])y  cajolery,  outlawed  him. 

I>orn  in  the  port  of  Tiuchiu,  Li-ma-hong  at  an  early  age  evinced  a 
martial  spirit  and  joined  a  band  of  corsaii's  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  the  terror  of  the  China  coasts.  On  the  demise  of  his  chief  ho 
was  unanimously  elected  leader  of  the  buccaneering  cruisers.  At 
length,  pursued  in  all  directions  by  the  imperial  ships  of  war,  he 
determined  to  attempt  tlie  conquest  of  the  Thilippines.  Presumably 
the  same  incentives  which  impelled  the  Spanish  mariners  to  conquer 
lands  jind  overthrow  dynasties — the  vision  of  wealth,  glory  and  empire, 
— aAvakened  a  like  ambition  in  the  Chinese  Jidventnrer.  It  was  the 
s])irit  of  tlio  age.^  In  his  sea-Avanderings  he  happened  to  fall  in  with 
a  Chinese  trading   junk  returning  from  jManila    with   the  proceeds  of 


'  Guide  de  Lavezares  deposed  a  SuKan  in  Borneo  in  order  to  aid  another  to 
tlie  tlirone,  and  even  asked  permission  of  Ivlni^  ]*iiil:[)  IT.  to  eoiiqucr  China  which 
o['  course  was  not  conceded  to  him.  YidA'  also  the  history  of  the  (h^Ntruetion  of  the 
Aztec  (Mexican)  and  Incas  (Peruvian)  dynasties  by  the  Spaniards. 
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her  cargo  eold  there.  This  he  seized,  and  the  captive  crew  were 
constrained  to  pilot  his  fleet  towards  the  capital  of  Luzon.  From 
them  he  learnt  how  easily  the  natives  had  been  plundered  by  a  handful, 
of  foreigners — the  probable  extent  of  the  opposition  he  might 
encounter — the  defences  established — the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
district,  and  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  62  war  ships  or  armed  junks,  well  founds 
having  on  board  2,000  sailors,  2,000  soldiers,  1,500  women,  a  number 
of  artisans,  and  all  that  could  be  conveniently  carried  with  which  to 
gain  and  organize  his  new  Kingdom.  On  its  way  the  squadron  cast 
anchor  ofi"  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Sur,  where  a  iew  troops  were  sent 
ashore  to  get  provisions.  Whilst  returning  to  the  junks,  they  sacked 
the  village  and  set  fire  to  the  huts.  Tlie  news  of  this  outrage  was 
hastily  communicated  to  Juan  Salcedo,  who  had  been  pacifying  the 
jN'orthern  Provinces  since  July,  1572,  and  was  at  the  time  in  Villa 
Fernandina  (now  called  Vigan).  Li-ma-hong  continued  his  course 
uutil  calms  compelled  his  ships  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Caoayan 
(Ilocos  coast),  where  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  were  stationed  under  the 
orders  of  Juan  Salcedo,  who  still  was  in  the  immediate  town  of  Vigan. 
Under  his  direction,  preparations  were  made  to  prevent  the  enemy 
entering  the  river,  but  such  was  not  Li-ma-houg's  intention.  He  again 
set  sail  ;  whilst  Salcedo,  naturally  supposing  his  course  would  be 
towards  Manila,  also  started  at  the  same  time  for  the  capital  with  all 
the  fighting  men  he  could  collect,  leaving  only  30  men  to  garrison 
Vigan  and  protect  the  State  interests  tliore. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1574,  the  squadron  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Manila,  and  Li-ma-hong  sent  forAvard  his  Lieutenant  Sioco — a 
Japanese — at  the  head  of  600  fighting  men  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  Spaniards.  A  strong  gale  however  destroyed  several  of  his  junks, 
in  which  about  200  men  perished. 

With  the  remainder  he  reached  the  coast  at  Parafiaque,  a  village 
a  few  miles  south  of  Manila.  Thence,  with  tow  lines,  the  400  soldiers 
hauled  their  junks  up  to  the  beacli  of  the  capital. 

Already  at  the  village  of  Malate  the  alarm  was  raised,  but  the 
Spaniards  could  not  give  credit  to  -the  reports,  and  no  resistance  was 
offered  until  the  Chinese  were  within  the  gates  of  the  city.  Martin 
de  Goiti,  the  Maestre  de  Campo,  second  in  command  to  the  Governor, 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  attack. 
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Tlie  flames  aucl  smoke  arising  from  his  burning  residence  were  tho 
first  indications  which  the  Governor  received  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  Spaniards  took  rcfngc  in  the  Fort  of  Santiago,  which  the  Chinese 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  by  storm,  when  their  attention  was  drawn 
elsewhere  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  led  by  a  Spanish  sub-lieutenant. 
Under  the  mistaken  impression  that  these  were  the  vanguard  of  a 
formidable  corps,  Sioco  sounded  the  retreat.  A  bloody  hand-to-hand 
combat  followed,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  Chinese  collected  their 
dead  and  regained  their  junks. 

In  the  meantime  Li-ma-hong,  with  the  reserved  forces,  was  lying 
in  the  roadstead  of  Cavite,  and  Sioco  hastened  to  report  to  him  the 
result  of  the  attack,  which  had  cost  the  invader  over  one  hundred  dead 
and  more  than  that  number  wounded.  Thereupon  Li-ma-houg  resolved 
to  rest  his  troops  and  renew  the  conflict  in  two  days'  time  under  his 
personal  supervision.  The  next  day  Juan  Salcedo  arrived  by  sea  with 
reinforcements  from  Vigan,  and  preparations  were  unceasingly  made  for 
the  expected  encounter.  Salcedo  having  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Maestro  do  Campo,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Goiti,  the  organisation 
of  the  defence  Avas  entrusted  to  his  immediate  care. 

By  daybreak  on  the  Srd  of  December,  the  enemy's  fleet  hove  to  off 
tlie  capital,  where  Li-ma-hong  harangued  his  troops,  whilst  the  cornets 
Jiiul  drums  of  the  Spaniards  were  sounding  the  alarm  for  their  fighting 
men  to  assemble  in  the  fort. 

Then  1,500  chosen  men,  well  armed,  were  disembarked  imder  the 
leadership  of  Sioco,  who  swore  to  take  the  ])lace  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
Sioco  separated  his  forces  into  three  divisions.  The  city  w^as  set  fire 
to,  and  Sioco  advanced  towards  the  fort,  into  Aviiich  hand-grenades  Avcrc 
thrown,  whilst  Li-nui-hong  sup])orted  the  attack  with  his  ships' cannon. 
Sioco,  with  his  division,  at  length  entered  the  fort,  and  a  hand- 
to-liand  fight  ensued.  For  a  while  the  issue  was  doubtful.  Salcedo 
^'niglit  like  a  lion.  Even  the  aged  Governor  was  well  at  the  front 
'0  encourage  the  deadly  struggle  for  existence.  The  Spaniards  finally 
,^^<Mned  tho  victory  ;  tho  Chinese  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugliter, 
''"''1  tlieir  leader  having  been  killed,  they  tied  in  complete  disorder, 
S;ilcedo,  profiting  by  the  confusion,  now  took  the  offensive  and 
^ollowed  up  the  enemy,  pursuing  them  along  the  sea-shore,  where  they 
^verc  joined  by  the  third  division,  which  had  remained  inactive.  The 
I  :uiic  of  the  Chinese  spread  rapidly,  and  Li-ma-hong,  in  despair,  landed 
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aiiotlxer  coutingont  of  about  500  men,  whilst  lie  still  continued  afloat, 
but  even  with  this  reinforcement  the  morale  of  his  army  could  not  be 
regained. 

The  'Chinese  troops  therefore,  harassed  on  all  sides,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  on  board  the  fleet,  and  Li-ma-lioug  set  sail  again 
for  tlio  west  coast  of  the  island.  Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  Manila,  Li-ma-liong  determined  to  set  up  his  capital  in 
other  parts.  In  a  few  days  lie  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Agno 
River,  in  the  province  of  Tangasinan,  wiiere  he  proclaimed  to  the 
natives  tliat  he  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards.  The 
luhabitants  there,  having  uo  pai'ticular  choice  between  two  masters, 
received  Li-ma-hong  with  welcome,  and  he  therenpon  set  about  the 
foundation  of  his  new  capital  some  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Months  passed  l)efore  the  Spaniards  came  in  force  to  dislodge 
tiie  invader.  Feeling  themselves  secure  in  their  new  abode,  the 
Chinese  had  built  many  dwellings,  a  small  fortress,  a  pagoda,  etc.  At 
leno-th  an  CKpeditioii  was  despat(died  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Salcedo.  Tiiis  was  composed  of  about  2oO  Spaniards  and  1,600 
natives  well  equipped  with  small  arms,  ammunition  and  artillery.  Tlie 
llower  oE  the  vSpanish  Colony,  accompaui(3d  l)y  two  priests  and  the 
Eajah  of  Tondo,  set  out  to  expel  the  formidable  foe.  Li-ma-hong 
made  a  bold  resistance  and  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  Salcedo.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Viceroy  of  Fokien,  Iniviug  lieard  of  Li-ma-hong's 
d.aring  exploits,  had  commissioned  a  ship  of  war  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  his  imperial  master's  old  enemy.  The  envoy  was 
received  with  delight  by  the  Spaniards,  who  invited  him  to  accompany 
them  to  Manila  to  interview  the  Governor. 

Li-ma-hong  still  field  out,  but  perceiving  that  an  irresistible 
onslauglit  v/as  being  projected  against  him  by  Salcedo's  party,  he  very 
cunningly  and  cpiitc  unexpectedly  gave  them  the  slip,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  river  Avith  his  ships  l>y  one  of  the  mouths  unknown  to  his 
enemies.*  In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  Li-ma-hoiig 
iu«'cniously  feigned  an  assault  in  an  opposite  cpuirter.  Of  course,  on 
his  escape,  he  had  to  abandon  the  troops  employed  in  this  mananivre. 
These,  losing  all   hope,  and  having   indeed  nothing   1>ut  their  lives  to 


'  According  to  Juau  de  la  Concepcion,  in  his  "  Hist,  Gen.  de  Philipiims," 
Vol.  L,  page  4;>L  J^i-ma-hong  made  his  escape  by  cutting  a  canal  for  his  ships  io 
pass  through,  but'this  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  under  the  circumstances. 
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light  for,  fled  to  the  mouiitiiiiis.  lleiico,  it  is  popubirly  sii[)posed  that 
frooi  these  fugitives  deseeiids  th<^  raeo  oi*  people  iu  th.'it  |u\)vii]ee  still 
tlistinguishable  by  their  ohli([ue  eyes  aiid  known  l)y  the  i^june  of 
Jgorrote-Chiiiese. 

''Aide  tot  it  Dlvti  fduicra^'  is  an  ohl  Freneh  inaxiie.,  Init  the 
Spanianls  ehose  to  attribnte  their  deliverance  from  tlieir  Chinese  rival 
10  the  friendly  intervention  of  Saint  Andrew.  This  Saint  wns  declared 
thenceforth  to  be  the  i*atron  Saint  of  Manila,  and  in  Ids  honour  High 
\Iass  is  celebrated  in  tlic  Calliedral  at  8  a.m.  on  tlie  oOth  of  each 
Novend)er.  It  is  a.  public  holiday  and  gala-(hiy,  when  all  the  higliest 
rivil,  mditary  and  religious  authorities  attoiid  the  Furieion  votiva  dc 
S/m  .iudres.  This  oj)portunity  to  assert  tlie  supremacy  of  ecclcsiastica! 
power  was  })ot  lost  to  tlie  Church,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the 
custom  after  heaiing  Mass,  to  spread  the  Spanisii  national  flag  on  tiie 
itoor  of  tlie  Catliedral  for  tlie  metropolitan  Andibishop  to  walk  over 
it.  It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Cxovernor- 
iiencral  refused  to  witness  this  antiqmited  formula  wliich,  iu  ])ublic  at, 
least,  no  longer  ol)ta.ins.  Latterly  it  was  the  i)ractice  to  carry  the  Ivoyai 
Standard  before  the  altar.  Both  before  and  after  the  Mass,  the  bc;ire^. 
(Al/crcz  Jical)^  weai'ing  his  hat  ami  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  stood  on  the  altar  lioor,  raised  his  hat  three  times,  and  three 
times  dipped  tiie  flag  before  the  Image  of  Christ,  then,  facing  tue 
public,  lie  repeated  this  ceremony.  On  Saint  Andrew's  Eve,  the 
lh)yal  Standard  wriS  boi'ue  iu  procession  from  the  Cathedral  througii 
flic  princi])a,l  sti'eets  of  the  city,  escorted  by  civil  functionaries  and 
iollowed  by  a  l)and  of  mu^ic.  This  ceremony  was  known  as  the  I^aseo 
<l(l  Real  J\'iidon, 

According  to  .hum  do  la  Conce})(uon,  the  Rajjdis^  Soiimuu  and. 
hacandola  took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  raise  a,  rebellion  against 
die  Spaniards.  The  natives  too  of  Mindoro  Island  revolted  and 
'Maltreated  the  priests,  Init  all  these  disturbances  were  speedily  quelled 
'i*.y  a  detaciiment  of  sohliers. 

The  Governor  wdllingly  accepted  the  olier  of  the  comiaauder  of, 
b'^'  Cltinese  man-o'-war  to  convey  ambassadors  to  his  country  to  visit 
'^"'  ATceroy  and  make  a.  commerciad  treaty.  Therefore  two  priests, 
^^l;utiu  Eada  and    Cxerdnimo    Martin,   were  commissioned  to    carry   a 


»  Otber  authors  assert  that  only  Bohmaa  rebelled. 
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letter  of   greeting  aiKl    presents   to  this  personage,  who  received  them 
with  great  distinction,  but  objected  to  their  residing  in  the  country. 

After  the  defeat  of  Li-ina-hong,  Juan  Salcedo  again  set  out  to  the 
JN^ortheru  Provinces  of  Luzon  Island,  to  continue  his  task  of  reducing 
the  natives  to  submission.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1576,  he  died  of 
fever  near  Vigan  (then  called  Villa  Fernandina)^  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Ilocos  Sur.  A  year  afterwards,  what  could  be  found  of  his  bones 
were  place<l  in  the  ossuary  of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  Legaspi,  in 
the  xlugustiuc  Chapel  of  vSaint  Fausto,  Manila.  His  skull,  however, 
Arhich  had  been  earned  olf  by  the  natives  of  Ilocos,  could  not  ]>c 
recovered  in  spite  of  all  threats  and  promises.  In  Vigan  tliere  is  a 
snuill  monument  raised  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  tliis  famous 
warrior,  and  there  is  also  a  street  bearing  bis  name. 

For  several  years  following  these  events,  the  rpiestion  of  prestige 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  tlie  colony  was  acrimoniously  contested  by  tlie 
Governor-General,  the  Supreme  Covu't  and  the  ecclesiastics. 

Tlie  Governor  was  censured  by  his  op])onenis  for  all(3g(M|  undue 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  The  Supreme  Court,  estal>lishetl  on 
the  Mexican  model,  was  re])roached  with  seeking  to  overstep  the  limits 
(d'  its  functions.  Every  legal  (juiblde  w^as  adjusted  l)y  a  dilatory 
process,  impractical)le  in  a  colony  yet  in  its  infancy,  Avhere  sunnnary 
justice  was  indis|)ensable  b)r  the  nmintennnce  of  order  imperfeclly 
understood  by  iho  masses.  Ibit  the  fault  laid  less  with  the  justices 
than  with  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself.  jS\)r  w^as  this  stale  of 
aiiairs  imi)roved  bv  the  growing  discontent  and  immoderate  andjition  of 
the  clergy,  who  uni'endttingly  urged  their  pretensions  to  innnunity  from 
State  control,  ailirnung  the  supi'amuiulane  condition  of  their  office. 

An  excellent,  code  of  laws,  called  the  Leyes  do  Indins,  in  fori*c 
in  ]Mexi(;o,  was  adopted  here,  but  moditications  in  luirmony  with  the 
special  conditions  of  this  colony  wei"e  urgently  necessary,  whilsi  al- 
the  ])ranches  of  government  called  for  reorganization  or  reform.  Fi^U-' 
these  circumstances,  the  Bishop  of  Manila,  Domingo  Salazar,  too'v  ih<' 
initiative  in  commissioning  a  priest,  Fray  Alonso  Sanchez,  to  romv' 
firstly  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  Spam, 
to  expose  tlie  grievances  of  his  pjir ty. 

Alonso  Sanchez  left  the  Philippines  with  his  appointment  a3 
Drocurator-general  for  the  Augustine  order  of  monks.    As  the  exccutiou 
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of  tbe  proposed  reforuis,  which  h(3  was  cduirgcd  to  hiy  before  His 
MajeHty,  woukl,  il'  conceded,  ])e  eiitriisted  to  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
Lis  first  care  was  to  seek  the  partisa,nship  of  the  Viceroy  of  that 
Colony  ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  Thence  he  continued  his  journey 
to  Seville^  Avlicre  the  Court  lia])pened  to  he,  arriving  there  in  September, 
1587.  Ho  was  at  once  granted  an  audience  of  the  King,  to  present  his 
<nedcntials  and  menioriaJs  rehitive  to  Philip})ine  affairs  in  general,  and 
ecclesiastical,  judicial,  military  and  native  matters  in  particular.  The 
King  promised  to  peruse  all  the  documents,  l>ut  sutferiug  from  gout, 
and  having  so  nuiny  and  distinct  State  conc^crns  to  attend  to,  the 
negotiatiojis  were  greatly  dchiyed.  Finally,  Sanchez,  sought  a  minister 
who  liad  easy  acc^ess  to  ilio  Royal  apartments,  and  this  persouage 
()l)tained  from  the  King  permission  to  examiiui  the  documents  and  hand 
to  him  a  succinct  resume  of  tha  whole  for  llis  Majesty's  consideration. 
A  commission  was  then  appointed,  including  Sanchez,  and  tlio 
Vieliberations  lasted  five  months. 

At  this  period,  public  opinion  in  the  Spanish  Universities  was  very 
divided  with  respect  to  Catholic  missions  in  the  Indies. 

Some  maintained  that  the  propaganda  of  the  faith  ought  to  1)0 
i)ureiy  Apostolic,  such  as  Jesus  Christ  taught  to  Ids  disciples, 
inculcating  doctrines  of  humiliiy  and  poverty  without  arms  or  violence, 
nnd  if,  nevertheless,  tlie  heathens  refused  to  welcome  tliis  mission  of 
pcjice,  tlie  missionaries  should  sim])ly  abandon  them  in  silence  without 
Fiu'ther  demonstration  than  tliat  of  shaking  the  dirst  off  their  feet. 

Others  held,  and  aniongst  them  was  Sanchez,  tluit  sucli  a  method 
was  useless  and  impracticable,  aiid  that  it  was  justifial>le  to  force  their 
religion  upon  primitive  ra.(*es  at  tlie  poiitt  of  the  swor<l  if  uecessar}^ 
using  any  violence  to  enforce  its  ac(^e])tancc. 

Much  ill-feelit)g  was  aroused  in  the  discussion  of  these  two  and 
distinct  theories,  Juan  Volante,  a  Dominican  Friar  of  the  Convent  of 
^hu'  I/ady  of  Atocha,  presented  a  }Kd,ition  against  the  views  of  the 
^^uiudiez  faction,  declaring  that  the  idea,  of  ingrafting  religion  with  the 
aid  of  arms  was  scandalous.  Fray  Juan  Volante  was  so  importunate, 
^l>at  he  had  to  be  heard  in  Council,  but  tieither  party  yielded.  At 
length,  the  intervention  of  the  Bishops  of  Manila,  Macao  and  Malacca 
^^5id  several  captains  and  governors  in  the  Indies  inliuenced  the  King  to 
IHit  an  end  to  the  controversy,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  no 
.^"^od. 
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The  Kinp;  retired  to  the  Monasfery  of  tlie  P^^^eorial,  nud  SanclieK 
•^'Jis  citeii  to  meet  him  there  to  iejiru  the  Koynl  wilL  Ahout  tlie  Fame 
time  the  news  reached  the  King  of  the  h)ss  of  the  so-called  IiiviHcihlo 
Armada,  Fe:;t  under  the  command  of  the  incompetent  Duke  of  Medii^a 
Sidonia  to  annex  England.  Notwitiistanding  this  severe  hlow  to  the 
vain  aml)ition  of  Philip,  the  affairs  of  the  Philip|)ines  were  delayed  hut 
a  short  time.  On  the  hasis  of  the  ix^commendatlon  of  the  junta,  the 
lioyal  Assent  was  given  to  ;in  importJint  decree,  of  which  the  most 
signifi<\ant  articles  are  the  following,  namely  : — -The  trilvute  was  fixed 
hy  the  King  at  ten  rcales  (o  -)  per  ammm,  payal)le  hy  the  natives  in 
gold,  silver,  or  grain,  or  ])art  in  op.e  conmiodity  and  })art  in  the  other. 
Of  tills  tribute,  eight  reales  Avere  to  ]>o  paid  to  the  TVeasury,  one  half 
real  to  the  hishop  and  clergy,  and  ouc-and-a-half  reales  to  he  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  soldiery.  P'ull  trihute  was  not  to  he  exacted 
from  the  natives  still  unsulrjected  to  the  (Jrown.  ITntil  thcii' 
confidence  and  loyalty  should  he  gained  hy  friendly  overtures,  they  wcye 
to  pay  a  small  recognition  of  vassalage,  and  sul)seqnently  the  tivilvute  in 
common  with  the  rest. 

Instead  of  one-fifth  value  of  gold  and  liiddeu  trejtsure  due  to  His 
]!^Iajesty  (rc^rl  qninto)^  lie  would  henceforth  receive  only  one-tenth 
of  such  value,  excepting  that  of  gold,  whi(di  the  ?iatives  would  be 
])ermitted  to  extract  free  of  rel?ate. 

A  customs  duty  of  ?^'^  ad  vdlorem  was  to  he  paid  on  mercliantlinc 
sold,  and  this  duty  was  to  l)e  spent  on  tlie  army. 

PLxport  <luty  was  to  be  paid  on  goods  shipped  to  IS^cv^^  S}){ii:J 
(Mexico),  and  this  impost  wa,s  also  to  he  exclusively  spent  on  the  nvmud 
forces. 

The  number  of  p]uropean  troops  in  tlic  Coh)n3^  was  fixed  at  MKl 
men-at-arms,  divided  into  six  companies,  eacli  under  a  cajitain,  a 
sub-lieutenant,  a  sergeant,  and  two  coi-porahs.  Their  ])ay  wan  to  I'C 
as  follows,  namely  : — Captain  $3o,  sub-lieutenant  $20,  sergeant  $10, 
corporal  §7,  rank  and  file  $6  per  morith  ;  besides  whicli,  an  anniK  •' 
gratuity  of  $1(),00()  was  to  be  proportionately  distributed  to  alL 

Recruits  from  Mexico  were  uot  to  enlist  under  the  age  of"  '5 
years. 

The  Captain-General  was  to  have  a  ])ody-gmird  of  24  i^c; 
(Halberdiers)  with  \\\o  ])ay  of  those  of  the  line,  under  the  imimM'^- 
command  of  a  Captain  to  be  paid  §15  per  month. 
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Salnries  due  to  State  emplojvid  were  to  ])e  punetiially  paid  when 
iliie  ;  and  when  fluids  were  wanted  for  tlitit  purpose,  they  were  to  be 
i^upplied  from  Mexieo. 

The  Kin<^  inadcMi  donation  of  $1 2,()()(),  which,  with  another  like 
sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  would  servo 
'so  ii(|ui(hite  tlieir  debts  ineuiTed  on  their  first  occupation  of  the 
islinids. 

The  ( Governor  and  Hishop  were  recomnionded  to  consider  the  projeei 
(>!'  a  rerug-e  foi*  young  Spanish  women  arrived  from  Spain,  {ind  to  study 
the  (juestion  of  dov/ries  for  native  v/omen  married  to  poor  Spaniards. 

The  olHces  of  Secretaries  and  iS^otaries  were  no  ]oni;-er  to  be  sohl, 
DUt  confeiTcd  on  persons  who  merited  su(di  appointments. 

The  governors  ^vere  instructed  not  to  make  grants  of  land  to  their 
relations,  servants  or  friends,  brd;  sohdy  to  those  who  should  have 
re:sided  at  k^ast  tliree  years  in  the  ishuuls,  and  have  workcvl  the  hmd^ 
Si)  conceded.  Any  grants  whicli  miglit  have  ah-eady  been  made  to  the 
rv^kitions  of  the  governors  or  nnigistrates  were  to  be  can(;ellevL 

The  rent  paid  l)y  the  C/hinese  for  the  hind  they  occu])ied  was  to 
be  !n)])lied  to  the  necessities  of  tlie  ca[)ital. 

Tiie  Governor  and  IJisiioj)  were  to  enjoin  the  judges  not  to  |)ermit 
costly  hiw-suits,  but  to  execute  snmnuiry  justice  verbally,  and  so  far  as 
]»ossible,  fines  were  not  to  i)e  iniiicted. 

The  City  of  Manila  was  to  be  fortified  in  a  manner  to  ensure  it 
against  all  furtlier  attacks  or  risings. 

Four  'penitentiaries  were  to  be  established  in  the  Islands  in  (he 
nvost  conveident  phices,  with  the  }}Ci'(i:^:^iiry  garrisons,  and  six  to  eight 
galleys  and  frigates  well  armed  and  ready  for  defence  against  the 
Knglisli  corsairs  who  migiit  come  ])y  way  of  the  Moluccas. 

In  the  most  remote  and  unexploi-ed  parts  of  tlie  Islands,  tiie 
cJovernor  was  to  have  unlimited  powers  (o  act  as  he  should  please, 
without  consulting  His  Majesty;  but  projected  enterprises  of  conversion, 
pacification,  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  the  Koyal  Treasury,  vvcre  to  be 
■^ulunitted  to  a  Council  comprising  the  ]>ishop,  the  captains,  &v..  The 
^'Overnor  was  authorised  to  capitulate  and  agree  with  the  captains  and 
•>tl)crs  who  might  care  to  undertake  conversions  and  pacifications  on 
^Heir  own  account,  and  to  concede  the  title  of  Maestrc  de  Canrpo  to 
^uch  persons,  on  condition  that  such  capitulations  should  be  forwarded 
^•0  Ilis  Majesty  for  ratification. 
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Only  those  persons  doniiciled  in  the  Islaiuls  would  l>e  permitted 
to  trade  with  them. 

A  sum  of  $1,000  was  to  be  taken  from  tlie  tributes  paid  into  the 
Eoyjil  Treasury  for  the  foumhition  of  tiie  lI()S])iial  for  the  Spaniards, 
tiud  the  auinial  suui  of  $600,  appi'Opriated  by  tlic  ilovivuor  for  its 
support,  was  coMfirmecb  Moreover,  tlie  Royal  Treasury  of  Mexico  was 
to  send  elotluug  to  the  vahu3  of  400  dueats  for  tlie  Hospital  use, 

TJio  IIos])ital  for  the  uatives  was  to  receive  au  aunoal  donatio?? 
of  $600  for  its  sup[)()rt,  and  an  immediate  sup})ly  of  cloiliiiig  from 
Mexico  to  the  value  of  $200. 

Slaves  hehl  by  Spauiards  were  to  ])e  innnediately  set  at.  liberty,  No 
native  was  thenceforth  to  nnike  slaves.  All  new-born  natives  Vv^ere 
<Iechired  free.  The  bondage  of  a,ll  existing  slaves  fi'om  ten  years  of 
age  was  to  cea.sc  on  their  attaining  twenty  years  of  age.  Those  above 
twenty  years  of  age  were  to  serve  five  years  longer,  and  then  become 
free.  At  jiny  time,  notwithstanding  tlie  foregoing  coivJ.itions,  tliey 
would  be  entitled  to  purchase  their  liberty,  the  pi'ice  of  v/Iacdi  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  (Governor  and  the  Bishop.^ 

\ There  being  no  tithes  payable  to  ilu^  Church  by  8]>aniards  or 
natives,  the  ek'.rgy  were  to  receive  for  their  maintenance  the  half  rea,l 
a!>ove  mentioned  in  lieu  thereof,  from  the  trilntte  paid  by  eacdi  native 
sulvjected  to  the  Crown.  When  the  >Spa,uiards  should  have  crops,  they 
were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  chrrgy. 

A  grant  was  made  of  12,000  duc;its  foi-  the  buihling  and  ornaments 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  an  immediate  advance  of  2,000  dueats  on 
Jiccount  of  this  grant  was  made  from  the  runds  to  ])(i  remitted  from 
Mexi(io. 

Forty  Austin  Fi'inrs  were  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  i^hilippineSy 
to  be  followed  by  missionaries  from  other  coi'porrdicm-.  The  King 
allowed  §500  to  be  paid  against  the  §1,000  passage  money  for  eavfi 
priest,  the  balance  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  fiiinls  of  the 
clergy,  derived  from  their  sluu-e  of  the  tribute. 


'  Bondage  in  tlie  lUiilippines  was  a])])aTently  not  so  necessary  for  tlie  intcrcsi^^ 
of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  Cuba,  wlicre  a  coinratssiojiof  Friars,  af)pointc(l  soou 
after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  to  dehbei-aic  on  tlie  policy  of  partially  permit liis.^' 
fila very  there,  reported  "tliat  the  Indians  would  not  labour  without  conipulsioe 
*'  and  that,  unless  they  labourcMl,  they  could  not  be  brought  into  coirimunication 
"  with  the  whites,  nor  be  converted  to  ('lirisf ianity/'  Vl/Ie  W,  il.  Prescott's 
*'  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"'  loin.  II.,  Chap.  I.,  page  101,  ol  1878. 
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Missionaries  In  great  numbers  bad  ab^cady  flocked  to  tbo 
Phib'ppincs  and  roamed  wlierever  tbey  tbougbt  fit,  witbout  license 
from  tbe  Bisbop,  wbosc  autbority  tbey  utterly  repudiated. 

Affirming  tbat  tbey  bad  tbe  db'ect  consent  of  His  Holiness  flie 
Pope,  tliey  menaced  witli  excommunication  wliosoever  attempted  to 
impede  tbcm  in  tbcir  free  peregrination.  Five  years  after  tbe 
f()iin(bition  of  Manila,  the  city  and  environs  were  infested  witb 
niggardly  mendicant  Friars,  wboso  slotbful  babits  placed  tbeir 
Hupercilious  countrymen  in  ridicule  before  tbe  natives.  Tliey  were 
tolerated  but  a  sbort  time  in  tlie  Islands  ;  not  altogetber  because  of 
tbe  rain  tbey  wonld  bave  brougbt  to  European  moral  influence  on 
[he  untutored  tribes,  l)ut  because  tbe  Bisbop  was  bigbly  jealous  of 
ail  competition  against  tbe  Augustine  order  to  wbicb  bo  belongedo 
Cosisequent  on  tbe  representations  of  Fray  Alonso  Sancbez,  His 
Miijesty  ordained  tbat  all  priests  wbo  went  to  tbe  Pbilippines  were, 
ill  tbe  first  place,  to  resolve  never  to  quit  tbe  Islands  Avitbout  tbe 
l>isbop's  sanction,  wliicli  Avas  to  be  conceded  witb  great  circumspection 
and  only  in  extreme  cases,  Avbilst  tbe  Governor  was  instructed  not  to 
afibrd  tbcm  means  of  exit  on  bis  sole  autbority. 

Ncitlier  did  tbe  Bisbop  regard  witb  satisfaction  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
(V)inmissnry  of  tbe  Inquisition,  wbosc  secret  investigations,  sbrouded 
witb  mystery,  curtailed  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  loftiest  functionary,  sacred 
<'!•  civil.  At  tbe  instigation  of  Fray  Alonso  Sancbez,  tbe  junta 
icoonnnendcd  tbe  King  to  recall  tbe  Conunissary  and  extingnisb  tbe 
<>^ru'o,  ])ut  be  rcfnsed  to  do  so.  In  sbort,  tbe  cbief  aims  of  tbe  Bisbop 
'vcre  to  enbance  tbe  power  of  tlie  Friars,  raise  tbe  dignity  of  tbe 
Colonial  mitre,  and  secure  a  religions  monopoly  for  tbe  Angnstine 
')r«bT. 

Gomez  I^erez  Dasmjirifias  was  tlie  next  Governor  appointed  to  tbese 
'■^'jinds,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  Fray  Alonso  Sancbez.  In  tbe  Royal 
instructions  wbicb  be  bronglit  witb  bim  were  embodied  all  tbe  above- 
•''Cntioned  civil,  ecclesi^istical  and  military  reforms. 

At  tbe  same  time.  King  Pbilip  abolisbed  tbo  Supreme  Court.  He 
'•visbed  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  interminable  lawsuits  so  prejudicial  to  tbe 
•I^ivclopmcnt  of  tbe  Colony.  Tberefore  tbe  President  and  Magistrates 
'Vere  replaced  by  Justices  of  tbe  lYuice,  and  tbe  former  returned  to 
'^Icxico  ill  1591.  Tbis  measure  served  only  to  widen  tbe  breacb 
'^  <  t'veen  tbe  Bisbop  and  tbe  Civil  Government.     DasmariiiaB  compelled 
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luiu  to  keep  vv'ithhi  the  spliore  of  his  sacerdotal  fimetinns,  and  toh'ratel 
no  rival  in  State  eoncciais.  There  was  no  appeal  on  the  spot  against 
th.(^  Governor's  anthoi'itj.  This  restraint  irritated  and  tlisgustitl  the 
Fdshop  to  siieh  a.  degrcM^,  that,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  h.e  resolved  to 
present  himself  at  the  Spanish  Court.  On  his  arrival  tliere,  hi^. 
explained  to  the  King  the  ini})ossihiIity  of  one  Bislsop  attending  to 
the  s|uritual  wants  of  a  people  dispersed  over  so  many  islands.  For 
seven  years  after  tlie  foundation  of  Manila  as  eapiial  of  the  Arehi])elago, 
hs  [>riueipal  ehui'ch  was  simply  a.  ])arish  chnreh.  !n  loTS  it  was 
raised  to  tl:e  dignity  of  a,  Cathedral,  at  the  instanee  of  the  King. 
I'hree  voai's  after  this  date  the  Cathedi'al  of  Manila  was  solemnly 
<leelared  to  l>e  a  "  SulTragan  Catliedral  of  Mexico,  nndei- the  Advocatini! 
of  Our  liady  of  the  Immaeulate  Conception  ;"  Domingo  Salazar  hein^ 
tiie  first  Bishop  consecrated.  He  now  ])i-0j)0sed  to  raise  the  Mniiilii 
See  to  a-n  Archhish()|)ric,  with  three  Sulfragan  Bishops,  llic  King  gave 
his  (M>nsent,  suhject  to  approval  from  Rome,  and  this  following  \n  due 
course,  Sjvlazar  wjis  ap])ointed  first  Archbishop  of  Manila,  hut  he  di  ■  1 
before  tlie  Fa})al  Bull  arrived,  dated  14th  of  August,  U95,  ofncinlly 
authorising  his  investitur(^ 

In  the  ineantinu%  Alonso  SaJiehez  had  j)roeeeded  to  Ivoine  in  May, 
1589.  AnH)ngst  nuiny  other  J^ontifical  favours  conceded  to  him,  he 
ohtained  the  right  for  himself,  or  his  assigns,  to  use  a  die  or  stanrf)  ei 
any  form  with  one  or  more  images,  to  1)0  chosen  hy  the  holder,  and  to 
<-ontain  also  the  Figure  of  Clu'ist,  the  Very  Holy  Virgin,  or  the  Saint 
Peter  or  Paid.  On  the  reverse  was  to  he  engraven  a,  hust  portrait 
of  His  H<>Iiness,  with  the  following  indulgences  attacdied  therele, 
Yiz.  : — "  To  him  who  should  conx'cy  tlie  word  of  (o)d  to  the  iniidel-^, 
"  or  give  tliem  notice  of  the  holy  mysteries — each  time  .')()()  yenr> 
^'  indulgence.  'I'o  him  who,  hy  industry,  converted  any  one  of  tlicsc 
"  or  hroug'et  him  to  the  l)OSom  of  the  Church — full  indulgence  for  nl. 
"  sins.""  A  inmd)er  of  nnnor  indulgences  were  conce<!ed  for  ser>  lec^ 
to  bo  rendered  to  tJie  Poiditicatc^,  a.nd  for  tha  praying  so  many  P;ds" 
Nosters  and  Ave  Marias.  This  ]>ull  was  dated  in  Komc  28tl)  <■• 
July,  1591. 

Popes  Gregory  XIV.  and  Innocent  IX.  gi-ard,ed  other  P>ulls  ]'elni]",u 
to  the  rewards  for  using  heads,  medals,  crosses,  pictures,  blessed  nnau't"^- 
etc.,  with  which  one  could  gain  nine  jjlenary  indulgences  every  ' 
or  rescue  nine  souls  from  purgatory  ;  and  each  day.  twice  over,  all  t  >* 
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full  iiKlnlgcuccs   yet  given    in  iint!   out  of  Roino   could   ])e  o!)t{iincd  t'o!- 
living  and  de(;easod  persons, 

vS.'uu;Iiez  returned  to  vSpaiii  (wlsere  ho  died),  bringing  with  him 
the  body  of  Saint  PoHcarp,  relics  of  S^iint  Potcneiaua,  and  lo7 
Martyrs  ;  amongst  iheuj,  27  i><>]^es,  for  re!u:ssion  to  the  Catlicdral  of 
Manila. 

Idie  Supi-eine  Court  was  re-establisiie  1  with  tlie  same  faeultics  as 
those  of  Mexico  and  Lima  in  loy8,  and  siiu-e  tac"!,  ou  seven  oec^asioiH, 
when  the  Governorship  luis  been  vacant,  it  has  Jicted  pro  tern,  'Y.\m 
following  int:eresting  account  of  the  [)0!npons  ceremonial  attending  \\\q 
reception  of  tlie  Ivoyal  vSeal,  restoring  this  Couit,  is  given  bv 
Concepcion.*  lie  says  : — ''  The  lioyal  Seal  of  otlice  was  i'e(teived  from 
"  the  shij)  w^ilh  tlie  accustomed  solemnity.  It  was  contained  in  a 
"  chest  covered  with  purple;  velvet  and  trimmings  of  silver  and  gohl, 
"  over  whicli  hung  a,  cloth  of  silver  and  gold.  Jt  was  es(M)rted  by  w 
''^  majestic  accompaninu3:!t,  marching  to  tlie  sounds  of  ch.irions  and 
'*  cymbals  and  other  musical  instruments.  The  rorter/c  passcul  through 
'•'  the  noble  city  with  rich  vestments,  with  leg  trimndngs  and 
'•  uncovered  heads.  Ikdiind  tht^se  followed  a  horse,  gorgeously 
''  caparisoned  and  girthed,  for  the  President  to  ])lace  the  cotll']- 
'*'  containing  the  Royal  Seal  upon  its  back.  The  streets  were 
*'  beautifully  adorned  Avirh  ex(piisite  drapery.  The  High  I>ailiiT, 
"  magnifhjently  i"ol)ed,  took  the  reins  in  lunul  to  lead  the  hoi'se  uudei- 
^''  a,  purple  velvet  pall,  l)ordered  with  gold.  The  magistrates  walked 
'*'  on  either  side  ;   the  aldermen    of  the   city,  richly   clad,  carried  their 

staves  of  o-lice  in  the  august  ])roeession,  which  concluded  with  a 
^'  military  escort,  stajidard  hearers,  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral, 
'*  where  it  was  met  by  the  Dean,  hohling   a    Cross.     As   the   com  pan  v 

entered  the  sacred  edifice,  the  Te  Deiim  was  intoned  ])y  a  band  of 
^'  music." 

In  1886  a  Supreme  Court,  exactly  siiiiihir  to,  and  independent  of. 
that  of  Manila,  was  established  in  the  City  of  Cebu.  The  question  of 
precedence  in  ollicial  acts  having  been  soon  after  disputed  betw(Hui  the 
President  of  the  Court  and  the  Brigadier-Coveruor  of  Visayas,  it  was 
uecided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  appeal  to  the  Ck)vernor-General.     In 


^  "  Hist.  Gen.  dc   l^hilipinas,"  by  Juan  do  la  Concepcion,  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  IX., 
ge  365,  pub.  Manila,  1788. 
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tlie  nieantime,   the  iidvisa])ility  of   abolisliiiig   the   SviprciTiG   Court    of 
Cebu,  was  dcl)ato(i  by  the  public. 

For  iiiajiy  y(3ars  at'ter  the  ('OiKjuost,  deep  religious  sentimeiil 
pervaded  the  vSfate  policy,  and  uot  a  few  of  tlie  Governors-General 
accpiired  fame  for  their  demonstrations  of  piety. 

Nevertheless,  tlu^  conilictive  ambition  of  the  State  nnd  Churcti 
iepresentatives  was  a,  ])owerful  Idndrauce  to  the  progress  of  the 
Colony. 

The  cpiarrel  betAveen  Sel)a,stlan  Ilnrtado  de  Corcuera  (1635-1644) 
and  the  Areh]>ishop  arose  from  a  circumstance  of  little  concern  to  the 
(Jolony.  TJie  Archbishop  ordered  a  military  officer,  who  had  a  slave, 
to  eitber  sell  or  liberate  lier.  The  officer,  rather  than  yield  to  either 
condition,  wished  to  luarry  her,  but  failing  to  obtain  her  consent,  lie 
stabbed  her  to  death.  He  therenpou  took  asylum  in  a  convent, 
whence  he  was  forcibly  removed,  and  pTd)li(4y  executed  in  front  of 
St.  Augnstine's  Church  by  order  of  tlie  Governor.  The  Archbishop 
])rotested  against  tlie  act,  whicli,  in  those  days,  WJis  (pntlified  as  a 
violation  of  sanctuary. 

Tlie  (4uu'ches  were  closed  whilst  the  dispute  lasted.  The  efesuits, 
ill  ways  op])Osed  to  the  Austin  Friars,  sided  with  the  Governor.  The 
Archbishop  therefore  prohibited  them  to  preach  ontside  their  churches 
in  any  puldic  |)lace,  under  })ain  of  excommunication  and  I, ()()()  ducats 
line,  whilst  the  otlier  priests  agreed  to  abstain  from  attetiding  their 
religious  or  literary  I'cnnions.  FinaJly,  a,  religious  council  was  called, 
])ut  a  coaJition  having  been  formed  against  the  Archbishop,  lie  was 
excounnunicated — his  goods  distrained — his  salary  stopped,  and  he  was 
sus|)ended  iji  his  archiepiscoj)al  functions  under  a-  penalty  of  '1,000 
ducaJs  fine.  At  this  crisis,  he  implored  mercy  and  the  intervention  of 
the  Su|)reme  Court.  IMie  magistrates  decided  against  the  prelate's 
a])peal,and  allowed  him  twelve  liours  to  comply,  under  ])ain  of  continued 
excommunication  and  a.  further  iiue  of  1,000  ducais.  The  Archbishop 
thcreupoii  retired  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Frauds,  where  the  Governor 
visited  him.  The  Archbishop  subsequently  made  the  most  abject; 
submission  in  an  arcbiepiscopal  decree  which  fully  sets  forth  the 
admission  of  his  guilt.  Such  a  violent  settlement  of  disputes  did  not 
long  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  Archbishop  again  sought  tlie  nr^i 
opportunity  of  opposing   the  lay  authority.     In  this  he    can   only  be 
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excused — if  excuse  it  ])e-— as  tlie  upliokler  of  the  traditious  of  cordial 
(liseord  hetweeu  tlie  two  great  factious — Clinrch  aud  State.  The 
Supreme  Court,  uuik'r  the  presi(h'iicy  of  the  Goveruor,  resolved  therefore 
to  hauisli  i\\()  Arehhisliop  froui  Mauila.  With  tliis  ohjeet,  50  sohliers 
were  (h^puted  to  seize  tlie  pi-ehd(%  wlu)  was  secretly  forowanie<!  of  their 
coming  hy  his  eo-coiispirators.  On  their  approach  lie  held  tlic  Host  in 
liis  hand,  aud  it  is  related  tluit  the  suh-lieutennnt  sent  in  charg(3  of  the 
troops,  was  so  liorrified  at  his  missiou,  that  he  ]djiced  the  ]iiit  of  his 
sword  upon  the  fh)or  aud  fell  upon  the  point,  hut  as  the  sword  bent  he 
did  not  kill  himself.  The  soldiers  waited  patiently  until  the  Archbisho]) 
was  tired  out,  and  couipelled,  by  fjitigue,  to  rejdace  tho  Host  ou  the  altar, 
Hieu  they  iuiuiediately  arrest(Hl  him,  conducted  hiiu  to  a  boat  uu<!er 
;i  guard  of  live  uieu,  aud  lauded  him  on  tlic  desert  Islaiul  of  Corregidoi-. 
The  churches  were  at  once  re-opeued  ;  i\\c  Jesuits  preached  where  they 
cliose  ;  terms  were  dictated  to  the  contuuuicious  Archlusliop,  who 
JuuM'pted  everything  uncouditiouaJly,  and  Avas  thereupon  permitted  to 
lesuuie  Ids  ofhce. 

Tlie  acts  of  Corcuera  were  cu((uired  into  by  his  successor,  who 
(Jiiised  1dm  to  be  iuiprisoued  for  five  years,  but  it  is  to  1)e  presinued 
fisat  Corcuera  Avas  justified  iu  what  lie  did,  for  on  his  release  aiid  return 
to  S])ain,  the  King  rcAvarded  him  with  tlu^  (lovernorsliip  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

It  is  chronicled  that  Sa,birnauo  Manricpu^.  de  Lara,  Avho  arrived  in 
tlie  galleon  "San  Francisco  XaAuer "  in  ICy.'yS  with  the  Archbishop 
l^)blcte,  refused  to  diseml)ark  uiUil  this  dignitary  had  l)lessed  the  earth 
*!('  w%'is  going  to  tread.  It  was  he  too  Avho  luul  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  expurgation  of  the  islands  of  the  exconuunnications  aud 
:^dnu)nitious  of  liouie.  The  Archbishop  l)rought  })eace  and  good-will 
'o  all  men,  being  charged  by  His  Holiness  to  sanctify  the  Colony. 

The  ceremony  Avas  performed  Avith  great  soleuuiity,  from  an 
« i<  vation,  in  the  preseuee  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Later 
'  '!,  the  pious  Lara  Avas  accused  of  perfidy  to  his  Koya,!  Master,  and  Avas 
''^i<'d  $60,000,  but  on  being  pardoned,  he  retirtul  to  S}>ain,  Aviiere  he 
^•'^'k  holy  oi'ders. 

His  successor,  Diego  Salcedo  (1663-1668),  Avas  not  so  fortunate  in 
'•'''  '"elations  Avith  Arch1)ishop  ro])lete,  for  during  five  years  lie  Avarmly 
''^^-'ested  his   interveutiou   iu  civil   affairs.     Toblete   found  it  l]ard   to 
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yield  the  exercise  of  veto  in  all  matters  whieli,  l>y  courtesy,  had  bee:i 
conceded  to  him  ])y  the  Into  Governor  J.arn.  The  Arcdibishop  reriiscr! 
to  obey  tlie  I^)yal  deci-ec^s  relatin;!^  to  Churcli  appointments  un.ler 
the  Iloyal  patrona^ire,  such  preferments  being  in  the  hands  of  tl::^ 
Gov-^'rnor-Ci enteral  as  Yice-royal  patron.  These  decrees  were  twice 
notiiied  to  tlie  Arclil)ishop,  but  as  he  still  ])ersjs[ed  in  his  disobediiuice, 
Saicedo  si.gned  an  ordei-  for  his  exjmlsion  to  Mai-i\eles.  This  bi-ought 
the  prelate  to  liis  senses,  and  he  remained  more  submissive  in  fatii!'(\ 
It  is  recorded  that  the  relalions  l)etween  the  (governor  and  ihv, 
Archbishop  became  so  straisied,  that  the  latter  Avas  compelled  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine — to  remain  standinf^  whilst  awaitin*;  an  audience — to  submit 
to  contumely  during  the  interviews — and  when  he  died,  tlie  Governor 
ordered  royal  feasts  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  wliilst  he  prohilufed 
the  dc  profirndis  ]\[ass,  on  the  ground  that  such  wouhl  be  inconsisli^iit 
with  the  secular  festivities. 

The  King,  on  being  apprised  of  this,  pe!-mitt(Hl  tlic  Incpiisition  1'> 
ta,ke  its  (M)U]'se.  Diego  Saicedo  was  surprised  in  his  I^dace,  \\m\ 
imprisoned  by  the  bhxxlthirsty  agents  of  tlui  SruUo  Ojicio.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  was  ship[)cd  on  board  x\  gal!eo]i  as  a  prisojier  te 
the  Inquisitors  of  Mexico,  but  the  ship  had  lo  put  back  undei'  stress  oi' 
weather,  and  Saicedo  returned  to  his  dungeon.  There  he  suffered  tin; 
worst  ])riva.tions,  until  he  was  again  end)a]ked  for  Mexico.  On  this 
voyage  he  died  of  grief  and  mehl,nchol^^  The  King  espoused  the  (!au-e 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  ordered  SaJcetlo\s  goods,  as  well  as  thosc^  of  his 
partisans,  to  be  confiscated. 

Manuel  de  Leon  (1G69)  managed  to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
with  tlie  clergy,  and,  on  liis  decea.se,  lie  bequeathed  all  his  possessions 
to  the  Obras  Pias  {vUh  Chap.  X ¥.,  foot  note). 

Troubles  witli  the  Archbishop  and  Friars  were  revived  on  llr' 
Government  l)eing  assumed  by  Juan  de  Xjirgas  (1678-1684).  1^' 
the  last  year  of  his  rule,  the  Archl)ishop  was  l)anished  from  Maniln. 
It  is  dilHcult  to  adequately  appreciate  the  causes  of  this  quarrel,  an. I 
there  is  d.oubt  as  to  which  was  rigid — the  Governor  or  the  Archbishoe- 
On  Ids  restoration  to  his  See,  he  was  one  of  the  few  prelates — })erluip^ 
the  only  one — wlio  personally  sought  to  avenge  Idmself.  During  tlu^ 
dispute,  a  number  of  Friars  had  supported  the  Government,  an! 
these  he  caused  to  stand  on  a  raised  platforui  iu  front  of  a  church,  an^l 
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pu])liely  recant  tlieir  former  nets,  (leclarliig  themselves  miscreants, 
♦luaii  (Ic  Nargas  had  just  retired  from  the  Governorship  after  seven 
years'  servif.'c,  and  the  Ai-chhisliop  eaUed  n])on  him  likewise  to  ahjure 
jus  past  ])roeeedin<i;s  and  pei"form  the  following  ])enanee  : — To  wear  a 
penitent's  garh — to  place  a  ro})e  aronnd  liis  neck,  and  carry  a.  lighted 
ra-iidle  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  a,nd  the  cluirches  of  the  Parian, 
San  (lahriel  aiul  Binoiido,  on  every  feast  day  daring  four  months. 
Na-rgas  ohje<*ted  to  this  dcgi-juhition.  and  chiimcd  privilege,  arguing 
that  the  Archhishop  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  as  he  was  a  Cavah'er 
of  tlie  military  order  of  St.  James.  But  the  Archhishop  only  desisted 
in  {lis  pretensions  when  the  new  (iovernor  threatened  to  expel  him 
again. 

Fernando  Bustamcntc  liustillo  y  Kneda  (1717-1719)  adopted 
stringent  measures  to  counteract  the  Archhishop's  excessive  claims 
io  inimiinity.  Several  individuals  charged  with  heinous  crimes  had 
iaken  church  asylum  and  defied  the  civil  power  and  justice.  The 
Archl)isho[)  was  a^ppealed  to,  to  han.d  them  over  to  the  civil  autliorities, 
or  allow  them  to  he  taken,  lie  refused  to  do  either,  supporting  the 
cl'din)  of  immujuty  of  sanctna.ry. 

At  the  sa-me  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gov3rnor  tiiat  a, 
Hiovement  had  heen  set.  on  foot  against  him  hy  those  citizens  wiio 
favoured  the  Archl)ishop's  views,  and  that  even  the  Friars  had  so 
<ieliased  themselves  as  to  seek  tlie  aid  of  the  Chinese  residents  against 
!l;c  ( governor. 

Ton'alha,  the  late  acting-(.U)vernor,  v^jis  released  from  continenient 
iiy  the  Governor,  and  re-instated  hy  him  as  judge  in  the  Supreme 
*^'our[,  although  he  was  under  an  accusation  of  emhezzlement  to  the 
<xtent  of  $7()0,()()().  The  Archbishop  energetically  opposed  this  act. 
'^e  notiiied  to  Torralha  his  (^xconmnmication  and  ecclesiastical  |)ains, 
''^td,  on  his  own  arithority,  a!  tempted  to  seize  his  person  in  violation 
^'i  the  privileges  of  the  Siipi'eme  Court.  Tori-alha  with  his  sword  and 
^iiicld  in  hand  expelled  tlw  Archhisho])'s  messenger  hy  force.  Then, 
■<^  js^dge  in  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  he  hastened  to  avenge  himself  of  his 
^ ''"emies  hy  issuing  wjirrants  Jigainst  them.  They  lied  to  cluirch 
''■'^^ylum,  and,  with  the  moj-al  support  of  the  Arch})ishop,  lauglied  at  the 
''■•'.^'istrates.  There  the  refugees  provided  tliemselves  with  arms,  and 
i-^[>ared  for  reliellion.  Wlicn  the  Archl)ishoT)  was  onicially  informed 
'"'^    these    facts,   he  still  maintained    that   nothing   could    violate    tlieir 
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immunity.  The.  GoNcrnor  then  (^ansed  tlio  Archbishop  to  ;l)e  arrested 
and  confined  in  a  fortress,  with  all  the  ecclesiasties  vvlio  had  joined 
the  eonspiraev  a<2:aiust  the  (Government. 

Open  riot  ensued,  tiud  the  |)]-iests  rnarclied  to  ihe  Palace,  amidst 
hideous  claniourings,  collecting  the  nu)b  and  citizens  on  the  way.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  revolting  scenes  and  remarkable  events  in 
Philippine  history.  Priests  of  the  Sacred  Orders  of  Saint  Fraucis, 
Saint  Donunic,  and  Saint  Augnstine  joined  the  Kecoletos  in  shouting 
^' Yiva  la  Iglesia,"  "Viva  nucstro  Rey  Don  FeUpc  Quinto."^  Tlui 
excited  rabble  riislujd  to  the  Palace,  aud  the  guard  Jiaving  Hed,  tliev 
easily  forced  their  way  in.  One  priest  who  impudently  dared  to 
advance  towai-ds  tlie  (lovernor,  was  promptly  ordered  by  him  to 
stand  back.  The  Governor,  seeing  himself  encircled  by  nn  anned 
mob  of  laymen  and  servants  of  Christ  clamouring  for  his  do\vnfall, 
j)ulled  the  ti-igger  of  liis  gun,  but  tlie  flint  failed  to  strike  fire. 
Then  the  crowd  took  eoui-age  and  attacked  him,  wdiilst  he  defendeil 
himself  bravely  wdth  a  l)ayonet,  until  lie  was  overwhelmed  by  nuird:>ers. 
From  tlie  Palace  he  Avas  dragged  to  the  common  jail,  and  stabl.)ed  and 
maltreated  on  the  way. 

His  son,  hearing  of  this  outrage,  a,rrived  on  horsel)ack,  l>ut  was 
run  through  bv  one  of  the  rebels,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  lie  got  U|), 
cut  liis  way  ihrough  the  infuriated  riotei's,  l)ut  was  soon  surrouudel 
and  killed  bv  uumbeis,  who  horribly  mutilated  his  body. 

The  popula(;e,  urged  l)y  the  (derieal  party,  now  fouglit  fo!"  tii  ' 
li])erty  of  tlu;  Archbisiiop.  The  ])rison  doo!'s  were  l.)roken  opei», 
and  the  Archl)isho[)  was  ;unongst  ilio  munber  of  oilenders  lil)e]"ateil. 
The  prelate  came  in  triumph  to  the  Palace,  and  assinned  th;' 
Government  in  October,  1719.  The  nud),  during  their  excesses,  lorr 
down  tlie  Poyal  Staiidard,  and  uuiltreated  those  wliom  they  met  o^ 
the  uid'ortunate  Govei'noi-'s  faithful  JTiends.  A  mock  enquiry  ini^ 
the  circumstances  of  the  riot  was  nuuie  iu  Manila,  in  apj)areut  jndicui^ 
form.  Another  investigation  was  instituted  iu  Alexico,  which  led  t<* 
several  of  the  ndnoi'  actors  in  this  sad  dranui  being  made  the  scapego;'' 
victims  of  the  more  exalted  criminals.  The  Archldshop  held  th^' 
Government  for  nine  years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Mexican 
Bishopric  of  MtHdioacari. 


^  *•  I^ODg  live  the  Church,"  *'  Long  live  our  King  Philip  V." 


CHURCH    AND    STATE    CONTENTIONS.  G3 

Pedro  Manuel  do  Aniudiji  (1704-1759)  is  said  to  iiave  died  of 
melaijcliolj  consequent,  in  a  measure,  on  liis  fntile  endeavours  to  govern 
at  peace  with  the  Friars,  wlio  always  secured  tlie  favour  of  the  King. 

On  four  occasions  the  Supreme  State  authority  in  the  Colonj  has 
l)een  vesled  in  the  pi*e]ates.  Arcliltishop  Manuel  liojo,  acting- 
Governor  at  the  tinuj  of  the  Jiritish  occupation  of  Manila  in  1763,  is 
said  to  have  dieil  of  grief  and  shame  in  ju-ison  (1764)  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  violent  Simon  de  Anda  j  Snlazar. 

Jose  Itaon  was  (iovernor-deneral  in  1768  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  was  decreed.  After  the  secret  determination  was  made 
known  to  iiim,  he  was  accused  of  liaving  divulged  it,  and  of  having 
concealed  his  instructions,  lie  was  thereu])on  ])laced  under  guard  in 
his  own  residence,  wliere  he  expired. 

Domingo  Moriones  y  Murillo  (1877-1880),  it  is  alleged,  liad 
altercations  with  the  Friars,  and  found  it  necessary  to  remind  tlu^ 
Archl)isho[)  Payo  that  the  supreme  power  in  the  Phili[)piues  belonged 
fo  the  State — not  to  the  Church  representative. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  Spanish  dominion,  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  natives  to  expose  to  view  the  corpses  of  their  relations 
and  friends  in  the  public  highways  and  villages  whilst  conveying  them 
to  the  ])arish  churcdics,  where  they  were  again  exhil)itcd  to  the  common 
;-Caze,  pending  tlie  j)lensure  of  the  paivish  })riest  to  perform  the  last 
<>l)se(piies.  This  outi-age  on  public;  decorum  was  })]'0scribed  by  tl^e 
Director-Genernl  of  Civil  Administration  in  a  circular  of  the  18th  of 
Octoljer,  1887,  addressed  to  the  Provincial  Goverjiors,  enjoining  tlicm 
to  prolnbit  such  indecent  scenes  in  futiu'c.  Tliereupon  the  parish 
priests  simply  showed  their  contcm])t  for  restraint  by  the  civil 
authorities,  and  sinuilated  tlieir  inalulity  to  elucidate  to  the  native  petty 
(Governors  the  true  inient  and  meaning  of  the  order.  At  the  same 
tinie,  the  Archbishop  of  Mam'la  issued  instructions  on  the  subject  to  his 
;-^u])ordinates  in  veiy  equivocal  language.  The  native  local  authorities 
then  petitioned  the  Civil  Cxovernor  of  Manila  to  nuike  the  matter  clear 
to  tliem. 

The  Civil  Governor  of  Manila  referred  tlie  matter  back  to  the 
Pirector-General  of  Civil  Administration.  This  fum:;tionary,  in  a  new 
^■ircnlar  dated  4th  of  JN'ovember,  confirmed  liis  previous  nuindate  of  the 
1 8th  October,  and  censured  the   action  of  the  parish  priests,  who  "in 
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iiuproper  hiiigiuige  aiHl  from  tbe  piupit,"  had  incited  the  native  headmen 
to  set  asiik)  his  anthoritj.  The  author  of  the  cireidar  sarcastieallj 
added  the  prcgiiaiit  reiiUirli,  ihiit  Ijc  was  penetrated  with  the  eouvietioii 
that  the  Arehbisliop's  sense  of  patriotism  and  rectitude  would  deter 
hliii  from  suhverting  the  law.  Tlus  ineident  seriously  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Friars  iioldii'g  vicarages,  and  did  uot  improve  tJie 
I'elatious  l)etween  Churcli  and  H^ate. 


CHAPTER    V. 


EARLY   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   THE   PHILIPPINES 
AND   JAPAN. 

Two  decades  of  existence  in  the  16tli  century  was  but  a  short 
period  in  which  to  make  known  the  conditions  of  this  new  Colony  to 
its  neighbouring  States,  when  its  only  regular  intercourse  with  them 
was  through  the  Chinese  who  came  to  trade  with  Manila.  Japanese 
mariners,  therefore,  appear  to  have  continued  to  regard  the  north  of 
Luzon  as  "  no-man's-land,"  for  years  after  its  nominal  annexation  by 
tliG  Spaniards  they  assembled  there,  whether  as  merchants  or  buccaneers 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Spanish  authority  had  been  asserted  by 
Salcedo  along  the  west  coast  about  as  far  as  lat.  18°  N.,  but  in  1591 
the  north  coast  was  only  known  to  Europeans  geographically.  So  far, 
the  natives  there  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  their  new  masters. 

A  large  Spanish  galley  cruising  in  these  waters  met  a  Japanese 
vessel  oiF  Cape  Bojeador  (N.W.  point)  and  fired  a  shot  which  carried 
away  the  stranger's  mainmast,  obliging  him  to  heave-to.  Then  the 
gjilley-men,  intending  to  board  the  stranger,  made  fast  the  sterns, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  rushed  to  the  bows,  but  the  Japanese  came  first,, 
hoarded  the  galley  and  drove  the  Spaniards  aft,  where  they  would 
have  all  perished  had  they  not  cut  away  the  mizzenmast  and  let  it  fall 
'>vith  all  sail  set.  Behind  this  barricade,  they  had  time  to  load  their 
'U-quebuses  and  drive  back  the  Japanese,  over  whom  they  gained  a 
victory.  The  Spaniards  then  entered  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan, 
where  they  met  a  Japanese  fleet,  between  which  they  passed  peacefully. 
^hi  shore  they  formed  trenches,  and  mounted  cannons  on  earthworks, 
^"it  the  Japanese  scaled  the  fortifications  and  pulled  down  the  cannons 
h  the  mouths. 

These  were  recovered,  and  the  Spanish  captain  had  the  cannon 
^^^'-JUths  greased,  so   that  the  Japanese  tactics   should  not  be  repeated. 
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A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  defeated  Japanese  set  sail  ;  whilst  the 
Spaniards  remained  to  obtain  the  submission  o£  the  natives  bj  force 
or  by  persuasion. 

Japanese  had  also  come  to  Mauihi  to  trade,  and  were  located  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Dilao/  whore  the  Franciscan  Friars  undertool^ 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  whilst  the  Dominican  order  considered 
the  spiritual  care  of  the  Chinese  their  especial  charge. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  in  possession  of  Macao  since  the  year 
1557,  and  traded  with  various  Chinese  ports,  whilst  in  the  Japanese 
town  of  Nagasaki  there  was  a  small  colony  of  Portuguese  merchants. 
These  were  the  indirect  sources  whence  the  Emperor  of  Japan  learnt 
tliat  Europeans  had  founded  a  colony  in  Luzon  Island,  and  in  1593 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  calling  upon  him 
to  surrender  and  become  his  vassal,  threatening  invasion  in  the  event 
of  refusal.  The  Spanish  colonies  at  that  date  were  hardly  in  a  position 
to  treat  with  haughty  scorn  the  menaces  of  the  Japanese  potentate, 
for  they  were  simultaneously  threatened  with  troubles  with  the  Dutch 
hi  the  Moluccas,  for  which  they  were  preparing  an  armament  (vide 
Chap.  YI.).  The  want  of  men,  ships  and  war  material  obliged  them 
to  seek  conciliation  with  dignity.  The  Japanese  Ambassador,  Farrauda 
Kiemon,  was  received  with  great  honours  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference  during  his  sojourn  in  Manila. 

The  Governor  replied  to  the  Emperor,  that  being  but  a  liegcr  of  the 
Kino-  of  Spain — a  mighty  monarch  of  unlimited  resources  and  power,—- 
he  was  unable  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor\s  suzerainty  ;  for  the  most 
important  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  Sovereign  was  the  defence 
of  his  vast  domains  against  foreign  aggression  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  Avas  desirous  of  entering  into  amicable  and  mutually  advantageous 
relations  with  the  Emperor,  and  solicited  his  conformity  to  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  the  terms  of  which  would  ])e  elucidated  to  him  by  an  envoy. 

A  priest,  Juan  Cobo,  and  an  infantry  captain  wore  therenpon 
accredited  to  the  Japanese  Court  as  Philippine  ambassadors.  On  tlicn* 
arrival  they  were,  Avithout  delay,  admitted  in  audience  by  the  Emperor ; 
the  treaty  of  commerce  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  partle>, 
and  the  ambassadors,  with  some  Japanese  nobles,  set  sail  for  Maniui 
in  Japanese  ships,  which  foundered  on  the  voyage,  and  all  perisheil. 

^  Now  the  suburb  of  Pace.  Between  IGOG  and  1608,  owing  to  a  rising  of  tlu^ 
Japanese  settlers,  their  dwellings  in  Dilao  were  sacked  and  the  settlement  burnt. 
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Neither  the  political  nor  the  clerical  party  in  Manila  was,  however, 
dismayed  hy  this  first  disaster,  and  the  prospect  of  penetrating  Japan 
was  followed  up  by  a  second  expedition. 

Between  the  Friars  an  animated  discussion  arose,  when  the  Jesuits 
protested  against  members  of  any  other  order  being  sent  to  Japan. 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  had,  years  before,  obtained  a  Fapal  Bull  from 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  awarding  Japan  to  his  Order,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  establish  missions  in  Nagasaki.  Jesuits  were  still  there  u 
numbers,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  members  of  rival  religious  bodies 
is  not  made  clear  in  the  historical  records.  The  jealous  feud  between 
those  holy  men  was  referred  to  the  Governor,  who  naturally  decided 
agaiust  the  Jesuits,  in  pursuit  of  the  King's  policy  of  grasping  territory 
under  the  cloak  of  piety.  A  certain  Fray  Pedro  Bautista  was  chosen 
as  ambassador,  and  in  his  suite  were  three  other  priests.  These 
embarked  in  a  Spanish  frigate,  whilst  Farranda  Kiemon,  who  had 
remained  in  Manila  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Government,  took  his 
leave,  and  went  on  board  his  own  vessel.  The  authorities  bid  farewell 
to  the  two  embassies  with  ostentatious  ceremonies  and  amidst  public 
rejoicings,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1593,  the  two  ships  started  on 
tbeir  journey. 

After  30  days'  navigation,  one  ship  arrived  safely  at  Nagasaki  and 
the  other  at  a  port  35  miles  oif  it. 

Pedro  Bautista,  introduced  by  Farranda  Kiemon,  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  Taycosama,  who  welcomed  him  as  an  ambassador  authorized 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce^  and  conclude  an  o^ensive  and, 
defensive  alliance  for  mutual  protection.  The  Protocol  was  agreed  to, 
J^nd  signed  by  both  parties,  and  the  relations  between  the  Emperor  and 
l*edro  Bautista  became  more  and  more  cordial.  The  latter  solicited,  and 
obtained,  permission  to  reside  indefinitely  in  the  country,  and  send  the 
treaty  on  by  messenger  to  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  hence  the 
ships  in  which  the  envoys  had  arrived  remained  about  ten  months  in 
port.  A  concession  was  also  granted  to  build  a  church  at  Meaco,  near 
^saka,  and  it  was  opened  in  1594,  when  Mass  was  publicly  celebrated. 
In  Nagasaki  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  reside  unmolested,  and 
pi"actise  their  religious  rites  amongst  the  Portuguese  population  of 
traders  and  others  who  might  have  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity, 
l^autista  went  there  to  consult  with  the  chief  of  the  Jesuit  Mission, 
^ao  energetically  opposed  what  he  held  to  be  an  encroachment  upou 
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the  monopoly  rights  of  his  Order,  conceded  h}"  the  self~<;onstitute<l 
Moiiarch  of  the  whole  world,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  confirmed  by 
Royal  Decrees.  Baiitista,  however,  siiowed  a  permission  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Jesuit  General,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  suffered 
to  continue  his  course  until  the  arrival  of  that  dignitary  himselL 

Tbe  Portuguese  merchants  in  Nagasaki  were  not  slow  to  com- 
prehend that  Bautista's  coming  with  priests  at  his  command  was  but  a 
pr'cludo  to  Spanish  territorial  conquest,  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  the  losers  when  their  hoped-for  emancipation  from  the  Spanish  yoke 
should  one  day  be  realized.^  Therefore  to  sa\^e  their  owi^  interests, 
tliey  forewarned  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  who  ])rohibitcd  Bautista 
from  continuing  his  propaganda  against  the  established  religion  of  the 
country  in  contravention  of  the  Emperor's  commands.  But  little  heed 
was  taken  of  tliis  injunction,  and  Bautista  was  expelled  fram  Nagasaki 
for  contumacy. 

It  was  now  manifest  to  the  Emperor  that  he  had  been  basely 
deceived ;  he  was  persuaded  to  believe  that  under  the  pretext  of 
concluding  a  commercial  and  political  treaty  as  Philippine  ambassador,. 
Bautista  and  his  party  had,  in  effect,  introduced  themselves  into  his 
realm  with  the  clandestine  object  of  seducing  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  of  undermining  their  consciences,  perverting  them  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  that  all  this  wouhl  bring  about  the 
dismemberment  of  his  Empire  and  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 
Not  only  had  Taycosama  abstained  from  persecuting  foreigners  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  but  he  freely  licensed  the  Jesuits  to 
continue  their  mission  in  Nagasaki  and  wherever  Catholics  happened 
to  congregate,  lie  had  permitted  the  construction  of  their  temples, 
l)ut  he  could  not  tolerate  a  deliberate  propaganda  which  foreshadowed 
his  own  ruin.''* 

Pedro  Ihiutlsta's  designs  being  prematurely  obstructed,  he  tack  liis 
passage  back  to  Manila  from  Nagasaki  in  a  Japanese  vessel,  leaving 
beliind  him  his  interpreter.  Fray  Jerome,  with  the  other  Franciscan. 
Monks.  An  Imperial  Decree  was  then  issued  to  prohibit  foreign 
priests   from   interfering   with   tlie  religion   of  Japanese  subjects;  h''^ 


'  Portugal  was  forcibly  annexed  to  tlie  Spanisli  Crown  from  1581  to  1040. 

"^  The  persecution  of  religious  apostates  by  Phili[)  II. 's  Generals  during  thi- 
'  Wars  of  the  Flanders,"  was  due  to  his  foresight  of  the  political  disadvantages 
vliich  would  ensue  from  religious  discord. 
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this  law  being  set  at  naught  l)y  Bantista's  colleagues,  one  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  warrants  were  issued  against  the  otiicrs  ; 
loeanwhile  the  Jesuits  in  Nagasaki  were  in  no  way  restrained. 

The  Governor  of  Nagasaki  caused  the  Franciscan  propagandists 
to  be  conducted  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship  and  handed  over  to  the 
charge  of  the  captain,  under  severe  penalties  if  he  aided  or  allowed 
tiicir  escape,  but  they  were  free  to  go  wherever  they  chose  outside  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  captain,  however,  permitted  one  to  return 
ashore,  and  for  some  time  he  wandered  about  the  country  in  disguise. 

Pedro  Bautista  liad  readied  Manila,  where  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  prevailed  upon  the  Governor  to  sanction  another  expedition 
io  JapaiJ.,  and  Bautista  arrived  in  that  country  a  second  time  w^ith  a 
number  of  Franciscan  Friars.  The  Emperor  now  lost  all  patience,  and 
determined  not  only  to  repress  these  venturesome  foreigners,  ])ut  to 
>:tamp  out  the  last  vestige  of  their  revolutionary  machinalions. 
Therefore,  b}^  Imperial  Decree,  the  arrest  was  ordered  of  all  the 
Franciscan  Friars,  and  all  natives  who  persisted  in  their  adhesion  to 
these  missionaries'  teachings.  Tw^enty-six  of  those  taken  w^ere  tried 
and  condemned  to  ignominious  exhibition  and  death — the  Spaniards, 
l>e(*ause  they  had  come  into  the  country  and  had  received  royal  favours 
mider  f;ilse  pretences,  representing  themselves  as  political  ambassadors 
and  suite — the  Japanese,  because  they  had  forsworn  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  and  bid  fair  to  l)ecome  a  constant  danger  and  source  of 
discord  in  the  realm.  Amongst  tliese  Spaniards  was  Pedro  Bautista. 
And  after  their  ears  and  noses  had  been  cut  off,  they  were  promenaded 
i'roin  town  to  town  m  a  cart,  finally  entering  Nagasaki  on  horsebjick. 
Each  bore  the  sentence  of  death  on  a  breast-board,  which  stated  the 
reasons  why  tJiey  were  so  condemned.  The  sentence  was  to  be  carried 
out  where  common  felons  were  ordinarily  executed  ;  but  a  deputation 
of  Portuguese  merchants  w^aited  upon  the  Governor  at  Nagasaki  to  beg 
^hM.  tliQ  crucifixions  should  take  place  elsewhere.  The  Governor 
readily  acceded  to  their  request — indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  these  events  which  points  to  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  or  his  officers. 

On  a  high  ground,  near  the  City  and  the  port,  in  front  of  the 
dcsuits'  Church,  these  26  persons  were  crucified  and  stabbed  to  death 
'^'•'ith  lances,  in  expiation  of  their  political  offences.  It  w^as  a  sad  fate 
hn^   men    who    conscientiously    believed    that    they    were   justified    in 
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violating  rights  and  laws  of  nations  for  the  propagation  of  their 
particular  views,  but  can  one  complain  ?  Would  Buddhist  missionaries 
in  Spain  have  met  with  milder  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisitors  ?^ 

Each  Catholic  body  was  supposed  to  designate  the  same  road  to 
Heaven — each  professed  to  teach  the  same  means  of  obtaining  the 
grace  of  God  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  each  bore  the  other  an  implacable 
hatred — an  inextinguishable  jealousy  !  If  conversion  to  Cb.ristianity 
were  for  the  glory  of  God  and  not  -for  the  glory  of  the  Friars,  wdiat 
could  it  have  mattered  to  the  Franciscan  order  whether  souls  of 
Japanese  wore  saved  by  them  or  by  others  ?  For  King  Philip  it  Avas 
the  same  whether  his  political  tools  were  of  one  denomination  or  tiie 
other,  but  many  of  the  Jesuits  in  elapan  happened  to  be  Portuguese. 

The  Jesuits  in  Manila  prol)ably  felt  that  in  view  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Franciscan  missions,  they  might  incur  public  censiu'c,  and  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  indirectly  contributiiig  to  the  unfortunate  events 
related  ;  therefore,  they  formally  declared  that  Pedro  Bautista  and  his 
followers  died  excommunicated,  because  ihcj  had  disoljcyed  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

The  general  public  were  much  excited  when  the  news  spread 
through  the  City,  and  a  special  Mass  was  said,  followed  by  a  religious 
procession  through  the  streets.  The  Governor  sent  a  commission  to 
Japan,  under  the  control  of  Luis  de  Navarrete,  to  ask  for  tlie  dead 
bodies  and  chattels  of  the  executed  priests.  The  Emperor  showed  no 
rancour  whatsoever  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  policy  was  already  carried 
out  ;  and  to  welcome  the  Spanish  lay  deputies,  he  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet  and  entertained  them  sumptuously.  Luis  de  Navarrete  having 
claimed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  priests,  the  Emperor  at  once  ordered  the 
guards  on  the  execution  ground  to  retire,  and  told  Navarrete  that  he 
could  dispose  as  he  pleased  of  the  mortal  remains.  Navarrete  there- 
upon hastened  to  Nagasaki,  but  before  he  could  reach  there,  devout 
Catholics  had  cut  up  the  bodies  ;   one  carrying  away  a  head,  another  a 


'  Eeligious  intolerance  in  Spain  was  confirmed  in  1822,  by  the  New  Penal  Code 
of  that  date  ;  the  text  reads  thus  : — "  Todo  ^1  que  conspirase  direct.imente  r  ^^ 
"  hecho  ^  establecer  otra  religion  en  las  Espanas,  6  4  que  la  Nacion  Espanola  deje 
"  de  profosar  la  religion  Apostohca  Romana  es  traidor  y  Bufrira  la  peiia  de 
*'  muerte."  Articulo  227  del  Codigo  Penal  presentado  a  las  Cortes  en  22  de  Abril 
de  1821  y  sancionado  en  1822. 
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leg,  and  so  forth.  It  liappeiied  too,  that  Navarrete  died  of  disease  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  iu  Nagasaki.  His  successor,  Diego  de  Losa, 
recovered  the  pieces  of  the  deceased  priests,  which  he  put  into  a  box 
and  shipped  for  Manila,  but  the  vessel  and  box  were  lost  on  the  way. 

Diego  de  Losa  returned  to  Manila,  the  bearer  of  a  polite  letter,  and 
very  acceptable  presents  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Grovernor  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  letter  fully  expatiated  on  recent  events,  and  set  forth  a  well- 
reasoned  justification  of  the  Emperor's  decrees  against  the  priests,  iu 
terms  which  proved  that  he  was  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  wanton  savage, 
hut  an  astute  politician.  The  letter  stated,  that  under  the  pretext  of 
being  ambassadors,  the  priests  in  question  had  come  into  the  country 
and  had  tauglit  a  diabolical  law  belonging  to  foreign  countries,  and 
wliich  aimed  at  superseding  the  rites  and  laws  of  his  own  religion, 
confused  his  people,  and  destroyed  his  Government  and  Kingdom  ; 
for  which  reason  he  had  rigorously  proscribed  it.  Against  these 
j)rolubitions,  the  religious  me:!  of  Luzon  preached  their  law  publicly  to 
hvnnble  people,  sncli  as  servants  and  slaves.  Not  being  able  to  permit 
this  persistence  in  law-breaking,  he  had  ordered  tlieir  death  by  placing 
tlicm  on  crosses  ;  for  he  was  informed  that  in  the  Kingdom  where 
Spaniards  dominated,  this  teaching  of  their  religious  doctrine  was  but 
an  Jirtifice  and  stratagem  by  means  of  which  the  civil  power  was 
(leceitfvdly  gained.  He  astutely  asks  the  Governor-General  if  he  would 
f'ouseut  to  Japanese  preaching  their  laws  in  his  territory,  perturbing 
pijl)lic  peace  with  such  novelties  amongst  the  lower  classes  ? 

It  is  certain  he  would  not  permit  it,  argnes  the  Emperor — it  would 
be  severely  repressed,  and  he  had  done  the  same  in  the  exercise  of  his 
''il>solute  power  and  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  he  adds,  he  has 
avoided  the  occurrence  in  his  dominions  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
those  regions  where  the  Spaniards  deposed  the  legitimate  Kings,  and 
'lad  constituted  themselves  masters  by  religious  fraud. 

It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  he  seized  the  cargo  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
iHit  it  was  only  as  a  reprisal  for  the  harm  which  he  had  suffered  by  the 
tumult  raised  when  they  evaded  the  edict. 

l>ut  as  the  Spanish  Governor  had  thought  fit  to  send  another 
''^i^bassador  from  so  far,  risking  the  perils  of  the  sea,  he  was  anxious 
^^T  peace  and  mutual  good-feeling,  but  only  on  the  precise  condition 
uiat  no  more  individuals  should  be  sent  to  teach  a  law  foreipjn  to  his 
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realm,  and  under  these  nnalterable  conditions  the  Goyernor's  subjects 
were  at  liberty  to  trade  freely  with  Japan  ;  that  by  reason  of  his  forn^er 
friendship  and  royal  clemency,  he  had  refrained  from  killing  all  the 
Spaniards  with  the  priests  and  their  servants,  and  had  allowed  them  t«o 
return  to  their  country. 

As  to  religion  itself,  Taycosama  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
among  so  many  professed,  one  more  was  of  little  consequence, — hence 
his  toleration  in  the  beginning,  and  his  continued  permission  to  the 
Jesuits  to  maintain  their  doctrines  amongst  their  own  sectarians. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  a  map  was  shown  to  Taycosama,  marking 
the  domains  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  in  reply 
to  his  enquiry  :  *'  How  could  one  man  have  conquered  such  vast 
territory  ?  " — a  certain  Father  Guzman  (or  more  probably  it  was  a 
Portuguese)  answered  :  "  By  secretly  sending  religious  men  to  teach  their 
"  doctrine,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  wore  so  converted, 
"  the  Spanish  soldiery,  with  their  aid,  annexed  their  country  and 
^'  overthrew  their  Kings."  Such  an  avowal  naturally  impressed 
Taycosama  profoundly.^ 

In  Seville  there  was  quite  a  tumult  when  the  details  of  the 
executions  in  «Tapan  were  published. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lamentable  end  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries 
did  not  deter  others  from  making  further  attempts  to  follow  their 
example.  Diu'ing  the  first  20  years  of  the  I7th  century,  priests 
succeeded  in  entering  Japan,  under  the  pretence  of  trading,  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  measures  adopted  to  discover  them  and  the  precautions 
taken  to  uproot  the  new  doctrine,  which  it  was  feared  would  become 
the  forerunner  of  sedition.  Indeed,  many  Japanese  nobles  professing 
Christianity  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  in  Manila,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Emperor  as  a  constant  danger  to  his  realm,  hence  ho 
was  carefnl  to  avoid  communication  with  the  Philippines.  During  the 
short  reigns  of  Dayfusama  and  this  son  Xogusama,  new  decrees  were 
issued,  not  against  foreign  Christians,  but  against  those  who  made 
apostates  amongst  the  Japanese  ;  and  consequently  two  more  Spaninli 
priests  were  beheaded. 

In   September,  1622,  a  large  number  of  Spanish  missionaries  aixl 
Christian  Japanese    men    and    children   were    executed    in    Nagasr.ki. 

^  "  Hist.  Gen,  de  Philipinas,"  by  Juan  de  la  Concepcion,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  VIIl. 
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Twenty-five  of  them  were  burnt,  and  the  rest  beheaded  ;  their  remains 
being  thrown  into  the  sea  to  avoid  the  Christians  following  their  odious 
custom  of  preserving  parts  of  corpses  as  relics.  Two  days  afterwards, 
four  Franciscan  and  two  Dominican  Friars  with  five  Japanese  were  burnt 
in  Omura.  Then  followed  an  edict,  stating  the  pains  and  penalties, 
civil  deprivations,  etc.  against  all  wlio  refused  to  abandon  their  apostasy 
and  return  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  Another  edict  was  issued, 
imposing  death  upon  those  who  should  conduct  priests  to  Japan,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  ships  in  which  they  should  arrive  and  the  merchandise 
with  which  they  should  come.  To  all  informers  against  native 
apostates,  the  culprits'  estates  and  goods  were  transferred  as  a  rew\ard. 

A  Spanish  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  1622, 
alleging  a  desire  to  renew  commercial  relations,  but  the  Emperor  was 
so  exasperated  at  the  recent  defiance  of  his  decrees,  that  ho  refused  to 
accept  the  deputies'  presents  from  the  Philippine  Government,  and  sent 
them  and  the  deputation  aAvay. 

Still  there  w^ere  Friars  in  Manihi  eager  to  seek  martyrdom,  but  the 
Philippine  ti-aders,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  confiscation  of  their  ships 
and  merchandise  if  they  carried  missionaries,  resolved  not  to  despatch 
vessels  to  Japan  if  ecclesiastics  insisted  on  taking  passage.  The 
Government  supported  this  resolution  in  the  interests  of  trade,  and 
formally  prohibited  the  transport  of  priests.  The  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  on  liis  part,  imposed  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  those  of  hi^ 
subordinates  who  should  clandestinely  violate  this  prohibition. 

vSupplicatory  letters  from  Japan  reached  the  religious  communities 
in  Manila,  entreating  them  to  send  more  priests  to  aid  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  therefore  the  chiefs  of  the  Orders  consulted  together, 
bought  a  ship,  and  paid  high  wages  to  its  officers  to  carry  four 
Franciscan,  four  Dominican  and  two  Recoleto  priests  to  Japan.  W  he 
the  Governor,  Alonso  Fajardo,  heard  of  the  intended  expedition,  he 
threatened  to  prohibit  it,  affirming  that  he  woukl  not  consent  to  any 
more  victims  being  sent  to  Japan.  Thereupon  representatives  of  the 
religious  orders  waited  upon  him,  to  state  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
prohibition,  upon  his  conscience  would  fall  the  enormous  charge  of 
having  lost  the  souls  which  they  had  hoped  to  save.  The  Governor 
therefore  retired  from  the  discussion,  remitting  the  question  to  the 
^ichbishop,  who  at  once  permitted  the  ship  to  leave,  conveying  the  ten 
priests  disguised  as  merchants.     Several  times  the  vessel  w^as  nearly 
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wrecked,  but  at  length  arrived  safely  in  a  Japanese  port  ;  the  ten  priests 
hinded,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  burnt  by  Imperial  order. 

In  Rome,  a  very  disputed  enquiry  had  been  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  Franciscan  mission  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  severe 
ordeal  of  the  diaholi  advocatus^  canonization  was  conceded  to  Pedro 
Bautista  and  his  companions. 

In  1629,  the  Papal  Bull  of  IJr1)an  VHP,  dated  14th  of  September, 
1627,  was  published  in  Manila,  amidst  public  feasts  and  popular 
rejoicing.  The  Bull  declared  the  missionaries  of  Japan  to  be  Saints  and 
Ivfartyrs  and  Patron  Saints  of  the  second  class.  Increased  animation 
in  favour  of  missions  to  Japan  became  general  in  consequence.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  were  collected  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  carry  12  priests 
from  Manila,  besides  24  priests  who  came  from  Pangasinan  to  embark 
secretly.  Tlie  ship,  however,  was  wrecked  off  the  Ilocos  Province 
coast,  but  the  crew  and  priests  were  saved. 

A  large  junk  was  then  secretly  prepared  at  a  distance  from  Manila 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  another  party  of  friars  to  Japan  ;  but  just 
as  they  were  about  to  embark,  the  Governor  sent  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  with  orders  to  prevent  them  doing  so,  and  he  definitely 
prohibited  further  missionary  expeditions. 

In  1633,  the  final  extinction  of  Christians  was  vigorously 
commenced  by  the  Emperor  'Po-Kogunsama  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
79  persons  were  executed.  The  same  Emperor  sent  a  ship  to  Manila 
with  a  present  of  150  lepers,  saying  that  as  he  did  not  permit 
Christians  in  his  country,  and  knowing  that  the  priests  had  specially 
cared  for  these  unfortunate  beings,  he  remitted  them  to  their  care. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Spaniards  Avas  to  sink  the  ship  with  cannon 
shots,  but  finally  it  was  jigreed  to  receive  the  lepers,  who  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp  through  the  city  and  lodged  in  a  large 
shed  at  Dilao  (now  the  suburb  of  Paco).  This  gave  rise  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Saint  Lazarus'  (Lepers')  Hospital,  existing  at  the 
present  day.^  The  Governor  replied  to  the  Emperor  that  if  any  more 
were  sent  he  would  kill  them  and  tlieir  conductors. 

The  ICmperor  then  convoked  a  great  assembly  of  his  vassal  Kings 
and  Nobles,  and  solemnly  imposed    upon  them  the  strict  obligation  to 

'  This  Hospital  was  rebuilt  with  a  legacy  left  by  the  Gov. -Gen.  Don  M;mnel 
de  Leon  in  .1677.  It  was  afterwards  subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  was  unrlcr 
the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  up  to  the  close  of  Spanish  dominion. 
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fulfil  all  the  edicts  against  the  entry  and  permanence  of  Christians, 
under  severe  penalties,  forfeiture  of  property,  deprivation  of  dignities, 
or  death.  So  intent  was  this  Prince  on  effectually  annihilating 
Christianity  within  his  Empire,  that  he  henceforth  interdicted  all  trade 
Avith  Macao  ;  and  when  in  1640  his  decree  was  disregarded  by  four 
Portuguese  traders,  who,  describing  themselves  as  ambassadors,  arrived 
with  a  suite  of  46  Orientals,  they  were  all  executed. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  called  a  Congress 
of  local  officials  and  ecclesiastics  ;  amongst  whom  it  was  agreed  that 
to  send  missionaries  to  Japan  was  to  send  tlicm  directly  to  death, 
and  it  was  henceforth  resolved  to  abandon  Catholic  missions  in  that 
country. 

Secret  missions  and  consequent  executions  still  continued  until 
about  the  year  1642,  when  the  Dutch  took  Tanchiu — in  Formosa 
Island — from  the  Spaniards,  and  intercepted  the  passage  to  eTapan  of 
priests  and  merchants  alike.  The  conquest  of  Japan  was  a  feat  which 
all  the  artifice  of  King  Philip  IV.'s  favourites  and  their  monastic 
agents  could  not  compass. 


-♦"'^'♦- 
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CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  DUTCH. 

Consequent  on  tlie  union  of  the  Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
(1581  to  1640),  the  feuds,  as  hetween  nations,  diplomatically  subsided, 
althougli  the  individual  antagonism  was  as  rife  as  over. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  interests  in  the  Mohiecas,  as  elsewhere, 
were  thenceforth  officially  mutual.  In  the  Mohieca  group,  the  okl 
contests  between  the  once  rival  Kingdoms  had  estranged  the  natives 
from  tlieir  forced  alliances.  Anti-Portuguese  and  Philo-Portuguesc 
parties  had  sprung  up  amongst  the  petty  sovereignties,  but  the 
Portuguese  fort  and  factory  established  in  Ternate  Island  were  held 
for  many  years,  despite  all  contentions.  But  another  rivalry,  as 
formidable  and  more  detrimental  than  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  days 
gone  by,  now  menaced  Spanish  ascendancy. 

From  the  close  of  the  16th  century  up  to  the  year  of  the  "  Family 
Compact  "  Wars  (1763),  Holland  and  Spain  were  relentless  foes.  To 
recount  tlie  numerous  combats  ])etween  their  respective  fleets  during 
•this  period,  would  itself  require  a  volume.  It  will  suffice  here  to  show 
the  bearing  of  these  political  conflicts  upon  the  concerns  of  the 
Philippine  colony.  The  treaty  of  Antwerp,  which  was  wrung  from 
the  Spaniards  in  1609,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  union  of  Spain  ami 
Portugal,  l)roke  the  scourge  of  their  tyranny,  whilst  it  failed  to  assuage 
the  mutual  antipathy.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  ''  Wars  of  the 
Flanders,"  which  terminated  with  this  treaty,  was  that  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  seek  in  the  Far  East  the  merchandise  which  had  hitherto 
been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Peninsula.  The  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  in  closing  to  the  Dutch  the  Portuguese  market^^, 
which  w^ere  now  theirs,  brought  upon  themselves  the  destruction  oi 
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the  monopolies  which  they  had  gained  by  the  Union.  The  Dutch 
were  now  free,  and  their  old  tyrant^s  policy  induced  them  to 
indepoudently  establish  their  own  trading  headquarters  in  the 
Molucca  Ishmds,  whence  tliey  covdd  obtain  directly  the  produce 
l'orl)i(lden  to  them  in  the  home  ports.  Hence,  from  those  islands,  the 
ships  of  a  powerful  Netherlands  Trading  Company  sallied  forth  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  Spanish  galleons  from  Mexico  laden  with 
silver  and  manufactured  goods. 

Previous  to  this,  and  during  the  Wars  of  the  Flanders,  Dutch 
corsairs  hovered  about  the  waters  of  the  Moluccas,  to  take  reprisals 
from  the  Spaniards.  These  encounters  frequently  took  place  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  San  Bernadino  Straits,  where  the  Dutch  were 
accustomed  to  heave-to  in  anticipation  of  the  an-ival  of  their  prizes. 

In  this  manner,  constantly  roving  about  the  Philippine  waters, 
tiiey  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  detested  adversary, 
and,  in  a  small  degree,  avenged  themselves  of  the  bloodshed  and 
oppression  which  for  over  sixty  years  liad  desolated  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  Philippine  Colony  lost  immense  sums  in  the  seizure  of  its 
galleons  from  Mexico,  upon  which  it  almost  entirely  depended  for 
subsistence.  Being  a  dependency  of  New  Spain,  its  whole  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  Avorld,  its  supplies  of  troops  and  European 
manufactured  articles,  were  contingent  upon  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
galleons.  Also  tlie  dollars  with  which  they  annually  purchased 
cargoes  from  the  Chinese  for  the  galleons  came  from  Mexico. 

Consequently,  the  Dutch  usually  took  the  aggressive  in  these  sea- 
battles,  although  they  were  not  always  victorious.  When  there  were 
110  ships  to  meet,  they  bombarded  the  ports  where  others  were  being 
built.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  from  time  to  time  fitted  out 
vessels  to  run  down  to  the  Molucca  Islands  to  attack  the  enemy  iu  his 
«>\vn  waters. 

During  the  Governorship  of  Gomez  Perez  Dasmarinas  (1590-1593), 
the  luitive  King  of  Siao  Island — one  of  the  Molucca  group — came  to 
-^buiihi  to  offer  liomage  and  vassalage  to  the  representative  of  the  King 
<^i  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  return  for  protection  against  the  incursions  of 
^'ic  Dutch  and  the  raids  of  the  Termite  natives.  Dasmariilas  received 
^inii  and  the  Spanish  priests  who  accompanied  him  with  affability,  and, 
^'^'iug  satisfied  with  his  credeutials,  he  prepared  a   large  expedition  to 
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also  well  armed,  besides  a  number  of  small  light  vessels,  to  assist  iu  the 
formation  of  line  of  battle. 

All  the  European  fighting  men  iu  Manila  and  Cavite  embarked — • 
over  1,000  Spaniards — the  llower  of  the  Colony,  togetlier  with  a  large 
force  of  natives,  who  were  taught  to  believe  tluit  the  Dutch  were  inlidels. 
On  the  issue  of  this  day's  events  perchance  depended  the  possession 
of  tiie  Colony.  Manila  and  Cavite  were  garrisoned  by  volunteers. 
Orations  were  offered  in  the  Chiu'ches.  The  Miraculous  Image  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Guide  was  taken  in  procession  from  the  Hermit,  and 
exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Saints  of  the  different 
churches  and  sanctuaries  were  adored  and  exhibited  daily.  The 
Governor  himself  took  the  supreme  command,  and  dispelled  ail 
wavering  doubt  in  his  subordinates  by  proclaiming  Saint  Mark's 
promise  of  intercession.  On  his  ship  he  hoisted  the  Royal  Standard, 
on  which  was  embroidered  the  Image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  with  the 
motto  *"'  Mostratc  esse  Mntrern^'^''  and  over  a  beautifully  calm  sea  he  led 
the  way  to  battle. 

A  shot  from  the  Spanish  heavy  artillery  opened  the  bloody  combat. 
The  Dutch  were  con^pletely  vanquished,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  Avhich 
lasted  six  hours.  Their  thi-ee  ships  were  destroyed,  and  their  flags, 
artillery,  and  plundered  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $300,000,  were 
seized.  This  famous  engagement  Avas  thenceforth  known  as  the  Battle 
of  Playa  Honda. 

Again  iu  1611,  under  Silva,  a  squadron  sailed  to  the  Moluccas 
and  defeated  the  Dutch  off  Gilolo  Island. 

In  1617,  the  Spaniards  had  a  successful  engagement  off  tlie 
Zambales  coast  with  the  Dutch,  who  lost  three  of  their  ships. 

In  July,  1620,  three  Mexican  galleons  Avere  met  by  three  Dutch 
vessels  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  (Samar  Island),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
San  Bernadino  Straits,  but  managed  to  escape  in  the  dark.  Two  ran 
ashore  and  broke  up  ;  the  third  reached  Manila.  After  this,  the 
Governor-General,  Alonso  Fajardo  de  Tua,  ordered  the  course  of  the 
State  ships  to  b^  varied  on  each  voyage. 

In  1625,  the  Dutch  again  appeared  off  the  Zambales  coast,  aiul 
Gcroninio  de  Silva  went  out  against  them.  The  Spaniards  having  lost 
one  miu,  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Commander 
was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Supreme  Coiu^t. 

In  1626,  at  the  close  o!  ihe  Governorship  of  Fernando  do  Silva,  a 
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Spariish  Colony  was  founded  on  Formosa  Island,  Init  no  supplies  were 
sent  to  it,  and  consequently  in  1642  it  snrreiuiered  to  the  Dutch,  who 
ludd  it  for  20  years,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Chinese 
adventurer  Koxingji,  And  thus  for  over  a  century  and  a  half  the 
strife  (M:)ntinued,  until  the  Dutfdi  (concentrated  tlieir  attention  on  the 
development  of  their  Eastern  Colonies,  whi<di  the  power  of  Spain, 
t^rowinu'  more  and  more  effete,  was  incompetent  to  impede. 

i^  #  ^  ^.«=  ^^  *  * 

The  rule  of  tlie  Governors-General  of  the  Islands  was,  upon  the 
wiiole,  heniirnant  with  respect  to  the  natives  when  these  manifested 
submission.  Apart  from  the  unconcealed  animosity  of  the  uionastic 
])arty,  the  Governor-Gcnerars  liberty  of  action  was  always  very  much 
locally  restrained  l)y  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  individual  officials. 
The  standing  rule  was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  deprivation 
of  ofh(!c  of  the  Governor-! General,  the  Civil  Government  was  to  be 
Ji'^sumed  by  the  Suprcnne  Court,  and  the  military  adininistratio]i  l)y  the 
senior  magistrate.  Liitterly,  in  the  absence  of  a  Governor-General, 
from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  sub-inspector  of  the  forces  became 
Acting  G overnor-Gen(M-al. 

U})  to  the  begimiing  of  the  })resent  century,  the  authority  of  the 
Knig's  absolnte  will  was  always  jealously  imposed,  and  the  Governors- 
('enenil  wei-e  fretiuently  rebuked  for  having  exercised  iinlependent 
action,  taking  the  initiative  in  wluxt  they  deemed  the  best  policy.  But 
luiyal  «lecrees  could  not  enforce  honesty  ;  the  pecuhition.s  and  frauds  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  increasing  (puirrels  and  jc^alonsies 
unio'igsf  the  several  religious  bodies,  seemed  to  a,nnihilate  all  pros])ect 
of  socia,!  and  materia.!  ])rogress  of  the  Colony.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
k'iiilip  III.  (1598  to  1(>2I),  the  procurators  of  Manila  had,  during  thi-ee 
years,  been  nnsnccessfiilly  soliciting  from  the  mother  countr\^  fina,ncial 
help  for  the  Pliili])pincs  to  meet  official  discrepancies.  The  affairs  of 
Uie  Colony  were  eventually  submitted  to  a  S})ecial  Roya,l  Commission 
•  -  ^"^[)ain,  the  resnlt  boing,  that  tlie  King  was  advised  to  abandon  this 
'[•"■■session,  which  was  not  only  unprodm*tiv(^,  but  had  become  a,  costly 
•'■^'•re  of  disputes  and  bad  feeling.  However,  Fray  Hernando  de 
-^i'»raga,  a  mibsionary  from  the  Philippines,  happened  to  be  in  the 
^  eiiiusula  at  the  time,  and  successfully  implored  the  King  to  withhold 
h'>  ratilication  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission.  His  Majesty 
'^^owed,  that  even  though  the  maintenance  of  this  Colony  sliould  exhaust 
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Ills  Mexican  Treasury,  his  eonpciei)ce  would  not  allow  liim  to  consent 
to  the  perdition  of  souls  which  had  been  saved,  and  the  hope  of  rescuing 
yet  far  more  in  these  distant  regions. 

During  the  iirst  two  centuries  following  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony,  it  w^as  the  custom  for  a  I?.oyal  Connnission  to  he  appointed  to 
cncpjire  into  the  official  acts  of  the  outgoing  Governor  before  he  could 
leave  tiie  islands. — JFacerlc  la  resideiwia^  as  it  was  called. 

Wlnlst  on  the  one  hand  tliis  measure  effectually  served  as  a  check 
upon  a  Governor  who  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  unjustifiable  means  of 
coercion,  or  commit  defalcations,  it  was  also  attended  witlimatiy  abuses  ; 
for  against  an  energetic  ruler,  an  antagonistic  party  was  always  raised, 
ready  to  join  in  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  Governor  who  had  aroused 
their  susceptil)ilities  by  refusing  to  favour  their  nefarious  schemes. 
Hence  Avhen  a  prima  facie  case  was  made  ont  against  a  Governoi-, 
his  inexperienced  successor  was  often  persuaded  to  consent  to 
his  incarceration  whilst  the  articles  of  impeachment  wei'o  being 
investigated. 

vSebastian  Ilurtado  do  Corcuera  (1635-1641)  had  been  Governor 
of  Panama  before  he  was  ap)})ointed  to  the  riiilippines.  During  his 
term  of  office  here  he  had  usually  sided  with  the  Jesuits  on  important 
questions  taken  up  by  the  Friars,  and  on  being  siu'ceeded  by  Diego 
Fajardo,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  fined  §25,000,  and  put  into  prison. 
After  live  years'  conlinenu^nt,  lie  was  released  by  Eoyal  order  an<l 
returned  to  8i)ain,  where  the  King  ])artially  compensated  him  with  tlsc 
Government  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Juan  A-^aj-gas  (1678-1684)  had  been  in  office  for  nearly  seven  years, 
and  the  Royal  Connnissioner  who  enquired  into  his  acts  took  four  years 
to  dra,w  up  his  report.  lie  filled  20  large  volumes  of  a  statenu^nt  ol: 
the  charges  made  against  the  late  Governor,  some  of  which  wei'c  grave, 
but  the  majority  of  them  wei'c  of  a  very  frivolous  character.  This  is 
the  longest  enquiry  of  the  kind  on  record. 

Acting-Governor  Jose  Torrall)a  (1715-1717)  was  arrested  on  tl'.o 
termination  of  his  Governorship  and  confined  in  tlio  Fortress  of 
vSantiago,  charged  with  embezzlement  to  the  amount  of  §700,000.  l^'- 
had  also  to  deposit  the  smn  of  §20,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  enquiry 
commission.  Several  otlier  officials  were  imprisoned  with  Idni  as 
accomplices  in  his  crimes.  lie  is  said  to  luwe  sent  his  son  with  pui'iic 
funds  on  trading  expeditions  around  the  coasts,  and  his  wife  and  young 
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ehililrcn  to  Mexico  with  an  enormous  snm  of  money  defrauded  from 
Hio  (Government.  Fif^nroH  at  that  date  show,  that  when  ho  took  tho 
Government,  there  w;iR  a  halanee  in  the  Treasury  of  §238,849,  and 
when  he  left  it  in  two  years  and  a  lialf,  the  halanee  was  ^oo,22G, 
heaving  a  deficit  of  ,^2()o,G2o,  wliilst  tlie  expenses  of  the  c()h)ny 
were  not  extraordinary  dnriiif^"  that  perio<L  Amongst  other  elniri^es, 
he  was  'accused  of  havin^]^  sold  ten  Provincial  (lovernment  licences 
(rncoriiumdas),  many  oflices  of  notju'ies,  scriveners,  &c.,  and  conceded 
27  months'  gamhling  licences  to  the  Chinese  in  tho  Parian  witliout 
jiccounting  to  tlie  Treasury.  lie  was  finally  sentenced  to  ])ay  a  fine 
of  $100,000,  the  costs  of  the  trial,  tlic  forfeiture  of  the  $20,000  already 
deposited,  perpetual  privation  of  puhlic  ofTice,  anvl  hanishmcnt  from  tho 
Phihppine  Islan.ds  and  Madrid.  When  the  Eoyal  order  reached 
Manihi,  lie  wa.s  so  ill  that  his  hanishment  was  postponed.  He  lived 
for  a  sliort  time  nominally  under  arrest,  and  Avas  ])ermitted  to  heg  alms 
for  his  suhsistence  until  ho  died  in  the  Tlospital  of  San  Juan  do  Dios 
in  iToG. 

The  defalcations  of  some  of  the  (iovernors  caused  no  inconsiderahle 
anxiety  to  the  Sovereign.  Pedi'o  de  Aj-andia  (l7o4-l7r)9)  was  a 
(HUTn[)t  administrator  of  his  country's  wealth.  He  is  said  to  have 
amassed  a  fortime  of  §2o,000  daring  his  five  years'  term  of  oilice,  and 
on  his  death  ho  left  it  all  to  pious  works. 

(xovernor  P>erenguer  y  Marquina  (1788-1793)  was  accused  of 
hri])ery,  hut  the  King  ahsolved  him. 

In  tlie  present  century,  a  (Governor  of  A^loilo  is  said  to  have 
ahsconded  in  a  sailing  ship  with  a  large  sum  of  the  puhlic  funds.  A 
local  Governor  Avas  then  also  ex-officlo  administra,tor  ;  and,  although 
the  system  was  afterwards  reformed,  official  extortion  was  rife  through- 
out the  Avhole  Spanisli  administration  of  the  Colony,  up  to  the  last. 

A  strange  drama  of  tl\o  your  1622  well  portrays  the  spirit  of  the 
times — the  innuuTuty  of  a  Governor-General  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
the  religious  sentiment  wdiich  accompanied  his  most  questiona,hlo  acts. 
Alonso  Fajardo  de  Tua  having  suspected  his  wife  of  infidelity,  went  to 
the  house  where  she  was  accustomed  to  meet  her  paramour.  Her  attire 
^vas  such  as  to  confirm  her  hushand's  surmises.  lie  called  a  priest 
•uid  instructed  him  to  confess  her,  telling  him  that  he  intended  to  take 
1>cr  life.  The  priest  failing  to  dissuade  Fajardo  from  inliicting  such 
^'^u  extreme  penalty,  took  her  confession  and    proffered    lier    spiritual 
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consulation.  Then  Fajardo,  iiieeused  with  jealousy,  mortally  stabbed 
her.  No  inquiry  into  the  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  he 
continued  to  govern  for  two  years  after  the  event,  when  he  died  of 
melancholy.  It  is  recorded  that  the  paramour,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Cadiz  merchant,  had  formerly  been  the  accepted y^r^wc^^  of  ;Fajardo\s 
wife,  and  that  he  arrived  in  Manila  in  their  company.  The  Governor 
gave  him  time  to  confess  before  he  killed  him,  after  Avhich  (according 
to  one  account)  he  caused  his  house  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  tlie 
land  on  which  it  stood  to  be  strewn  with  salt.  Juan  de  la  Concepcion, 
however,  says  that  the  house  stood  for  one  hundred  years  after  the  event 
as  a  memorial  of  the  punishment. 

In  1640,  Olivarez,  King  Philip  lY.'s  chief  counsellor,  had  succeeded 
by  his  arrogance  and  unconstitutional  policy  of  repression,  in  arousing 
tlio  latent  discontent  of  tlio  Portuguese.  A  few  years  previously  they 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  regain  their  independent  nationality 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Didce  of  Braganza.  At  length,  when  a 
call  was  made  upon  their  Ixjldcst  warriors  to  support  the  King  of  Spain 
in  his  protracted  struggle  vith  the  Catalonians,  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  wliicli  only  terminated  when  Portngal  had  tlrrown  off,  for  ever,  the 
scourge  of  Spanish  supremacy. 
^  The  Duke  of  Braganza  wds  crowned  King  of  Portugal,  under  (lie 

title  of  John  IV, ^  and  every  Portuguese  colony  decljired  in  his  favour, 
except  Ceuta,  on  the  Afi'ican  coast.  The  news  of  the  separation  ol' 
Portugal  from  vSpaiu  rcjiclied  Manila  in  tlie  following  year.  The 
(iovcrnor-General  at  that  time— Sebastian  llurtado  de  Corcnera, — sent 
out  at  once  an  expedition  of  picked  men  under  Juan  Chiudio  willi 
orders  to  take  Macao, — a  Portuguese  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  tlic^ 
Canton  River,  about  40  miles  west  of  Hongkong.  The  attcni|)t 
miserably  failed,  and  the  blue  an<l  white  ensign  continued  to  waive 
unscathed  over  the  little  tcrrit()]y%  The  (iovernor  of  Macax),  who 
was  willing  to  yield,  was  denounced  a  traitor  to  Portugal,  a,nd  killed 
by  the  populace.  Juan  Claiulio,  who  fell  a  prisoner,  was  generously 
liberated  by  favour  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Goa,  and  returned 
to  Manila. 

The  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  Manila  in  1621  ly 
Gerdnima  de  la  Asuncion,  wdio,  three  years  afterwards,  was  expelled 
from  the  management  by  the  Friars  because  she  refused  ^<^ 
admit  reforms   in  the  conventual   regulations.     The    Geueral   Coiuicil 
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subsequently  restored  lior  to  the  matronship  for  ;20  years.  Publie 
opinion  was,  at  this  time,  vividly  aroused  against  the  superiors  of  the 
eon  vents,  who,  it  was  alleged,  made  serious  inroads  on  society  by 
inveigling  the  marriageable  yonng  women  into  taking  the  veil  and  to 
live  unnatural  lives.  The  public  demanded  that  there  should  bo  a 
fixed  limit  to  the  number  of  nuns  admitted.  An  ecclesiastic  of  high 
ilegree  made  strenuous  efforts  to  rescue  three  nuns  who  had  just 
])een  admitted,  ])ut  the  abbess  refused  to  give  them  up  until  her 
excommunication  was  published  on  tlie  walls  of  the  nunnery. 

In  1750,  a  certain  Mother  Cecilia,  who  had  been  in  the  nunnery 
of  vSanta  Catalinji  since  she  was  16  years   of   age,  fell    in  love  with   a 
Spaniard  Avho  lived   o])posite,  named  Francisco  Antonio  de  Figucroa, 
und  begged  to  l)e  relieved  of  her  vows  and  have  her  liberty  restored  to 
lier.     The  Archl)ishop  was  willing  to  grant  her  request,  which  was, 
however,  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Dominican  Friars.     On  appeal  being 
UKule  to  the  Governor,  as  viceregal  patron,  he  ordered  her  to  1)0  set 
at  liberty.    The  Friars,  nevertheless,  defied  the  Governor,  who,  to  sustain 
liis  authority,  was   compelled  to  order   the  troops   to  be  placed  under 
arms,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery  to  hold  the  cannons 
iu  readiness    to    tiro  when   and    where   necess:i;y.     In  view    of    these 
})reparations,  the  Friars  allowed  the  nun  to  leave  her  confinement,  and 
she  Avas  lodged  in  the  College  of  Santa  Potcnciana  pending  the  dispute. 
Public  excitement  was  intense.     The  Archbishop  ordered  the  girl  to  bo 
liberated,  but  as  his  subordinates  were  still  contumacious  to  his  bidding, 
the  IVishop  of  Cebii  was  invited   to  arbitrate  on  the  question,  but  he 
declined  to  interfere,  therefore  an  appeal  was  remitted  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico.     In  tlie  meantime,  the  girl   Avas  married  to  her  lover,  ami 
h)ng  afterwa,rds  a  citation  arrived  from  Mexico  for  the  woman  to  appear 
■<>t  tluit  ecclesiastical  court.     She  went  there  with  her  husband,  fj-om 
^vluun   slie  was  separated  whilst  the  case  was  being   tried,  but  in  the 
end  lior  lilierty  and  marriage  were  confir]ncd. 

During  the  Govermnent  of  ]SMno  de  Tabora  (1G26-1G32),  the 
High  Host  and  sacred  vessels  were  stolen  from  the  Cathedral  of  Manila. 
Ilu3  Archbishoj)  Vv'as,  in  consequence,  sorely  distressed,  and  walked 
I'-'irefootcd  to  the  Jesuits'  convent  to  weep  with  the  priests,  and  therein 
^''"d  a  solace  for  his  mental  afliiction.  It  was  surmised  that  the  Avratli 
<^t  God  -it  such  a  crime  would  assuredly  be  avenged  by  calamities  on. 
^he  inhabitants,  and  confessions  were  made  daily.   The  Friars  agreed  to 
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appease  the  anger  of  the  Aiiuighty  hy  luakiiig  pnl)Uc  ])enaiice  and 
by  public  prayer.  Tlie  Archbishop  gave  hiuiseii'  up  to  the  most 
fanciful  follies.  lie  perpetually  fasted,  ate  herhs,  dnink  only  AVJiter, 
slept  on  the  Hoor  with  a  stone  for  a  pihow,  and  llagel!ated  his  own  body. 
On  Corpus  Cliristi  day,  a  religious  ])rocession  ])assed  through  the  ])ubli(i 
streets,  exhorting  the  delinquents  to  restore  the  l)ody  of  Oiu'  Savioury 
but  all  in  \'ain.  The  melancholy  prelate,  wealc  heyond  recovery  from 
Ills  self-imposed  privations,  came  to  the  Avindow  of  liis  retreat  as  the 
cortigc  passed  in  front  of  it,  and  there  he  breathed  Ins  last. 

As  in  all  other  Spanisli  Colonies,  the  Incpiisition  liad  its  secret 
agents  or  commissaries  in  the  Philippines.  Sometimes  a  priest  Avould 
hold  powers  for  several  years  to  inquire  into  the  private  lives  and  acts 
of  individuals,  whilst  no  one  Ivuew  who  the  informer  was.  Tlie  Holy 
Oflice  ordered  tlnit  its  Letter  of  Anatliema,  w^ith  tlie  names  in  full  of  all 
persons  who  had  incurred  pains  and  penalties  for  heresy,  should  be  read 
in  public  places,  every  three  years,  but  this  order  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  Letter  of  Aiuithema  w^as  so  read  in  1G69,  and  the  only  time  since 
then  Tip  to  the  present  date  was  in  1718. 

lu  the  middle  of  tlie  ITtli  century,  the  Tartars  invaded  China  and 
overthrew  the  Min  Dynasty — at  that  time  represented  ])y  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Yunglic.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  the  Tartar 
Emperor  Kungclii,  to  wdiose  arbitrary  power  nearly  all  tlie  Cliinesc 
Empire  liad  submitted.  Amongst  the  few  Mongol  chiefs  wdio  held  out 
against  Ta-Tsing  dominion,  w^as  a  certain  Mandarin,  known  under  the 
name  of  Koxinga,  who  retired  to  the  Island  of  Kinmuen,  where  he 
asserted  his  inde])endence  and  defied  his  nation's  conqueror.  Securely 
established  in  his  stronghold,  he  invited  the  Cliinese  to  take  refuge  in 
his  island  and  oppose  the  Tartar's  ruhi.  Therefore  the  Emperor  ordered 
that  no  man  should  inhal)it  Ciiina  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast, 
except  in  those  provinces  which  were  undoubtedly  loyal  to  the  new 
Government.  The  coast  was  consequently  laid  bare  ;  vessels,  houses, 
plantations,  and  everything  useful  to  man  w^as  destroyed  in  order  to 
effectually  cut  ofF  all  communications  with  lands  beyond  the  Tartar 
Empire.  The  Chinese  from  the  coast,  who  for  generations  had  earned 
a  living  by  fishing,  etc.,  crowded  into  the  interior,  and  their  misery  was 
iudescribable. 

\    Koxinga,  unable  to  communicate  with  the  mainland  of  the  Empire, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Formosa  Island,  at  the  time  m 
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the  possession  of  tlie  Dutch.  Aficordiiig  to  Diitcli  accounts,  tlio 
Eriro])eau  settlers  iunvil)Gre(l  ;il)()at  6'JO,  with  a  i^arrisou  of  2,200.  The 
l)uf(;h  ai'tillerv,  stores  awl  uierelKuidise  Avere  valued  at  §8,000,000, 
tind  the  (Jiiiiiese,  who  attacked  them  under  Koxiu^ii^a,  were  about 
1 00,000  strong.  The  settkMnent  surren<k3red  to  the  invaders'  superior 
nund)ers,  and  Koxinga  estahHsiied  himself  a,s  King  of  the  Island. 
Koxinga  had  become  aequainte<l  with  an  Italian  Dominican  missiosiary 
named  Vii'orio  Ri(*cio,  whom  lie  createtl  a  Manchirin,  and  sent  lum  as 
Ami>assador  to  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  Iviccdo  therefore  arrived 
in  Manila  in  1()62,  the  bearer  of  Koxinga's  despatches  (tailing  upon  the 
Governor  to  pay  tribute,  nnder  threat  of  the  Colony  1)eing  attacked  by 
Koxinga  if  Iiis  demand  were  refused. 

The  position  of  Riccio  as  an  European  Friar  and  Ambassador  of  a 
Mongol  adventurer  was  as  awkward  as  it  was  novel.  lie  was  received 
with  great  honour  in  Manila,  where  he  diseml>arked,  and  rode  to  the 
Government  House  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  Chinese  envoy,  through 
lines  of  troops  drawn  up  to  salute  liim  as  lie  passed.  At  the  same  time, 
letters  from  Formosa  liad  also  ])een  received  by  the  Chinese  in  Manila, 
and  tlie  Government  at  once  accused  tliem  of  conniving  at  rebellion. 
All  available  forces  were  concentrated  in  the  capital  ;  and  to  increase 
the  garrison,  the  Governor  published  a  Decree,  dated  Gtliof  May,  1662, 
ordering  the  demolition  of  the  forts  of  Zamboanga,  Yiigau  (Mindanao 
Island),  Calamianes  and  Ternate^  (Moluccas). 

The  oidy  ])rovincial  fort  preserved  was  that  of  Surigao  (tlien  called 
Caraga),  conse([ucntIy  in  the  south  tlie  Mussulmans  became  complete 
niasters  on  laud  and  at  sea  for  lialf  a  year. 

The  troops  in  Manila  numbered  100  cavalry  and  8,000  infantry, 
rortificatious  were  raised,  and  redoubts  were  constructed  in  which  to 
•^ocrete  the  Treasury  funds.  When  all  the  armament  was  in  readiness, 
tlie  Spaniards  incited  the  Chinese  to  rebel,  to  aiTord  a  pretext  for  their 
massacre. 

Two  junk  masters  were  seized,  and  the  Chinese  population  was 
^''enaced ;  therefore  they  pre])ared  for  their  own  defence,  and  then 
^^i>ened  the  affray,  for  which  the    Government  was  secretly  longing,  by 


i'^roni  tliis  date  the  Molucca  Islands  were  definitely  evacuatod  and  abandoned 
•*y  tlie  Spaniards,  althouG^h  as  many  men  and  as  much  material  and  money  had 
*^^*'a  em})loyed  in  garrisons  and  conveyance  of  subsidies  there  as  in  the  whole 
^  iiil^'pine  Colony  up  to  that  period. 
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killing  a  Spaniard  in  the  market  place.  Suddenly  ai'tillerj  fire  was 
opened  out  on  the  Parian,  and  many  ol;  the  peaceful  Chinese  traders,  in 
their  terror,  hanged  themselves  ;  many  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  canoes  in  which  to  get  away  to  sea  ;  some  few  did  snfely 
arrive  in  Formosa  Island  and  joined  Koxinga's  camp,  whilst  others  took 
to  the  mountains.  Some  8,000  to  9,000  Chinese  remained  quiet,  but 
ready  for  any  event,  Avhen  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Spaniards 
and  natives.  The  confusion  was  general,  and  the  Chinese  seemed  to 
1)0  gaining  ground,  therefore  the  Governor  sent  the  Aml)assador  Eic(;io 
and  a  certain  Fray  Joseph  de  Madrid  to  parley  with  them.  The  Chinese 
accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Kiccio,  who  returned  to  the  ( Governor, 
leaving  Fray  Joseph  with  the  rebels,  but  when  Riccio  went  back  with  a 
general  pardon  and  a  pronuse  to  restore  the  two  junk  masters,  he  found 
that  they  had  beheaded  the  priest.  A  general  carnage  of  the  Mongols 
followed,  and  eJuan  de  la  Concepcion  says*  that  the  original  intention 
of  tlie  Spaniards  was  to  kill  every  Chinaman,  but  that  they  desisted  hi 
view  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  ensued  from  the  want  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Therefore  they  made  a  virtue  of  a  necessity, 
and  graciously  pardoned  in  the  name  of  His  Catliolic  Majesty  all  who 
laid  down  their  arms. 

lliccio  returned  to  Formosa  Island,  and  found  Koxinga,  preparing 
for  Avarfare  against  the  Philippines,  l)ut  before  he  could  carry  out  his 
intentions  he  died  of  fever.  This  chief's  successor,  of  a  less  l)ellico.so 
spirit,  sent  liiccio  a  second  time  to  Manila,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
re-establishing  commercial  relations  with  tlie  Chinese.  Shortly  after 
Koxingji's  decease,  a,  rebellion  wiis  raised  in  Formosa  ;  and  the  Island 
falling  at  length  into  the  hands  of  a  Tartar  party,  became  annexed  to 
China  under  the  new  dynasty.  Then  lliccio  w^as  called  upon  to  relate 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  Koxinga's  aifairs,  and  he  was  beard  m 
^'.ouncil.  Some  present  were  in  favour  ol  invading  the  Philippines  in 
great  force  ])ecause  of  the  cruel  and  unwarranted  general  massacre  oi 
the  Cliinese  in  cold  blood,  but  Kiccio  took  pains  to  show  how  powerful 
Spain  was,  and  how  justified  was  the  action  of  the  Spaniards,  as  :i 
mejisure  of  precaution,  in  view  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Koxing:'.. 
The  Chinese   party  was   appeased,  but  had   the  Tartars  cared  to   t^^'' 


*  "Hist.  Gon.  de  Philipiiias,  "  by  Juan  de  la  Couccpciou,  Vol.  VIL,  pngc  t^ 
pub,  Manila,  1788. 
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iip  the  ciiiisc  of   their   conquered  subjects,   the  fate   of  the  Philippines 
v>'0uld  hiivc  been  doubtful. 

.During  tlio  minority  of  the  young  Spanish  King  Charles  II,,  the 
llegeney  wim  held  by  his  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  was 
unfortunately  iidluenced  by  favourites,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Court 
and  the  people.  Amongst  these  sycophants  was  a  man  named 
Valenzuela,  of  noble  ))irth,  Avho,  as  a  boy,  had  followed  the  custom, 
of  those  days,  and  entered  as  page  to  a  no))lemau — the  Duke  del 
Infantado — to  learn  manners  and  Court  etiquette. 

The  Duke  went  to  Italy  as  Spanish  Andjassador,  and  took 
A'alenzuela  under  his  protection.  He  was  a  handsome  and  talented 
young  fellow, — learned  for  those  times, — intelligent,  well  versed  in  all 
the  generous  exercises  of  chivalry,  and  a  poet  by  nature.  On  his 
return  from  Italy  with  the  Duke,  his  patron  caused  him  to  be  created  a 
Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint  James.  The  Duke  shortly  afterwards 
died,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Dowager  Queen's  confessor — the 
notorious  Nitard,  also  a  favourite — young  Valenziiela  Avas  presented  at 
Court.  There  he  made  love  to  one  of  the  Queen\s  maids-of-houour 
— a  Gennan — and  married  her.  The  Prince,  Don  eluan  de  Austria, 
who  headed  the  j)arty  against  the  Queen,  expelled  her  favourite  (Nitard) 
from  Court,  and  Valenzuela  became  Her  Majesty's  sole  confidential 
iidviser.  Nearly  every  night,  at  late  hours,  the  Queen  went  to 
Valenzuela's  aj)artment  to  confer  with  him,  whilst  he  daily  brought  her 
secret  news  learnt  from  tlie  courtiers.  The  Queen  created  him  Manpiis 
of  San  Dariolome  and  of  Villa  Sierra,  a  first-class  Grandee  of  Spain, 
^uid  Prime  Minister. 

He  was  a  most  perfect  courtier  ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when 
a  hull  fight  took  place,  he  used  to  go  to  the  Royal  box  richly  adorned 
j'i  lighting  attire,  and,  with  profound  reverence,  beg  Her  Majesty's 
'^ave  to  challenge  the  bull.  The  Queen,  it  is  said,  never  refused  him 
'^>o  solicited  permission,  but  tenderly  begged  of  him  not  to  expose 
'""ii'^elf  to  such  dangers. 

Sometimes  he  ^vould  appear  in  the  ring  as  a  cavalier,  in  a,  black 
*"-tinne  eml>roidered  with  silver  and  with  a  large  white  and  black 
{'''inic,  ill  imitation  of  the  Queen's  half  mourning.  It  was  much 
"'^'»i>rked  that  on  one  occasion  he  wore  a  device  of  tlie  sun  with 
'"'    ^'{»glc    looking   down    upon    it,    and    the  words,    ''I    alo?ic    liavc 
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He  eoinpoeed  Hexeral  eoinedies,  and  'allowed  tlicin  to  be  pcrfonucd 
lit  Ids  expense  for  the  free  amuseuieut  of  the  people.  He  also 
irnieli  improved  the  City  of  Madrid  witli  fine  Lnildini^^s,  bridges 
and  nianj  public  Avorks  to  KUj^tain  Ids  popidarity  amongst  tlio 
citizens. 

The  young  King,  now  a  youth,  ordered  a  deer  hunt  to  1)0  prepared 
in  the  Eseorial  groinids  ;  and  during  the  diversion,  Ilin  Majesty 
ha])pened  to  shoot  Valcnznehi  in  tlie  muscle  of  his  arm,  wliether 
intentionally  or  accidentally  is  not  known.  However,  the  territied 
Queen-mother  fainted  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  ladies-in-waiting. 
This  eij'cumstance  was  much  connneiited  H))on,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  public  odimri  and  final  downfall  ^^i'  Vn-lenzucla  in 
1684.  At  length,  Don  Juan  de  Austria  returned  to  the  Court,  x.-hon 
the  young  King  vras  of  an  age  to  a,ppreciate  pu])lic  conc'crns,  and  he 
became  moi'c  the  Court  favourite  tluui  ever  Valenzuela  or  Kitard  had 
been  during  the  Dowager  Queen's  administration.  Valenzuela  fell  at 
once  from  the  exclusive  position  he  had  held  in  lioyal  circles  and 
retired  to  the  Eseorial,  where,  by  order  of  Don  Juan  de  Austria, 
a  party  of  yonng  noblemen,  including  Don  Juan's  son,  the  Duke 
of  Medimi  Sidonia,  the  Marquis  of  Valparaiso  aiul  others  of  rank, 
acconvpanied  by  200  liorsemen,  "went  to  seize  the  disfavoured  courtier. 
He  Avas  out  walking  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  he  was  speedily 
apprised  of  the  danger  by  his  bosom  friend,  the  Pidor  of  St.  dcronic 
Monastery.  The  priest  hid  him  in  the  roof  of  the  Monastery,  wdicre, 
l^cin^*-  nearly  sulFocaied  for  want  of  ventilation,  a  surgeon  was  sent  up 
to  bleed  him  and  make  him  sleep.  The  search  party  failed  to  iind  the 
refugee,  and  Avere  al)Out  to  return,  when  the  surgeon  treacherously 
betrayed  the  secret  to  them,  and  Valenzuela  was  discovered  sleeping 
with  arms  by  his  side.  Ho  was  made  prisoner,  confined  in  a  castle, 
de^Taded  of  all  Ids  honours  and  raidv,  and  finally  banished  Ijy  Don  Juan 
de  Austria  to  the  furthermost  Spanish  possession  in  the  world — the 
Philippines, — v.ddlst  Iris  family  were  incarcerated  in  a  convent  at 
Talavera  in  vSpain. 

When  the  Tope  heard  of  this  violation  of  church  asylum  in  the 
Eseorial  conmiitted  by  the  nobles,  he  excommunicated  all  concerned  in 
it  •  and  in  order  to  ])urge  themselves  of  tlieir  sin  and  obtain  absolution, 
they  were  compelled  to  go  to  church  in  their  shirts,  each  wdth  a  rope 
around  his  neck.     They  actually  performed  this  penance,  and  then  the 
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Nuncio,  Cardinal  Melliui,  relieved   tbem   of  their  eccdesiastieal    painn 
and  penalties. 

Valenzuehi  was  permitted  to  establish  a  house  vvdilun  the  prison 
of  Cavite,  where  he  lived  for  several  years  as  a  State  prisoner  and 
exile.  When  Don  Juan  de  Austri;i  died,  the  Dowager-Queen  regained 
ill  a  liieasure  lun*  influence  at  Court,  and  one  of  the  hrst  favo\n\s  she 
hc;„'-ired  of  her  son,  the  King,  was  tlio  return  of  Yalenzuela  to  Madrid. 
The  Iving  granted  her  recpiest,  and  she  at  once  des])atched  a  ship  to 
hririg  him  to  SpaJn,  hut  th.e  Secrcdjirv  of  State  interfered  jind  stopped 
it.  Kevertlieless,  Va-lenzuela,  pardonc<l  and  liberated,  set  out  for 
the  Feninsida,  and  readied  Mexico,  where  he  died  from  the  kick  of  a 
liorse. 

In  1703,  a  Ycssel  arrived  in  Manilji  Bay  from  India,  under  au 
Armenian  captain,  ])ringing  a  young  man  35  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
Turin,  who  styled  himself  Monseigneur  Charles  Thomas  Maillard  de 
Tournon,  Visitor-General,  Bishop  of  Savoy,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
A])ostolic  Kuncio  and  Legate  ad  latere,  of  the  Po})e.  He  was  on  his 
Avay  to  China  to  visit  the  missions,  and  called  at  Maiula  with  eight 
priests  and  four  Italian  families. 

Following  the  custom  established  with  foreign  ships,  tlie  custodian 
of  tlie  Fort  of  Cavite  placed  guards  on  board  this  vessel.  This  act 
soems  to  liave  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  exalted  stranger,  who 
assmned  a  very  haughty  tone,  and  arrogantly  insisted  upon  a  verbal 
message  being  taken  to  the  Governor  (Domingo  Zabalburu),  to  announce 
iiis  arrival.  In  Manila  these  circumstances  were  much  debated,  and 
«'U,  length  tlic  Governor  instructed  the  custodian  of  Cavite  P^ort  to 
accompany  the  stranger  to  the  City  of  Manila.  On  his  approach,  a 
salute  was  fired  from  the  City  battlements,  and  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  the  Maestre  de  Campo.  There  the  Governor  went  to 
^  '^it  him  as  the  Pope's  legate,  and  was  received  with  great  arrogance. 
However,  the  Governor  showed  no  resentment ;  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
dumfounded  by  the  dignified  airs  assumed  by  the  patriarch,  and  consulted 
^vith  the  Supreme  Court  about  the  irregularity  of  a  legate  arriving  without 
exhibiting  the  regium  exequatur.  The  Court  decided  that  the  stranger 
must  be  called  upon  to  present  his  Papal  credentials  and  the  Royal 
confirmation  of  his  powers  with  respect  to  Spanish  dominions,  and  with 
^Ihs  object  a  magistrate  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  him.  The 
P'^^tnarch  treated  the  commissioner  with  undisguised  contempt,  expressing 
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his  indignation  and  surprise  at  his  position  being  doubted  ;  he  absoUitely 
refused  to  show  any  credentials,  and  turned  out  the  commissioner,  raving 
at  liim  and  causing  an  uproarious  scandal.  At  each  stage  of  the 
negotiations  with  him,  the  patriarch  put  forward  the  great  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  his  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of  realms  and  peoples 
at  his  will,  and  somehow  this  ruse  seemed  to  sul)due  cv^erybody  ;  the 
Governor,  the  Archbishop  and  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  overawed.  The  Archbishop,  in  fact,  made  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  patriarch,  who  now  declared  that  all  State  and  religious 
autliority  must  be  subordinate  to  his  will.  The  Archbishop  was  ordered 
by  him  to  set  aside  his  Archiepiscopal  Cross,  whilst  the  patriarch  used 
his  own  particular  cross  in  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  left  it  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Manila  on  his  departure.  He  went  so  far  as  to  cause  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  publicly  divest  the  Archl)ishop  of  a  part  of 
his  official  robes  aud  insignia,  to  all  which  the  prelate  meekly  consented. 
All  the  chief  authorities  visited  the  patriarch,  who,  however,  was  too 
dignified  to  return  their  calls.  Here  was,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  case 
of  a  man  unknown  to  everybody  and  refusing  to  prove  his  identity, 
having  actually  brought  all  the  authority  of  a  colony  under  his  sway  ! 
He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legate  of  Clement  XI. 

The  only  ]:)erson  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  extended  his 
friendship  was  the  Maestro  de  Campo,  at  the  time  under  ecclesiastical 
arrest.  The  Maestro  de  Campo  was  visited  l)y  the  patriarch,  who  so 
ingeniously  blinded  him  with  his  patronage,  that  this  officml 
squandered  about  $20,000  in  entertaining  his  strange  visitor  ami 
making  him  presents.  Tlic  patriarch  in  return  insisted  upon  tlic 
Governor  and  Archl)ish()p  pardoning  the  Macstre  de  Campo  of  all 
his  alleged  misdeeds,  and  when  this  was  con(?cded,  ho  caused  th'' 
pardon  to  be  proclaimed  in  a  pu])lic  act.  All  tlie  Manila  officials 
were  treated  by  the  patriarch  with  open  disdain,  but  he  created  thi' 
Armenian  captain  of  the  vessel  which  brouglit  hi]]i  to  Manila,  a 
knight  of  tiie  ''Golden  Spur,"  in  a  pul)lic  ceremony  in  the  Maestrc  dc 
Canipo's  house,  in  which  the  Governor-Ceneral  was  ignored. 

From  Manila  the  patriarch  went  to  China,  wiicre  his  mcddlin^LT 
w^ith  the  Catholic  missions  was  met  with  fier(;c  o})positi()n.  He  .^^"^ 
dogmatically  asserted  his  unproved  authority,  that  he  caused  Europ'"'-' 
missionaries  to  be  cited  to  the  Chinese  Courts  and  sentenced  for  tli<'''' 
disobedience  ;  but  he  was  playing  with  tire,  for  jit  last  the  Emperor  oi 
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China,  wearied  of  his  importunities,  banished  him  from  the  coiintrj. 
Tiience  lie  went  to  Macao,  where,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
Chinese  population,  he  mjiintained  constant  disputes  with  the  Catholic 
uilssionaries  until  he  died  there  in  1710  in  the  Inquisition  prison,  where 
he  was  placed  at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits. 

When  King  Philip  V.  l)e(*aine  aware  of  what  had  occurred  in 
Manila,  ho  was  highly  incensed,  and  immediately  ordered  tlic 
(kwcrnor-General  to  Mexico,  declaring  him  disqualified  for  life  to 
serve  under  the  Crown.  The  senior  magistrjitcs  of  the  Su[)reme 
Court  were  removed  from  office.  Each  priest  who  had  yielded  to 
the  legate's  authority  without  previously  taking  cognizance  of  the 
rcgiiun  exequatur  was  ordered  to  pay  $1,000  fine.  The  Archhishon 
was  degraded  and  transferred  from  the  Archbishopric  of  Manila  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Guadalajara  in  Mexico.  In  spite  of  this  punishment,  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King  that  the  ex-Archl)ishop  of  Manila, 
as  l>ishop  of  Guadalajara,  was  still  conspiring  with  the  patriarch  to 
subvert  civil  and  religious  autliority  in  his  dominions,  with  which 
ohjcct  he  had  sent  liim  $1,000  from  Mexico,  and  had  prcmiiscd  him  a 
fixed  sum  of  §1,000  per  annum  with  whatever  further  su])port  he 
could  atlbrd  to  give  him.  Therefore  the  King  issued  an  edict  to  the 
eflcct  that  any  legate  who  should  ariive  in  his  domains  without  Eoyal 
coulirnuition  of  his  Papal  credentials  should  thenceforth  he  treated 
simply  with  the  charity  and  covu-tesy  due  to  any  traveller  ;  and  in 
Older  that  this  edict  should  not  be  foi'gotten,  or  evaded,  under  pretext 
of  its  having  become  obsolete,  it  was  further  enacted  that  it  sliould  be 
I'cad  in  full  on  certain  days  in  every  year  before  all  the  civil  and 
ecelesi;istl(;ai  functionaries. 


CHAPTER    YIL 


BRITISH  OCCUPATION  OF  MANILA. 

In  1761,  King  George  HI.  had  just  siiccecileil  to  the  throne  of 
Erighmd,  and  the  protracted  eontoiitions  with  France  l\adl)oen  suspended 
for  a  while.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  edbrts  were  ])e!ng 
employed  to  extinguish  tlie  power  and  prestige  of  Great  Britain,  and 
with  this  object  a  convention  had  been  entered  into  !)ctween  Franco 
and  Spain  known  as  the  "Family  Compact."  It  Avas  so  called  ])ecauso 
it  was  an  alliance  made  by  the  three  brancljcs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
namely,  Louis  XV.  of  France,  Charles  II L  of  S[)a,in,  nnd  his  son 
Ferdinand,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  had  as(;ended 
the  throne  of  Naples.  Spain  engaged  to  unite  her  forces  witli  those  ol' 
France  against  England  on  tlie  1st  of  May,  1762,  if  the  war  still  lasted, 
in  which  case  France  would  restore  Minorca^to  Spain.  Pitt  wju^ 
convinced  of  tlie  necessity  of  meeting  the  coalition  by  force  of  arms, 
but  he  was  unable  to  secure  tlie  support  of  liis  jMinistry  to  declare  war, 
and  he  therefore  retired  from  the  premiershi}).  The  succeeding  Cabinet 
were,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  adopt  his  policy,  and  after  having  lost 
many  advantages  by  delaying  their  decision,  war  was  declared  against 
France  and  Spain. 

The  P>ritish  were  successful  everywhere."'.  Jn  the  West  Indies,  the 
Caribbean  Islands  and  Havana  were  captured  with  great  booty  hy 
Ivodney  and  Monckton,  whilst  a  Jbltish  Fleet  was  des])atched  to  the 
l\hilippine  Islands  with  orders  to  take  Manila. 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  event  given  hy  difTercnt  historian?, 
and  amongst  them  there  is  not  wanting  an  author  who,  following  the 
Spanish  custom,  has  accounted  for  defeat;  l)y  alleging  treason. 

On  the  Hth  of  September,  1762,  a  British  vessel  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Manila,  refused  to  admit  Spanish  oflicers  on  board,  and  niter 
taking  soundings  she  sailed  again  out  of  the  harbour. 
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In  tlie  evening  of  the  22n(l  of  September,  the  British  squadron, 
composed  of  lo  sliips,  nnder  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish,  entered 
the  ])ay,  and  the  next  (hiy  two  Britisli  officers  were  depnted  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Citadel,  which  was  refused. 

Brigadier-General  Draper  tlicreupon  disembarked  liis  troops,  and 
again  caJled  npon  the  city  to  yiehl.  Tliis  citation  being  defied,  tlie 
bombardment  commenced  (lie  next  day.  The  Fleet  anchored  in  front 
of  a  powder-magazine,  took  possession  of  tlie  Cliurches  of  Malate, 
Ilermita,  8an  eluan  de  P);igund)ayan  and  vSantiago.  Two  picket  guards 
made  an  nnsuccessful  sortie  against  them.  Thcwliolc  force  in  Manihi, 
at  the  time,  Avas  tlie  King's  regiment,  whicli  mustered  al)out  600  men 
and  <S0  pieces  of  artillery.  The  British  forces  consisted  of  1,500 
European  troops  (one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
artillery),  3,000  seamen,  800  vSepoy  fusileers,  and  1,400  Se[)oy  prisoners, 
)naking  a  total  of  6,830  men,  including  otlicers.^ 

There  was  no  Governor-General  liere  at  the  time,  and  the  only 
person  with  whom  the  Ijritish  Connnander  could  treat  was  the  Acting- 
Governor,  the  Archbishop  Alanuel  Antonio  llojo,  who  was  willing  to 
yield.  His  anthority  was,  however,  set  aside  ])y  a  rebellions  war  ])arty, 
Avh.o  ])laced  themselves  nnder  the  leadership  ol  a  magistrate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  named  Simon  do  Anda-  y  Sabizar.  This  individual, 
instead  of  leading  them  to  battle,  Hcd  to  the  Province  of  Bulacan  the 
day  before  the  ca])tnre  of  Manila  in  a  prahn  with  a  few  natives, 
carrying  with  him  some  inoney  and  half  a  ream  of  ofhcial  stamped 
paper.^  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  defying  the  legal 
authoi-ity  of  the  Acting-Governor,  and  was,  in  fact,  in  open  rel)ellion 
against  his  mandate.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  a,n  ollicial 
e(4our  to  his  acts  by  issning  his  orders  and  proclamations  on  Govern- 
ment-stamped paper,  so  that  their  validity  might  be  recognized  if  ho 
subsefpiently  succeeded  in  justifying  his  action  at  Conrt. 

On  the  21th  of  September,  the  Spanish  batteries  of  vSan  Diego  and 
^:in  Andres  opened  fire,  but  with  little  effect.  A  richly  laden  galleon — 
^he  "  rhilipiiio" — was  known  to  be  on  her  way  from  Mexico  to  Alanila, 
'>nt   the  British    ships   which    were   sent  in  quest   of  lier  fell   in  with 


^^unioa's  IliMory,  Eiij^r.  trans.  London,  ISII,  Vol.  IL,  Chap.  Xllb 
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anotlier  galleon — the  "Trinidad" — and  brought  their  prize  to  Manila, 
Her  treasure  amounted  to  about  $2,500,000.^ 

A  Frenchman  resident  in  Manila,  Monsieur  Faller,  made  an  attack 
on  the  British,  who  forced  him  to  retire,  and  he  was  then  accused  by 
the  Spaniards  of  treason.  Artillery  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
The  Archbishop\s  nephew  was  taken  prisoner,  and  an  officer  was  sent 
with  him  to  hand  him  over  to  his  uncle.  However,  a  party  of  natives 
fell  upon  them  and  murdered  them  all.  The  officer's  head  having  been 
cut  off,  it  was  demanded  by  General  Draper.  Excuses  were  made  for 
not  giving  it  up,  and  the  General  determined  tlienceforfli  to  continue 
the  warfare  with  vigour  and  punish  this  atrocity.  TIh3  artillery  Avas 
increased  by  another  battery  of  three  mortars,  placed  behind  the  Churcii 
of  Santiago,  and  the  bombardment  continued. 

Five  thousand  native  recruits  arrived  from  the  provinces,  and  out 
of  this  nnmbcr,  2,000  Pampangos  were  selected.  They  were  divided 
into  three  columns,  in  order  to  advance  by  different  routes  and  attack 
respectively  the  church  of  Santiago — Malatc  and  Hermita— and  the 
troops  on  the  bca(ih.  At  each  place  they  were  driven  back.  The  leader 
of  the  attack  on  Malate  and  Ilcrmita — Don  Santiago  Orendain — was 
declared  a  traitor.  Tlie  two  first  columns  were  dispersed  with  great 
confusion  and  loss.  The  third  column  retreated  before  tliey  had 
sustained  or  inflicted  any  loss.  The  natives  fled  to  their  villages  in 
dismay,  and  on  the  oth  of  Octol)er  the  British  entered  the  walled  city. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  bombardment,  the  forts  of  San  Andres  and 
San  Eugenie  were  demolished,  the  artillery  overturned,  and  the  enemy's 
fnsileers  and  sappers  were  killed. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  by  the  Spaniards.  General  Draper 
sustained  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  against  the  w^ar  party, 
composed  chiefly  of  civilians,  who  determined  to  continue  the  defence 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  military  men,  who  argued  that  a 
capituhUion  was  inevitable.  But  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
the  natives,  who  refused  to  repair  the  fortifications,  and  the  Europeans 
were  unable  to  perform  such  hard  labour.  Great  confusion  reigned  in 
the  city — the  clergy  fled  through  the  Puerta  del  Parian,  where  there 

^  This  money  constituted  tlie  Manila  merchants'  s])ccie  remittances  from 
Acapnlco,  togctlicr  with  the  Mexican  subsidy  to  support  the  administration  of 
this  Colony,  which  was  merely  a  dependency  of  Mexico  up  to  the  second  decade 
of  this  century  (ride  Chap.  XV.). 
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was  still  a  native  guard.    According  to  Zufiiga,  the  British  spent  20,000 
cannon  balls  and  5,000  shells  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city. 

Major  Fell  entered  the  city  (Oct.  6th)  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  General  Draper  followed,  leading  his  column  nnoi)posed,  with 
two  held  pie(!es  in  the  van,  whilst  a  constant  musketry  fire  cleared  the 
Calle  Real  as  tliey  advanced.  The  ])eople  fled  before  the  enemy.  The 
gates  l)eing  closed,  tliey  scraml)led  up  the  w^alls  and  got  into  boats  or 
swam  off. 

Colonel  Monson  w^as  sent  by  Draper  to  the  Archljishop-Goveruor 
to  say  that  he  expe(!ted  immediate  surrender.  This  was  disputed  by 
the  Archbishop,  who  presented  a  paper  pur|)ortiiig  to  be  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  Colonel  refused  to  take  it,  and  demanded  an 
unconditional  smrender.  Then  the  Archbishop,  a  Colonel  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  Colonel  Monson  went  to  interview  the  General, 
wdiose  quarters  were  in  the  l*alace.  The  Archbishop,  ottering  himself 
5is  a  prisoner,  presented  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  provided  for 
the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion  ;  security  of  j)rivate  property  ;  free 
trade  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  the  coiitimuition  of  the 
]M3wers  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  keep  order  amongst  the  ill-disposed. 
These  tcrn\s  were  granted,  but  General  Draper,  on  his  part,  stipulated 
for  an  indemnity  of  foui'  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
one  half  of  this  sum  in  specie  and  valuaJ)les  and  the  other  half  in 
Treasury  bills  on  Madrid.  The  ca-pitidation,  with  these  modifications, 
was  signed  by  Draper  and  the  Ar(dd)ishop-Governor.  The  Spanish 
Colonel  took  tlie  document  to  the  Fort  to  have  it  countersigned  by  tlie 
magistrates,  which  w^as  at  once  done  ;  the  Fort  was  delivered  up  to 
the  British,  and  the  magistrates  retired  to  the  I^alace  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  conquerors. 

When  the  British  Hag  was  seen  floating  from  the  Fort  of  Santiago 
there  was  great  cheering  from  tlie  British  Fleet.  The  Archbislio]> 
stated  that  when  Diaper  reviewed  tlie  troojis,  more  than  1,000  men 
were  missing,  including  sixteen  officers.  Among  these  officers  v>'ere 
<  Major,  fatally  wounded  by  an  arrow  on  the  first  day  of  the  assault, 
-5''d  the  Vice-Admiral,  who  was  drowned  whilst  coming  ashore  in 
i'  boat. 

The  natives  who  had  been  brought  from  the  provinces  to  Manila 
"*^'ic  plundering  and  committing  ex<*esses  in  the  city,  so  Draper  had 
^^iem  all  driven  out.     Guards  wxre  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  nunneries 
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and  eotivonts  to  prevent  outrages  on  the  women,  ami  then  tlie  eiij 
was  given  up  to  tlie  vietorious  troo})s  for  pilbige  during  three  hours. 
Zufiiga,  however,  I'cniarks  that  the  European  troops  w^ere  moderate, 
hut  that  the  Indian  contuigents  were  insatiahle.  They  arc  said  to  have 
eomuiLtted  many  atrocities,  and,  revelling  in  hloodshed,  even  murdered 
the  iiihahitanis.  They  ransacked  the  suburhs  of  Santa  Cruz  arid 
l>inoudo,  and,  acting  like  savage  victorious  tril)es,  they  ravislnMl 
w^oniei,  and  even  went  into  the  highways  to  murder  and  rob  those 
who  fled.  The  three  iiours  expired,  a,nd  the  following  day  a  similar 
scene  was  permitted.  The  Archbishop  thereupon  ])esought  tiie  (xcnerjil 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  have  compassion  on  tlie  city.  The  (rcnerai 
complied  with  this  request,  and  restored  order  under  pain  of  death  for 
disobedience — some  Chinese  were  in  conse{[uence  hanged.  Genera! 
Draper  himself  killed  one  whom  he  found  in  the  act  of  stealing,  and 
he  orilorcd  that  all  Church  property  shoidd  be  restored,  but  only  some 
priests'  vestmeuts  wave  recovered. 

Draper  demanded  the  surrender  of  Cavite,  which  was  agreed  to  l)y 
the  Archl)ishop  and  magistrates,  but  the  Conmianding  Officer  refused 
to  comply.  The  Major  of  that  garrison  Avas  sent  with  'a  message  to 
the  Commander,  but  on  the  way  he  talked  with  such  freedom  about 
tiie  surrender  to  the  British,  that  the  uatives  quitted  their  posts  and 
plundered  the  Arsenal.  The  Commander,  rather  than  face  humiliation, 
retired  to  a  shi]),  a,nd  left  all  further  responsibility  to  tlie  Major. 

Measures  were  now  taken  to  jiay  the  agreed  indemnity.  Heavy 
contributions  were  levied  upon  tiie  inhabitants,  which,  however,  together 
witli  the  silver  from  the  pious  establishments,  church  ornaments,  plate, 
the  Andibishop's  rings  and  breast-cross,  only  amounted  to  $546,000. 
The  I>ritish  then  proj)osed  to  a<'cept  one  million  at  once  and  draw  the 
rest  from  the  cargo  of  the  galleon  "  Philipino,"  if  it  resulted  thai  she 
had  !U't  ])een  seized  by  the  British  previous  to  the  day  the  capitulatit)!! 
was  signed — but  the  one  million  w^as  uot  forthcoming.  The  day  before 
the  ca|)ture  of  Manila,  a  Hoyal  messenger  had  ])ee]i  sent  off  with 
I  111  ,000  with  orders  to  liidc  them  in  some  place  in  the  Laguna  de  Bay. 
The  Archbisho})  now  ordered  their  return  to  Manila,  a,nd  issued  a  reciui- 
sitiou  to  that  effect,  but  the  Franciscan  friars  were  insubordinate,  jnid 
armed  the  natives,  whom  they  virtually  ruletl,  and  the  treasure  was 
secreted  in  Majayjay  Convent.  Thence,  on  receipt  of  the  Archbishop''^ 
mcssa<^'e,  it  wa.s  carried  across  country  to  a  [)laco  in  North  Fam[)aiigJU 
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l)or(leriiiL!:  on  Cagiiya,ii  and  ]\iiiiz;aslnn!i.  The  British,  convinced  tltat 
they  were  being  duped,  insisted  on  their  elalni.  Thomas  Backhouse, 
conniianding  tlie  troops  stationed  at  ]*asig,  went  up  to  the  Laguna  de 
Bay  with  80  mixed  troops,  to  intereept  the  l^rlnging  of  tlie  "Philipino*' 
treasure.  He  attacked  Tunasau,  Vifuuianil  Santa  Ilosa,  and  embarked 
for  Bagsaujan,  wliich  was  then  the  capital  of  tlie  L:ikc  Province.  Tlio 
inliahitants,  after  firing  the  convent  and  church,  fled.  Backhouse 
returned  to  CaLamba,  e?itered  the  Broviiice  of  Batangas,  overran  it,  and 
made  several  Austin  Friars  prisoners.  In  Lipa  he  seized  $3,000,  and 
there  he  establislmd  his  (piarters,  expecting  that  the  "  PhiHpino''  treasure 
would  be  carried  that  way  ;  ])ut  on  learning  tliat  it  luid  been  transported 
by  sea  to  a  Pam])anga  coast  town,  Backhouse  witlnlrew  to  Pasig. 

In  the  capitulation,  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago  was  surrendered 
io  the  l>ritish,  Itut  a  magistrate,  Simon  de  Anda,  dete]'mined  to  a])peal  to 
ai'uis.  Draper  used  stratagem,  and  issued  a  Proclamatiou  commiserating 
the  fate  of  the  uatives  who  paid  tribute  to  S]^aniards,  and  assuriiig  them 
that  the  King  of  England  would  not  exact  it.  The  Archbishop,  as 
(b)veiaior,  became  Dra,per\s  tool,  sent  messages  to  the  Spauisli  families 
jKM'suading  thein  to  return,  a.nd  appointed  an  Englishman,  married  in 
Ihe  country,  to  l)e  Alderman  of  Tondo.  l)es])ite  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Archbishop,  at  the  instaiice  of  Draper, 
convened  a  council  of  uativc  headmen  and  re2)resenta.tive  families,  and 
|>ro])(>sed  to  them  the  cession  of  all  the  ishuids  to  the  King  of  England. 
Draper  clearly  saw  tha,t  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Colony,  judging  from 
^heir  energy  and  effective  measures,  were  tlie  Friars,  so  he  treated  tliem 
with  great  respect.  The  Frenchman  FaHei-,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed 
ihe  Ibitisii  assault,  was  oflered  troops  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
^-anihoanga  and  accept  tlie  governnu)]it  there,  but  he  refused,  as  did 
'dso  a.  Spa.niard  named  Sandoval. 

Draper  returnc;d  to  Europe  ;  Major  Fell  was  left  in  command  of  tlie 
•''"Ops,  whilst  Drake  assumed  tlie  military  irovermncut  of  the  city,  with 
^"^'inth  and  Brock  as  couuchi,  and  l>rei-et(>ii  in  charge  of  Cavite.  Draper, 
''1  leaving,  gave  onlers  for  two  frigates  to  uo  in  search  of  the  "Philipiuo'' 

'^■asure.     Tlie  >^hips  got  as  far  as  Capul  island  and   })ut  into   harbour. 

1  hey  were  detained  t}u3re  by  a  ruse  on   tliG  part  of  a  half-caste  pilot, 
'■'"d  the  treasure  was  got  away  in  the  meantime. 

vSimon  de   Anda,  from    his   provincial    retreat,    proclaimed  himself 

'  '"veriior-General.  He  declared  that  the  Archbishop  and  the  magistrates, 
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as  prisoners  of  war,  were  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  laAV  ;  aud  that  his 
assumption  of  authority  was  based  in)0u  old  laws.  None  of  his  coimtry- 
men  disputed  his  authority,  and  ho  established  himself  in  Bacolor, 
The  l^ritish  Council  tlien  convened  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inliabitants, 
at  which  Anda  was  declared  a  seditions  person  and  deserving  of  capital 
punishment,  together  with  the  Marcpiis  of  Monte  Castro,  who  had 
violated  his  parole  d'honiicar^  and  the  Provincial  of  the  Austin  P'riars, 
who  had  joined  the  rebel  party.  All  the  Austin  friars  w^cre  declared 
traitors  for  having  broken  their  allegiance  to  the  Archbishop's  autliority. 
The  British  still  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  one  million,  wliilst  the 
Spaniards  declared  they  possessed  no  more.  The  Austin  friars  were 
ordered  to  keep  the  natives  peaceable  if  they  did  not  wisli  to  provoke 
hostilities  against  themselves.  At  length,  the  British,  convinced  of  tlie 
futility  of  decrees,  determined  to  sally  out  with  their  foi'ces  ;  and  .5<)() 
men  under  Thomas  Backhouse  went  up  the  l^isig  River  to  secure  a, 
free  passage  for  supplies  to  the  cam}).  Whilst  opposite  to  Maybonga^ 
Bustos  witli  his  Cagayan  troo])S  fired  on  them.  The  Biitisli  returaed 
tlie  fire,  and  Bustos  fled  to  Mariquina.  The  British  passed  the  river, 
and  sent  an  officer  with  a  white  flag  of  truce  to  summon  surrender. 
Piustos  was  insolent,  and  threatened  to  hang  the  officer  if  he  returned. 
Backhouse's  troops  then  opened  tire  and  placed  two  field  pieces  whicli 
completely  scared  the  natives,  who  f^ed  in  such  great  confusion  that 
many  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Thence  the  British  pursued  tlieir 
enemy  "as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  goats,"  and  reached  the  r>amban 
River,  where  the  Hultan  of  Srdu  ^  resided  with  his  family.  The  Sultim, 
after  a  feigned  resistance,  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  British,  wlio  fortified 
his  dwelling,  and  occupied  it  during  the  whole  of  the  operations.  Tliero 
were  subsequent  skirmishes  on  the  Pasig  River  banks  with  tlie  armed 
insurgents,  who  were  driven  as  far  as  the  Antipole  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  Anda  collected  troops  ;  and  Bustos,  as  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  vaunted  the  power  of  his  chief  through  the  Bulacan  and 
l^ampanga  Provinces.  A  Franciscan  and  an  Austin  friar,  having  lotl 
troops  to  Masilo,  about  seven  miles  from  Manila,  tlie  British  went  out 
to  dislodge  them,  but  on  their  approacli  most  of  the  luitivcs  feigned  they 
were  dead,  and  the  British  retin-ned  wuthout  any  loss  in  arms  or  nien. 

The  British,  believing  that  the  Austin  friars  were  conspiring  againr-1 

*   Vicissitudes  of  SuUan  Mahamad  Alimudin  {vide  Chap.  X.). 
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Ihein   in  coniiivance  with  tliosc   inside  the  city,  placed  these  friars  in 
eonlinement,  and  subsequently  ship[)ed  away  eleven  of  them  to  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  at  hist  determined  to  enter  tlie  St.  Augustine 
(Convent,  and  on  ransacking  it,  they  found  that  the  priests  had  been 
lying  to  them  all  the  time.      Six   thousand   dollars   in  coin  were  found 
hidden  in  the  garden,  and  large  quantities  of  wrought  silver  elsewhere. 
The  whole  premises   were  then   searched,  and   all  the  valuables  wTre 
seized.     A  British  ex])edition  went  out  to    l)ulacan,  sailing   across  the 
Ihiy  and   up  the    Ilagonoy  liivei',  where  they  disembarked  at  Malolos 
oil  the   1 9th  of   Jjinuary,  iTGo.     The  troops,  under   Captain   Eslay  of 
the   (rrenadiers,   numbered   GOO   men,   many    of    whom    were    Chinese 
T'olinileers.      As  they  advanced  from  Malolos,  the  natives  and  Spaniards 
lied.     On   the   way   to  Bulacan,   Bustos   advanced   to  meet  them,  but 
retreated  into  am))ush  on  seeing  they  were  superior  in  numbers.    Bulacan 
Convent  was  fortilied  with  three  small  cannons.     As  soon  as  the  troops 
were  in  sight  of  the  convent,  a  desultory  fire   of  case  shot  made  great 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  resident  Chinese  volunteers  forming  the  l^ritish 
\nnguard.     At  length  the  British  brought  their  held  ])ieces  into  action, 
5/  nd  ])ointing  at  the  enemy's  camion,  the  first  discharge    carried  off  the 
head    of    their    artilleryman     Ybjirra.       The    panic-stricken     natives 
decamped  ;    Ihe    convent  was    taken   l)y  assault  ;   there   was   an   indis- 
criminate light  and  general  slaughter.     The  Alcalde  and  a   Franciscan 
iViar  fell   in  action  ;  one  Austin  friar  escaped,  and  another  was  seized 
i^nd  killed  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  British  soldiers.     The   invading 
iorces  occupied  the  Convent,  and  some  of  the  troops  were   shortly  sent 
hjick  to  Manihi.      Bustos  reappeared    near   the  J^ulacan   Convent  with 
^sO(K)   native   troops,  of   which   (KK)   were   cavalry,  but   they  dared  no 
attack  tlie  British.     Bustos  then  mauduivred  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
'nude  occasional  alarms.     Small  parties  were  sent  out  against  him  with 
f  «>  little  eHect,  that  the  British   Commander   headed  a  body  in  person, 
''uul   put  the  whole  of  Bustos'  troops   to  flight   like  mosquitos   before  a 
.i;'nst  of  wind,  for  Bustos  feared  they  would  be  pursued  into  Bamparjga. 
Alter   clearing  away  the  underwood,  which  served  as  a   covert  for  the 
'latives,  the   British  reoccupied   the   convent  ;  but  Bustos   returned  to 
his   ])osition,  and  was  a  second    time  as    disgracefully   routed  by  the 
l>ritish,  who  then  withdrew  to  Manila. 

At  the    same    time,  it  was  alleged  that    a  conspiracy  was  being 
f>rganized  amongst  the  Chinese  in  the  Province  of  Pampaiiga  with  the 
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object  01  assassinating  AiKia  and  liis  vSpanisli  followers.  The  Chinese 
ciifc  trenches  and  raised  fortilicatioiis,  a\'owing  that  tlieir  bellicose 
preparations  were  only  to  defend  t]iemsel\es  jigainstthe  possible  attack 
of  the  llrifish  ;  wliilst  the  Spaniards  saw  in  all  this  ti  eoninvancc  witli 
the  inva^lers.  The  latter  no  doul)t  eonjectnred  rightly.  Anda,  acting 
upon  the  views  of  his  party,  prccipit;ited  niattei-s  by  a,|)])ear;ng  witlj 
fourteen  vSpanisli  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  native  bowmen  to  commence 
ihe  slaijgliter  in  the  town  of  (Inagua.  The  Chinese  assembled  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  And^i  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  them  to 
surrender  to  him.  lie  then  sent  a,  S[);r,na,rd,  named  Miguel  CarceSy 
Vvdth  a  message,  otFering  tliem  pa.rdon  in  the  name  of  t]io  King  of 
Spain  if  they  would  lnj  down  their  arms  ;  lait  they  killed  tlie  emissaiy, 
:ind  Anda  therefore  conuneneed  the  attack.  The  result  was  favourable 
for  Anda's  party,  and  great  iiunjbers  of  tlio  Chinese  were  slain.  Many 
hed  to  the  fields,  Avhere  they  were  ])ursu(;d  hy  the  troops,  wlulst,  those 
^vlu)  were  captured  wer(3  luuiu'ed.  Such  w;is  the  inveterate  hatred 
which  Anda  entertained  for  the  Cdunescs  tlnit  he  issued  a  gcncrai  decu'ce 
(hMdjiring  all  the  Chinese  tra.itors  to  the  Sj^inish  ilag,  iuid  oi'dered  i]ic\)i 
to  he  hanged  wln^rever  ihey  might  1)0  found  in  the  ])rovinees.  Thus 
thousands  of  Chinese  were  executed  who  ha,d  taken  no  pjii't  wluitevei' 
ill  the  events  of  this  little  war. 

Admiral  Cornisli  having  decided  to  i'ehu'ii  lo  Knrope,  aL;a,in  urged 
for  the  ]iayment  of  the  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Archhisho])  wa,>. 
in  great  straits  ;  lie  was  willing  to  do  anjdhing,  l)Ut  Ids  colleagues 
opposed  him,  and  Cornish,  was  a,t  Icngih  obliged  to  contcHt  liimself 
vvdth  a  l»ill  on  the  ]\Iadrid  Treasury.  .Vniia,  ap|)ointed  Bustos  Alcalde 
of  Bulacau,  and  oj'dered  lum  to  recruit  and  train  troops,  as  Ise  still 
nurtured  the  liope  of  (Mmfining  the  l>rilish  to  Manila — p(a'h;;|is  evers  of 
driving  them  out  of  the  Colony. 

The  Ib-itisli  in  the  city  were  eom])elled  to  a,dopt  the  iiuist  rigoi'oiis 
|)recautions  aga.inst  a  rising  of  the  population  witldn  the  walls,  luid 
several  S|)Mnish  residents  were  arrested  for  intriguing  agaiot  them  in 
concert  with  those  outside. 

Several  French  prisoners  from  Pondicherry  deserted  from  the 
British  ;  and  some  Spanish  regula-r  troo])s,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  eifected  their  escape.  Tiie  Fiscal  of  the  Supreme  Court  aii<f 
ji  Seiior  Villa  Corta  Avere  found  conspiring.  The  latter  was  cauglit  h) 
the  act  of  sending  a  letter  to  Anda,  and  was  sentenced  to  Ic  luingoil 
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and  quartered — tlie  quarters  to  1)C  exhibited  iu  public  places.  The 
Areld>ishop,  however,  obtained  Villa  Corta's  pardon,  on  the  condition 
that  Anda  should  evaenate  tlie  Panipaiiga  l^rovincc  ;  and  Villa  Corta 
wrote  to  Anda,  begging  him  to  accede  to  this,  but  Anda  absolutely 
I'cfused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  his  friend's  life  ;  and  at  the  same 
thnc  he  wrote  a  disgraceful  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  couched  in  sindi 
insulting  terms,  tlnit  the  British  Commander  l)urnt  it  w^itbont  letting 
tlu)  Archbisho])  see  it.  Villa  Corta  was  finally  ransomed  by  the 
payment  of  $3,000. 

The  treasure  ])rought  by  the  "Philipino"  served  Anda  to  organize 
a  respectable  force  of  recruits.  Spaniards  wlio  were  living  tiiere  in 
misery,  a,nd  a  crowd  of  natives  always  ready  for  pay,  enlisted.  Tliese 
forces  under  Lieutenant-General  Bustos  encamped  at  Malinta,  about 
five  miles  from  Ma;nilii.  The  officers  lodged  iu  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Austin  Friars,  around  wliich  the  troops  pitched  their  -cuts — 
tlio  whole  being  defended  by  redoubts  a,nd  palisades  ra.iscd  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  deserter,  who  ]q(1  a  company.  From  this 
place  lUistos  constantly  caused  alarm  to  the  ]>ritish  troops,  who  once 
luid  to  retreat  before  a  picket  guard  sent  to  get  the  (diur^d)  l)eils 
Oi  Qnia,[)o.  The  British,  in  fact,  Avcre  nnicli  molested  >)y  Bustos' 
Msdiuta  troops,  who  forced  the  invaders  to  withdraw  to  ^lanihi  and 
reduce  the  extension  of  their  outposts.  This  measure  wa.s  followed 
up  by  a  Proclamation,  in  which  the  P>ritish  Connnander  alluded  to 
Bustos'  troops  as  ''canaille  and  i-obbei's,"  and  oflered  a  reward  of 
S."),000  for  Anda's  head  ;  declaring  him  and  his  })arty  rel. els  a.nd 
n-aitors  to  tlieir  Alajesties  the  Kings  of  Spjiin  and  Englan<l.  Anda., 
ehaJing  at  his  im|)otence  to  cond)at  the  invading  party  by  I'oi-ee  of 
:irins,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  of  rage  and  disap)pointment  by  issuing 
<'"  Decree,  dated  from  I)acolor  19th  of  May,  1763,  of  wlneh  tlie 
transhited  text  reads  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

''  Iloyal  Government  Tribunal  of  these  Islands  for  llis  CatJiolic 
Alajesty  : — Whereas  the  Koyal  Government  Tribunal,  Supreme 
(b)vernment  and  Captain-Generalship  of  His  Catholic  Mjijesty  in 
these  Islands  are  gravely  offended  at  the  audacity  and  Idindness 
of  tliose  men,  who,  forgetting  all  humaiuty,  liave  condenmed  as 
i'ebellious  and  disobedient  to  both  their  Majesties,  him,  v/jio  as  a 
laithful  vassal  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
law,  holds  the  Royal   Tribunal,  Government  and   Captain-General- 
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"  ship  ;  and  having  siiirered  hy  n  vGwunl  heing  ofTered  hy  order  of  tiic 
'^  i>ritis!)  Governor  iu  council  to  whomsoever  shall  deliver  iiie  alive  or 
''  deaii  ;  and  hy  tlicir  having  ])laced  the  arms  captured  in  Bulacan  at 
"  the  foot  of  the  gallows — seeing  that  instead  of  their  punishing  and 
"  reproacldng  such  exeerahle  proceedings,  the  spirit  of  haughtiness 
"  and  pride  is  increasing,  as  shown  in  tlie  Proclamation  puhlished  in 
"  Manila  on  the  17th  instant,  in  which  the  troops  of  His  Majesty 
"  are  infamously  calumniated — treating  tliem  as  bhickguards  and  dis- 
^'  afl^ected  to  their  service — charging  them  with  plotting  to  assassinate 
"  the  English  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  and  with  having  tied  when  attacked 
"  — the  whole  of  these  accusations  l)cing  false  :  Now  therefore  hy 
"  rhese  presents,  he  it  known  to  all  Spaniards  aud  true  Englishmen, 
"  that  Messrs.  Drake,  vSmith  and  Brock  who  signed  the  Proclanuitioi] 
^*  referred  to,  must  not  he  considered  as  vassals  of  His  I>ritannit: 
"  Majesty,  but  as  tyrants  and  common  enemies  unworthy  of  himiais 
^*  society,  and  therefore,  I  order  that  they  ])e  a])prehended  as  sucli, 
''•  aiid  I  offer  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  one  of  them  alive  or  dead. 
"  At  the  same  time,  I  Avithdraw  the  order  to  treat  the  vassals  of  His 
"  P>ritannic  Majesty  with  all  the  humanity  which  the  I'ights  of  war 
"  will  permit,  as  has  l)een  practised  idtherto  with  respect  to  ilw 
^'  prisoners  and  deserters."" 

Anda  had  by  this  time  received  the  consent  of  his  Iving  to  occupy 
the  position  which  he  had  usurped,  and  the  British  Commander  wjis 
thus  eiuibled  to  comuuinicate  officially  with  him,  if  occasion  recpurcHi 
it  ;  and  Drake  replied  to  this  Proclamation,  recommending  Anda  to 
carry  ou  the  war  with  greater  moderation  and  liumani ty. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1763,  the  I^>ritish  made  a  sortie  from  the 
city  to  dislodge  Bustos,  who  still  occupied  Malinta.  The  attacking 
party  consisted  of  350  fusileers,  oO  horsemen,  a  mob  of  Chinese  and 
a  uum]>er  of  guns  and  ammunition.  The  British  took'  u}>  quarters 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  whilst  J>ustos  remained  on  the  other.  TliQ 
opposing  parties  exchanged  fire,  but  ueither  cared  or  dared  to  cross 
the  water-way.  The  British  forces  retired  iu  good  order  to  Masilo, 
aud  remain.ed  there  until  they  heard  tliat  Bustos  had  burnt  Mah'nta 
House  aud  removed  his  camp  to  Meycauayan.  Then  the  British 
withdrew  to  Manila  in  the  evening.  Ou  the  Spanish  side  there  Avcre 
two  killed,  five  mortally  wounded,  and  two  slightly  wouruled.  The 
British  losses  were  six  mortally  wounded  and  seven  disabled.     Thi^ 
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was  the  lust  encounter  in  open  warfare.  Chinamen  occasionally  lost 
their  lives  through  their  love  of  piuiiiier  In  the  vicinity  occupied  by 
tlie  British. 

During  tliese  openitions,  tlie  priestliood  ttingiit  the  ignorant  natives 
to  Ijelieve  that  the  invading  troops  were  infidels — and  a  holy  war  was 
preached. 

The  Friars,  especially  those  of  the  Angustinc  order,^  abandoned 
their  mission  of  peace  for  that  of  the  sword,  urji  the  Hritish  met  witii 
a  slight  reverse  at  Masilo,  where  a  religions  taraticof  the  Austin  friars 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  lying  in  ambush. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1763,  a  Britisli  frigate  brought  news  from 
EiU'ope  of  an  armistice, — and  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  by  virtue  of 
which  Manila  was  to  be  evacuated  (Peace  of  l*;iris,  10th  of  Fel)ruary, 
1763),  were  received  by  the  British  Conmiander  on  the  27th  of  Augirst 
following,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Archl)ishop-Governor  for 
the  '' Conunander-in-Chief  "  of  the  Spanisi)  arms.  Anda  stood  on  his 
dignity,  and  protested  that  he  should  be  addressed  directly,  and  bo 
styled  Captain-General.  On  this  }>lea  he  declined  to  receive  the 
conununication.  Drake  replied  l>y  a  manifesto,  dated  19th  Scptend)er, 
to  the  effect  that  the  res])onsibility  of  the  blood  which  might  be  spilt  in 
consequence  of  Anda's  refusal  to  accept  his  notification  would  rest  with 
lum.  Anda  published  a  counter  manifesto,  dated  28tli  September, 
in  Bacolor  (Pampanga),  protesting  that  he  had  not  been  treated  with 
proper  courtesy. 

Gi-eater  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  and  Adlla  Corta, 
effected  his  escape  dressed  as  a  woman.  He  tied  to  Anda — the 
co-conspirator  wiio  had  refused  to  save  his  life, — and  their  superficinl 
iriendsliip  was  renewed.  Villa  Corta  was  left  in  charge  of  business  in 
Hacolor  during  Anda's  temporary  absence.  Moanwiule  the  Archbishop 
fed   ill  ;  and   it    was  discussed  who    should    be    his    su.ccessor    in  the 


^  8i)  tenacious  was  the  ()[)poHiti<)n  bi-()iVL,4it  by  thi'  Austin  friars  both  in  Manil;! 
and  tiie  Provinces,  that  the  P.ritish  ap}>oar  to  have  regarded  them  as  their  special 
roes. 

From  the  archive^  of  Ijaiinn  Conveut,  Province  oF  Patau L.^'a^^,  1  have  taken  the 
following  notes,  viz.  :--The  Austin  Friars  lost  $238,000  and  fifteen  convents.  Six 
of  their  estates  were  despoiled.  Of  the  troops  killed,  300  were  Spaniards,  500 
i'anipanga  natives  and  300  Tagalog  natives.  Besides  the  Austin  friars  from  the 
-Silicon  "  Trinidad,"  who  were  made  prisoners  and  shipped  to  P>ond)av,  ten  of 
fheir  order  were  killed  in  battle  and  nineteen  were  taken  and  exiled  to  India  and 


]• 


irope. 
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government  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Villa  Corta  argued  tliat  it  fell 
to  him  as  senior  magistrate.  Tlie  discussion  came  to  tiie  knowledge  of 
Andtii,  and  seriously  aroused  his  jcaJousy.  Fearing  cons])iracy  against 
liis  amhitious  projects,  he  left  his  camp  at  Polo,  and  hastened  to 
interrogate  Villa  Corta,  who  explained  tluit  he  had  only  made  casual 
remarks  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Anda,  however,  wa,s  restless  on 
the  suhject  of  the  succession,  and  sought  the  opiuion  of  all  the  chief 
priests  and  l)isho])s.  Vai'ious  opinions  existed.  Some  urged  that  the 
decision  he  left  to  the  Supreme  Court — others  were  in  favoin-  of  Anda — 
whilst  many  ahstained  from  expressing  their  views.  Anda  was  so 
nervously  anxious  ahout  the  matter,  that  he  even  ]>egged  the  opinion  of 
{he  British  Commander,  and  w^rote  him  on  the  suhject  fi'om  Bacolor  on 
the  2nd  of  Novemher,  17G3. 

Major  Fell  seriously  qnar-relled  v.dth  Drake  ahout  (ho  Frenchman 
Faller,  whom  Admiral  Cornish  had  left  under  sentence  of  death  for 
having  written  a  letter  to  Java  accusing  him  of  Ijciiig  a  pira,te  and  a 
rohher.  Drake  ])rotected  Faller,  whilst  Fell  demanded  tlie  execution 
of  tlie  prisoner  ;  and  the  dis])ute  ])ecanie  so  }ie;Ued,  that  Fell  was  ahout 
to  slay  Drake  witli  a  hayonet,  hut  was  jirevented  hy  some  soldiers.  F\}li. 
tlien  went  to  London  to  com})lain  of  Drake,  hence  Anda's  letter  was 
juldressed  to  ]3ackhouso,  who  took  FelTs  ])lace.  Anda,  who  months 
since  had  refused  to  negotiate  or  treat  with  Drake,  still  insisted 
u])on  heing  styled  Ca.ptain-General.  Ihu^khoir'^c  re})lied  Unit  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Spa.ni<irds''  statutes  or  laAvs,  Init  that  he  knew  the 
(lovernor  was  the  Ar(dd)ishop.  Anda  thereupon  spread  the  report  that 
the  Jlritish  Commander  had  forged  tlie  lh-(^limimiries  of  Peace  l)ecaus(3 
lie  could  no  longer  hold  out  in  wai-fare.  Tlic  British  necessarily  had  to 
send  to  tlie  provinces  to  purchase  provisions,  and  Anda  caused  their 
forage  parties  to  he  attacked,  so  that  the  war  really  continued,  in  spite 
of  tlie  news  of  peace,  until  the  30th  of  January,  1 764.  On  this  day 
the  Archhishop  died,  sorely  grieved  at  the  situation,  and  weigiied  dowr^ 
with  cares.  LL3  had  engaged  to  pay  four  millions  of  dollars  and 
suiTcnder  tlie  islands,  hut  (;ould  he  indeed  have  refused  any  terms  ? 
The  British  were  in  possession  ;  and  these  conditions  w^ere  dictated  at 
the  point  of  the  hayonet. 

lmmedia,tely  after  the  funeral  of  the  Archhishop,  Anda  received 
despatches  from  the  King  of  Spain,  hy  way  of  China,  conlirmi"n 
the  news   of   peace   to    his   Governor   at  Manila.     Then   the  Britisl^ 
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iickiK)wlculgc(l  Aiida  as  (xoveriior,  and  proceeded  to  evacuate  the  city, 
l)iifc  rival  faetioirs  Avcre  not  so  easily  set  aside,  Jiiid  fierce  quarrels  ensued 
]>etAveen  the  res])ective  parties  of  Anda,  Villa  Corta  and  Ustjiriz  as  to 
who  slionld  be  (Governor  and  i-eceive  tlie  city  oilicljilly  from  tlic  J>ritis]i. 
Anda,  l)eing'  actually  in  command  of  (he  tro()))S,  lia.d  the  gaine  in 
his  hands.  Tlic  coidlict  was  happily  terminated  hy  the  arrival  a( 
Marindncpic  of  the  newly  ap])ointcd  ( xovernor-Cienei-al  fi'om  S])ain, 
Don  Francisco  do  J^a  Ton'o.  A  galley  Ava.s  sent  ther(3  hy  Andn,  fohring 
I  lis  Excellency  to  Luzon,  and  he  arrived  at  Uacoloj',  where  Anda 
resigned  the  (government  to  him  on  the  17th  of  Alarch,  ITGI. 

La  Torre  sent  a  message  to  Backhouse  and  lirereton — the  com- 
manding oflicers  at  Alanila  and  Cavite, — stating  that  he  was  ready 
to  take  over  the  city  in  due  form.  La  Torre  tiiereupon  took  up  his 
residence  in  Saida  Cruz,  placed  a  »Spa.nish  guard  vriili  seniinels  from 
that.  wa,rd  as  far  as  the  (irea,t  llridge  (Puente  de  Ihircas,  now  called 
l*uentc  de  Espafia),  where  the  I^ritish  advance  guard  was,  an.d  friendly 
(iomnuuvication  took  place.  Governor  Drake  was  indignant  a.t  being 
ignored  in  all  these  proceedings,  and  ordered  the  Spa,iilsli  (iovernor  to 
withdraw  bis  guards,  under  tlu'eat  of  ap])eaJing  to  force.  I>ackhouse 
and  Brei'cton  reserded  this  rud(3ness,  and  ordered  the  troops  u'lder  arms 
to  arrest  Drake,  whose  hostile  action,  due  to  jealousy,  tliey  deidared 
unwarrantjible.  Drake  ])ei]tg  ap])i'ised  of  their  interdions,  escaped  fron) 
the  city  with  his  suite,  end)arked  on  hoard  a,  frigate,  and  sailed  off. 

La  Torre  was  sa,id  to  he  indis[)Osed  on  the  day  a,ppointed  for 
receiving  the  city.  Some  assert  tliat  lie  feigned  his  indisposition  jis 
he  did  not  wish  to  arouse  Anda's  animosity,  and  desired  to  atl'ord 
hini  an  op{)ortunity  of  displaying  himself  as  a.  del(\gate  at  lea.st  of  the 
inghest  local  authority  by  receiving  the  (^ity  from  the  Ibvitish,  whiLt 
lie  pampered  his  pride  by  alloAving  him  to  enter  triumphantly  into  it., 
-^s  the  (-ity  cxcluinged  masters,  the  Spanish  Hag  was  hoisted  onc(^ 
^»iore  on  the  Fort  of  Sardiago  anddst  the  hurrahs  of  the  po})u]ace  and 
•''i'tillcry  salutes. 

l>(dore  end)a.rking,  Brereton  offered  to  do  justice  to  any  claims 
^vhich  ndght  be  legitimately  esta]»lished  against  tlie  IVritish  autherities. 
ilenccji  sloop  lent  to  Drake,  valued  at  §4,()()0,  wa,s  ])aid  for  to  the 
''^'^uits,  and  the  $3,000  ])aid  to  ransom  Villa  Corta,V  life  was  retmiied, 
'''creton  remarking,  that  if  the  sentence  against  him  were  valiil,  it 
^I'Ould  have   been  executed  at  the  time,  but  it  could  not   be  commuted 
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hy  money  prtyment.  Afc  the  iDstance  of  liie  l>ritish  authorities,  a  free 
pardon  was  granted  and  pu1)lislied  to  the  Chinese,  few  of  whom, 
however,  eonfided  in  it,  and  many  left  w^th  tlie  retiring  army. 
Breroton,  witli  his  forces,  emharlced  for  India,  after  despatching  a. 
packet-lMDat  to  restore  the  Sultan  of  Suiii  to  his  throne. 

During  this  eonvnised  period,  great  atrocities  were  conmiittcd. 
I  Unfortunately  tlie  common  feh)ns  were  released  by  the  English  from 
tlicir  prison-,  and  used  tlieir  h'berty  to  |)erpetrate  nnirders  and  rob])ery 
in  alliance  with  those  always  natnrally  bent  that  way.  Ho  great  did 
this  evil  become — so  bold  were  the  marauders,  that  in  time  they  formed 
hirge  parties,  infested  higliways,  attacked  plantations,  and  the  poor 
peasantry  had  to  flee,  leaving  their  cattle  and  all  their  belongings  in 
their  power.  vSeveral  avenged  themselves  of  the  Friars  for  old  scores — 
others  settled  accounts  with  those  Europeans  who  ha,d  tyrannized  them 
of  old.  The  Chinese,  whether  so-called  Christians  oi-  pagans,  declared 
for  and  aide<l  the  British. 

The  proceedings  of  the  choleric  Simon  de  Amla  y  Salazar  were 
approved  by  his  Sovereign,  but  Ids  impetuous  disposition  drove  from 
him  his  best  counsellors,  whilst  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  uphold 
their  o})inious  against  his,  were  accused  of  comiivance  with  the  British. 
Communications  with  Europe  were  scant  indeed  in  those  days,  l)ut 
Anda  could  not  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
which  terminated  with  the  Treaty  of  l*aris. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  after  tlie  appointment  of  La  Torre  as 
Covernor-Gcueral,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  the  favour  of  the  king, 
who  conferred  several  hoiionrs  on  him,  making  him  Councillor  of 
Castile,  etc.  In  the  meantime  Jose  Kaon,  who  superseded  La  Torre, 
iiad  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  Anda  was  appointed  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  the  Islands. 

There  is  periia.ps  no  im])eriousness  so  intolerant  as  tliat  of  nvi 
official  who  vaunts  his  authority  l)y  the  reflected  light  of  Iiis  ])owerfU' 
[matron.  Anda  on  his  arrival  avenged  himself  of  his  opposers  in  all 
directions.  He  imprisoned  his  predecessor,  several  judges,  mihtary 
officials  and  others  ;  some  he  sent  back  to  Spain,  others  he  l)anisluMi 
from  the  capital.  Thus  he  brought  trouble  upon  himself.  From  ad 
sides  hostile  resistance  increased,  lie  quarrelled  with  the  clergy  ;  f'-^ 
when  ills  irascible  temper  had  exhausted  itself  in  the  course  of  six 
years,  he   retired   to   the  Austin  Friars'  Hospital  of  San  Juau  do  Dio^-* 
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in  Cavite,  Avliere  he  expired  in  1776,  miicli  to  the  relief  of  his  numerous 
jidversaries. 

Consequent  on  the  troubled  state  of  the  Colony,  a  serious  rebellion 
arose  in  Ylogan  (Cagayan  Province),  amongst  the  Timava  natives, 
who  flogged  the  Commandant,  and  declared  they  would  no  longer  pay 
tribute  to  the  Spaniards.  The  revolt  spread  to  Ylocos  and  Fangasinan, 
hut  the  ringleaders  were  caught,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the 
^alloAVS. 

A  rising  far  more  important  occurred  in  Ylocos  Sur.     The  Alcalde 

was  deposed,  and  escaped  after  he  luid  ])een  forced  to  give  u|)  his  staff 

of  office.     The  leader  of  tliis   revolt  Avas   a  cunniug   and    wiiy  Manila 

native,  named  Diego  de  Silan,  who  })ersuaded  tlie  people  to  cease  paying 

tribute,  and  declare  against  the  Spaniards,  who,  he  pointed  out,  were 

unable  to  resist  the  English.     Tlie  City  of  Yigan  was  in  great  commotion. 

The  Yicar-General  ])arleyed  witli  the  natives  ;   and  then,  collecting  his 

troops,  the  rebels  were  dispersed,  whilst  some  were  taken  prisoners  ;  but 

the  bulk  of  the  rioters  rallied  and  attacked,  and  biu'nt  down  part  of  tlie 

<ity.     The  loyal  natives  fled  before  the  flames.     The  Vicar-Generars 

house  was  taken,  and  the  arms  in  it  were  seized.     All  the  Austin  friars 

within   a  large   surrounding  neighbourhood  had  to  ransom  themselves 

ly   money  payments.     vSilan  was  then  acknowledged  as  chief  over  a 

hu'ge  territory  north  and  south  of  Yigan.     He  appointed  Iiis  lieutenants, 

'iud   issued   a   Manifesto  declaring  Jesus   of   Nazareth  to  be  Captain- 

(^eneral  of  the  place,  and  that  he  was  His  Alcalde  for  the  promotion 

<»i*    the  Catholic  religion   and  dominion  of    the   King   of    Spali],     His 

iVIanifesto  Avas   wholly    that  of   a   religious   fanatic.      He  obliged   the 

•natives  to  attend  Mass,  to  confess,  and  to  see  that  their  children  went 

to  school.     Jn  tin?  midst  of   all  this  pretended  piety,  he  stole  cattle  and 

exacted  ransoms  for  the  lives  of  all  those  who  (;ould  pay  them  ;  he  levied 

!!  tax  of  $100  on  each   (Viar.      Under  the  pretence  of  keeping  out  the 

i>ritish,  he  placed  sentiiu^ls  in  all  directions  to  ])reveut  news  reaching 

the  terrible  Simon  de  Anda,.     But  Anda,  though  fully  informed  by  an 

Austin   friar  of  what  transpired,  had  not    sufficient   troops   to   march 

''"t'th.     He  sent  a  rofpiisition  to  Silan  to  present  himself  within  nine 

*->y'^i   under  |)enalty   of    arrest  as   a  traitor.       Whilst   this  order  was 

pidjlinhed,  vague  reports  were  intentioiuilly  spread  that  the  Spaniards 

wer(3  coming   to  Ylocos   in   great  force.     Many  deserted  Silan,  but  he 

ontrived  to  deceive  even  the  clergy  and  others  l>y  his  feigned  piety. 
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Silai)  sent  presents  to  Manila  for  tlie  Britisb,  aeknowIcdgin<>-  tlie  King 
of  England  to  be  his  legitimate  Sovereign.  The  I^ritisli  (xovornor  sent, 
in  retnrn,  a  vessel  bearing  despatebes  to  Silan,  a]>pointing  him  Alcalde 
Alayor.  Elated  witb  pride,  Silan  at  once  made  this  piiblie.  The  natives 
w^ere  undeceived,  for  tljoy  liad  counted  on  bim  to  deliver  tbeni  from  the 
Britisb  ;  now,  to  tbeir  dismay,  tliey  saw  bim  tlie  juitborized  magistrate 
of  the  invader.  He  gave  orders  to  make  all  the  Austin  friars  prisoners, 
saying  that  tbe  l>ritisb  would  send  otber  clergy  in  tbeii'  stead.  The 
friars  surrendered  themselves  without  i-esistance  and  joined  tbeir  Bishop 
near  Yigan,  awaiting  tbe  pleasure  of  Silan.  Tbe  Bishop  excommunicated 
Silan,  and  then  be  released  some  of  tbe  priests.  Tbe  Christian  natives 
having  refused  to  slay  tbe  friars,  a  secret  compact  was  l)eing  made,  witb 
this  object,  Avith  tbe  mountain  tril)es,  when  a.  half-caste  named  Vices 
obtained  the  Bishop's  benediction  and  killed  vSilaii  ;  and  the  j'ebellion, 
which  had  lasted  from  14th  December,  1762,  to  28th  May,  17(33,  ended. 
Not  until  a  score  of  little  l>attles  had  been  fouglit  were  tlie  numerous 
riots  in  the  provinces  quelled.  The  loyal  troops  werc^  divided  irdo 
sections,  and  marched  north  in  several  directions,  until  peace  was 
restored  by  March,  1765.  Zuiiiga  says  that  tbe  Spaniards  lost  in  these 
riots  about  70  Europeans  a,nd  1  10  natives,  whilst,  they  cost  tbe  rebels 
quite  10,000  men. 

#  *  ^s  *  '^^  ^>J  ^ 

T'he  sul)missioii  made  to  the  S})a,niards,  in  tbe  time  of  Legaspi,  of  thu 
Manila  and  Tondo  chiefs,  was  but  of  local  importan(;e,  and  b}^  no  means 
inqilied  a  total  pacific  snrrender  of  tbe  whole  Ar(diipe!ago  ;  for  each 
district  had  yet  to  be  sc]ia,rately  compiered.  In  many  places  a  liold  stand 
was  made  for  independence,  but  the  supei'ior  organization  and  science  ol 
tbe  European  forces  invariably  brought  tlicm  victory  in  the  end. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  cite  all  the  numerous  revolutionary 
[irotcsts  registered  in  lilstory  against  the  Spanish  dominion,  to  sliow^  that 
the  natives  from  tbe  beginiung,  and  u])  to  tbe  present  time,  have  only 
yielded  to  a,  force  W'lii(di  they  have  repeatedly,  in  each  generation, 
essayed  to  overibrow.  Tbe  Bampanga  natives  soon  submitted,  but  n 
few  years  aft(^rwards  ihoy  were  in  open  mutiny  against  their  masters, 
Avho,  tliey  alleged,  took  (heir  young  men  from  their  homes  to  form  army 
corps,  and  busily  employed  tluwible-botlied  men  remaining  in  the  district 
to  cut  timber  for  Government  requiremcuts  and  famish  provisions  to 
tbe  camp. 
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In    1622    the    luitives    of    IjoJoI   island    erected   an    oratory   in   tlie 

mountain  in  honour  of   an    imaginary   deity,   mid   revolted  against   the 

tyramiv  of  the   Jesuit   mission.aries.     They  ])roehun\ed  their  intention 

to    regain   their  liberty,  and  freedom  from  the  pjiyment  of  tribute  to 

foreigners,  and  taxes  to  a  (*]iureh  tliey   did  not  believe  in.       Several 

towns  and  churches  Avere  burnt,  and  Catholie   inuiges  were  desecrated, 

bat  the  rebels  were  dispersed  by  the  Governor  of  Cebu,  who,  with  a 

considerable  number  of  troops,  pursued  them  into  the  interior.     In  the 

same  ishmd  a  more  serious  rising  was  caused  in  1744  by  the  despotism 

of  a  Jesuit  priest  named  Morales,  who  arrogated  to  himself  governmental 

riglits,  ordering  the  apprehension  of  natives  who  did  not  attend  Mass, 

and  exercising  his  sacerdotal  functions  according  to  his  own   caprii^e. 

44ie   natives    resisted    those    abuses,   and    a    certain    Dagdhoy,    whose 

l)rother's  l)ody  had   been  left  uninterred   to  decompose   by  the  priest's 

orders,  organised  a   revenge  party,  and  swore  to  pay  the  priest   in  his 

own  coin.     The  Jesuit  was  ca])tiu'ed  and  executed,  ami  his  corpse  was 

](4't  four  days  in  tiie  sun  to  corrupt. 

(ireat  numbers  of  disaifected  natives  Hocked  to  Dagdhoy's  standard. 
I'heir  complaint  was,  that  whilst  they  risked  their  lives  in  foreign 
-crvice  for  the  sole  ])encfit  of  their  European  masters,  their  homes 
were  wrecked  and  their  wives  and  families  nud treated  to  i-ecover  tiic 
tribute. 

Dagdhoy,  with  his  people,  maintained  their  independence  for  tlio 
s})a,ce  of  35  years,  during  which  period  it  was  necessary  to  coirstantly 
employ  detachments  of  troops  to  check  the  re])els'  raid  on  private 
jiroperty.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Colony,  Kecoleto 
Friars  went  to  Bohol,  and  then  Dagdlioy  and  his  partisans  subndtted 
to  the  Government  on  the  condition  of  all  ref^eiving  a  full  pardon. 

in  Toy te  an  insurrection  was  set  on  foot  in  1622  against  Spanish 
^'nle,  and  the  Governor  of  Ccl)u  wont  there  witli  40  vessels,  carrying 
ii'oops  and  war  material  to  co-operate  with  the  local  Governor  again-t 
^iie  rebels.  The  native  leader  was  made  prisoner,  and  Iiis  head  placed 
<>n  a  high  pole,  to  strike  terror  into  the  populace.  Another  prisoner 
\'^':is  garrotted,  four  more  were  publicly  executed  l>y  ])eing  shot  with 
'in-ows,  and  another  Avas  burnt. 

In  1()29,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Province  of  Surigao  (then 
"lUed  Caraga),  in  the  cast  of  Mindanao  Island,  to  throw  ofF  the 
•  pJinish   yoke.     Several   churches    were  burnt,  and  four  priests  were 
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killed  by  the  rebels,  and  the  risiDg  was  only  quelled  after  three  years* 
guerilla  warfare. 

In  1649  the  Governor- General  decided  to  Bupply  the  want  of  men 
in  tlie  xlrsenal  at  Cavite,  and  tlie  Increasing  necessity  for  troops^ 
by  pressing  the  natives  of  Saniar  Island  into  tlie  King\s  service. 
Thereupon  a  native  headman  named  Sumoroy  killed  the  priest  of 
Ybabao,  on  the  east  coast  of  S<iniar,  and  led  the  mob  Avho  sacked  and 
barnt  ilie  churches  along  the  coast.  The  Governor  at  Catbalogan  got 
to^'^ether  a  few  men,  and  sent  them  into  the  mountains  with  orders 
'.3  send  him  back  the  liead  of  Suiuoroy,  l)ut  instead  of  this  they  sent 
Iiim  a  pig's  liead.  The  revolt  increased,  and  General  Andres  Lopez 
Azaldegui  was  despatched  to  the  island  with  full  powers  from  the 
Governor-General,  whilst  he  was  supported  on  the  coast  l)y  armed 
vessels  from  Zamboanga.  Sumoroy  fled  to  the  hills,  but  his  mother 
Vv'iis  found  in  a  hut ;  and  the  iuva<li!]g  party  wreaked  their  vengeance 
c.:i  lier  by  literally  ])uUing  her  to  pieces. 

Sumoroy  was  at  lengtli  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  wlio  carried 
Lis  head  to  the  Spanish  Captain,  and  this  officer  had  it  stuck  up  on 
a,  pole  in  the  village.  Some  years  afterwards,  another  rebel  chief 
surrendered,  under  a  pardon  obtJiiiied  for  him  by  the  priests,  but  tlie 
military  authorities  im])risoned  and  tlien  hanged  him. 

The  riots  of  1619  extended  to  otlier  provinces  for  the  same  cause. 
In  Albay,  the  parish  priest  of  Sorsogon  liad  to  flee  for  Ids  life  ;  in 
Masbate  Island,  a  sub-lieutenant  was  killed  ;  in  Zamboanga,  a  priest 
was  murdered  ;  in  Cebu,  a  Spaniard  was  assassinated  ;  and  in  Caraga. 
(Surigao),  and  Butuan,  many  Europeans  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  To  quell  these  disturbances,  Captain  Gregorio  de  Castillo, 
stationed  at  Butuan,  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  rebels  with  a 
body  of  infantry,  but  bloodshed  was  avoided  l)y  the  Captain  publishing 
ii,  general  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  crowds  of  insurgents 
came  to  the  camp  in  consequence.  The  King's  name,  how^evcr,  wjis 
sullied  ;  for  very  few  of  those  who  surrendered  ever  regained  their 
liberty.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  Manila,  where  a  few^  were 
pardoned,  others  were  executed,  and  the  majority  ])ecame  galley  slaves. 

In  1660  there  was  again  a  serious  rising  in  Pampanga,  the  natives 
objecting  to  cut  timber  for  the  Cavite  Arsenal  without  payment.  The 
revolt  spread  to  Fangasinao  Province,  wliere  a  certain  Andres  Maloni: 
was  declared  King,  and  he  in  turn  gave  to  another — Pedro  Gumapos— 
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ike  title  of  Count.  Messages  were  sent  to  Zambales  and  other  adjacent 
provinces,  ordering  the  natives  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  under  pain  of 
incurring  King  Malong's  displeasure. 

Three  army  corps  were  formed  by  the  rebels  :  one  of  6,000  men, 
under  Melchor  de  Veras,  for  the  conquest  of  Pampanga  ;  another  of 
3,(X)0  men,  led  by  the  titular  Count  Gumapos,  to  annex  Ilocos,  and 
Cagayan,  whilst  the  so-called  King  Malong  took  the  field  against  the 
Pangasinan  people  at  the  head  of  2,000  followers.  Ilocos  Province 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  furnished  a  body  of  insurgents  under  a 
chief  named  Juan  Manzano,  whilst  everywhere  on  the  march  the  titular 
King's  troops  increased  until  they  numbered  about  40,000  men.  On 
the  way  many  vSpaniards — priests  and  laymen — were  killed.  The 
Governor- General  sent  by  land  to  Pampanga  200  Spanish  troops,  400 
Pampangos  and  half-breeds,  well  armed  and  provisioned,  and  Mount 
Arayat  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  500  men.  By  sea  :  two  galleys, 
six:  small  vessels,  and  four  cargo  launches — carrying  700  Spaniards 
and  lialf-breeds,  and  30  Pampangos — went  to  Polinao,  in  Zambales 
Province.  The  rebels  were  cverywlierc  routed,  and  their  chiefs  were 
hanged, — some  in  Pampanga  and  others  in  Manihi. 

Almost  each  generation  has  called  forth  the  strong  arm  of  the 
conqueror  to  repress  native  aspirations  to  lil)erty  in  one  island  or 
aiiotlier,  wliilst  the  ilame  of  rebellion  has  as  often  been  kindled  by 
sacerdotal  despotism  as  by  official  rapacity. 

In  the  present  century,  several  vain  attempts  to  subvert  Spanish 
authority  have  been  made  ;  notably  in  1823,  when  a  ])ody  of  disaiTectcd 
native  troops,  headed  by  their  Captain — a  Creole  named  Audros  Novales 
— conspired  to  seize  the  capital  and  assume  Govermneut. 

The  rising  was  quickly  subdued  by  tlio  (iovernor-Gcneral  in  person, 
who,  with  Spanish  trooj)s,  dispersed  the  rebels,  their  chiefs  being 
<"<vpturcd  and  executed. 

In  1827  the  standard  of  sedition  was  raised  in  Cebii  and  a  few 
^nvns  of  that  island,  but  these  (listurbances  were  speedily  stilled 
through  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  friars.  In  1844,  during  a  rising 
'"  Negros  Island,  the  S])anish  Governor  was  killed.  The  cause  is  said 
h>  have  been  due  to  the  Governor  having  compelled  the  State  prisoners 
t<'  labour  for  his  private  account. 

In  January,  1872,  what  is  known  as  the  Ca\ito  insurrection 
occurred,  the  centre  of  the  plot  being  Cavitc  Arsenal.     A  numl)er  of 
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native  soldiers  were  implicated  in  tliis  affair,  and  it  was  agreed 
between  the  conspirators  in  Cavite  and  their  accomplices  in  Manila 
that  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  should  be  given  bj  those  in  the 
capita],  who  were  to  fire  off  a  rocket  on  the  night  that  they  would  be 
ready  for  simulfciueous  action.  It  happened,  however,  that  those  in 
Cavite  mistook  the  fireworks  of  a  suburban  feast  for  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  they  unwittingly  commenced  the  revolt,  unsupported  by 
their  comrades  across  the  bay. 

The  disaffected  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Arsenal  and  made  a 
firm  resistance,  whilst  others  attacked  the  influential  Europeans.  The 
loyal  troops  were  called  out,  the  Arsenal  was  retaken,  and  all  the 
rebels  who  escaped  death  were  taken  prisoners.  The  origin  of  this 
tumult  was  native  opposition  to  the  Spanish  friars.  A  certain 
Dr.  Joseph  Burgos  (Philippine  born)  had  headed  a  party  which  nrged 
the  exclusion  of  friars  from  parochial  incumbencies,  and  called  for 
the  fulfilment  oi  the  Council  of  Trent  decisions  which  prohibited 
friars  from  holding  benefices.  It  appears  that  the  friars,  nevertheless, 
secured  these  ecclesiastical  preferments  by  virtue  of  Papal  Bulls  of 
Pius  Y.  and  subsequent  Popes,  who  authorized  friars  to  act  as  parish 
priests,  not  in  perpetuity,  but  so  long  as  secular  clergymen  were 
insujfficient  in  number  to  attend  to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  native  party 
consequently  declared  that  the  friars  retained  their  incumbencies 
illegally  and  by  intrusion,  in  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  Philippine 
secular  priests.  Had  the  Council  of  Trent  enactments  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  undoubtedly  the  religious  communities  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  doomed  to  comparative  political  impotence.  The  Spanish 
monastic  faction,  therefore,  insisted  upon  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  being  inflicted  upon  their  opponents,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Burgos,  and 
three  other  native  Jpricsts  (one  of  whom  was  a  dotard  of  80  years 
of  age),  were  executed  on  the  Luneta,  a  fashionable  promenade  by  the 
sea-shore  outside  Manila,  whilst  several  of  the  native  clergy  and  many 
laymen  were  deported. 

The  real  instigators  of  the  Cavite  tragedy  were  the  Spanisli  friars, 
who  found  in  it  a  means  of  attainting  Dr.  Burgos,  of  striking  terror 
into  the  native  clergy,  and  of  procuring  tlie  banishment  of  certain 
families  known  to  hold  liberal  ideas. 

Colonel  Sabas  went  over  to  Cavite  and  quelled  the  riot,  and  when 
the  friars  had  secured  their  victims  they  caused  a  bill  of  indictment  to 
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be  put  forwaid  by  the  public  prosecutor  in  which  it  was  alleged  tluit  a 
revolutionary  government  bad  been  projected. 

Some  of  the  accused  in  this  revolt,  who  protested  their  innocer.cc, 
were  banished  to  tlic  Mnrianas  (Liulroiie)  Islands,  whence  a  few 
escaped  to  foreign  countries.  Of  these,  personally  known  to  me,  or.e 
is  a  successful  lawyer  now  residing  near  London,  and  tlirce  were  slill 
living  in  Hongkong  in  1896.  In  1889  I  visited  a  penal  settlement- 
La  Colonia  Agricola  de  San  Ramon— in  Mindanao  Island,  and  during 
my  stay  at  the  director's  liouse  I  was  every  dtiy  served  at  table  by 
the  native  convict  who  was  said  to  have  been  iioniin^^iud  by  the  Cavite 
insurgents  to  the  Civil  Governorship  of  Manila. 
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THE  CllINESE. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  Mainla  bj  Lcgaspi  in  loTl  the 
Chinese  traded  with  these  Islands.  Their  locus  standi^  however,  was 
Invariablj  a  critical  one,  and  their  commercial  transactions  with  the 
semi-barbarous  Philippine  Islanders  were  always  conducted  afloat. 
Often  their  junks  Avere  boarded  and  pillaged  by  the  natives,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  immense  risk  incurred,  the  Chinese  lacked  nothing  in  their 
active  pursuit. 

Legaspi  soon  perceived  the  advantages  which  w^ould  accrue  to  his 
conquest  by  fomenting  the  development  of  commerce  with  these  Islands  ; 
and,  as  an  inducement  to  the  Chinese  to  continue  their  traffic,  he 
severely  punished  all  acts  of  violence  committed  against  tliciu. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Chinese  had  gained  sufiicicnt  confidence 
under  European  protection  to  come  ashore  with  their  wares.  In  1588, 
Chinese  w^ere  already  paying  rent  for  the  land  they  occupied.  Some 
writers  assert  that  tliey  propagated  their  religious  doctrine  as  well  as 
their  customs,  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  confirm  this  statement, 
and  my  knowledge  of  Chinese  habits  inclines  me  to  think  it  most 
improbable.  In  their  trading  junks  they  frequently  carried  their  idols 
as  a  Romish  priest  carries  his  missal  when  he  travels.  The  natives 
may  have  imitated  the  Chinese  religious  rites  years  before  the  Spaniards 
came.  There  is  no  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  they  forcibly 
proselytized  the  natives  as  the  Spaniards  did.  On  the  otlier  hand,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tliat  some  idols,  lost  by  tlie  Chinese  in  shipwreck 
and  piratical  attacks,  have  been,  and  still  are,  revered  l)y  the  natives  «i^ 
authenticated  miraculous  images  of  Christian  Saints  (vide  "  Holy  Chihl 
of  Cobu''  and  '■'  Our  Lady  of  Casay say,"  Chap.  XL). 

The  Chinese   contributed,    in    a    large   measure,  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  order  and  prosperity  in  the  new  Colony,  with  the  introduction 
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of  their  small  trades  and  iiulustrj  ;  and  their  traffic  in  the  interior,  and 
with  China,  was  really  beneficial,  in  tliose  times,  to  the  object  which 
the  conquerors  had  in  view.  80  numerous,  however,  did  they  become, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  regulate  the  grovv^ing  commerce  and  the 
modus  vivcndi  of  tlie  foreign  traders. 

In  the  bad  weather  they  were  unable  to  go  to  and  from  their  junks, 
and,  fearing  lest  under  such    circumstances    the  trade  would  fall  off, 
the  Government    determined   to    piovido  them  with    a  large    building 
called  the  Alcaijccria.     The  contract  lj)r  its  construction  was  offered  to 
any  private  person  or  corporation  willing  to  take  it  up  on  the  following 
terms,  viz.  : — The  original  cost,  the  ainuial  expense  of  maintenance,  and 
the  annual  rents  received  from  the  Chinese  tenants  were  to  be  equally 
shared    by  the  Government  and  the    contractor.       The    contract    was 
accepted  by  a  certain  Fernando  de  Mier  y  Noriega,  who  was  appointed 
bailiff  of    the    Alcayccrid    for    life,    and    the    employment  Tv^ms  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  family,    at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month.       However, 
when  the  phm  was  submitted  to  the  Government,  it  was  considered  too 
extensive,    and    was    consequently    greatly    reduced,  the    Government 
defraying  the  total  cost  ($48,()()0).     The  bailifPs  salary   was  likewise 
reduced  to  $25  per  month,  and  only  the  condition  of  sharing  rent  and 
expense  of  preservation  was  maintained.    The  Alcai/cerid  was  a  square 
of  shops,  with   a  back   store,  and  one  apartment  above  each  tenement. 
It  was  inaugurated  in  the  year  1580,  in  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando,  in 
Binondo,  opposite   to  where  is  now  the  Harbour-Master's  Office,  and 
under  lire  of  the  forts.     In  the  course  of  years   this  became  ^i  ruin,  and 
on  the  same  site  Government  Stores  Avere  built  in  1856.     These,  too, 
were  wrecked  in  their  turn  by  the  great  earthquake  of   I860.     In  the 
ine;intinie,  the  Chinese  had   long  ago  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
tlie  Alcayceria,  and  another  centre  had  been  provided  for  tliem  within 
the  City  of  Manila.    This  was  called  the  Parian,  which  is  the  Mexican 
word  for  market-place.      It  was  demolished  by  Government  order  in 
^'^60,  but  the  entrance  to  the  city,  at  that  part  (constructed  in  1782), 
'"^tdl  retains  the  name  of  Piierta  del  Parian, 

Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  for 
^onurations  following,  the  Spanish  authorities  offered  encouragement 
^^"1  protection  to  the  Chinese. 

Hr.  Antonio  Morga,  in  his  work  on  the  Philippines,  ^^g^  349, 
"^ rites  (at  the  close  of  the  16tli  century)  :  "It  is  true  the  town  cannot 
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"  exist  witlioiit  the  Chinese,  as   they  are  workers    in  all  trades  and 
"  business,  and  very  industrious  and  work  for  small  wages.'* 

Juan  de  la  Concepcion  writes^  (referring  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
I7tli  centurj)  :  "  Witliout  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Chinese, 
"  these  dominions  could  not  have  subsisted."  The  same  wrifcer 
estimates  the  number  of  Chinese  hi  the  Colony  in  1638  at  33,000.^ 

In  1686  the  policy  of  fixing  the  statutory  maximum  number  of 
Chinese  at  6,000  was  discussed,  but  commercial  conveniences  out- 
weighed its  adoption.  Had  the  measure  been  carried  out,  it  was 
proposed  to  lodge  them  all  in  one  place  within  easy  caimou  range,  in 
view  of  a  possible  rising. 

In  1755  it  was  resolved  to  expel  all  non-Christian  Chinese,  but  a 
term  %vas  allowed  for  the  liquidation  of  their  affairs  and  withdrawal. 
By  the  30th  of  June  1755,  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure  from 
Manila,  515  Chinamen  had  been  vsharp  enough  to  obtain  baptism  as 
Christians,  in  order  to  evade  the  edict,  besides  1,108  who  were 
permitted  to  remain  because  they  were  studying  the  mysteries  and 
intricacies  of  Christianity.  2,070  were  banished  from  Manila,  the 
expulsion  beiug  rigidly  enforced  on  those  newly  arriving  in  junks. 

Except  a  few  Europeans  and  a  score  of  Western  Asiatics,  the 
Chinese  vfho  remained  were  the  only  mcrclumts  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  natives  hnd  neither  knowledge,  tact,  energy,  nor  desire  to  compete 
with  them.  They  cannot,  to  this  day,  do  so  successfully,  and  the 
Chinese  may  be  considered  a  boon  to  the  Colony,  for,  without  thcra, 
livin*''  would  be  far  dearer — commodities  and  labour  of  all  kinds  more 
^^earce,  and  the  export  and  import  trode  much  embarrassed.  The 
Chinese  are  really  the  people  who  gave  to  the  natives  the  first  notions 
of  trade,  industry  and  fruitful  work.  They  taught  them,  amongst 
many  other  useful  things,  the  extraction  of  saccharine  juice  from  the 
sugar  cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  working  of  wrought 
iron.  They  introduced  into  the  Colony  the  first  sugar-mills  witii 
vertical  stone  crushers,  and  iron  boiling-pans. 

The  history  of  the  last  huudred-and-fifty  years  shov/s  that  tlic 
(Jhlocse,  although  tolerated,  wore  always  regarded  by  the  Spanish 
colonists  as   an   unwelcome  race,  and  the  natives  have  learnt,  from 

I  '^Hist.  Gea.  de  Philipinas/'  by  Juan  de  la  Concepcion,  Vol,  IV.,  pfto^  '^  ' 
pub.  in  Manila  in  178S. 

-  ibid,  YoL  v.,  page  429. 
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example,  to  despise  them.     From  time  to   time,  especiaUj   since   the 
joar  1763,  the  "feeling  against  tliem  has  run  very  high. 

The  pubUc  clamour  for  restrictions  on  their  arrival,  impediments 
to  the  traffic  of  those  already  established  here,  intervention  of  the 
authorities  Avith  respect  to  their  dwellings  and  mode  of  living,  and  not 
a  few  have  urged  their  total  expulsion.  Indeed,  such  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Indian  Council  at  Madrid  during  the  temporary 
Governorship  of  Juan  Arechedera,  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia  (1745— 
1750),  that  the  Archbishop  received  orders  to  expel  the  Chinese  from 
the  Islands,  but,  on  the  ground  that  to  have  done  so  would  have 
prejudiced  public  interests^  he  simply  archived  the  decree.  Even  up  to 
the  close  of  Spanish  rule,  the  authorities  in  power  and  the  national 
trading  class  considered  the  question  from  very  distinct  points  of  view, 
for  the  fact  is,  that  only  the  mildest  action  was  taken — just  enough  to 
appoase  the  wild  demands  of  the  people.  Still  the  Chinaman  was 
.'ilways  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  official  bounteousness, 
and  only  since  1843  were  Chinese  shops  allowed  to  be  opened  on  the 
jame  terms  as  other  foreigners. 

The  Chinaman  is  always  ready  to  sell  at  any  price  which  will  leave 
liim  a  trifling  nett  gain,  whereas  the  native,  having  earned  sufficient 
I'or  bis  immediate  wants,  would  stubbornly  refuse  to  sell  his  wares 
except  at  an  enormous  profit. 

Again,  but  for  Chinese  coolie  competition,^  constant  labour  from  the 
:ia,tives  would  be  almost  unprocurable.  The  native  day-labourer  would 
vrork  two  or  three  days,  and  then  suddenly  disappear.  The  active 
Cluuaman  goes  day  after  day  to  his  task  (excepting  only  at  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  ISTew  Year,  in  January  or  February),  and  can  be  depended 
upoii — thus  the  needy  native  is  pushed,  by  alien  competition,  to  bestir 
Jiimself.  In  my  time,  in  the  port  of  Yloilo,  four  foreign  commercial 
'loiiscs  had  to  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  bringing  Chinese  coolies 
'or  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  whilst  the  natives  coolly  lounged 
'i^^out  and  absolutely  refused  to  work.  Moreover,  tlie  exactions  and 
'varice  of  the  native  are  quite  intolerable,  and  create  a  serious  impedi- 
'^^ont  to  the  development  of  the  Colony.  Only  a  very  small  minority 
'>f  ilie  labouring  class  will  put  their  hands  to  work  without  an  advance 


c^ool 


About  two  per  thousand  of  the  present  resident  Chinese  were  not  originally 
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on  tlieir  wages,  and  men  who  earn  $8  per  montii  will  often  demand  as 
much  as  $25  to  $ 40  advance  without  any  guarantee  whatsoever.  If  a 
native  is  commissioned  to  perform  any  kind  of  service,  he  will  refuse  to 
stir  without  a  sum  of  money  heforehand,  whilst  the  Chinese  very 
rarely  expect  payment  until  they  have  ^iven  value  for  it.  Only  the 
direst  necessity  will  make  an  unskilled  native  lahourer  continue  several 
weeks  at  work  for  a  wage  which  is  only  to  be  paid  when  due.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  agriculturist  who  has  not  the  burthen  of  having  to 
sink  a  share  of  his  capital  in  making  advances  to  his  labourers,  who, 
nevertheless,  are  in  no  way  legally  bound  thereby  to  serve  the  capitalist, 
or  whether  they  are  or  not,  the  fact  is,  tluit  a  large  proportion  of  this 
capital  so  employed  must  be  considered  lost.  There  arc  certain  lines 
of  business  wliich,  without  the  aid  of  Chinese,  Avould  have  to  be 
abandoned,  hence  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  Treasury,  and 
for  tiie  export  and  import  mercliant  class,  when  the  Chinese  ceased  to 
co-operate  in  Philippine  trade. 

Taxes  were  lirst  levied  on  the  Mongol  traders  in  1828.  In  1852 
a  ^^(Micral  reform  of  the  iiscal  laws  was  introduced,  and  the  classification 
of  Chinese  dealers  Avas  modified.  They  were  tlien  divided  into  four 
grades  or  classes,  ejich  ])aying  contributions  according  to  the  new  tariff. 
In  1886  the  universal  depression,  which  was  first  manifest  in  this 
Colony  in  1884,  still  continued,  llcmedies  of  most  original  character 
were  suggested  in  the  public  organs  and  private  circles,  and  a  renewed 
B])asmodic  tirade  was  levied  against  the  Chinese.  A  petition,  made 
and  signed  by  numbers  of  the  trading  class,  was  addressed  to  the 
Sovereign,  but  it  appears  to  have  found  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  waste-paper  basket.  The  Americans  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Celestials — the 
Governments  of  Australia  had  imposed  a  capitation  tax  on  their 
(jii^try^ — in  British  Columbia  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  throw  off 
its  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  rather  than  forego  the  agitation  against 
the  Chinese.     Why   should    not    the    Chinese   be    expelled   from   the 


1  General  Wong  Yung  llo,  accompanied  by  a  Chinese  Justice  of  the  Higl^ 
Court,  visited  Australia  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1887.  In  a  newspaper  of  tliat 
Colony,  it  was  reported  that  after  these  persons  had  been  courteously  entert^iinca 
and  shown  the  local  institutions  and  industries,  they  had  the  bold  effrontery 
to  protest  against  the  Btate  Laws,  and  asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  *'  poll  tax  "— 
considered  there  the  only  check  upon  a  Chinese  coolie  inundation  ! 
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Philippines,  it  was  asked,  or  at  least  be  permitted  only  to  pursue 
agriculture  iu  the  Islands  ?  In  1638,  around  Calamba  and  along  the 
Laguna  shore,  they  tilled  the  land,  but  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of 
the  natives  made  their  permanence  intolerable.  In  1850  the  Chinese 
were  invited  to  take  up  agriculture,  but  the  rancorous  feeling  of  the 
natives  forced  them  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  seek  greater  security  in 
the  towns. 

The  chief  accusation  levelled  against  tiie  Chinaman  is,  that  he  comes 
as  an  adventurer  and  makes  money,  which  he  carries  away,  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  civilization  behind  him.  The  Chinese  immigrant 
is  of  the  lowest  social  class.  Is  not  the  dream  of  I  tie  European 
adventurer,  of  the  same  or  better  class,  to  make  his  pile  of  dollars  and 
1)0  off  to  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  If  he  spends  more  money  in  the  Colony 
than  the  Chinaman  does,  it  is  because  he  lacks  the  Chiunman's  self- 
abnegation  and  thriftiness.  Is  the  kind  of  civilization  taught  in  the 
colonies  by  low-class  European  settlers  worth  having  ? 

The  Chinaman  settled  in  the  Philippines  under  Spaiiisii  rule  was 
({uite  a  different  being  to  his  obstinate,  self-willed,  riotous  countryman 
in  Hongkong  or  Singapore.  In  Manila  he  was  drilled  past  docility — 
ill  six  months  he  became  even  fawning,  cringing,  and  servile,  until 
goaded  into  open  rebellion.  Whatever  position  he  might  attain  to,  he 
was  never  addressed  (as  in  the  British  Colonies)  as   "  Mr."  or  "  Esq'*'," 

but  always  "  Chinaman "  ("  Chino "). 

The  total  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  would  have  l)cen  higlily 
iirejudicial  to  trade.  If  it  suited  the  State  policy  to  chcik  the  ingress 
of  the  Chinese,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  the  imposition  of 
'^  $50  poll  tax.  To  compel  them  to  take  up  agriculture  was  out 
of  the  question  iu  a  Colony  where  there  was  so  little  guarantee  for 
tlicir  personal  safety — so  long  as  the  native,  jealous  of  iIjo  prosperity 
which  is  the  reward  of  their  industrial  habits,  bears  tliem  an  innate 
nialice. 

The  frugality,  constant  activity  and  commendable  ambition  of  the 
Celestial  clashes  with  the  dissipation,  indolence  and  want  of  aim  in 
life  of  the  native.  There  is  absolutely  no  harmony  of  thought,  purpose 
<>r  habit  between  the  Philippine  Malay  native  and  the  Mongol  race, 
'^nd  the  consequence  of  Chinese  coolies  working  on  coffee,  sugar  or 
other  plantations  would  be  frequent  assassinations  and  open  affray. 
Moreover,  a  native  planter  could  never  manage,  to  his  own  satisfaction 
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or  interest,  aa  estate  worked  with  Chinese  lahour.  The  Chinaman  is 
essentially  of  a  commercial  bent,  and,  in  the  Philippines  at  least,  he 
X3refers  taking  his  chance  as  to  the  profits,  in  the  bubble  and  risk  of 
independent  speculation,  rather  than  calmly  undertake  obligations  to 
labour  at  a,  fixed  wage  which  afibrds  no  stimulus  to  his  efforts. 

Plantations  vv^orked  by  Chinese  owners  with  Chinese  labour  might 
have  succeeded,  but  those  who  arrived  in  the  Colony  brought  no 
capital,  and  the  Government  never  offered  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
by  gratuitous  allotment  of  property.  A  law  relating  to  the  concession 
of  State  lands  existed,  but  it  was  enveloped  in  so  many  entanglements 
and  encompassed  by  so  many  intricate  conditions,  that  few  Orientals 
or  Europeans  took  advantage  of  it,  for  the  tardy  process  to  obtain 
Government  title  deeds  of  the  conceded  lands  compelled  the  needy 
colonist  to  follow  some  other  and  distinct  occupation  in  tlie  meantime 
in  order  not  to  starve. 

History  records  that  in  the  year  1603  two  Chinese  Mandarins 
came  to  Manila  as  Ambassadors  from  their  Emperor  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines.  They  represented  that  a  countryman  of 
theirs  had  Informed  His  Celestial  Majesty  of  the  existence  of  a 
mountain  of  gold  in  the  environs  of  Cavite,  and  they  desired  to  see  it. 
The  Governor-General  welcomed  them,  and  they  were  carried  ashore 
by  their  own  people  in  ivory  and  gilded  sedan  chairs.  They  wore 
the  insi^-nia  of  High  Mandarins,  and  the  Governor  accorded  them  tlio 
reception  due  to  their  exalted  station.  He  assured  them  that  they 
were  eutirely  misinformed  respecting  the  mountain  of  gold,  which 
could  only  be  imaginary,  but,  to  further  convince  them,  he  accompanied 
them  to  Cavite.  The  Mandarins  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  their 
country.  The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Manila.  Humours  cir- 
culated that  a  Chinese  invasion  was  in  preparation.  The  authorities 
held  frequent  councils,  in  which  the  opinions  were  very  divided.  A 
feverish  consternation  overcame  the  natives,  who  were  armed,  and 
ordered  to  carry  their  weapons  constantly.  The  armoury  was  over- 
hauled. A  war  plan  was  discussed  and  adopted,  and  places  were 
sio-nalled  out  for  each  division  of  troops.  The  natives  openly  avowed 
to  the  Chinese,  that  whenever  they  saw  the  first  signs  of  the  hostile 
fleet  arriving,  they  would  murder  them  all.  The  Chinese  were  accused 
of  havin«'  arms  secreted  ;  they  were  publicly  insulted  and  maltreated  ; 
the  cry  was  falsely  raised  that  the  Spaniards  had   fixed  the  day  fo^ 
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their  extermination  ;  tliej,  daily,  saw  weapons  being  cleaned  and  put 
in  order,  and  they  knew  that  there  could  be  no  immediate  enemy  but 
themselves.  There  was,  in  short,  every  circumstantial  evidence  that 
the  fight  for  their  existence  would  ere  long  be  forced  upon  them. 

In  this  terrible  position  they  were  constrained  to  act  on  the 
oifensive,  simply  to  ensure  their  own  safety.  They  raised  fortifications 
in  several  places  outside  the  city,  and  many  an  unhappy  Chinaman 
liad  to  reluctantly  shoulder  a  weapon  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  They 
were  traders.  War  and  revolution  were  quite  foreign  to  their  wishes. 
The  Christian  despots  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  adopted  homes 
and  their  chattels,  regardless  of  the  future.  What  a  strange  conception 
the  Chinese  must  have  formed  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  I  In 
their  despair,  many  of  them  committed  suicide.  Finally,  on  the  evQ 
of  St.  Francis'  Day,  the  Chinese  openly  declared  hostilities — beat  their 
war-gongs  —  hoisted  their  fiags  —  assaulted  the  armed  natives,  and 
threatened  the  city.  Houses  vrere  burnt,  and  Binondo  was  besieged. 
They  fortified  Tondo  ;  and  the  next  morning,  Luis  Perez  Dasmarinas, 
an  cx-Governor-General,  led  the  troops  against  them.  He  was  joined 
by  oue  hundred  picked  Spaidsh  soldiers  under  Thomas  do  Acufia.  The 
uopliew  of  the  Governor  and  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  rallied 
to  the  Spanish  standard  nearly  all  the  flower  of  Castiiian  soldiery — and 
hardly  oue  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  !  The  bloodshed  was  appalling. 
The  Chinc^se,  encouraged  by  this  first  victory,  besieged  the  city,  but 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  as  they  could 
not  provision  themselves. 

The  retreating  Chinese  were  pursued  far  from  Manila  along  the 
r.aguna  de  Bay  shore,  thousands  of  them  being  overtaken  and 
slaughtered  or  disabled.  Reinforcements  met  them  on  the  way, 
«tnd  drove  them  as  far  as  Batangas  Province  and  into  the  Morong 
<H.strict.  The  natives  were  in  high  glee  at  this  licence  to  shed  blood 
'iniesisted  —  so  in  harmony  wdth  their  natural  instincts.  It  is 
''•''hndated  that  24,000  Chinese  w^ere  skiin  or  taken  prisoners  in  this 
r^'volt. 

The  priests  affirm  positively  that  during  the  defence  of  the  city 
'^^unt  Francis  appeared  in  person  on  the  walls  to  stimulate  the 
christians — thus  the  victory  was  accorded  to  him. 

This  ruthless  treatment  of  a  harmless  and  necessary  people — for 
^'1'  ^0  this  event  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  both — threatened 
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to  bring  its  own  reward.  Tliej  were  the  only  iiuliistrioiis,  thriving^ 
skilful,  wealth-producing  portion  of  the  population.  There  were  no 
other  artificers  or  tradespeople  in  the  Colony.  Moreover,  the  vSpaniards 
Avere  fearful  lest  their  supplies  from  China  of  food  for  consumption  in 
Manila/  and  manufactured  articles  for  export  to  Mexico,  should  in 
future  be  discontinued.  Consequently,  they  hastened  to  despatch  an 
envoy  to  China  to  explain  matters,  and  to  reassure  the  Chinese  traders. 
Much  to  their  surprise,  they  found  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  little 
concerned  about  what  had  happened,  and  the  junks  of  merchandise 
Jigain  arrived  as  licretofore. 

Notwithstanding  the  memorable  event  of  1603,  thirty-six  years 
afterwards  another  struggle  was  made  l)y  the  Chinese.  In  1639, 
exasperated  at  the  official  robbery  and  oppression  of  a  certain  doctor, 
Luis  Arias  de  Mora,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Laguna  Province,  they 
rose  in  open  rebellion  and  killed  these  officials  in  the  town  of  Calamba, 
So  serious  was  tlie  revolt,  that  tlie  Governor-Cxeneral  went  out  against 
them  in  person.  The  rebels  numbered  about  30,000,  and  sustained,  for 
nearly  a  year,  a  petty  warfare  all  around.  The  images  of  the  Saints 
were  promenaded  in  tlie  streets  of  Manila  ;  it  was  a  happy  thought,  for 
{),000  Chinese  consequently  surrendered.  During  this  conflict,  an  edict 
was  published  ordering  all  the  Cliinese  in  the  provinces  to  be  slain. 

In  1660  there  was  another  rising  of  these  people,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  massacre. 

The  Spaniards  now  began  to  reflect  that  they  had  made  rather  a 
bad  bargain  with  tlio  Mongol  traders  in  the  l)eginning,  and  that  the 
Government  would  have  done  better  had  they  encouraged  commerce 
with  the  Peninsula.  Up  to  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  vainly  reposed 
on  their  laurels  as  conquerors.  They  squandered  lives  and  fortunes 
on  innumerable  fruitless  expeditious  to  Gamboge,  Cochin  China,  Siam, 
Pegu,  Japan,  and  the  Moluccas,  in  quest  of  fresh  glories,  instead  of 
concentrating  their  efforts  in  opening  up  this  Colony  and  fomenting 
a  Philippine  export  trade,  as  yet  almost  unknown,  if  we  exclude 
merchandise  from  China,  etc.  in  transit  to  Mexico.  Prom  this  period 
restrictions  were,  little  by  little,  placed  on  the  intromission  of  Chinese ; 
they  were  treated  with  arrogance  by  tlie  Europeans  and  Mexicans,  aud 

'  Just  before  the  naval  engagement  of  Piaya  Honda  between  Dutch  and  Spanish 
ships  (vide  page  80)  the  Dutch  intercepted  Chinese  junks  on  the  way  to 
Manila,  bringing,  amongst  their  cargoes  of  food,  as  many  as  12,000  capons. 
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the  jealous  hafcred  which  the  native  at  this  day  feels  4*or  the  Chinaman 
mow  began  to  be  more  openly  manifested.  The  Chinaman  had,  for 
a  long  time  past,  been  regarded  by  the  European  as  a  necessity — and 
henceforth  an  unfortunate  one. 

Nevertheless,  the  lofty  Spaniard  who  by  favour  of  the  King  had 
arrived  in  Manila  to  occupy  an  official  post  without  an  escudo  too  much 
in  his  pocket,  did  not  disdain  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Chinese. 
It  was  formerly  their  custom  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  personal 
protection  of  the  Spanish  officials  by  voluntarily  keeping  lodging-houses 
ready  for  their  reception.  It  is  chronicled  that  these  gratuitous 
residences  were  well  furnished  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites 
procurable  on  the  spot.  For  a  whole  century  the  Spaniards  were 
lulled  with  this  easy-going  and  felicitous  state  of  things,  whilst  the 
insidious  Mongol,  whose  clear-sighted  sagacity  Avas  sufficient  to  pierce 
the  thin  veil  of  friendship  proffered  by  his  guest,  was  ever  prepared 
for  another  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  dominion  of  Castile,  of 
which  he  had  had  so  many  sorry  experiences  since  1603.  The  occasion 
at  last  arrived  during  the  British  occupation  of  Manila  in  1763.  The 
Chinese  voluntarily  joined  the  invaders,  but  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  struggle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some  6,000  oi  them  were 
raurdcred  in  the  provinces  by  order  of  the  notorious  Simon  de  Anda 
{vide  page'  102).  They  menaced  the  town  of  Fasig — near  Manila — 
siiid  Fray  Juan  de  Torres,  the  parish  priest,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
'KK)  natives,  by  order  of  his  I*rior,  Fray  Andres  Fuentes,  to  oppose 
lliem,  and  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  retire. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1820,  a  general  massacre  of  Chinese  and 
other  foreigners,  including  British,  took  jdace  in  Manila  and  Cavite. 
Kpidcmic  cholera  had  affected  the  capital  and  surrounding  districts  ; 
i^Tcat  numbers  of  natives  succumbed  to  its  malignant  effects,  and  they 
iicciised  the  foreigners  of  having  poisoned  the  drinking  water  in  the 
streams.  Foreign  property  was  attacked  and  pillaged — even  ships 
Lving  in  the  l)ay  had  to  sail  off  and  anchor  out  afar  for  safety.  The 
outbreak  attained  such  grave  proportions,  that  the  clergy  intervened  to 
'iissuadc  the  populace  from  their  hallucination.  The  High  Host  was 
(•arried  tlirough  the  streets,  but  the  rioters  were  only  pacified  when  they 
<^ould  find  no  more  victims. 

Amongst  other  reforms  concerning  the  Chinese  which  the  Spanish 
^'olonists  and  Manila  natives  called  for  in   1886,   through  the  public 
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organs,  was,  that  they  should  be  forced  to  comply  with  the  iaiv 
promulgated  in  1867,  which  provided  that  the  Chinese,  like  all  other 
merchants,  should  keep  their  trade-books  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  demand  had  the  appearance  of  being  based  on  certain  justifiable 
grounds,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  mere  ebullition  of  spite  intended  to 
augment  the  difficulties  of  the  Chinese. 

The  British  merchants  and  bankers  are,  by  far,  those  who  give 
most  credit  to  the  Chinese.  The  Spanish  and  native  creditors  of  tbc 
Clxinese  are  but  a  small  minority,  taking  the  aggregate  of  their  credits, 
and  instead  of  seeking  malevolently  to  impose  new  hardships  on  the 
Chinese,  they  could  have  abstained  from  entering  into  risky  transactions 
with  them.  All  merchants  are  aware  of  the  Chinese  trading  system, 
and  none  are  obliged  to  deal  witli  them.  A  foreign  liouse  gives  a 
Chinaman  credit  for  say  £300  to  £400  worth  of  European  manufacturcid 
goods,  knovvdng  full  well,  from  personal  experience,  or  from  that  oi' 
otliers,  that  tl)e  whole  value  will  probably  never  ])e  recovered.  It 
remains  a  standing  debt  on  the  books  of  the  firm.  Tlic  Chinaman 
retails  these  goods,  and  brings  a  small  sum  of  cash  to  the  firm,  on  tlie 
understanding  that  he  shall  get  another  parcel  of  goods,  and  so  he 
goes  on  for  years. ^  Thus  the  foreign  inerchaiits  practically  sink  an 
amount  of  capital  to  start  their  Chinese  constituents.  Sometimes  the 
iicknowledged  owner  and  res])onsil)]e  man  in  one  Chinese  retail 
establishment  will  have  a  share  in,  or  own,  several  others,  if  matters 
go  wrong,  he  absconds  abroad,  and  only  tlie  one  shop  which  he  openly 
represented  can  be  embargoed,  whilst  Ids  goods  are  distributed  over 
several  shops  under  any  name  but  his.  It  is  always  difficult  to  bring 
legal  proof  of  this  ;  the  books  arc  in  Chinese,  and  the  whole  l)usincss 
is  in  a  state  of  confusion  incomprehensible  to  any  European.  Ihit 
these  risks  are  well  known  beforehand.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
j3rimitive  credit  must  be  written  off  ])y  tlie  foreigner  as  a  nett  loss — 
often  small  when  set  against  several  yeai's  of  accumulated  profits  made 
in  successive  operations. 

The  Chinese  luive  guilds  or  secret  societies  for  their  nnitiad 
protection,  and  it  is  a  v/eli-ascertained  fact  that  tliey  had  to  pay  tlic 
Spanish  authorities  very  dearly  for  the  liberty  of  living  at  peace  witl' 


^  Since  about  the  year  1885,  this  system,  which  lias  entailed  severe  losses,  i^ 
f^iadually  falling  into  disuse,  and  business  on  eash  terms  has  become  more  genera.. 
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tlieir  fellow  mcii.  If  the  wiod  bleA\^  against  tlicm  from  ofncial  quarters 
the  affair  brought  on  the  tapis  was  hushed  up  by  a  gift.  These 
peace-offeriogs  were  at  tiines  of  coiisidcral)Ie  vahie,  and  were  procured 
by  a  tax  privately  levied  on  each  Chinaman  by  the  headmen  of  1  li cir 
guilds. 

In  1880-1883  the  Governor-General  Jiiid  other  higli  functionaries 
used  to  accept  Chinese  hospitality, — etc. 

In  December,  1887,  the  Medal  of  Civil  Merit  was  awarded  to  a 
Chinaman  named  Sio-Sion-Tay,  resident  in  Binondo,  whilst  the 
Government  for  several  yeai's  made  contracts  with  the  Chinese  for  the 
public  service.  Another  Chinaman  was  christened  in  the  name  of 
Carlos  Palanca,  and  later  oa  was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  Isabelhi 
the  Catholic  with  the  title  of  I^Lxcellency. 

Many  Chinese  have  adopted  Cliristianity,  either  to  improve  their 
social  standing,  or  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  contract  marriage  witli 
native  women.  Their  intercessor  and  patron  is  Saint  JSicholas 
since  the  time,  it  is  said,  tliat  a  Chinaman,  having  fallen  into  the 
Pasig  River,  Avas  in  danger  of  being  eaten  ]>y  an  alligator,  and 
^aved  himself  hj  praying  to  that  saint,  who  caused  the  monster  to 
turn  into  stone.  The  legendary  stone  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river. 

There  appears  to  l)e  no  ])crfectly  reliable  data  respecting  the 
ninnber  of  Chinese  residents  in  the  Archipelago.  In  1886  the  statistics 
differed  largely.  One  statistician  piddishcd  that  there  was  a  total  of 
^>r),740  men  and  194  v/omen,  of  which  51,348  men  and  191  women 
fived  in  Manila  and  su.burbs,  1,154  men  and  3  women  in  Yloilo,  ami 
983  men  in  Cebu,  th.e  remainder  being  dispersed  over  the  coast  villages 
iiTid  the  interior.  Tlie  most  competent  local  authorities  in  two 
provinces  proved  to  me  that  the  figures  relating  to  their  districts  were 
uiexact,  and  all  other  inforniation  on  the  subject  which  I  have  been 
'd>le  to  p]-ocure,  tends  to  sliow  that  the  number  of  resident  Chinese 
^vi's  underrated.  I  estimate  that  there  were  100,000  Chinese  in  the 
^^diole  colony  of  which  upwards  of  40,000  dwelt  in  the  capital  and 
'^^  environs. 

Crowds  of  Chinese  passed  to  these  islands  via.  Sulu,  vvdiich,  as  a 
■''^'c  port,  tliey  could  enter  without  need  of  papers.  Pretending  to  be 
^<^;^ident  colonists  there,  they  managed   to   obtain  passports  to  travel  on 
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luisiness  for  a  limited  period  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  were  never 
seen  again  in  8uhi. 

In  Manila  and  the  wards,  and  in  several  provincial  towns  where 
the  Chinese  residents  were  numerous,  they  had  their  own  separate 
''  Tribunals  "  or  local  courts,  wherein  minor  affairs  were  managed  by 
petty-governors  of  their  own  nationality,  elected  bi-annually,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  natives.  In  LS88  the  question  of  establishing 
Chinese  Consulates  in  the  Philippines  was  talked  of  in  official  circles, 
which  proves  that  the  Government  was  far  from  seeing  tlie  "Chinese 
question "  in  the  same  light  as  the  Spanish  or  native  merchant  class. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  acquired  a  certain  consideration  in  the  body 
politic,  and  deputations  of  Chinese  were  present  in  all  popuhir 
ceremonies  during  the  last  few  years  of  Spanish  rule. 

Wherever  the  Chinese  settle  they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  hold  their 
footing,  if  not  to  strengthen  it,  at  all  hazards,  by  force  if  need  be.  In 
Sarawak,  their  secret  societies,  which  threatened  to  undermine  the 
prosperity  of  that  little  State,  had  to  be  suppressed  by  (capital  punish- 
ment. Since  the  British  occupation  of  Hongkong  in  1841,  there  have 
been  two  serious  movements  against  the  Enropeans.  In  Singapore,  tlie 
attempts  of  the  Chinese  to  defy  the  Government  liave  met  Avith  only 
feeble  measnres  of  repression. 

In  Australia  and  the  United  sStates  it  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to 
enact  special  laws  regulating  th(^  ingress  of  Mongols.  Under  the 
Spanish-Philippine  Goveriunent  the  most  that  could  be  said  against 
them,  as  a  class,  was  that,  through  their  thrift  ;in<l  ])erseverance,  they 
outran  the  shopkeeping  (dass  in  the  race  of  life. 

Under  a  native  Government  the  h)t  of  the  Chinese  is  not  likely  io 
be  a  happy  one.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Tagiilog  Revolutionists  is  to 
exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  islands. 


ClIArTER    IX. 


THE  VARIOUS  TRIBES  AND  RACES. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  about  oiie-fTfth  of  the  population  of  Luzon 
Islaiul,  and  one -fourth  of  that  of  tiie  Visayas  group,  are  independent. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  ethnographical 
treatise  on  the  various  tribes  and  races  dispersed  over  these  regions, 
and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  these  notes,  I  would  refer 
my  readers  to  Wallace's  "  Malay  Archipehigo." 

Tlie  chief  of  these  tribes  are  the  Adas  or  JVc(/ritos,  a  mountain 
tril>e  to  be  fonnd  here  and  there  over  the  whole  group  of  islands. 
The  GaddaneSj  Itcc^^^  Igorrotcs^  half-caste  Igorrote- Chinese^  the 
I'lngrdanes^  etc.  in  the  Northern  Islands,  and  the  various  branches 
of  Mussulmans  in  the  South. 

I  have  used  only  the  generic  denominations,  for  whilst  these  tribes 
arc  sal)-divided  (for  instance,  the  Buquils  of  Zambales,  a  section  of  the 
^\('rinlos;  the  Gifmaa7ies,  a  sanguinary  people  inhabiting  the  mountains 
'>l'  the  Igorrote  district,  etc.)  tiie  fractions  denote  no  material  physical 
»>r  moral  differeuce,  and  the  local  names  adopted  by  the  dilfereat  clans 
'>i  the  same  race  are  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Altas  or  Negritos  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  nearly 
^'^^■ly  peopled  island  of  the  Colony,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
aliorioinjil  i]ilial)itants.  They  are  dark,  some  of  them  being  as  black 
'^"^  African  Negroes.  Their  general  appearance  resembles  that  of  the 
Alfoor  I^ipuau  of  New  Guinea.  They  have  curly  matted  hair,  like 
Astrakhan  fur.  The  men  cover  only  their  loins,  and  the  women  dress 
'i'oiji  the  waist  to  the  knees.  They  are  a  spiritless  and  cowardly  race. 
they  would  not  deliberately  face  white  men  in  anything  nearly  equal 
^iMiiiDers  with  warlike  intentions,  although  they  would  perhaps  spend 
^  <l"5vcrful  of  arrows  from  behind  a  tree  at  a  retreating  foe. 

f  he  /le/r/  carries  a  l)amboo  lance,  a,  palm-wood  bow  and  poisoned 
*'^^'ws  when   out  on  an  expedition.     He  is   wonderfully  light-footed, 
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and  runs  with  great  speed  after  tlic  deer,  or  erunl)s  a  tree  like  a  monkey. 
Groups  of  fifty  to  sixty  souls  live  in  eomnuinity.  Their  religion  seeniK 
to  be  a  kind  of  eosmolatry  and  spirit-worship.  Anything  which  for 
the  time  being,  in  their  imagination,  has  a  supernatural  appearance 
is  deified.  They  have  a  profound  respect  for  old  age  and  for  their 
dead. 

They  are  of  extremely  low  intellect,  and,  al though  some  of  then^ 
have  been  brought  up  by  civilized  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Negrito  mountainous  country,  they  offer  little  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  desire  to  train  them.  Even  when  more  or  less  domesticated, 
the  Negrito  cannot  ])e  trusted  to  do  anything  which  requires  an  effort 
of  judgment.  At  times,  his  mind  seems  to  wander  from  all  social 
order,  and  he  is  apparently  subject  to  an  occasional  overwhehniiig 
eagerness  to  return  to  his  native  haunts,  whicli  disconcerts  all  oneV 
plans. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  the  sole  nuisters  of  Luzon  Island,  where 
they  exercised  seignorial  rights  over  the  Tagalogs  and  other  immi- 
grants, until  these  arrived  in  such  numbers,  that  the  Negritos  were 
forced  to  retire  to  the  high  lands.  The  taxes  imposed  upon  ttio 
primitive  Malay  settlers  by  the  Negritos  were  levied  in  kind,  and  when 
payment  was  refused,  they  swooped  down  in  a  posse,  and  carried  off  the 
head  of  the  defaulter.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  terroi 
of  the  white  man  has  made  them  take  definitely  to  the  mountains,  wlicrc 
they  appear  to  be  very  gradually  decreasing. 

The  Government  have  exhausted  all  their  laborious  endeavours  to 
Implant  civilised  habits  among  this  weak-brained  race. 

In  1881  I  visited  the  Capas  Missions  in  Upper  Pampanga.  Tin 
authorities  had  established  there  what  is  called  a  real — a  kind  of  mode! 
village  of  bamboo  and  palm-leaf  huts,  to  each  of  which  a  family  wa- 
assigned.  They  were  supplied  with  food,  clothing  and  all  necessarie- 
of  life  for  one  year,  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  tilliJ'U 
tlie  land  and  providing  for  themselves  in  future.  But  they  followe»i 
their  old  habits  when  the  year  had  expired  and  the  subsidy  cease<l- 
On  ray  second  visit,  they  had  returned  to  their  mountain  homes,  and  ^ 
could  see  no  possible  inducement  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  The  on'y 
attraction  for  them  during  the  year,  was  tlie  fostering  of  their  iahre'; 
indolence,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  ^^ 
ought  to  have  been  evident  that  they  would  adopt  their  own  way  ^^^ 
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living- — free  of  taxes,  inilitary  service  and  social  restraint — as  being 
more  congenial  to  their  tastes. 

Being  in  tbe  Bataan  P'rovince  some  years  ago,  I  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  son  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  ride  across  the 
mountain  range  to  the  opposite  coast.  On  our  way  we  approached  a 
Negrito  Real,  and  hearing  strange  noises  jind  extraordinary  calls,  we 
stopped  to  consult  as  to  the  prudence  of  riding  up  to  the  settlement. 

We  decided  to  go  there,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
at  a  wedding.  The  young  bride,  who  might  have  been  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  being  pursued  by  her  future  spouse  as  she  pretended 
to  run  away,  and  it  need  liardly  be  said  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
her  in  by  feigned  force.  She  struggled,  and  again  got  away,  and  a 
second  time  she  was  caagiit.  Then  an  old  man  with  grey  hair  came 
forward  and  dragged  the  young  num  up  a  bamboo  ladder.  An  old 
woman  grasped  the  bride,  and  both  followed  the  bridegroom.  The 
aged  sire  then  gave  them  a  ducking  with  a  cocoa-nut  shell  full 
of  water,  and  they  all  descended.  The  happy  pair  knelt  down,  and  the 
elder  having  placed  their  heads  together,  they  were  man  and  wife. 
We  cndeavoui-ed  to  fiiid  out  which  hut  was  allotted  to  the  newly- 
jnarried  couple,  but  we  were  given  to  understand,  that  until  the  sun 
liad  reappeared  five  times  they  would  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the 
mountains. 

After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  several  present  began  to  make 
their  usual  mountain  call.  In  the  low-lands,  the  same  peculiar  cry 
serves  to  bring  home  straggling  domestic  animals  to  their  nocturnal 
resting-place. 

There  is  something  picturesque  about  a  well-formed,  healthy 
Negrito  damsel,  with  jet  ]>lack  piercing  eyes,  and  her  hair  in  one 
fHrfect  ball  of  (ilose  curls.  The  men  are  not  of  a  handsome  type  ; 
^ouie  of  them  have  a  luile,  swarthy  appearance,  but  many  of  them 
piescnt  a  sickly  emacijited  aspect.  A  Negrito  matron  past  thirty  is 
P^rliaps  one  of  the  least  attractive  objects  in  humanity. 

They  live  principally  on  fish,  roots  and  mountain  rice,  but  they 
"^ten  make  a  raid  on  the  vicinal  valleys  and  carry  off  the  herds. 
^'"^  such  an  extent  was  the  crime  of  cattle-stealing  pursued,  that 
■^'veral  semi-official  expeditions  have  been  made  to  punish  the 
^»'<iruuders,  particularly  on   the   Cordillera   de   Zambales,   on  the  west 

'-'^G  of  Luzon  Island. 
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The  husbandrj  of  the  Ncfj^ritos  is  the  most  primitive  imaginable. 
It  consists  of  scraping  the  surface  of  the  earth — without  clearance  of 
forest — and  throwing  tlie  seed. 

They  never  "  take  up  *'  a  piece  of  kind,  hnt  sow  in  the  manner 
described  wherever  they  may  happen  to  temporarily  settle. 

The  Gadbanes  occupy  the  extreme  N.W.  part  of  Luzon  Island, 
and  are  entirely  out  of  the  pak^  of  civilization.  I  have  never  heard 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  sul)due  them.  They  have  a  fine 
physical  bearing  ;  wear  tlie  hair  down  to  the  shoulders  ;  are  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  and  feed  chiefly  on  roots,  mountain  rice,  game,  fruits  juid 
fish.  They  are  considered  the  only  really  warlike  and  aggressive 
iiomades  of  the  north,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  young  men  about  to 
marry,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  presenting  to  the  sires  of  their  future 
brides,  all  the  scalps  they  are  able  to  take  from  their  enemies,  as  proor 
of  their  manliness  and  courage.  This  practice  prevails  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  tree — popularly  called  by  the  Spaniards  "  the 
lire-tree  "—is  in  bloom.  The  tiosvers  of  this  tree  are  of  afire-red  hue, 
and  their  appearance  is  the  signal  for  this  race  to  collect  their  trophies 
of  war  and  celebrate  certain  religious  rites.  When  1  was  in  the 
extreme  north,  in  the  country  of  the  Ibcmacs^^  preparing  my  ex})edirioh 
to  the  Gaddanes  tribe,  I  was  cautioned  not  to  remain  in  the  Gaddano 
country  until  the  fire-tree  blossomed.  Tire  arms  used  hy  the  Gaddanes 
are  frightful  weapons — long  lances  witli  tridented  tips,  and  Jirrows 
carrying  at  the  point  two  rows  of  teeth,  made  out  of  flint  or  sea-shcn>. 
These  weapons  are  used  to  kill  both  fish  and  foe. 

The  Itavis  inhabit  the  district  to  the  south  of  that  terrifoiy 
occupied  by  the  Gaddanes^  and  their  mode  of  living  and  food  ai'c  v( iv 
similar.  They  are,  however,  not  so  fierce  as  the  Gaddanes,  and  i*' 
assaults  are  occasionally  made  on  other  tribes,  it  may  be  nUin' 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  retaliate  than  to  a  love  of  bloodshed.  Th^'n' 
skin  is  not  so  dark  as  that  of  their  northern  neighbom\s — the  Gaddituc'^ 
or  the  partially  civilized  Ihanacs — and  their  hair  is  shorter. 

Tlie  Igorrotes   are  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Lnzoiu 
principally  from  N.  lat.  16p  to  18°.      They  are,  in   generah  a  fine  ni'' 
of  people,  physically  considered, 

^  T]xQ  Ihaiiacs  are  the  ordinary  domesticated  natives  inhabiting-  the  cxiro''^ 
north  of  Lwzon  and  the  banks  of  tiie  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  for  some  mil^'^  ^'t 
Some  of  them  have  almost  black  skins. 
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They  wear  their  hair  long.  At  the  back,  it  hangs  down  to  the 
shoulders,  whilst  it  is  cut  shorter  in  front,  and  is  allowed  to  nearly 
I'ovor  the  forehead  like  a  long  fringe.  Some  of  them,  settled  in  the 
districts  of  Lepanto  and  El  Abra,  have  a  little  hair  on  the  chin  and 
jipper  li]).  Their  skin  is  of  a  dark  copper  tinge.  They  have  flat  noses_, 
iliick  lips,  hii^h  cheek  hones,  and  their  hroad  shoulders  and  limbs 
seem  to  denote  great  strength. 

Their  form  is  not  at  all  graceful,  however.  Like  all  the  races  of 
the  Philippines,  they  are  indolent  to  the  greatest  degree.  Their  huts 
are  huilt  bee-hive  fashion,  and  they  creep  into  them  like  quadru])etls. 
I^'ields  of  sweet  potatoes  and  sugar-cane  aro  under  cultivation  by  thenu 
They  cannot  be  forced  or  persuaded  to  embrace  tlie  Western  system  oJ' 
civilization.  Adidteiy  is  little  known,  but  if  it  occurs,  the  dowry  is 
fcturned  and  the  divorce  settled.  Polygamy  seems  to  be  permitted,  but 
little  practised.  Murders  are  common,  and  if  a  member  of  one  liui 
or  family  group  is  killed,  that  family  avenges  itself  on  one  of  the 
uuuderer''s  kinsmen,  hence  those  who  might  have  to  ^'  pay  the  piper  '' 
;iie  interested  in  maintaining  order.  In  the  f'^rovince  of  La  Isabela, 
the  Negrito  and  Igorrote  tribes  keep  a  regular  Dr.  and  CV.  account  of 
heads. 

Their  aggressions  on  the  coast  settlers  have  been  frequent  for 
''ciituries  pjist.  From  time  to  time  tliey  came  down  from  tlieir* 
luountaiu  retreat  to  steal  cattle  and  eflects  belonging  to  the  domesti- 
cated ])upulation.  The  first  regular  attempt  to  chastise  them  for  these 
inrojids,  and  afterwards  gain  their  submission,  was  in  the  tijne  of 
I'ovenior  Arandia  (175 1-1 759),  when  a  plan  was  concerted  to  attack 
iiiem  sinndtaneously  from  all  sides  with  1,080  men.  Their  ranches  and 
'  !()[)s  were  laid  waste,  and  many  lyorroies  w^ere  taken  prisoners, 
hut  (he  ultimate  idea  of  secnring  their  allegiance  was  abandoned  as 
''II  impossibility. 

In  1881  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  at  the  head  of  a  large  armed 
"ice,  invaded  their  district  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  to  obedience^ 
''lit  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  result  of  tlie  expedition  was 
■•"Pi>arcntly  more  disadvantageous  than  otherwise  to  the  project  of 
'''higiug  this  tribe  nnder  Spanish  dominion  and  of  opening  up  their 
^'*'untry  to  trade  and  enlightened  intercourse.  Whilst  the  expeditiojjary 
^'>ices  were  not  sulliciently  large,  or  in  a  condition  to  successfully  carry 
*>n  a  ^yr^j,    ^)   oiitrancey  to   be   immediately  followed   u\)   by  a   military 
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system  of  government  ;  on  tlie  other  lumd,  tlic  feeble  efforts  displayed 
to  conquer  them  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  impotence  of  the 
Europeans.  Tliis  gave  the  tribes  courage  to  defend  their  liberty, 
whilst  the  licence  indulged  in  by  the  white  men  at  the  expense  of  the 
mountaineers — and  boasted  of  to  me  personally  by  many  Spanish 
officers — had  merely  the  effect  of  raising  rlie  veil  from  their  protesta- 
tions of  wishing  to  benefit  the  race  they  sougiit  to  subdue.  The 
enterprise  iguominiously  failed  ;  the  costly  undertaking  was  an 
inglorious  and  fruitless  one,  except  to  the  General,  who — being  under 
Royal  favour  since  at  Sagunta  in  1875  he  *^' pronounced "  for  King 
Alphonso — -secured  himself  the  title  of  Count  of  La  Union. 

Since  this  event,  the  Igorrotes  have  l)een  less  approachalde  by 
Europeans,  w^honi  they  naturally  regjird  with  every  feeling  of  distrust. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  (if  it  can  be  a  matter  of  o|)inion),  they  fail  to  see 
any  manifestation  of  ultimate  advantage  to  themselves  in  the  arrival  of 
a  troop  of  armed  strangers  who  demand  from  them  food  (even  though 
it  be  on  payment)  and  perturbate  their  most  intimate  family  ties.  They 
do  not  appreciate  being  civilized  to  exchange  their  usages,  indepcnden(;c 
jind  comfort  for  even  the  higiiest  ])Ost  obtainable  by  a  native  in  tlir 
])rovinces,  which  then  was  practically  that  of  local  head  servant  to  the 
district  authority,  under  the  name  of  Municipal  Captain. 

To  roam  at  large  in  their  mountain  home  is  far  more  enjoyable  to 
them  than  having  to  wear  clothes  ;  presenting  themselves  often,  il" 
not  to  habitually  reside,  in  vilhtges  ;  luiving  to  pay  taxes,  for  which 
they  would  get  little  return — not  even  the  boon  of  good  high-roads — aixl 
a<'ting  as  unsalaried  tax-collectors  with  the  chance  of  fine,  piuiishnient 
and  ruin  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  bringiug  funds  to  the  Public  Treasury. 

As  to  Christianity,  it  would  be  as  hard  a  task  to  convince  them  oi 
what  Roman  Catholicdsm  deems  indispensa]>le  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  a^  it  would  be  to  convert  all  Phigland  to  the  teachings  of  Buddha — 
althongli  Buddhism  is  as  logical  a  religion  as  Christianity. 

r>eing  in  Tuguegarao,  the  capital  of  Cagayau  Province,  about 
60  miles  up  the  Rio  Grande,  I  went  to  visit  the  prisons,  where  I  ^^ 
many  of  the  worst  types  of  Igorrotes,  I  was  told  that  a,  priest  wh'* 
Inul  endeavoured  to  teacli  them  tlie  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  hau 
explained  to  them  the  marvellous  life  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  dismay*'"' 
to  hear  an  Tgorrote  exclaim  that  no  coloured  man  ever  became  a  wini' 
man's  saint.     Kothing   could  convince  him   that  an  exception  to  tie 
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rule  might  be  possible.  Could  experience  have  revealed  to  him  the 
established  fact — tlie  remarkable  anomaly,  that  the  grossest  forms  of 
immorality  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  trail  of  the  highest  order  of 
white  man's  civilization  ? 

Specimens  of  the  different  tribes  and  races  of  these  Islands  were 
on  view  at  tlie  Philippine  Exhibition  held  in  Madrid  in  1887.  Some 
of  them  consented  to  receive  Christian  baptism  before  returning  home, 
l>ut  it  was  publicly  stated  that  tlie  Igorrotes  were  among  those  wlio 
[•ositively  refused  to  abandon  their  own  i)eHef. 

The  I(;oiiU()TK  Chinese  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
(Uiiuese  who  (led  to  the  hills  on  the  departure  of  the  Corsair  Li-ma-hong 
from  Pangasinan  Province  in  lo74  (inde  page  49).  Their  inter- 
marriage v/ith  the  Igorrotc  tribe  has  generated  a  species  of  people 
(juite  unique  in  their  cliaracter.  Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  pure  I(jorr()feSn  but  with  this  fierce  natui'e  is  blended  tlie 
f'uiuiing  and  astuteness  of  the  Mongol,  and  although  their  intelligenco 
may  be  often  misap]>lied,  yet  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  pure  Igorrofe. 
In  the  Province  of  Pangasinan  there  are  numbers  of  natives  of  Chinese 
<lescent  included  in  the  domesticated  po])nlation,  and  their  origin  is 
<n  idently  due  to  the  circiunstances  described. 

The  TiNGUiANES  inhabit  principally  the  district  of  El  Al)ra,  abont 
'7  N.  lat.  by  120°  4.3'  E.  long.  (Greenwicih  meridian).  They 
^v'ere  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  Government,  wiio 
*>ppointed  their  headmen  petty  governors  of  villages  or  ranches  on  tsio 
\vstem  adopted  in  the  sul)dued  districts.     According  to  Father  Ferra.niio 

•>^  years  ago),  the  form  of  oath  taken  in  his  presence  by  the  newly 
'''('cte<l   heridmen  on  receiving  the  statl'   of  oflice  was    the   following, 

■  '■^■'  ' — '*  May  a  pernicious  wind  ton(di  nu:^  ;  may  a  flash  of  lightnii'jg 
■^dl  nic,  iiiul  may  the  alligator  catch  nu:^  asleep  if  I  fa,il  to  fulfil  my 
uuty."     Tha  headman  presented   himself  almost  wlien   he   chose   to 

■  «'  n(^areHt  Spanish  Governor,  Avho  gave  him  his  orders,  wliich  were 
'''i'y  fiilHUcd  according  to  the  traditional  custom  of  tlic  tribe.  Tlius, 
'  "'  InMidnian  on  his  return  to  the  ranche,  delegated  his  powers  to  the 
*'*'i]H'i]  of  eiders,  and  according  to  tlieir  decision  he  acted  as  the 
■"^(■'■utivc  only. 

»>  hcnever  it  was  ])ossil>le,  they  applied  their  own  laws  in  preference 
'  '  ^>''fing  upon  the  Spanish  Code. 

^*y    their    laws,   the   crime   of    adultery    is    punished   by   a  fine  of 
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30  dollars  value  and  divorce,  but  if  the  adultery  has  beer,  mutual,  the 
divorce  is  prononuced  absolute,  witiujut  the  pnyment  of  a  fine. 

When  a  mau  is  brouglit  to  justice  on  an  accusation  whicli  he  denies,,, 
a  handfid  of  straw  is  burnt  in  his  presence,  lie  is  made  to  hold  up  art 
ear tlicn ware  pot  and  say  as  follows  : — "  May  ury  belly  be  coiivertcd 
**  into  a  pot  like  this,  if  1  have  committed  tiie  deed  attril>uted  to  me." 
If  the  transformation  does  not  take  phice  at  once,  he  Is  declared  to  i>c 
iimocent. 

They  are  Pagans,  l)ut  have  no  temples.  Their  gods  are  hidden  in 
tlie  mountain  cavities.  Like  many  other  reb'gionists,  tliey  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  supply  of  their  material  wants.  Hence, 
if  there  l)e  too  great  an  nbundaufU)  of  rain,  or  too  little  of  it,  or  ai^ 
epidemic  disease  raging,  or  any  calamity  affecting  the  community  in 
general,  the  Anitos  are  carried  round  and  exhorted  (like  the  Saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  whilst  ^Nature  continues  her  uninter- 
rupted course.  The  Minister  of  Aidto  is  also  appealed  to  when  a  clnld 
is  to  1)0  named.  The  infant  is  carried  into  the  woods,  and  the  PagjM: 
priest  pronounces  the  name,  whilst  lie  raises  a  bohie  knife  over  the  new- 
born creature's  head.  On  lowering  the  knife,  he  strikes  at  a  tree.  11 
the  tree  emits  sap,  the  first  name  uttered  stands  good  ;  if  not,  (Ih* 
ceremony  is  repeated,  and  each  time  the  name  is  changed  until  the 
oozing  sap  denotes  the  will  of  the  deity. 

lire  Tinguianes  are  monogamists,  and  genei'ally  iivo  forced  by  the 
parents  to  marry  before  the  age  of  })ui)erty,  but  the  l)ridegroom  or  his 
father  or  elder  has  to  p5U"cha.se  the  l)ride  at  a  piice  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  relations.  These  people  live  in  (;abins  on  posts  or  trees 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  and  defend  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the  Guinaanes,  by  lieaving  stones 
upon  them.  Nevertheless,  in  the  more  secure  neighbourhoods  of  the 
Christian  villages,  these  people  Iniild  their  huts  similar  to  those  of  the 
domesticated  natives.  From  the  doors  and  window  opem'ngs,  skulls  o{ 
buffaloes  and  horses  are  hung  as  amulets. 

Physically,  they  are  of  fine  form,  and  the  nose  is  a(nii]ine.  Hi'y 
wear  the  hair  in  a  tuft  on  the  ci-own,  like  the  Japanese,  but  theii 
features  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  iow-laml  native.  They  are  foiul  "1^ 
music  and  personal  ornaments.  They  tattoo  themselves  and  black  tlfen 
teeth  ;  and  for  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  it  is  conjectured  <hci) 
tbey  descend  from  the  Japanese  shipwrecked  crews  who,  being  withont 
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TiicaTis  at  liarid  with  whicli  to  return  to  their  country,  took  to  the 
inouutains  inland  from  the  west  coast  of  Luzon. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Tingiilan  with  a  how  and  arrow  ;  they  carry 
tlie  hmce  as  tlie  common  weapon,  and  for  hunting  and  spearing  fish. 

Their  conversion  to  Christianity  has  proved  to  1)0  an  impossihie 
task.  A  Iloyal  Decree  of  Ferdinand  VL,  dated  in  Aranjuez,  18th  of 
tinne,  1758,  set  forth  that  the  infidels  called  Tinguhiiics^  Igorrotcs  and 
hy  other  names  who  should  accept  Christian  haptism,  should  be  exempt 
.'ill  their  lives  from  the  payment  of  tribute  and  forced  hibour.  Their 
offspring,  however,  born  to  them  after  receiving  l)aptism,  would  lose 
these  privileges  as  well  as  the  independence  enjoyed  by  their  fore- 
fathers. This  penalty  to  future  generations  for  becoming  Christians 
was  afterwards  extended  to  a,ll  the  undomesticated  races. 

Many  of  these  tribes  did  a  little'  barter  tiaflic  with  the  Chinese^ 
hut — with  the  hope  that  necessity  would  bring  them  down  to  the 
Christian  villages  to  procure  conmioditios,  and  thus  become  social izcnl — • 
the  Government  prohibited  this  trade  in  1886. 

The  Tlnguianes  appear  to  be  as  intelligent  as  the  ordinary  subdued 
natives.  They  are  by  no  means  savages  —  they  are  not  entirely 
sti-angers  to  domestic  life,  and  they  have  laws  of  their  own.  A  great 
in;iny  Christian  families  of  YA  Abra  and  IIocos  vSur  are  of  Tingiiidit 
origin,  and  1  may  here  mention  that  the  Ilocos  dominated  natives  have 
tlie  just  reputation  of  being  the  only  Philippine  industrious  j)eople. 
I'o)'  this  reason,  Ilocos  servants  and  workmen  are  sought  for  in  preference 
to  most  others. 

There  is  another  race  of  people  whose  source  is  not  distinctly 
^iiown,  but,  according  to  tradition,  they  descend  from  Indian  Sepoys, 
^vlu),  it  is  said,  formed  part  of  the  troops  under  British  command 
<hning  the  military  occupation  of  Manila  in  1763.  The  legend  is,  that 
tiicse  Hindoos,  having  deserted  from  the  British  army,  migrated  up 
^l>e  Pasig  River.  However  that  may  be,  the  sharp-featured,  black  skin 
^<'i tiers  in  the  Barrio  <le  Dayap,  of  Cainta  Town  (Morong  district), 
«*ic  decidedly  of  a  different  sto(;k  to  the  ordinary  native.  The  notable 
I'nysieal  differences  are  the  fine  aquiline  nose,  bright  expression  and 
^I'^zular  features.  They  are  Christians — are  far  more  laborious  than 
^'ic  Philippine  natives,  and  are  a  law-abiding  people.  I  have  known 
'*^=i'!y  of  them  personally  for  years.  They  are  the  only  class  who 
^'^hmtarily  present  themselves  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  yet,  on  the  ground 
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that  generations  ago  tliej  were  iiitriulers  on  the  soil,  they  were  more 
heavily  laden  with  imposts  than  their  fellow  ncighbonrs  until  the 
aholition  of  tribute  in  1884. 

There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  these  Islands  a  few  types  of  that  class 
of  tropical  inhabitant,  preternatural ly  possessed  of  a  white  skin  antl 
extremely  fair  hair— sometimes  red— known  as  Aliunos.  I  leave  it  to 
physiologists  to  elucidate  the  peculiarity  of  vital  phenomena  in  these 
unfortunate  abnormities  of  Nature.  Amongst  others,  I  once  saw  in 
Negros  Island,  a  hapless  young  Albino  girl,  with  marble-white  skin 
and  very  light  pink-white  hair,  who  was  totally  blind  in  the  sunny 
hours  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER    X. 


MOSLEMS    AND    SOUTHERN   TKIBES. 

Simultaneously  witii  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Philippines, 
two  Borneo  chiefs,  wlio  were  brothers,  quarrelled  about  their  respective 
possessions,  and  one  of  them  had  to  ilee.  His  partisans  joined  him, 
and  they  emigrated  to  the  Island  of  Basilan,'  situated  to  the  south 
ot*  Zam])oanga  (Mindanao  Ishmd).  The  Moros,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  islands,  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Mussulman 
I)yaks  of  Borneo. 

They  were  a  valiant,  warlike,  piratical  people,  who  admired  bravery 
In  others, — liad  a  deep-rooted  contempt  for  poltroons,  and  lavished 
no  mercy  on  the  weak. 

In  the  suite  of  this  chief,  called  Paguian  Tindig,  came  his  cousin 
Adasaolan,  who  was  captivated  by  the  fertility  of  Basilan  Island 
:uid  wished  to  remain  there,  so  Tindig  left  him  in  possession  and 
Withdrew  to  Sulu  Island,  where  lie  easily  reduced  the  natives  to 
vassalage,  for  they  had  never  yet  liad  to  encounter  so  powerful  a  foe. 

So  t'auKms  did  Paguian  Tindig  l)ecome,  that,  for  generations  after- 
wai-ds,  the  Sultans  of  Sidu  w^ere  |)roud  of  their  d(\^cent  from  such  a 
celebrated  hero. 

Aft(!r  the  Spaniards  had  pacified  the  great  Butuan  Chief  on  the 
^i^>?'th  coast  of  Mindanao,  Tindig  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
'"suzerainty  of  their  King,  in  exchange  for  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
realm  which  he  had  just  founded. 

Adasaolan  espoused  the  Princess  Paguian  Goan,  daughter  of 
l>nnas[ingeay,  King  of  Mindanao,  by  his  wife  Imbog,  a  Sulu  woman, 
«iud  with  this  relationship  he  embraced  the  Ma,hometan  faith. 


;'^^^^^^'*^^'^g   t^>   Father   Pedro   Miirillo,   the   ancient    name  of    Basihia    was 
^■■^'Awh-nix,  so  called  from  a  river  there  of  that  name. 
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Adasaolaii's  ambition  increased  as  good  fortune  came  to  him,  and^ 
si  i  inula  ted  by  the  promised  support  of  ihis  father-in-law,  he  invaded 
Sulu,  attacked  his  cousin  Tindig,  and  attempted  to  murder  him  to 
aiiijcx  his  kingdom.  A  short  but  fierce  coutest  ensued.  Tindig's 
fortified  <hvelling  was  besieged  in  vain.  The  posts  wliich  supported 
tbe  upper  story  were  greased  with  oil,  and  an  eutiance  could  not  h(^ 
effected. 

Adasaolan,  wearied  of  his  failures,  i-etired  from  the  enterprise,  and 
Tindig,  in  turn,  dechired  war  on  the  BasiLan  king  after  he  had  l)een 
to  Mjinila  to  solicit  assistance  from  his  Spanish  suzerain's  represeutative, 
wlu)  sent  two  armed  boats  to  support  him. 

Wlien  Tindig,  on  his  return  from  Manila,  arrived  within  sight  of 
Sulu,  his  anxious  subjects  rallied  round  him,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
The  two  armed  boats,  furnished  1)y  the  Spaniards,  were  on  the  way, 
but,  as  yet,  too  far  off  to  reuder  help,  so  Adasaolan  immediately  fell 
upon  Tindig's  party  and  completely  routed  tliem. 

Tindig  himself  died  bravely,  tighting  to  the  last  moment. 

Adasaolan,  however,  did  not  annex  the  territory  of  his  defeated 
cousin.  Rajah  Bongso  succeeded  Tindig  in  the  Government  of  Sulu^ 
and  when  old  age  enfeebled  liim,  he  was  wont  to  show  with  pride  tbe 
scars  inflicted  on  him  during  the  war  of  independence. 

The  Spaniards,  having  no  one  to  fight  for  when  they  arrived, 
returned  to  Manila  with  their  armed  boats.  Adasaolan  then  made 
alliances  with  Mindanao  and  Borneo  peoj)le,  and  introduced  the 
Mahometan  religion  into  Sulu.  Since  then,  Sulu  (called  ^' Jolo,"  by 
the  S})aniards)  has  become  the  Me(*ca  of  the  Southern  Archi])elago.* 
*  i»  '^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  earliest  records  relating  to  Mindanao  Island,  since  the  Spanish 
annexation  of  the  Philippines,  show  that  about  the  year  159 1,  a  rid) 
Portuguese  cavalier  of  noble  l)irth,  named  r^stevan  Rodriguez,  who  h:ul 
acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  Philippines,  and  who  had  a  wealthy 
brother  in  Mexico,  proposed  to  the  Governor  Perez  Dasmarifias  tlic 
conquest  of  this  Island. 

For  this  purpose,  he  offered  his  person  and  all  his  means,  but 
having  waited  in  vain  for  four  years  to  obtain  the  Royal  sanction  to  hi^ 


'  ^lahoracdanism  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Islands   of  r»"i'i^^'' 
acd  Mindanao  by  Arabian  missionary  prophets. 
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|)rojcct,  he  prepared  to  leave  Tor  Mexico,  disgusted  and  disappoiuted. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  New  Spain  ;  he  had  his  sliip  hiden 
uiid  liis  family  on  board,  when  the  Royal  confirmation  arrived  with  the 
new  Governor,  Dr.  Antonio  Morga.  Therefore  he  changed  his  jdans, 
})ut  despatched  the  hiden  shij)  to  Mexico  with  the  cargo,  intending  to 
employ  the  profits  of  the  venture  in  the  prosecntion  of  his  Mindaiuio 
enterprise. 

With  the  title  of  General,  he  and  his  family,  together  witii  three 
chaplain  priests,  started  in  another  vessel  for  the  south.  They  put  in 
at  Otong  (Panay  Ishmd)  on  the  way,  and  h3ft  tliere  in  April,  1596. 
Having  reached  the  great  Mindanao  liiver  (Rio  Grande),  tlie  ship 
went  np  it  as  far  as  Bnhayen,  in  the  territory  of  the  chief  Silongan. 
A  party  nnder  the  3Iaestre  dc  Campo  was  sent  ashore  to  reconnoitre 
the  environs.  Their  delay  in  returning  caused  alarm,  so  the  General 
huckled  on  his  shield,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  disembarked, 
accom])anied  hj  ii  Cebuano  servant  and  two  Spaniards,  carrying  lauces. 
Ou  the  way  they  met  a  native,  who  raised  his  carnpilcm  to  deal  a  t)low, 
which  the  General  received  on  his  shield,  and  cut  down  the  foe  at  the 
waist.  Then  they  encountered  another,  who  cleaved  the  Genera Ts  head 
almost  in  two,  causing  his  death  in  six  hours.  Tlie  Cebuano  at  onco 
ran  the  native  through  with  a  lance.  This  brave  was  discovered  \o  bo 
the  youngest  brother  of  tlie  chief  Silongan,  who  had  sworn  to  Mahomet 
to  sacrifice  his  life  to  take  that  of  the  Castillian  invader. 

The  GeneraVs  corpse  was  sent  to  Manila  for  interment.  The 
cx|)edition  led  by  the  Mdcstrc  de  CfiDrpo  fared  badly,  one  of  (he  ptirty 
hcing  killed,  another  seriously  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  on  l)oard. 
'I1k3  next  day  it  was  decided  to  construct  trenches  at  the  mouth  of  the 
'iver,  where  tlie  camp  was  established.  The  command  was  taken  bv 
duan  de  la  Jara,  the  Macstre  de  CcDnpo^  whose  chief  exploit  seeuLs  tt) 
have  been,  that  he  made  love  to  the  deceased  GeneraPs  widow  and 
jM-oposed  nuirriage  to  her,  which  sln^  indignantly  rejected.  Notidijg 
was  gained  by  tlie  expedition,  and  aft(M'  the  last  priest  died,  the  project 
v>'as  al)audoned,  and  the  vessel  returned  to  Cel)u. 

The  alliances  effected  l)etw^een  the  Sulu  and  Mindanao  potentate's 
i^ave  a  great  stimulus  to  Piracy,  which  hitherto  had  been  confined 
^•>  the  waters  in  the  locality  of  those  islands.  It  now  spread  over  the 
^^'hole  of  the  Philippine  Arcliipelago,  and  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigour  by  regular  organised  fleets,  carrying  weapons  almost  equal  to 
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those  of  the  Spaniards.  In  meddling  with  the  Mussiihnan  territorieH 
the  Spaniards  may  be  said  to  have  unconsciously  lighted  on  a  hornet's 
iiest.  Their  eagerness  for  conquest  stirred  up  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  Moslem  for  the  Christian,  and  they  unwittingly  brought  woe 
upon  their  own  heads  for  many  generations.  Indeed,  if  half  the 
consequences  could  have  l)eeu  foreseen,  they  surely  never  would  have 
attempted  to  gain  what,  up  to  the  present  day,  they  have  failed  to 
secure,  namely,  the  complete  conquest  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Sultanate. 

For  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  Mussulman  war  junks  ravaged 
eyery  coast  of  the  Colony.  Not  a  single  peopled  island  was  spared. 
Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered,  whilst  others  were  carried 
into  slavery  for  years.  Villages  were  sacked  ;  the  churches  were 
looted  ;  local  ti-ade  was  intercepted  ;  the  natives  subject  to  Spain  were 
driven  into  the  high  lands,  and  many  even  dared  not  risk  their  lives 
and  goods  near  tlie  coasts.  The  utmost  desolation  and  havoc  was 
])erpetrated,  and  militated  vastly  against  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  Colony. 

For  four  years  the  Government  liad  to  remit  the  payment  of 
tribute  in  Negros  Island  and  the  others  lying  between  it  and  Luzon,  on 
account  of  the  abject  poverty  of  the  natives,  due  to  these  raids. 

From  the  time  the  Spaniards  first  interfered  w^ith  the  Mussulmans 
there  was  continual  warfare.  Expeditions  against  tlie  pirates  were 
constantly  being  fitted  out  by  each  succeeding  Governor.  Piracy  was 
indeed  an  incessant  scourge  and  plague  on  the  Colony,  and  it  cost  the 
Spaniards  rivers  of  blood  and  millions  of  dollars  only  to  keep  it  in 
check. 

In  the  present  (;entury,  the  Mussidmans  appeared  even  in  the  Bay 
of  Manila.  There  are  persons  yet  living  who  have  l)een  in  Mussulman 
captivity.  There  are  hundreds  who  still  remember,  witli  anguish,  tlie 
insecurity  to  which  their  lives  and  properties  were  exposed.  The 
Spaniards  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  prodigious  calamity- 
Tlic  coast  villagers  built  forts  for  their  own  defence,  and  many  an  old 
stone  watch-tower  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  islands  south  of  Luzon. 
On  several  occasions  the  Christian  natives  were  urged,  by  tbc 
inducement  of  spoil,  to  equip  corsairs,  with  which  to  retaliate  on  tlio 
indomitable  marauders.  The  Sulu  people  made  captive  the  Christian 
natives  and  Spaniards  alike,  whilst  a  Spanish  priest  was  a  choice  prize. 
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And  whilst  Spaniards  in  Uhilippinc  waters  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  extirpate  slavery,  their  c(3untrymen  were  diligently  pursuing  a 
prolitable  trade  in  it  between  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Cuba  ! 

"  It  is  an  ill  w^ind  which  blows  no  one  any  good"  ;  and  the  Moslem 
attacks  certainly  had  the  good  political  eflect  of  forcing  hundreds  of 
Christians  up  from  the  coast  to  })eople  and  cidtivate  the  interior  oi 
these  islands. 

Dae  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  Spanisli  and  foreign  merchants, 
steamers  at  length  began  to  navigate  in  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago^ 
and  piracy  by  Mussulmans  beyond  their  own  locality  was  doomed.  In 
the  time  of  Governor-General  Norzagaray,  18  steam  gun-boats  were 
ordered  out,  and  arrived  in  1860,  putting  a  close  for  ever  to  this  cpocli 
of  misery,  bloodshed,  and  material  loss.  The  end  of  piracy  brought 
repose  to  the  Colony,  and  in  no  small  degree  aided  the  progress  of  its 
social  advancement. 

During  the  protracted  struggle  with  the  Moslems,  Zamboanga 
(Mindanao  Is.)  was  fortified,  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  south.  After  Cavite,  it  was  the  chief  naval  station, 
and  a  penitentiary  was  also  established  there.  Its  maintenance  was  a 
iijreat  burden  to  the  Treasury — its  existence  a  great  eyesore  to  tlie 
enemy,  wliose  hostility  was  nnicli  inflamed  thereby.  About  the  year 
H)35  its  abandonment  was  pi'oposed  by  the  military  party,  who 
described  it  as  only  a  sepulchre  for  Spaniards.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
urged  its  continuance,  as  it  suited  their  interests  to  have  material 
support  close  at  hand,  and  their  influence  prevailed  in  Manila, 
bureaucratic  centres. 

In  the  year  1738  the  fixed  annual  ex|)enses  of  Zamboanga  fort  and 
equipment  were  $17,500,  and  tlie  incidental  disbursements  were 
estimated  at  $7,500.  These  sums  did  not  include  the  cost  of  scores  of 
;u'nied  Heets  which,  at  enormous  expense,  were  'Sent  out  against  the 
Mussulmans  to  little  purpose.  Each  new  (Zamboanga)  (iovernor  of  a 
niartial  spirit,  and  desiring  to  do  something  to  establish  or  confirm  his 
fame  for  proAvess,  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  pretext  the 
quelling  of  imaginary  troubles  in  Sidn  and  Mindanao.  Some,  with  less 
patriotism  than  selfishness,  found  a  ready  excuse  for  filling  their  own 
!>0(dvets  by  the  proceeds  of  warfare,  in  making  feigned  efforts  to 
lescue  captives.  It  may  l)e  observed  in  extenuation,  that,  in  those 
^hiys,  the  Spaniards  believed  from  their  birth  that  none  but  a  Christian 
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had  rights,  whilst  some  were  deluded  bj  a  conacientioiis  impression 
that  thej  were  executing  a  high  mission  ;  myth  as  it  was,  it  at  least 
served  to  give  them  courage  in  their  perilous  undertakings.  Peace  was 
made  and  broken  over  and  over  again.  Spanish  forts  were  at  times 
established  in  vSulu,  and  afterwards  demolished.  Every  decade  brought 
new  devices  to  control  the  desperate  foe.  Several  Governors-General 
headed  tbe  troops  in  person  against  the  Mussulmans  with  temporary 
success,  but  without  any  lasting  effect,  and  almost  every  new  Governor 
made  a  solemn  treaty  with  one  powerful  chief  or  another,  which  wa^i 
respected  only  as  long  as  it  suited  both  parties. 

This  continued  campaign,  the  details  of  which  are  too  prolix  for 
insertion  here,  may  be  qualified  as  a  religious  war,  for  Roman  Catbolio 
priests  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  with  the  same  fiendish 
passion  as  the  Moslems  themselves.  Am.ong  these  tonsured  warriors 
may  be  mentioned  Father  Ducos,  the  son  of  a  Colonel,  Jose  Villanueva 
and  Pedro  de  San  Agustin.  They  all  acquired  great  fame  out  o/"  their 
profession  ;  the  last  being  known,  with  dread,  by  the  Moslems  in  iho 
beginning  of  the  l7th  century,  under  the  title  of  the  Gaptain-priesf. 
One  of  the  most  renowned  Kings  in  Mindanao  Avas  Gachil  Corrahit, 
an  astute,  far-seeing  chieftain,  who  ably  defended  the  independence  of 
his  territory,  and  kept  the  Spaniards  at  bay  during  the  whole  of  his 
manhood. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  Spanish-Sulu  history  is  the  visit  of 
the  Sultan  Mahamad  Alimudin  to  the  Governor-General  in  1750,  and  his 
subsequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  first  Hoy al  despateli  addresscil 
l)y  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Sultan  of  vSulu,  was  dated  in  Buen  Retiro, 
I2tli  of  July,  1744,  and  everything,  for  the  time  l)eing,  seemed  to  augur 
a  period  of  peace.  In  1749,  however,  the  Sultan  was  violently  deposed 
by  an  ambitious  brother,  Prince  l^antilan,  and  the  Sultan  fortiiwitft 
went  to  Manila  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  Suzerain's  delegate,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines  Avho  chanced  to  be  the  Bisho[>  of  Nueva 
Segovia.  In  Manila,  the  Priest-Governor  cajoled  his  guest  witl) 
presents,  and  accompanied  him  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  wit;) 
the  design  of  persuading  him  to  renounce  his  religion  in  favour  ot 
Christianity. 

At  length  the  Sidtan  yielded,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  receive 
baptism.  Among  the  Friars  an  animated  discussion  ensued  as  to  tlie 
propriety  of  this  act,  especial  opposition  being  raised  by  the  Jesuits, 
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but  ill  the  end  the  Sultan,  with  a  nuinher  of  his  suite,  outwardly 
embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  Sultan  at  his  baptism  received  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sulu  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  and  grade  of  a  Spanish  Lieutenant-General. 

Great  ceremonies  and  magnificent  feasts  followed  this  unprecedented 
iiK^idcnt.  He  was  visited  and  congratulated  by  all  the  elite  of  the 
cnpifal.  By  proclamation,  the  festivities  included  four  days'  illumina- 
tion, three  days'  procession  of  the  giants,  three  days  of  bull-fighting, 
four  nights  of  fireworks,  and  three  nights  of  comedy,  ro  terminate  with 
riigh  Mass,  a  Te  Deum  and  special  sermon  for  the  occasion. 

\\\  the  meantime,  the  Sultan  had  requested  the  (iovernor  to  have 
the  Crown  I^rince,  Princesses  and  retainers  escorted  to  Manila,  to  learn 
Spanish  manners  and  customs.  Thus  the  Sultan  with  his  male  and 
female  atjcornpaniment  ruimbered  60  persons.  The  Governor-Bishop 
defrayed  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  out  of  liis  private  purse. 
After  the  b;tf>tism,  the  Governmeut  supported  them  in  Manila  for  two 
years. 

At  length  it  was  resolved,  according  to  appearances,  to  restore  the 
Sult^m  Ferdinand  1.  to  his  throne.  With  that  idea,  ho  and  his  retinue 
quitted  Manila  in  the  Spanish  frigate  'SSau  Fernando,"  which  was 
convoyed  by  another  frigate  and  a  galley,  until  the  "  Sau  Fernando" 
fell  in  witli  had  weather  off  Mindoro  Island,  and  liad  to  make  tlie 
^ort  of  Cabs  pan.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yh)ilo,  v/here  he  changed 
vessel  and  set  sail  for  Zamhoanga,  ])ut  contrary  winds  (tarried  him  to 
Bapitai)  (N.W.  coast  of  Mindanao  Island),  where  he  landed  and  put 
on  agfiiu  in  a  small  Visayjin  craft  for  Zainboanga,  arriving  there 
^>^'  tiie  ]2t{i  of  July,  1751. 

i  hirteen  days   afterwards,   the  ''  San    Fernando,"'   whi(d]  had   been 
^■^pau'cd,  rea-iied  Zamboanga  also. 

Before  Ferdinand  I.  left  Manila,  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Sultan 
-^liuiamad  .4niirubdin,  of  Mindanao,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish 
'ovcrnor-Geueral.  The  original  was  written  by  Ferdinand  I.  iu 
Arabic  ;  a  version  in  Spanish  was  dictated  by  him,  and  both  were 
signed  by  liinu  These  documents  reached  the  Gov^ernor  of  Zamboanga 
'V  the  *'  San  Fernando,"  but  he  had  the  original  in  Arabic  re- 
^'''inslatcd,  and  found  that  it  did  not  at  all  agree  with  i\m  Sultnn's 
^"^P'^uieh  rendering.     The  translation  of  the  Arabic  runs  thus  :— 

I  shall  be  glad  to    know  that  the   Sultan   Muliamad  Amirubdiu 
^^^  all  liig  chiefs,  male  and  female,  are  well.     I  do    not  write    a 
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*'  lengthy  letter,  as  I  intended,  because  I  simply  wish  to  give  you  to 
"  understand,  in  case  tlic  Siiitaii  or  bis  cbiefs  and  others  should  feel 
"  aggrieved  at  my  writing  this  letter  in  this  manner,  that  I  do  so 
"  under  pressure,  being  under  foreign  dominion,  and  I  am  compelled 
*'  to  obey  whatever  they  tell  me  to  do,  and  1  have  to  say  what  they 
"  tell  me  to  say.  Thus  tbc  Governor  has  ordered  me  to  write  to  yon 
"  in  our  style  and  language  ;  therefore,  do  not  understand  that  I  am 
**  writing  you  on  my  own  behalf,  but  because  I  am  ordered  to  do  so, 
*•  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  Written  in  the  year  llGl  ou  the 
"  ninth  day  of  the  Rabilajer  Moon,  Ferdinand  T.,  King  of  Sulvi,  wlio 
'*  seals  with  his  own  seaL" 

This  letter  was  pronounced  treasonable.  Impressed  witli,  or 
feigning,  this  idea,  the  Spaniards  saw  real  or  imaginary  indications 
of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  throw  ofF  the  foreign  yoke  at 
the  first  opportunity.  All  his  acts  were  thus  interpreted,  althougli 
no  positive  proof  was  manifest,  and  the  Governor  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  Manila. 

There  is  no  explanation  wliy  the  Spaniards  detained  the  Sultan  nt 
all  in  Zamboanga,  unless  with  the  intention  of  trumping  up  aceusatioBS 
against  him.  The  Sultan  arrived  there  on  the  12tli  of  duly,  ai'd 
nothing  w^as  known  of  the  disagreement  in  the  letter  until  after  the 
25th  of  July.  Why  he  was  detained  in  Zamboanga  during  tliesc  J3 
days  can  only  be  conjectured.  To  suppose  that  the  Sultan  coidd  evrr 
return  to  reign  peacefully  as  a  Christian  over  Mnssuhnaii  subjects  was 
utterly  absurd  to  any  sane  mind. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  Sultan,  his  sons,  vassabi  and  cliicfs  wxre 
all  cast  into  prison,  without  opposition,  and  a  letter  was  dcspatcliel, 
dated  6tli  of  August,  1751,  to  the  Governor  in  Manila,  stating  ine 
cause. 

The  Sultan  was  the  first  individual  arrested,  and  he  made  i:o 
difficulty  about  going  to  the  fort.  Even  the  Prince  Asin,  the  Sidt;iii's 
brother,  who  had  voluntorily  come  from  Snlu  in  apparent  good  faith 
with  friendly  overtures  to  the  Spaniards,  was  included  among  tic 
prisoners.  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  failed  to  siirrencl^T 
Christian  captives  as  provided. 

The  prisoners,  besides  the  Sultan,  were  the  following,  viz.  :— - 

Four  sons  of  the  Sultan, 

Prince  Asin  (brother). 


Prince  Mustafa  (son-in-law). 


Princess  Panguian  BjuupuJi'^i.' 

(sister). 
Four  Princesses  (dangiitcrB). 
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160  onliuary  male  and  female 

retainers. 
Five  brothers-in-law. 
One  Mnssulinan  Cnicrlf. 


Dato  Yarandin  (a  noble). 
Seven  Mnssnbnan  piiests. 
Concubines      with      32      female 


The  political  or  other  crime  (if  any)  attributed  to  these  hist  is  not 
slated,  nor  wliy  tliey  were  imprisoned. 

The  few  arms  brouglit,  according  to  custom,  by  the  followers  of  tlio 
Sultan  who  liad  como  from  Sulu  to  receive  their  h'ege-lord  and  escort 
liim  back  to  his  country,  were  also  seized. 

A  Decree  ol:  tlie  Governor-Gejieral  set  forth  the  following 
accusations  against  the  prisoners,  viz.  : — - 

r\  That  l^rinco  vVsin  had  not  surrendered  captives.  2^.  That 
whilst  the  Sultan  was  in  M-uiiia,  new  captives  were  made  by  the  ])arty 
who  expelled  hiiu  froiU  the  throne.  3  \  That  the  number  of  arms 
brought  to  Zambotmga  by  Suhi  chiefs  Vvas  ex^'essive.  4°.  That  tlm 
letter  to  Sultan  Muluun?ul  Amirubdin  insiiiuiited  help  wanted  against 
the  S}Kiniards.  5°.  That  several  Mahomedan,  but  no  Christian  books, 
were  found  in  the  Sultan's  baggage.  Cr\  That  during  the  journey  to 
Zaniboauga  lie  had  refused  to  prny  in  Christian  form,  7°.  That  he  had 
only  Jitteniled  Mass  twice.  8'^.  Tliat  he  had  celebrated  Maliomedaa 
rites,  sacrilicing  a  goat ;  and  bad  given  evidence  in  a  huiulred  ways 
')!'  b(!iiig  a  Mahomedan.  9°.  That  his  conversation  generally  denoted 
a  want  oi^  attachment  to  tlie  Spaniards,  and  a  contempt  for  their 
Iroatmeiit  of  him  in  Alanila,^  and  10^^  That  ho  still  c:)!iabited  with  his 
<'oucubines. 

The  greatest  stress  wa.s  laid  on  the  recovery  of  tlie  cr-.ptivo 
Cbristiiins,  and  the  Governor  added,  that  although  the  mission  of  the 
fleet  vras  to  restore  the  Sultan  to  tlie  tiirone  (Avhich,  by  the  way,  he 
'Iocs  not  appear  to  have  attenlpted),  the  principal  object  was  the  rescue 
01  Christian  slaves.  lie,  thei-efore,  [)roposed  that  the  liberty  of  the 
'"^prisoned  nobles  and  chiefs  should  be  bartered  at  the  rjite  of  oOO 
^duistian  slaves  for  each  one  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  the  balance 
'>i*  the  (captives  for  l^rince  Asin  and  the  clergy. 

A  subsequent  Decree,  dated  in  Manila  2 1st  Deceml)cr,  1751,  ordered 
^'10  fixtermiuation   of  the  Mussulmans  with  fire  and  sword  ;   tlie  fitting 


Ihe  Sultan  complained  that  he  had  not  been  treated  in  Manila  with  (h'gnity 
^i'lal  to  his  rank  and  quality,  and  that  he  had  constantly  been  under  guard  of 
-^^  ^erti  in  his  residence  (this  was  explained  to  be  a  guard-of -honour). 
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out  of  Visayan  corsairs,  wiili  authority  to  extinguish  the  foe,  burn  all 
that  was  combustible,  destroy  the  crops,  desolate  their  cultivated  land, 
make  cajitives,  and  recover  Christian  slaves.  One-fifth  of  the  spoil 
(th.c  Real  quinto)  was  to  l)clonf>^  to  the  King,  and  the  natives  were  to 
be  exempt  from  the  ])aymeut  of  tribute  whilst  so  eng;iged. 

Before  giving  effect  to  such  a  terrible,  but  impracticable  resolution, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  publish  a  brochure^  styled  a  ''Historical 
Manifest,'"  in  which  the  Governor- tJeneral  professed  to  justify  his  acts 
f 0 r  publ i c  s at i s fa c t ion . 

However,  public  opinion  in  Manila  was  averse  to  the  intended 
warfare,  so  to  make  it  more  popidar,  the  Governor  abolished  the 
payment  of  oue-lifth  of  the  booty  to  the  King.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  citizens  of  Manila  for  arms  and  provisions  to  carry  on  the 
campaign  ;  they  therefore  lent  or  gave  the  following,  viz.  :. — 

26  guns,  13  bayonets,  3  sporting  guns,  15  carbines,  5  blunderbusses, 
7  brace  of  pistols,  23  swords,  15  lances,  900  cannon  balls,  and  $150 
from  Spaniards,  and  a  few  lances  and  $188  from  natives. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Asin  died  of  grief  at  his  position. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Macstrc  de  Caynpo  *  of  Zamboanga, 
hostilities  commenced.  With  several  ships  lie  proceeded  to  Snlu, 
carrying  a  large  armament  and  1,900  men.  When  the  squadron 
anciiored  off  Sulu,  a  white  and  a  red  flag  were  hoisted  from  the 
principal  fort,  for  the  vSpaniards  to  elect  either  peace  or  war.  Several 
Sulus  approached  the  Fleet  with  white  flags,  to  enquire  for  the  Sultan. 
Evasive  answers  were  given,  followed  by  a  sudden  cannonade. 

No  good  resulted  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  attack,  for  the  Sulus 
defended  themselves  admiraldy.  Tawi  Tawi  Island  was  next  assaulted. 
The  Captain  and  his  men  went  ashore,  but  their  retreat  was  cut  ofl 
and  they  were  all  slain.  The  Commander  of  the  expedition  was  so 
discouraged,  that  he  returned  to  Zandjoanga  and  resigned.  l*edro 
Gastainbide  then  took  command,  but  after  having  attacked  Basilan 
Island  fruitlessly,  he  retired  to  Z5inil)oanga.  The  whole  campaign  was 
an  entire  fiasco.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  have  declared  a  war  of 
extermination  without  having  the  means  to  carry  it  out.  The  result 
was,  that  the  irate  Sulus  organized  a  guerilla  warfare,  by  sea  and  by 


*  Maestre  de  Carnjio  (obsolete  grade),  about  equivalent  to  the  modern  Genera 
of  Brigade. 
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land,  against  all  Christians,  to  wlii(3}i  the  vSpanlards  but  feebly 
responded.  The  "  tables  were  turned."  In  fact,  they  were  iu  great 
straits,  and,  wearied  at  the  little  success  of  their  arms,  endless  councils 
and  discussions  were  held  in  the  capital. 

Meanwhile,  almost  every  coast  of  the  Archipelago  was  energetically 
ravaged.  Hitherto  the  Spaniards  had  only  had  the  SuJus  io  contend 
with,  ])'at  the  licence  given  by  the  GoverDor-General  to  reprisal  and 
pillage  excited  the  cupidity  of  unscrupulous  officials.  Without 
apparent  right  or  reason,  the  Maestre  de  Campo  of  Zamboanga  caused 
a  Chinese  junk  from  Amoy,  carrying  goods  to  a  friendly  Sultan  of 
Mindanao,  to  be  seized.  After  tedious  delay,  vexation,  and  privation, 
the  master  and  his  crew  were  released,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  restored, 
but  the  Macstrc  de  Campo  insisted  upon  retaining  what  was  convenient 
for  his  own  use.  This  treachery  to  an  amicable  Power  exasperated 
and  undeceived  the  Mindanao  Sultan  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  at  once 
took  liis  just  revenge  by  making  war  on  the  Spaniards.  Fresh  fleets  of 
armed  canoes  replenished  the  Sulu  armadillas,  ravaged  the  coasts, 
hunted  down  Spanish  priests,  and  made  captives. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao  several  battles  took  place. 
There  is  a  legend  that  over  600  Mussulmans  advanced  to  the  village 
of  Lubimgan,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  villagers,  who  affirmed  that 
liieir  patron,  Saint  James,  appeared  on  liorseback  to  help  them. 

Fray  Eoque  de  Santa  Monica  was  cliased  from  place  to  place, 
hiding  in  caves  and  rocks.  Being  again  met  by  four  Mussulmans,  he 
threatened  them  v/ith  a  blunderbuss  and  was  left  unmolested, 
r^vcntually,  he  was  found  by  friendly  natives,  and  taken  by  them  to  a 
wood,  where  he  lived  on  roots.  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Linao, — 
hecaine  raving  mad,  and  was  sent  to  Manila,  where  he  died  quite 
ti^'intic,  in  the  convent  of  his  order. 

I  lie  Sultan  and  his  fellow  ])risoners  had  been  conveyed  to  Manila, 
'^nd  lodged  in  the  Fortress  of  Santiago.  In  1753,  he  petitioned  the 
governor  to  allow  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Faatima,  and  two  slaves 
t<'  go  to  Sulu  about  his  private  aflliirs.  A  permit  was  granted  on 
*"'>ndition  of  her  returning,  or,  in  exchange  for  her  liberty  and  that  of 
i^'r  two  slaves,  to  remit  50  captives,  and,  failing  to  do  either,  the 
^^iltan  and  his  suite  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  dignities  and  treated 
'^'"^  common  slaves,  to  work  in  the  galleys,  and  to  be  undistinguished 
among  the  ordinary  prisoners.      On  these    conditions,    the    Princess 
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loft,  and  for'.viirJod  50  slaves  iukI  one  more — n  Spaniard,  Jose  de 
MontosiDos — as  a  present. 

The  Pi'ijieess  Faatinm,  nevertliele.ss,  did  rotnru  to  Manila,  briiigiug 
with  her  au  ambassador  froui  Priuc^e  ]>antihui5  her  imcle  jukI  Governor 
of  Sulu,  wiio,  in  the  incantimc,  had  Jiissiniicd  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mahainad  Miiidudiii. 

The  ambassador  was  Prince  Malianiad  Isni;icl  Dato  ManiyaJayla. 
After  an  audience  with  the  Governor,  he  went  to  tlie  fort  to  consult 
with  the  captive  Sultan,  and  they  proposed  a  treaty  Avitli  the  Governor, 
of  which  the  main  points  w^ere  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Au  oifensive  and  defensive  alliance. 

AU  captives  within  the  Kingdom  of  Sulu  to  be  surrendered  within 
one  yea!'. 

All  objects  looted  from  the  churches  to  be  restored  within  one 
year. 

On  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  tlie  Sultan  and  his  people 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  treaty  was  dated  in  Manila,  3rd  of  March,  iTot.  The  terms 
were  quite  impossible  of  accomplishment,  for  the  Sultan,  being  still  iu 
prison,  liad  no  power  to  enforce  commands  on  liis  sul)jects. 

The  w'lv:  v;ns  continued  at  greut  sncrKice  to  the  State  and  v/ith 
little  beiiellt  to  the  Spaniards,  whilst  tlunr  operatio]i3  Avere  greatly 
retarded  hj  discordance  ])etween  the  ollicials  of  the  expedition,  the 
jiuthorities  on  sliore,  and  the  j)riests.  At  tlie  same  time,  dilatory 
P'roceedings  vv'cre  being  talvcn  agiunst  the  Maestre  de  (Aitnpo  of 
Zavnboanga,  who  was  charged  with  Iniving  appropriated  to  himpell 
others'  share  of  the  v/ar  booty.  Siargao  Island  had  been  completely 
()V(3rrun  by  (lie  Mussulmans  ;  tlte  villages  and  cultivated  hind  were  laid 
vraste,  and  the  Sj)anis]i  priest  w^as  killed. 

When  the  Governor  redro  de  Ara.ndia  arrived  in  1754,  the  Sultan 
look  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  put  his  case  before  him.  He  li'id, 
indeed.,  experienced  some  of  the  strang'cst  mutations  of  fortune,  <uvi 
Arandia  Iiad  eonrpussioji  on  iiim.  ]>y  Arandia's  persuasion,  ^h''' 
Archbishop  visited  <'mk1  Rpiritinilly  examined  him,  and  then  the  SuH:''' 
(%oufessed  an.l  took  tlie  Gonnnuuion.  In  tlie  Goliege  or  S^'-^d:^- 
I'otenoiana  thei'e  was  a  Moslem  woman  who  had  been  a  concubuie  oi 
the  Sultan,  butw^ho  uo^v  professed  Christianity,  and  had  taken  thennine 
of  Rita  CalJeron.     The  Sultan's  wdfe   having   died,  he  asked  for  tiu^ 
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(!x:<-coiicubiiie  in  mjirriage,  and  the  favour  was  couceded  to  him.  The 
Tuiptiiils  were  celebrated  in  the  Govcriior'.s  Palace  oq  the  27th  of  April, 
1 755,  and  the  espoused  couple  returned  to  their  prison  with  an  allowance 
of  $50  per  month  for  their  maintenance. 

In  1755  all  tlie  Sultan's  relations  and  suite  who  had  been 
ificarcenited  in  Manila,  except  his  son  iBuuiel  and  a  few  chiefs,  were 
H(3nt  back  to  Suhu  Tlie  Sultan  and  his  chiefs  were  then  allowed  to 
live  freely  within  the  city  of  Manila,  after  having  sworn  before  the 
(xoveriior,  on  Ijcndcd  knee,  to  pay  homage  io  biii],  and  to  remain  peaceful 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  Indeed,  Araudia  was  so  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Sidtaa  Mahamad  Alimudiu  (Feruaado  I.),  that  personally 
lie  was  willing  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,^  but  Ids  wish  only  brought 
Liim  hi  collision  with  the  clergy,  and  he  desisted, 

Tlie  Ikitish,  after  the  military  occmpaUoii  of  Manila  in  1763, 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  vSultan,  and  reinstated  him  in  Sulu.  Then 
he  avcjiged  himself  of  the  Spaniards,  by  fomenting  incursions  against 
uieiu  in  Mindanao,  which  the  Goveruor-(leric3ral,  Jose  ilaon,  was  unable 
;'o  o])pose  for  want  of  resources. 

Tho  ^dussulmans,  liow^ever,  soon  proved  tlieir  untrustworthiness 
to  iViend  and  foe  alike.  Their  frienibdiij)  las(,e<l  on  the  one  side  so 
'^nig  as  danger  could  thereby  be  averted  froni  tlie  other,  and  a  certain 
'^atto  Teng-teng  attacked  the  British  garrison  at  Batambaugan  one 
dght,  and  slaughtered  all  but  six  of  the  troopr-. 

The  town  of  Sulu  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Sultan's 
'Ourt.  This  Sovereign  had  arrogantly  refused  to  check  the  piratical 
'i'o>^ings  made  by  his  people  against  the  Spardsh  subjects  in  the 
ocaiity  and  al)out  the  Islands  of  Calaniianes  ;  tiserefore,  on  the  1  Itli 
'd  February,  1851,  General  Urbiztondo  (an  ex-Carlist  chief),  Avho  had 
'  ten  appointed  Governor-General  of  tlie  Fiulippines  in  the  previous 
yt'nr,  undertook  to  redress  his  nation's  grievances  by  force.  The 
Spanish  flag  was  hoisted  in  several  places.  Sulu  Town,  which  was 
^  lolled  by  the  gunboats,  was  captured  and  hold  by  the  invaders,  and 
^^t^'  Sultan  Muhamed  Pulalon  fled  to  Mayl)un  on  the  south  coast,  to 
'^^duch  place  the  Court  w^as  removed.  Still  tiie  Moslems  paid  the 
""F'Miiards  an  occasional  visit  and  massacred  the  garrison,  Avhich  was 
'^^  often  renewed  by  fresh  levies. 

-li^  1876  the  incursions   of   the  Mussulmans  and  the  temerity  of  the 
^^le.B  bad  again  attained  such  proportions,  that  Eui-opean  dominion  over 
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the  Sulu  Sultanate  and  Mindanao,  even  in  the  nominal  form  in  which 
it  existed,  was  sorely  menaced.  Consequent  on  this,  an  expedition, 
licaded  hy  Vice-Admiral  Malcampo,  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the 
vSnltanate,  carrying  troops,  with  the  design  of  enforcing  sul)niission, 

Tiie  chief  of  the  land  forces  appears  to  have  had  no  topographical 
phm  formed.  The  expedition  turned  out  to  be  one  of  discovery . 
The  troops  were  marched  into  the  interior,  without  llioir  oiHcers 
knowing  where  they  were  going,  and  they  even  Inid  to  de[)eud  on  Halii 
guides.  Naturally,  they  were  often  deceived,  and  led  to  precisely 
where  the  Mussulmans  v/ere  awaiting  tliem  in  ambush,  tlie  result 
being  that  great  havoc  was  made  in  the  advain^e  cohnnn  by  frequent 
surprises.  Now  and  again  would  appear  a  ^esv  J aramentadoSy  or  sworn 
Moslems,  who  sought  their  way  to  Allah  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  owi) 
blood,  but  causing  considerable  destruction  to  the  invading  ])ariy. 
With  a  kris  at  the  v/aist,  a  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield  sup})ortet! 
by  the  other,  tiiey  wouhl  advance  before  the  enemy,  dart  forward 
and  backwards,  make  zigzag  movements,  and  then,  with  a  war-wliooiv 
rush  in  tliree  or  four  at  a  time  upon  a  body  of  Christians  twenty 
times  their  number,  giving  no  quarter,  expecting  none — to  die,  or  lo 
conquer  !  The  expedition  was  not  a  failure,  but  it  gained  little.  The 
Spanish  flag  was  hoisted  in  several  places,  in  some  of  which  it  remaituMl 
until  the  Spanisli  evacuation  of  the  islands. 


The  Mussulmans  (called  by  the  Spaniards  3Ioros)  now  extend  over 
the  whole  of  Mindanao  Island,  and  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu,  which 
comprises  vSulu  Island  (34  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  12  miles  in 
the  broadest  part  from  N.  to  S.)  and  about  140  others,  80  to  90  of 
which  are  uniidiabited. 

The  population  of  the  Sulu  Sultanate  alone  would  be  about  110,0005 
including  free  people,  slaves  and  some  20,000  men-at-arms  under  ordci  s 
of  the  Dattos.  The  domains  of  His  Highness  reach  westward  as  farns 
liorneo,  where,  until  recently,  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei  was  more  or  less 
nominally  subservient  to  that  of  Sulu.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  also 
feudal  lord  of  two  vassal  Sultanates  in  Mindanao  Island. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  half-caste  branch  of  these  people  in  the 
southern  half  of  Palauan  Island  (Paragua)  of  a  very  subdued  an^l 
peaceful  nature,  nominally  under  the  Sulu  Sultan's  rule. 
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In  Mindanao,  only  a  small  coast  district  here  and  tiiere  was  really 
under  Spanish  empire,  although  Spain  claimed  suzerainty  over  all  the 
territory  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Suhi,  hy  virtue  of  an  old  treaty,  which 
never  was  respected  to  the  letter.  After  the  Suhi  war  of  1876,  the 
Sultan  admitted  the  claim  more  formally,  and  on  the  lith  of  March, 
1877,  a  protocol  was  signed  by  England  and  Germany  recognizing 
Spain's  rights  to  the  Tawi  Tawi  group  and  the  chain  of  islands  stretching 
from  Sulu  to  Borneo.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  iiuderstood  that 
Spain  would  give  visible  proof  of  annexation  by  establlishing  military 
posts,  or  occupying  these  islands  in  some  Avay,  but  nothing  was  done 
until  1880,  when  they  were  scared  by  a  report  that  the  Germans 
projected  a  settlement  there.  A  convict  corps  at  once  took  possession, 
military  posts  were  established,  and  in  1882  the  6th  regiment  of  regular 
tioops  was  quartered  in  the  group  at  Bongao  and  Siassi. 

Meanwhile  in  1880,  a  foreign  colonizing  company  was  formed  in 
the  Sultanate  of  Brunei,  under  the  title  of  "  British  Kortli  Borneo  Co." 
(Royal  Charter  7th  November,  1881).  The  company  recognized 
the  suzerain  rights  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
£5,000  a  year  as  feudal  lord.  Spain  protested  that  the  territory  was 
tiers,  but  could  fchow  nothing  to  confirm  the  possession .  There  was 
neither  a  flag,  nor  a  detachment  of  troops,  nor  anything  whatsoever  to 
indicate  that  the  coast  was  under  European  protection  or  dominion. 
Notes  were  exchanged  between  the  Cabinets  of  Madrid  and  London, 
and  the  former  relinquished  for  ever  their  claim  to  the  Borneo  fief  of 
Ih'anei. 

Tbe  experiences  of  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Ahmudiu  (Ferdinand  I.) 
taught  the  Sulu  people  such  a  sad  lesson  that  subsequent  Sultans  have 
not  cared  to  risk  their  persons  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  National  Party  which  repudiated  dependence  on 
^*^pain,  and  hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  drive  out  tho  Spaniards. 
Ihereforc,  in  1885,  when  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  cited  to  Manila  to 
iXH'eive  his  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General,  he  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  Government  at  once  offered  the  Sultanate  to  another 
<liief.  The  dignity  having  been  accepted  by  him,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Governor-General  in  the  capital. 

ihe  ceremony  of  investiture  took  place  in  the  Government  House 

'^t  Mjilacanan  near  Manila  on  the  24th  of  September,  1886,  when  Datto 

laruu  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  hissoTcreign 
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lord,  and  received  from  the  Governor-General  Emilio  Terrero  the  title 
of  his  Excellency  Paduca  3Iajasari  Maulaiia  Amiril  3fanmi7iin  Sultan 
MuJiamad  Ilarun  Narrasid^  with  the  rank  and  grade  of  a  Spanish 
Lientenant-Genenil. 

The  Governor- General  was  attended  by  his  Secretary,  the  Official 
Interpreter,  and  several  officers  of  high  local  rank.  In  the  snite  of  the 
Sultaii-elect  were  his  Secretary  Tuan  JIagi  Omar,  a  priest  Pajidita 
Tuaii  Sik  Mustafa,  and  several  dattos. 

For  the  occasion,  the  Sultan-elect  was  dressed  in  European  costume, 
and  wore  a  Turkish  fez  with  a  heavy  tassel  of  black  silk.  II is  Secretary 
and  Chaplain  appeared  in  long  black  tunics,  white  trousers,  light  shoes 
and  turbans.  Two  of  the  remainder  of  his  suite  adopted  the  European 
fashion,  but  the  otliers  wore  rich  typical  Moorish  vestments. 

The  Sultan  returned  to  his  eountiy,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
mouths  the  chiefs  of  the  National  Party  openly  took  up  arms  against 
the  nominee  of  the  King  of  Spain,  t!ie  movement  s]>reading  to  the 
adjaeciit  islands  of  SiassI  and  Bougao,  which  form  part  of  the 
Sultanate. 

The  Mussulmans  on  the  Great  Mindanao  Iliver,  from  Cottobatto 
upwards,  opeidy  defied  Spanish  authority  ;  and  in  the  spring;' of  1886, 
the  Government  were  under  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  cx])etliii(K"i 
against  them. 

The  Spaniards  had  ordered  tliat  native  craft  should  carry  il.c 
Spanish  flag,  otlierwise  they  would  1)0  treated  as  pirates  or  rebels.  Jn 
March,  1887,  tiie  cacique  of  tliC  Simonor  ranche  (Bongao  Islaiid), 
named  Fandan,  refused  any  longer  to  hoist  the  Christian  ensign,  and 
he  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  on  the  gunlKKit 
^^Panay ''  to  Sulu,  and  on  being  asked  by  tbe  Governor  why  he  had 
ceased  to  use  the  Spanish  flag,  he  haughtily  replied  teat  "  he  would 
only  answer  such  a  question  to  the  Captain-General,"  and  refused  io 
give  any  further  explanation.  Within  a  month  after  his  arrest,  trie 
garrison  of  Sulu  was  strengthened  by  an  increase  of  377  men,  ni 
expectation  of  an  immediate  general  rising. 

The  forces  were  led  by  Majors  Mattos  and  Yilla-Abj-ille,  under  tlic 
command  of  Brigadier  Serina.  They  were  stoutly  opposed  by  a  cnid 
and  despotic  chief,  named  Utto,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  ln^ 
subjects  and  slaves.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  gunboats  up  tiic 
river,  the  Mussulmans  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
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Probahlj  this  would  Iiavo  sufFicod  for  n  long  time  to  convince  the 
llussulmans  that  when  thej  show  front,  the  uiodorn  means  of  warfare 
ii,rc  more  cirectiv^c  than  tlieirs.  Scores  of  expeditions  liave  been  led 
against  the  Mindanao  natives,  and  tem[)!)rarv  submission  has  been 
n-uially  obtained  by  the  Sp:iniards,  l)ut  on  their  retirement,  the  natives 
]in.ve  always  reverted  to  their  old  customs,  and  have  tjiken  tJieir  revenge 
on  the  settlers.  The  history  of  the  Colony  would  have  provetl  tliis  to 
tiio  Governor-General,  but  there  w(!re  petty  jealousies  existing  between 
his  liiglicst  odicers  in  the  soutli,  wiiich  his  })resenee,  without  warfare, 
vv^ould  liavo  suiTiced  to  tranquillize.  Wluit  ren.son  v/as  there  for  further 
hostilities  ? 

The  cry  was  rr.ijeil  th:it  Datto  Utto  had  avowed  that  no  Spaniard 
had,  or  ever  should,  enter  his  territory  ! 

It  v/as  a  small  ])lea  for  an  armed  expedition,  but  from  the  example 
of  Ids  predecessor  in  1880,  the  General  perchance  foresaw  in  a  little 
war  the  vision  of  titles  and  more  material  reward,  besides  counter- 
Inilancing  his  increasing  unpopularity  in  Manila,  due  to  the  iniluence  of 
the  Gov(!rnment  Secretary  Don  Felipe  Canga-Argiielles.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  those  avIio  liad  successfully  checked  the  Mussulmans 
i;i  the  previous  spring,  he  took  the  chief  command  in  person  in  the 
hegiiming  of  eJiuiiiary,  1887,  to  force  a  recantation  of  the  Chief  Utto's 
:;idependence. 

The  petty  SnUans  of  Bacat,  l>nha.}"en  and  Kud:i.rangan  in  vain 
c^nitcd  their  fortunes  with  that  of  Iltto.  The  stockn,des  of  cocoanut 
1  ranks,  palma-bravas  Jind  earth  (called  cod  is)  were  easily  destroyed  by 
'•■10  Spanish  ariillery,  and  their  defenders  lied  under  a  desultory  fire, 
.^here  v/as  very  little  slaughter  on  either  side.  A  few  of  the  Christian 
';;!tive  infantry  soldiers  soiFered  from  the  bamboo  spikes  set  in  the 
■:f"i)un(l  around  the  slocdcades  (called  by  the  Spaniards  pf/as)^  but 
'i'o  enemy  had  not  had  time  to  cover  with  brushwood  the  pits 
^'Hg  for  the  Jittacking  party  to  fall  into. 

In  ;d)out  two  months,  the  operations  ended  by  the  submission  of 
' '>nie  {City  chiefs  of  minor  importance  and  iniluence  ;  and  after 
>  ifiiiiing  so  nnndi  powder  and  shot  and  Christian  blood,  the  General 
'''d  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  either  the  man  he  was  fighting 
-:anist  or  his  enemy's  ally,  the  Sultan  of  Kudaralig-an. 

fhis  hitter  sent  a  priest,  Pandita  Kalibaudang,  and  Datto  Andig  to 
^'■e  lor  peace,  and  cajole  the  General  with  the  fairest  promises. 
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Afterwards  the  son  and  heir  of  this  chief,  liajah  Miida  Tainbilanang^ 
presented  himself,  and  he  and  liis  suite  of  30  followers  were  conducted 
to  the  camp  in  the  steam  launch  *'  Carriedo." 

Utto,  whose  residence  had  been  demolished,  had  not  deigned  to 
submit  in  person.  He  sent,  as  emissaries,  Datto  SiruiTgang  and  the 
chiefs  Buat  and  Dalandung,  who  excused  only  the  absence  of  Utto's 
prime  minister.  Capitulations  of  peace  were  drawn  up  and  handed 
to  Utto's  servants,  who  were  told  to  bring  them  back  signed  without 
delay,  for  despatches  from  the  Home  Cxovennnent,  received  four  or  five 
weeks  previously,  were  urging  the  General  to  conclude  this  affair  as 
speedily  as  possible.  They  were  returned  signed  by  Utto — or  by 
somebody  else — and  the  same  signature  and  another,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  his  wife,  the  Ranee  Pudtli  (a  woman  of  great  sway  amongst  her 
people)  were  also  attached  to  a  letter,  offering  complete  submission. 

The  Spaniards  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  rice  paddy,  and  they 
stipulated  for  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  in  the  form  of  canuons, 
buffaloes  and  horses,  to  be  delivered  at  a  period  later  on. 

The  General  gave  them  some  trifliug  presents,  and  they  went  their 
way  and  he  his, — to  Manila,  where  he  entered  in  state  on  the  2ls4.of 
March,  with  flags  flying,  music  playing,  and  the  streets  decorated  with 
bunting  of  the  national  colours,  to  give  welcome  to  the  coiKpieror  of 
the  Mussulman  chief — whom  he  had  never  seen — the  bearer  of  peace 
capitulations  signed — by  whom  ?  * 

As  usual,  a  Te  Dcum  w^as  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  for  the 
victories  gained  over  the  infidels  ;  the  ofBcors  and  troops  who  had 
returned  were  invited  by  the  Municipality  to  a  theatrical  performance, 
and  the  Governor-General  held  a  reception.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
left  in  Mindanao,  it  having  been  resolved  to  establish  armed  outposts 
still  farther  up  the  river  for  the  better  protection  of  the  port  and 
settlement  of  Cottobatto. 

Whilst  the  Governor-General  headed  the  military  parade  in  the 
Cottobatto  district,  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Sulu  natives  towards  the 
Spaniards  was  gradually  maturing.  An  impending  struggle  was 
evident,  and  Colonel  eJuan  Arolas,  the  Governor  of  Sulu,  concentrated 
his  forces  in  expectation. 

The  Sulus,  always  armed,  prepared  for  events  in  their  coitas ; 
Arolas  demanded  their  surrender,  which  was  refused,  and  they  were 
*  Datto  Utto  afterwards  visited  the  Brigadier  of  Mindanao  in  October,  1887, 
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attacked.  Two  cottaSy  well  defended,  were  ultinuitelj  taken,  not 
without  eerioiis  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  reported  that  amongst 
the  slain  was  a  captain.  Arolas  then  twice  asked  for  authority  to 
attack  the  Mussulmans  at  May  bun  and  was  each  time  refused.  At 
length,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1887,  he 
ordered  a  gunboat  to  steam  round  to  Maybiui  and  open  fire  at  day- 
break on  the  Sultan's  capital,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Spanish  nominee  (llarun  Narrasid).  At  11  o'clock 
the  same  night  he  started  with  his  troops  towards  Majbuii,  and  the 
next  morning,  whilst  the  enemy  was  engaged  with  the  gunboat,  he 
led  the  attack  on  the  land  side.  The  Mussulmans,  quite  surprised, 
fought  like  lions,  but  were  completely  routed,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Sultanate  was  razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  most  crushing  defeat 
ever  inflicted  on  the  Sulu  National  Party.  The  news  reached  Manila 
on  the  29th  of  April,  and  great  praise  Avas  justly  accorded  to  Colonel 
Arolas,  whose  energetic  operations  contrasted  so  favourably  with  the 
Cottobatto  expedition.  It  was  thought  that  Arolas  would  have  come 
to  the  capital  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  compauions-in-arms, 
and  all  manner  of  festivities  in  his  honour  were  projected  ;  ])ut  he 
elected  to  continue  the  work  of  maintaining  his  country's  prestige  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  group.  Notwitbstandiiig  his  well-known 
republican  tendencies,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1887,  the  Queen- 
Ivegent  cabled  tlirough  her  Ministry  her  acknowledgment  of  Colonel 
Arolas'  valuable  services,  and  tlie  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  reward  him 
with  a  Brigadier's  comniission.^ 

In  1895  an  expedition  against  the  Mussulmans  was  organised  under 
iSic  supreme  command  of  Governor-General  Eamon  Blanco.  It  was 
known  as  the  Marauit  Campaign.  The  tribes  around  Lake  Malanao 
and  the  Marauit  district  had,  for  some  time  past,  made  serious  raids 
on  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Yligan,  which  is  connected  with  Lake 
Malanao  by  a  river  navigable  only  by  canoes.  Indeed,  the  lives  and 
property  of  Christians  in  all  the  territory  adjoining  Yligan  were  in 
i^rcat  jeopardy,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  were  set  at  defiance.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved,  for  the  first  time,  to  attack  the  tribes  and 
«iestroy  their  cottas  around  the  lake  for  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
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Yligan.  The  Spaiiiyli  and  native  troops  alike  sniTcroil  ^^rcat  IiarJships 
and  privations.  Steam  launches  in  sections  (constrncted  in  Hong- 
kong), small  guns  and  war  matcrip.l  were  c;irried  np  from  Yligau  to 
tlic  lake  hj  natives  over  very  rugged  gronn;].  On  t'ae  lake  shore  the 
launches  were  fitted  up  and  operated  on  the  lake,  to  the  iinniense 
suj'prise  of  the  tribes.  From  the  hind  side  their  cottas  were  athacked 
and  destroyed,  under  the  command  of  my  old  friend  Brigadier  General 
Gonzalez  Parrado.  The  operations,  which  lasted  about  three  months, 
were  a  complete  success,  and  General  Gonzalez  Parrado  was  rewarded 
witli  promotion  to  General  of  Division.  Lake  Malanao,  with  the 
surrounding  district  and  the  route  down  to  Yligan,  were  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  order  to  retain  that  possession 
without  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  establishment, 
it  was  determined  to  people  the  conquered  territory  with  Christian 
families  froni  Luzon  and  tb.c  other  islands  situated  north  of 
Mindanao.  It  was  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  colonizing  scheme 
which  gave  significance  to  the  Marauit  Expedition  and  contributed  to 
that  movement  which,  in  1896,  led  to  the  downfall  of  Spanish  rule 
in  the  Archipelago. 

The  last  Spanish  puiutive  expedition  against  the  Mindanao 
Mussulmans  was  sent  in  Fel)ruary,  1B9B,  under  the  command  of 
General  Buille.  The  operations  lasted  only  a  fev/  days.  The 
enemy  was  driven  into  the  interior  with  grcfit  loss  and  one  chief 
was  slain.  The  small  gunboats  built  in  Hongkong  for  tlie  Mtuauit 
Campaign — the  General  Blanco,  Corcuero^  and  Lanao — again  did 
good  service. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  all  alarmed  on  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
during  the  solemn  procession  of  that  feast  in  Cottobatto,  hy  the  sudden 
attack  of  a  few  Mussulmans  on  the  crowd  of  Christians  assembled.  Of 
course  the  former  were  overwhelmed  and  killed,  as  tliey  quite  expected 
to  be.  They  were  of  that  class  knov/n  as  jardmeiiludos^  or  sworn 
Mussulmans,  who  believe  that  if  they  make  a  solemn  vow,  in  a  form 
hinding  on  their  consciences,  to  die  taking  the  blood  of  a  Christira), 
their  Bouls  will  immediately  migrate  to  the  happy  hunting-ground,  where 
they  will  ever  live  in  bliss,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Prophet.  Tin's 
is  the  most  dangerous  sect  of  Mussulmans,  for  no  exhibition  of  force 
can  suffice  to  stay  their  ravages,  and  they  can  only  be  treated  like  mad 
dogs,  or  like  a  Malay  who  has  run  amok. 
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The  Spanianis  (in  1898)  left  nearly  half  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
to  be  conquered,  but  only  its  Mussulman  inhabitants  ever  took  the 
aggressive  against  them  in  regular  warfare.  The  attempts  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  were  entirely  futile, 
for  the  Panditas  and  the  liomish  priests  were  equally  fanatical  iu 
their  respective  religious  beliefs.  The  last  treaty  made  between  Spain 
and  Suhi  especially  stipulated  that  the  Mussulmans  sliould  not  be 
persecuted  for  their  religion. 

To  overturn  a  dynasty,  to  suppress  an  organised  system  of  feudal 
hiws,  and  to  eradicate  an  ancient  belief,  the  principles  of  which  had 
solidly  insinuated  themselves  jimong  the  populace  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  was  a  harder  task  tlian  that  of  bringing  under  the  Spanish 
yoke  detached  groups  of  Malay  emigrants.  The  ])liant,  credulous  nature 
of  the  Luzon  settlers — the  fact  that  they  professed  no  d(  cply-rooted 
religion,  and — although  advanced  from  the  nomad  to  tlie  municipal 
condition — were  mere  nominal  lieges  of  their  puppet  klnglings,  were 
hicilities  for  tlie  Jichievement  of  conquest. 

True  it  is,  tliat  the  dynasties  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru  yielded  to  Spanish  valour,  but  there  was  the  incentive  of 
initold  wealth  ;  here,  only  of  military  glory,  and  the  former  outweighed 
tlio  latter. 

The  Sulu  Islanders,  male  and  female,  dress  with  far  greater  taste 
and  ascetic  originality  than  the  Christian  natives.  The  women  are 
hjiid  of  gay  colours,  the  predominant  ones  being  scarlet  and  green, 
Uieir  nether  bifurcated  garment  is  very  l:xiggy — the  bodice  is 
<  xtremely  tight — and,  witli  equally  close-fitting  sleeves,  exhibits  c\cry 
contour  of  the  bust  and  arms.  They  use  also  a  strip  of  stuff  sewn 
together  at  tl]o  ends  called  the  jahiil,  which  serves  to  protect  the  he;id 
^I'oiu  the  sun-rays.  The  end  of  ihajahul  would  reach  nearly  down  to  the 
'^'^t,  ])ut  is  usually  held  retrousse  under  the  arm.  They  have  a  passion 
''>i"  jewellery,  and  wear  many  finger-rings  of  metal  and  sometimes  of 
^^;i-shells,  whilst  their  earrings  are  gaudy  and  of  large  dimensions. 
»  h(i  hair  is  gracefully  tied  with  a  coil  on  tlie  top  oE  the  head,  and 
■'H^ir  features  are  more  attractive  tluin  thoso,  of  the  generality  of 
^'liihppiiio  Christian  women. 

fhe  men  wear  breeches  of  bright  colours,  as  tight  as  gymnasts'^ 
P'^ntaloons,  with  a  large  number  of  buttons  up   the  sides — a  kind  of 
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waistcoat  buttoning  up  to  tlie  throat — a  jacket  reaching  to  the  liips 
with  close  sleeves,  and  a  turban.  A  chief's  dress  has  man j  adornments 
of  trinkets,  and  is  quite  elegant. 

Thej  are  robust,  of  medium  height,  often  of  superb  physicid 
dev^elopment,  of  a  dusky  bronze  colour,  piercing  eyes,  low  forehead, 
lank  hair  whicli  is  dressed  as  a  cliignon  and  hangs  down  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  body  is  agile,  the  whole  movement  is  rapid,  and  tliey 
fiave  a  wonderful  power  of  holding  the  breath  under  water.  They  ore 
of  quick  perception,  audacious,  extremely  sober,  ready  to  promise 
everything  and  do  nothing,  vindictive  and  highly  suspicious  of  a 
stranger's  intentions.  They  are  very  long-suffering  in  adversity, 
hesitating  in  attack,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  defence.  They 
disdain  work  as  degrading  and  only  a  fit  occupation  for  slaves,  whilst 
warfare  is,  to  their  minds,  an  hononrable  calling.  Every  male  over 
16  years  of  age  has  to  carry  at  least  one  fighting  weapon  at  all  times 
and  consider  himself  enrolled  i^n  military  service. 

They  Iiave  a  certain  knoAvIedge  of  the  Arts.  They  manufacture 
on  the  anvil  very  fine  kris -daggers,  knives,  lance  heads,  etc.  Many 
of  their  fighting  weapons  are  inlaid  with  silver  and  set  in  polished 
hard  wood  or  ivory  handles  artistically  carved. 

In  warfare  they  carry  shields,  and  their  usual  arms  on  land  are  the 
eampilany  a  kind  of  short  two-handled  sword,  wide  at  tlie  tip  arid 
narrowing  down  to  the  hilt — the  harong  for  close  combat — the  straight 
hrh  for  thrusting  and  cutting,  and  the  waved  serpent-like  kris  for 
thrusting  only.  They  are  dexterous  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  can  most 
skilfully  decapitate  a  foe  at  a  single  stroke.  At  sea  they  use  a  sort 
of  assegai,  called  hagsaeay  or  si?nhi/i?i^  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  sharp  point.  Some  can  throw  as  many  as  four  at  a  time,  and 
make  them  spread  in  the  flight;  they  use  these  for  boarding  vessels. 
They  make  many  of  their  own  domestic  utensils  of  metal,  also  coats  oi 
mail  of  metal  wire  and  buffalo  horn  which  resist  hand  weapons,  but 
not  bullets.     The  wire  probably  comes  from  KSinga])ore. 

The  local  trade  is  chiefly  in  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  shells,  shark 
iins,  ctc.^     The  vSultan  Iras  a  sovereign  right  to  all  pearls  found  which 

'  Accord! nj^^  to  Soruierat,  Sulu  Island  i)roduced  elephants  1  ride  "  Vovagcs  awx 
Indes  et  a  la  Ctiine/'  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  10.  I  have  not  seen  the  above  stateiiicnt 
confirmed  in  any  writing.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  animal  in  these  islands  at 
the  present  day. 
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exceed  a  certain  size  fixed  by  law,  hence  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  secure  an 
extraordinary  specimen.  The  Mussulmans  trade  at  great  distances  in 
their  small  craft,  for  tiiey  are  wonderfully  expert  navigators.  Their 
largest  vessels  do  not  exceed  seven  tons,  and  they  go  as  far  as  Borneo, 
and  even  down  to  Singapore  on  rare  occasions.  However,  without 
going  that  distance,  they  are  well  supplied  with  arms,  for  a  foreign 
ship  occasionally  puts  in  at  Sulu  with  rifles,  &c.,  which  are  exchanged 
for  mother-of-pearl,  gum,  pearls,  and  edible  birds'  nests. 

I  found  that  almost  any  coinage  was  useful  for  purchasing  in  the 
market-places.  1  need  hardly  add  that  the  Chinese  small  traders 
have  found  their  way  to  these  regions,  and  it  would  be  an  unfavourable 
sign  if  a  Chinaman  were  not  to  be  seen  there,  for  where  the  frugal 
Celestial  cannot  earn  a  living  it  is  a  bad  look-out.  Small  Chinese 
coins  (known  as  cash  in  the  China  Treaty  Ports)  are  current  money 
here,  and  I  think  the  most  convenient  of  all  copper  coins,  for,  having 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  they  can  be  strung  together.  Chinese  began  to 
trade  with  this  island  In  1751 

The  root  of  their  language  is  Sanscrit,  mixed  with  Arabic.  Each 
Friday  is  dedicated  to  public  worship,  and  the  faithful  are  called  to 
the  temple  by  the  beating  of  a  box  or  hollow  piece  of  wood.  All 
recite  the  Iman  with  a  plaintive  voice  in  honour  of  the  Great 
Prophet ;  a  slight  gesticulation  is  then  made  whilst  the  Pandita 
reads  a  passage  from  the  Mustah.  It  seemed  to  me  strange  that  no 
young  women  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  temple  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  there  is  a  very  solemn  ceremonial, 
'•^nd,  ill  the  event  of  the  birth  or  death  of  a  child,  or  the  safe  return 
from  some  expedition,  it  is  repeated.  It  is  a  sort  of  Tc  Deuni  in 
^'onformity  with  their  rites.  During  a  number  of  days  in  a  certain 
Jnoiith  of  the  year  they  abstain  from  eating,  drinking  and  pleasure 
<^1  Jill  kinds,  and  suffer  many  forms  of  self  imposed  misery.  Strangers 
are  never  allowed,  I  was  told,  inside  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan,  but 
^^  IS  a  rare  thing  for  strangers  to  find  themselves  anywhere  in  the 
'^dtan's  capital.  The  higher  clergy  are  represented  by  the  Cherif^  who 
^'i«  temporal  power  also,  and  this  post  is  hereditary.  The  title  of 
''ndita  means  simply  priest,  and  is  the  common  word  used  in 
^  iiHlaiiao  as  well  as  in  Palaiian  Island.  He  seems  to  be  almost  the 
^'  ^^ef  in  his  district — not  in  a  warlike  sense  like  the  Datto—hvit  his 
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word  has  great  influence.  He  performs  all  tbe  functions  of  a  priest, 
receives  the  vow  of  the  juramcntados^  atid  expounds  the  mysteries  and 
the  glories  of  that  better  world  whither  they  wdll  go  witiiout  delay  if 
they  die  taking  the  blood  of  a  Christian. 

The  Pcmditas  are  doctors  also.  If  a  DaUo  or  chief  dies,  they 
intone  a  dolorous  chant — the  family  bursts  into  lamentations,  which, 
are  finally  drowned  in  the  din  of  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  beating 
of  gongs,  whilst  sometimes  a  gun  is  hred.  In  rush  the  neighbours, 
and  join  in  the  shouting,  until  all  settle  down  quietly  to  a  feast.  The 
body  is  then  sprinkled  with  salt  and  camphor,  and  dressed  in  white 
with  the  kris  attached  to  the  waist.  There  is  little  ceremony  about 
placing  the  body  in  the  coffin  and  burying  it.  The  mortuary  is  marked 
by  a  wooden  tablet — sometimes  by  a  stone,  on  which  is  an  inscriptioii'. 
in  Arabic.  A  slip  of  board,  or  bamboo,  is  placed  around  the  spot, 
and  a  piece  of  wood,  carved  like  the  bows  of  a  canoe,  is  stuck 
in  the  earth  ;  in  front  of  this  is  placed  a  cocoa-nut  shell  full  oi' 
water. 

The  old  native  town  or  cotta  of  Sulu  was  a  collection  of  bamboo 
houses  built  upon  piles  and  extended  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the 
sea.  This  is  now  all  demolished,  only  the  Military  Hospital  being  so 
re-con stnicted. 

The  site  is  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  points  Dangapic  and  Candea, 
and  the  modern  town  is  situated  on  the  plain  a  couple  of  yards  above 
sea-level.  The  sea-beach  is  cleared,  and  the  native  village  put  back 
inland. 

There  is  a  short  stone  and  l)rick  pier — a  very  simple  edifice 
for  a  Church — splendid  barracks,  equal  to  those  in  Manila,  ;uid  said  to 
be  more  commodious.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  others 
of  wood,  and  all  have  corrugated  iron  roofs.  The  streets  are  marked 
out  at  rectangles,  well  drained — boulevards,  squares  and  tasteful 
gardens  formed,  and  the  market-place  is  clean  and  orderly. 

The  neighbourhood  is  well  provided  with  water  fi'om  natural 
streams.  The  town  is  supplied  with  drinking  water  conducted  in 
pipes,  laid  for  the  purpose  from  a  spring  about  a  mile  and  a  qu:irtcr 
distant,  whilst  other  piping  carries  water  to  the  end  of  the  pier  for  ih^ 
requirements  of  shipping.  This  improvement,  the  present  salidn'JO* 
of  the  town  (once  a  fever  focus),  and  its  recent  embellishment,  arc 
mainly  due  to  the  intelligent  activity  of  its   late    Governors,  Coloucl 
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(now  General)  Gonzalez  Parrado  and  Colonel  (now  General)  Juan 
Arolas. 

The  town  is  encircled  on  the  land  side  hy  a  brick  loop-holed  wall. 
The  outside  defences  consist  of  two  forts,  viz.  : — The  "  Prmcesa 
(le  Asturias "  and  "  Torre  de  la  B.e'ma^^'^  and  within  the  town  those 
of  the  "  Piicrta  Blochaiis^^''  "  Paerta  Espana^^  and  the  redoubt 
"  Alfonso  XII.''^ — this  last  has  a  Nordenfeldt  gun. 

The  general  aspect  of  Sulu  is  lively  and  attractive  ;  the  quaint 
attire  and  energetic  features  of  the  native  population  adding  to  the 
general  picturesqueness. 

The  Spanish  Government  of  vSulu  was  entirely  under  martial  law^ 
and  the  Europeans  (mostly  military  men)  were  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  the  ever-recurring  attacks  of  the  natives. 

By  a  Decree  dated  24:th  of  September,  1877,  all  the  natives,  and 
other  races  or  nationalities  settled  there,  were  exempted  from  all  kinds 
of  contributions  or  taxes  for  10  years.  In  1887  the  term  was  extended 
for  another  10  years,  hence,  no  imposts  being  levied,  all  the  Spaniards 
had  to  do  was  to  maintain  their  prestige  with  peace. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Sultan  held  the  title  of 
Excellency,  and  ho,  as  well  as  several  chiefs,  received  pensions  from  the 
Government  at  the  following  rates  : — 

$  per  annum. 

Sultan  of  Sulu 2,400 

13o.     of  Mindanao 1,000 

Datto  Beraduren,  heir  to  the  Sulu  Sultanate           -  700 

Paduca  Datto  Alimbdin,  of  Sulu  -         .          -         -  600 

Datto  Amiral,  of  Mindanao 800 

Other  minor  pensions             -         -         -          -          .  600 


$6,100 


•'"'^  an   allowance  of  %2   for   each  captive  rescued,  and   $3  for    each 
pirate  caught,  whether  in  Sulu  or  Mindanao  waters. 

i'lie    Sultan    is    the    Majasari   (the    stainless,    the    spotless) — the 

^'f>iitiif-king— the  chief  of  the   State  and  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  said 

^'^•it  he  acknowledges  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  the  Padishah.     He  is 

^G  ^responsible  lord  and  master  of   all   life  and  property  among  his 

'^^luiectg,  although  in  his  decrees  he  is  advised  by  a  Council  of  Elders. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  absolute  authority,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  perfect  control  over  the  acts  of  his  nobles  or  chiefs,  who  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  are  constantly  waging  some  petty  war  among 
themselves,  or  organising  a  marauding  expedition  along  the  coast. 
The  Sultan  is  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  tolerate  their  excesses, 
as  his  own  dignity,  or  at  least  his  own  tranquillity,  is  in  a  great  measm-e 
dependent  on  their  common  goodwill  towards  him.  The  chiefs  collect 
tribute  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  but  they  probably  furnish  their  own 
wants  first  and  pay  differences  into  the  Koyal  Treasury,  seeing  that  it 
all  comes  from  tlieir  own  feudal  dependents. 

The  Sultanate  is  hereditary  under  the  Salic  Law.  The  Sultan  is 
supported  by  three  ministers,  one  of  Avhom  acts  as  Regent  in  his 
absence  (for  he  might  have  to  go  to  Mecca,  if  he  had  not  previously 
done  so),  the  other  is  Minister  of  War,  and  the  third  is  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Master  of  the  Ceremoiues. 

Slavery  exists  in  a  most  ample  sense.  There  are  slaves  by  birtli 
and  others  by  conquest,  such  as  prisoners  of  war,  insolvent  debtors, 
and  those  seized  by  piratical  expeditions  to  other  islands.  A  Creole 
friend  of  mine,  Don  A.  M.,  was  one  of  these  last.  He  had  commenced 
clearing  an  estate  for  cane-growing  on  the  Negros  coast  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  Sulu  Island.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  ransomed  and  returned  to  Negros,  where  he  formed  one 
of  the  finest  sugar  haciendas  and  factories  in  the  Colony. 

In  1884  a  Mussulman  was  found  on  a  desolate  isle  lying  off  the 
Antique  coast  (Panay  Island),  and  of  course  had  no  document  of 
identitv,  so  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  jail  of  San  Jose  do 
Buena vista.  From  prison  he  was  eventually  taken  to  the  residence  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  Don  Manuel  Castellon,  a  very  humane  gentleman 
and  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  There  he  worked  for  some  little  time 
with  the  other  domestics.  In  Don  Manuel's  study  there  was  n. 
collection  of  native  arms  which  took  the  fancy  of  the  Mussulman  ;  one 
morning  he  seized  a  kris  and  lance,  and,  bounding  into  the  breakfast- 
room,  capered  about,  gesticulated,  and  brandished  the  lance  in  the  ftir, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Governor  and  his  guests.  But  in  an 
instant  the  fellow  (hitherto  a  mystery,  but  undoubtedly  '<\.  j iiramcntadi)] 
hurled  the  lance  with  great  force  towards  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
the  missile,  after  severing  his  watch-chain,  lodged  in  the  side  of  tlic 
table.     The  Governor   and  the  Public  Prosecutor  at  once  closed  witn 
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the  woiild-bo  assassin,  whilst  the  Governor's  wife,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  thrust  a  table-knife  into  the  culprit's  body  between  the  shoulder- 
blade  and  the  collar-bone.  The  man  fell  as  if  dead,  and,  when  all 
supposed  that  he  was  so,  he  suddenly  jinnped  up.  No  one  had 
tliought  of  taking  the  kris  out  of  his  grasp,  and  he  rushed  around 
the  apartment,  severely  cut  two  of  the  servants,  but  was  ultimately 
despatched  by  the  bayonets  of  the  guards  who  arrived  on  hearing 
the  scuffle.  The  Governor  showed  me  his  wounds,  which  were  slight, 
but  his  life  was  saved  by  the  valour  of  his  wife — Dona  elusta. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  old  residents,  that  if  free  licence 
were  granted  to  tlie  domesticated  natives,  their  l)arbarous  instincts 
Av^ouhl  recur  to  them  in  all  vigoiu-.  Here  was  an  instance.  Tlie  body 
was  carried  oiF  by  an  excited  po})idace,  who  tied  a  rope  to  it,  beat  it, 
and  dragged  it  through  the  town  to  a  few  miles  up  the  coast,  where  it 
was  throw]!  on  the  seji-shorc.  The  priests  did  not  interfere  ;  like  the 
J^^gyptian  mummies  cast  on  the  Stygian  shores,  the  culprit  was  unworthy 
of  sepulture — besides,  who  would  pay  the  fees  ? 

During  my  first  visit  to  8ulu  in  1881,  I  was  dining  with  the 
(njvernor,  when  the  conversation  ran  on  the  details  of  an  expedition 
which  was  to  be  sent  out  in  a  day  or  so  to  Maybun,  to  carry  despatches 
received  from  the  Governor-General  for  the  Sultan,  and  to  transact 
'•iisiness  anent  the  Protectorate.  The  Governor  seemed  rather  surprised 
when  I  expressed  my  wish  to  join  the  party,  for  the  journev  is  not 
unattended  witli  risk  for  one's  life.  [I  may  here  mention,  tlia,t  oidy 
;t  lew  (lays  before  1  arrived,  a  young  officer  was  sent  on  some  mission 
:i  short  distance  outside  the  town  of  Sulu,  accomj)a,nied  by  a  patrol 
*>J  two  guards.  He  was  met  by  armed  Moslems,  and  sent  hacdv  Avith 
*"ie  of  his  hands  cut  off.  I  remember  also  the  news  reaching  iis,  that 
several  militjiry  officers  were  sitting  outside  a  cafe  in  Sulu  Town, 
^^'hen  a  number  of  juramentados  came  behind  them  and  cut  their 
tnroats.]  However,  tlie  Governor  did  not  oppose  my  wish — on  the 
<ontrary,  he  jocosely  replied  that  he  could  not  extend  my  passport 
^^>  iJir,  because  he  could  say  nothing  about  my  safety,  yet  the  more 
I-uropc;ins  the  better. 

Officials  usually  went  by  sea  to  Maybun,  and  a  gunboat  was  now 
f^ud  again  sent  round  the  coast  with  messages  to  the  Sultan,  but  there 
^vas  none  here  at  the  time. 
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Our  part  J,  all  told,  including  the  native  attendants,  numbered 
about  thirty  Christians,  and  wo  started  early  in  the  morning  on 
horseback.  I  carried  my  ordinary  weapon — a  revolver — hoping  there 
would  be  no  need  to  use  it  on  tlio  journey.  And  so  it  resulted  ;  we 
arrived,  without  being  molested  in  any  way,  in  about  three  hours, 
across  a  beautiful  country. 

We  passed  two  low  ranges  of  hills,  whicli  appeared  to  run  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  several  small  streams,  whilst  here  and  there  was 
a  ranche  of  the  Sultan's  subjects.  Each  ranche  w^as  formed  of  a 
group  of  ten  to  twenty  huts,  controlled  by  the  Cacique. 

Agriculture  seemed  to  be  pursued  in  a  very  pristine  fashion, 
but  doubtless  owing  to  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  saw  some 
very  nice  crops  of  llice,  Indian  corn,  Sugar  cane,  and  Indigo  and  Coffee 
plantations  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  forest  which  we  traversed  there 
were  some  of  the  largest  Bamboos  I  hjive  ever  seen,  and  fine  building 
timber,  such  as  Teak,  Narra,  Molave,  Mangachapuy  and  Camagon  (vide 
Woods,  page  367).  I  was  assured  that  Cedars  also  flourished  on 
the  island.  We  saw  a  great  mimber  of  Monkeys,  wild  Pigeons, 
Cranes,  and  Parrots,  whilst  Deer,  Buifalocs  and  Wild  Cxoats  are  said  to 
abound  in  these  parts. 

On  our  arrival  at  Maybun,  we  went  first  to  the  bungalow  of  a 
Chinaman — the  vSul tan's  brother-in-law- — where  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with  our  own  provisions,  and  learnt  the  gossip  of  the  place.  On 
inquiry,  we  were  told  that  the  Sultan  was  sleeping,  so  we  waited  at 
the  Chinaman's.  1  understood  this  man  was  a  trader,  but  there  were 
no  visible  signs  of  his  doing  any  business.  Most  of  our  party  slept 
the  siesta,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  we  called  at  the  Palace.  It  was  a 
very  large  building,  well  constructed,  and  appeared  to  be  built  almost 
entirely  of  materials  of  the  country.  A  deal  of  bamboo  and  wood 
were  used  in  it,  and  even  the  roof  was  made  of  split  bamboo,  although 
I  am  told  that  this  was  replaced  by  sheet  iron  when  the  young  Sultau 
came  to  the  throne.  The  vestibuk^  was  very  spacious,  and  all  around 
was  pleasantly  decorated  with  lovely  shrubs  and  plants  peculiar  to 
most  mid-tropical  regions.  The  entrance  to  the  Palace  was  always 
open,  and  we  were  received  by  three  Dattos,  who  saluted  us  in  a 
formal  way,  and  without  waiting  to  ask  us  any  question,  invited  us, 
with  a  waive  of  the  hand,  to  follow  into  the  throne  room. 
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The  Sultan  was  seated  on  our  entering,  but  when  the  bearer  of 
the  despatches  approached  with  the  official  interpreter  by  his  side,  and 
we  following,  he  rose  in  his  place  to  greet  us. 

His  Excellency  was  dressed  in  very  tight  silk  trousers,  fastened 
partly  up  the  sides  with  showy  chased  gold  or  gilt  buttons — a  short 
Eton-cut  olive -green  jacket  with  an  infinity  of  buttons,  white  socks, 
ornamented  slippers,  a  red  sash  around  his  waist,  a  kind  of  turban,  and 
a  kris  at  his  side.  One  could  almost  have  imagined  him  to  be  a 
Spanish  Indl-fighter  with  an  Oriental  finish  off. 

We  all  bowed  low,  and  the  Sultan,  surrounded  by  his  Sultanas,  put 
ids  hands  to  his  temples,  and  on  lowering  them,  he  bowed  at  the  same 
time.  Wg  renuiined  standing  whilst  some  papers  were  handed  to  him. 
lie  looked  at  them — a  few  words  were  said  in  Spaiush,  to  the  effect 
that  the  bearer  saluted  His  Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of 
Sulu.  The  Sultan  passed  the  documents  to  the  ofBcial  interpreter,  who 
read  or  explained  them  in  Suhi  language  ;  then  a  brief  conversation 
ensued,  through  the  interpreter,  and  the  business  was  really  over. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  Sultan  motioned  to  us  to  be  seated  on  floor 
cushions,  and  we  complied.  The  cusliions,  covered  with  rich  silk,  were 
very  cond'ortable.  Servants,  in  fantastic  costumes,  wore  constantly  in 
attendance,  serving  betel-nut  to  those  wdio  cared  to  chew  it. 

One  Sultana  was  fairly  pretty,  or  had  been  so,  but  the  remainder 
wore  heavy,  languid  and  lazy  in  their  movements  ;  and  their  teeth,  dyed 
black,  did  not  embellish  their  personal  appearance.  The  Sidtau  made 
various  inquiries,  and  passed  many  compliments  on  us,  the  Governor, 
Oovernor-General  and  others,  which  were  conveyed  to  us  through  the 
interpreter.  Meanwhile,  the  Sultanas  chatted  among  themselves,  and 
were  apparently  as  much  interested  in  our  external  appearance  as  we 
were  in  their  style,  features  and  attire.  They  all  wore  light-coloured 
''dual  garments "  of  great  width  and  tight  bodices.  Their  coiffure 
was  carefully  finished,  but  a  part  ol'  the  forehead  was  hidden  by  an 
nngraccful  fringe  of  hair. 

We  had  so  little  in  common  to  converse  on,  and  that  little  had  to 
he  said  through  the  interpreter,  tliat  we  were  rather  glad  when  we 
were  asked  to  take  refreshments.  It  at  least  served  to  relieve  the 
itwkward  feeling  of  looking  at  each  other  in  silence.  Chocolate  and 
ornamental  sweetmeats  were  brought  to  us,  but  what  frightful  mixture 
the  supposed  chocolate  was  I  could  not   telL     I  believe  it  was  made 
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with  cocoanut  oil,  and  to  avoid  a  scene  consequent  on  an  indisposition, 
I  decided  to  leave  it. 

We  were  about  to  take  our  departure,  when  the  Sultan  invited  us 
to  remain  all  night  in  the  Palace.  The  leader  of  our  party  caused  to 
be  explained  to  him  that  we  were  thankful  for  his  gracious  offer,  but 
that,  being  so  numerous,  we  feared  to  disturb  His  Excellency  by 
intruding  so  far  on  his  hospitality.  Still  the  Sultan  politely  insisted, 
and  whilst  the  interpretation  was  being  transmitted,  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  let  our  chief  know  that  I  had  a  burniog  anxiety  to  stay 
at  tlie  Palace  for  curiosity.  In  any  case,  we  w^ere  a  large  number  to 
go  anywhere,  so  our  leader,  in  reply  to  the  Sultan,  said,  tliat  he  and 
four  Europeans  of  his  suite  would  take  advantage  of  His  Excellency's 
kindness. 

We  withdrew  from  the  Sultan's  presence,  and  walked  tlirough  the 
town  in  company  with  some  functionaries  of  the  Royal  household. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  town  ;  it  was  like  most  others. 
There  were  some  good  bungalows  of  bamboo  and  tluitching.  I  noticed 
that  men,  women,  and  children  were  smoking  tobacco  or  chewing, 
and  had  no  visible  occupation.  Many  of  the  smaller  dwellings  were 
built  on  piles  out  to  the  sea.  We  saw  a  number  of  divers  preparing  to 
go  off  to  get  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.  Tliey  are  very  expert  in 
tliis  occupation,  and  dive  as  deep  as  lOO  feet.  Prior  to  the  plunge, 
they  go  through  a  grotesque  performanc^e  of  waiving  tlieir  arms  in 
tlie  air  and  twisting  their  bodies,  in  order — as  they  say — to  frighten 
away  the  sharks  ;  then  with  a  whoop,  they  leap  over  the  edge  of 
the  prahu,  and  continue  to  throw  their  arms  and  legs  about  for  tlic 
purpose  mentioned.  Tiiey  often  dive  for  the  shark  and  rip  it  up  with 
a  kris. 

Five  of  us  retired  to  the  Palace  that  night,  and  were  at  once 
conducted  to  our  rooms.  Tliere  w^as  no  door  to  my  room  ;  it  Avas, 
strictly  speaking,  an  alcove.  During  tlie  night,  at  intervals  of  about 
every  hour,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  Palace  servant  or  guard  came 
to  inquire  how  the  SeTior  was  sleeping,  and  if  I  were  comfortahle. 
''  Duerme  el  vSenor  ?  "  (does  the  gentleman  sleep  ?)  was  apparently  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge  of  Spanish.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  man  was  a  nuisance,  and  I  regretted  there  was  no 
door  with  which  to  shut  him  out.  The  next  morning  we  paid  our 
respects  to  His  Highness,  who  furnished  us  with  an  escort — more  as 
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a  compliment  than  a  necessity — and  we  reached  Suhi  town  again,  after 
a  very  enjoyable  ride  through  a  superb  covuitry. 

*  :5J=  #  #  *  «  * 

The  vSultan's  subjects  are  so  far  spread  from  the  centre  of 
Government — Maybun— that  in  some  places  their  allegiance  is  but 
nominal.  Many  of  them  residing  near  the  Spanish  settlements  are 
quick  at  learning  Castillian  sufficienlly  well  to  be  understood,  but  the 
Spanish  authorities  have  tried  in  vain  to  sul)ject  them  to  an  European 
order  of  things. 

About  20  miles  up  the  coast,  going  north  from  Zamboauga,  the 
Jesuits  sent  a  missionary  in  1885  to  convert  the  S?/J)?ia?ios^  said  to 
he  of  the  same  caste  as  tlie  Manohos  of  Caraga,  the  Gidmhanos  of 
8ulu  and  the  Samccas  of  Basilan.  lie  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  to  form  a  village.  They  cleared  a  way  through  tlie  forest  from 
the  beach,  and  at  the  end  of  this  opening,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  I  found  a  church  half  built  of  wood,  bamboo  and  palm- 
l(3'ives.  I  liad  ridden  to  the  place  on  horseback  along  the  beach,  and 
my  food  and  l)aggage  followed  in  a  canoe.  The  opening  was  so 
roughly  cleared  that  I  thought  it  better  to  dismount  when  I  got  half 
way.  As  the  church  was  only  in  course  of  construction,  and  not 
consecrated,  I  took  up  my  quarters  there.  1  was  followed  by  a  Snbfffuw, 
who  was  curious  to  know  the  object  of  my  A^isit.  I  told  him  I 
wished  to  see  the  headman,  so  this  personage  arrived  with  one  of  his 
wives  and  a  young  girl.  They  sat  on  the  floor  Avith  me  and  tastc<l 
^ome  of  my  food,  and  as  the  Cacique  could  make  himself  understood 
111  Spanish,  vvc  chatted  al)out  the  affairs  of  the  town  hi  posse,  TMie 
visiting  priest  had  gone  to  the  useless  trouble  of  baptizing  a  few  of 
th(^se  people.  They  appeared  to  be  as  much  Christian  as  I  was 
-bissulman.  The  Cacique  had  more  than  one  wife — the  word  of  tlie 
f^'nifUta  of  the  settlement  was  the  local  law,  and  tlie  Paiidifa  himself 
'>^  course  had  his  seraglio.  I  got  the  first  man,  wlio  liad  followed  me, 
t*>  <lirc(;t  me  to  the  Tandita''s  house.  My  guide  was  gaily  attired  in 
''^'ight  red  tight  acrobat  breeches,  with  buttons  up  the  side,  and  a 
.l'*<'ivet  like  a  waistcoat,  with  sleeves  so  close-fitting  that  I  suppose  he 
^^''<h)ni  took  the  trouble  to  undress  himself.  I  left  the  Cacicpic, 
p^'unisiog  to  visit  his  bungalow  that  day,  and  then  my  guide  led  me 
through  winding  paths,  in  a  wood,  to  the  hut  of  the  Fandita.  On  the 
^^'*^v,  I  met  a  man  of  the  tribe,  carrying  spring-water  in  a  bamboo,  which 
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he  tilted,  to  give  me  a  drink.  To  my  inquiries  if  he  were  a  Christian, 
and  if  he  knew  the  Castillian  Fandita  (Spanish  priest),  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative  ;  continuing  the  interrogation,  I  asked  him  bow  many- 
Gods  tliere  were,  and  when  he  answered  "  four,"  I  eh)sed  my  investiga- 
tion of  his  Christianity.  My  guide  was  too  cunning  to  take  me  hy 
the  direct  path  to  the  Fandita' s  bungalow.  He  led  me  into  a  half- 
cleared  plot  of  land  facing  the  bungalow,  wlience  the  inmates  could 
see  us  for  at  least  ten  minutes  making  our  approacli.  When  we 
arrived,  and  after  scrambling  up  the  staircase,  whicli  was  simply  a 
notched  trunk  of  a  tree  about  nine  inches  diameter,  I  found  that  the 
Fandita^  forewarned,  liad  fled  to  the  mountain  close  by,  leaving  his 
wives  to  entertain  the  visitor.  It  w^as  perhaps  censurable  to  have 
brought  Dutch  gin  with  me,  when  visiting  a  people  of  rightly  famed 
sobriety  in  their  natural  habits,  yet  it  was  liighly  eflicacious  in  arousing 
their  loquacity  when  I  found  them  all  lounging  and  cliewing  betel- 
nut:  squatted  on  the  floor  amongst  them,  with  the  big  black  squjiro 
bottle  passing  round,  they  became  remarkably  chatty.  Then  I  picked 
up  my  bottle  and  went  to  the  Cacique's  bungalow.  In  the  rear  of 
this  dwelling  there  was  a  small  forge,  and  the  most  effective  bellows 
of  primitive  make  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country.  It  was  a 
double-action  apparatus,  made  entirely  of  luunboo,  except  the  pistons, 
whicli  were  of  feathers.  These  pistons,  working  up  and  down  alter- 
nately by  a  bamboo  rod  in  each  hand,  sustained  perfectly  a  constant 
draught  of  air.  One  man  was  squatting  on  a  bamboo  bench  the  height 
of  the  bellows'  rods,  whilst  the  smith  crouclied  on  the  ground  to  forge 
his  kris  on  the  anvil. 

The  headman's  bungalow  was  built  the  same  as  the  others,  hut 
with  greater  care.  It  was  rather  high  up,  and  had  the  usual  notched 
log.-of-wood  staircase,  which  is  perhaps  easy  to  ascend  with  naked  feet. 
The  Cacique  and  one  of  his  Avives  were  seated  on  mats  on  the  iloor. 
After  nuitual  salutations,  the  wife  threw  me  three  cushions,  on  which 
I  reclined — doing  the  dolcc  far  nicnte  whilst  w^e  talked  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Settlement.  The  conversation  was  growing  rather 
wearisome  anent  the  Spanish  priest  having  ordered  huts  to  be  Ini^M 
without  giving  materials — about  the  scarcity  of  palm  leaves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  so  forth,  so  I  bade  them  farewell  and  went  on  to 
another  hut.  Here  the  inmates  were  numerous — four  women,  three 
or  four  men,   and   two  rather  pretty  male  children,  with   their  heads 
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shaven  so  as  to  leave  only  a  tuft  of  hair  towards  the  forehead  about 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  Thej  were  all  drowsy,  but  here  the  gin 
])ottle  liad  a  grand  effect.  Six  copper  tom-toms  were  brought  out,  and 
placed  in  a  row  on  pillows,  whilst  another  large  one,  for  the  bass 
accompaniment,  was  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame.  A  man  beat 
the  bass  with  a  stick,  whilst  the  women  took  it  in  turns  to  kneel  on 
the  floor,  with  a  stick  in  each  hand,  to  phiy  a  tune  on  the  scries  of  six. 
A  few  words  were  passed  l)etween  the  three  men,  when  suddenly  one 
of  them  arose  and  performed  a  war  dance,  quaintly  twisting  his 
anus  and  legs  in  attitudes  of  advance,  recoil  and  exultation.  There 
I  left  tlic  })ottle  which  had  done  so  much  service,  and  mounted  my 
horse  to  leave  the  Settlement  in  embryo,  called  by  tiie  missionaries 
Reus,  which  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Catahinia. 

^'f  *  f/c  #  ;;*  ^^  :5S' 

The  Iskind  of  Pahiuan  (Paragua)  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sultan 
of  Borneo  (Brunei  ?),  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
Spaniards  had  already  settled  in  the  north  of  it. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  lo  reduce  the  natives  to  submission, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  Spanish  settlers  from  Mussulman  attacks 
a  fort  was  established  at  Labo.  However,  the  supplies  were  not 
J'^o}>t  up,  and  many  of  tlie  garrison  died  of  misery,  hunger  and 
nakedness,  until  1720,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  ishxnd  was  gratuitously  ceded  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Saltan,  at  their  request.  Captain  Antonio  Fabeau 
was  sent  there  with  troops  to  take  formal  possession,  being  awarded 
the  handsome  sahiry  of  $50  per  month  for  this  service.  On  the  arrival 
oi  the  ships,  an  officer  was  sent  ashore  ;  the  people  lied  iidand,  and  the 
ionnalities  of  annexation  were  proceeded  with  unwitnessed.  But  the 
only  signs  of  possession  left  there  were  the  corpses  of  the  troops 
iiiui  sailors  who  died  from  eating  rotten  food,  or  were  murdered  by 
MiisHulnums  who  attacked  the  expedition. 

Subsequently,  a  fortress  was  established  at  Taytay,  where  a  number 
•^'l  priests  and  laymen,  in  a  few  years,  succeeded  in  forming  a  small 
f'olony,  which  at  length  shared  the  fate  of  Labo.  The  only  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  island,  at  the  date  of  the  evacuation,  was  the  colony 
^f  I'uerta  Princesa,  on  the  east  coast.' 


A  few  outposts  had  recently  been  established  by  Royal  decree.     They  were 
^11  under  the  command  of  a  Captain,  vide  Chap.  XIII. 
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Before  I  started  on  my  peregrination  in  Palaium  Island,  I  sought  in 
vain  for  information  respecting  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  Taghanuas^ 
a  half-caste  Malay-Aeta  tribe,  disseminated  over  a  little  more  than  the 
southern  half  of  the  island.  It  was  only  on  my  arrival  at  Puerta 
Princesa  that  I  was  able  to  procnie  a  vague  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people  whom  I  intended  to  visit.  The  Governor, 
Don  Felipe  Canga-Argiielles,  was  highly  pleased  to  find  a  traveller 
who  could  sympathize  w^ith  his  efforts,  and  help  to  make  known,  if  only 
to  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  this  isLand  ahnost  unexplored  in  the 
interior.  He  constantly  wrote  articles  to  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 
Manila,  under  the  title  of  "  Echos  from  Paragna "  (Palauan),  partly 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  tlio  Government  Depart- 
ments to  the  recpiirements  of  tiie  Colony,  but  also  to  stimulate  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  favour  of  this  fertile  island  among  those  trading 
capitalists  who  might  feel  inclined  to  cultivate  its  vast  resources. 

Puerta  Princesa  is  a  good  harbour,  situated  on  a  gulf.  The  soil  has 
been  levelled,  trees  have  been  planted,  and  a  slip  for  repairing  vessels 
lias  been  constructed.  There  w^as  a  fixed  white  light  visible  eleven 
miles  off.  It  was  a  naval  station  for  two  gunbojits — the  Comnumdor 
of  the  station  was  fx'-o//icio  Governor  of  tlie  Colony.  It  was  also  a, 
Penal  Settlement  for  convicts,  and  those  suspected  by  the  civil  or 
religious  autliorities.  To  give  employment  to  the  convicts  and 
suspects,  a  model  sugar  esta,te  was  established  by  the  Government. 
The  locality  supj)lied  nearly  all  tlie  raw  nuiterial  for  Avorking  and 
])reserving  the  establishment,  such  as  lime,  stone,  bricks,  timber,  sand, 
iirewood,  straw  for  l)ags,  rattfins,  etc. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  is  agreeable,  and  tlie  environs  are  pretty, 
but  there  is  a  great  drawl)ack  in  the  want  of  drinking-Avater,  Avhich,  iu 
the  dry  season,  lias  to  bo  procured  from  a  great  distance. 

The  Governor  showed  me  great  attention,  and  personally  took 
command  of  a  gunboat,  Aviiich  conducted  me  to  the  moutli  of  tlic 
Iguajit  River.  This  is  the  great  river  of  tlie  district,  and  is  navigable 
for  about  three  miles.  I  put  off  in  a  boat  manned  by  marines,  and  Avas 
roAved  about  tAvo  miles  up,  as  far  as  the  mission  station.  The  missionary 
received  me  Avell,  and  I  stayed  there  that  night,  Avith  five  men,  Avhoin 
I  had  engaged  to  carry  my  luggage,  for  Ave  had  a  journey  before  us 
of  some  days  on  foot  to  the  opposite  coast. 

My  luggage,  besides  the  ordinary  travelling  requisites  and 
provisions,   included    about   ninety  yards    of   printed  stuffs  of   briglit 
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colours,  six  dozen  common  handkerchiefs,  and  some  twelve  pounds 
weight  of  heads  on  strings,  with  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  trinkets  ; 
whilst  my  native  hearers  w^ere  provided  with  rice,  dried  fish,  hetel-nut, 
tohacco,  etc.  for  a  week  or  more.  We  set  out  on  foot  the  next  day, 
and  in  three  days  and  a  half  we  reached  the  western  shore. 

The  greatest  height  al)Ove  the  sea-level  on  our  route  w^as  ahoufc 
900  metres,  according  to  my  aneroid  reading,  and  tlie  maximum  heat 
at  mid -day  in  the  shade  (month  of  eJanuary)  was  82°  Fahr.  The 
nights  were  cold,  comparatively  speaking,  and  at  midnight  the 
thermometer  once  descended  to  59''  Fahr. 

The  natives  ])roved  to  he  a  very  pacific  people.  We  found  some 
engaged  in  collecting  gum  from  the  trees  in  the  forest,  and  others 
cutting  and  making  up  hundles  of  rattans.  They  took  these  products 
down  to  the  Iguajit  River  mission  station,  where  Chinese  traders 
hartered  for  them  stuffs  and  other  commodities.  The  value  of  coin  was 
not  altogether  unknown  in  the  mission  village,  although  the  relative 
value  hetAveen  copper  and  silver  coinage  w^as  not  understood.  In  the 
interior  they  lived  in  great  misery,  their  cahins  heing  wretched  hovels. 
They  planted  their  rice  without  ploughing  at  all,  and  all  their 
agricultural  implements  were  made  of  wood  or  hamhoo. 

Ti\Q  island  produces  many  marketahle  articles,  such  as  heeswax, 
edible  birds'  nests,  fine  shells,  dried  shell-fish,  a  few  pearls,  bush- 
rope  or  paldsan  of  enormous  length,  wnld  nutmegs,  logwood,  etc., 
which  the  Chinese  obtain  in  barter  for  knives  and  other  small 
manufactures. 

The  native  dress  is  made  of  bark  of  trees,  smashed  with  stones,  to 
take  out  the  ligneous  parts.  In  the  cool  weather  they  make  tunics  of 
hark,  and  the  women  wear  drawers  of  the  same  material.  They  adorn 
Iheir  waists  wdtli  sea-shell  and  cocoa-nut  shell  ornaments,  whilst  the 
libre  of  the  palm  serves  for  a  waistband.  They  pierce  very  large  holes 
in  their  ears,  in  which  they  place  shells,  w^ood,  etc.  They  never  bathe 
nitentionally.  Their  arms  are  bow\s  and  arrows,  and  darts  blown 
through  a  kind  of  pea-shooter.  They  are  a  very  dirty  people,  and  they 
cat  their  fish  or  flesh  raw. 

1  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  guides  from  place  to  place 
^^1  payment  in  goods,  and  my  instructions  were  always  to  lead  me 
straight  to  the  coast,  the  nearest  point  of  which  I  knew  was  due  west 
^r  a  few  points  to  the  north. 

We  passed  through  a  most  fertile  country  the  whole  way.     There 
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were  no  rivers  of  any  importance,  but  we  were  well  supplied  with 
drinking-water  from  the  numerous  springs  and  rivulets.  The  forests 
are  very  rich  in  good  timber,  chiefly  Ipil  (Eperma  denandrln)^  a  very 
useful  hardwood  (vide  "  Woods,"  page  367).  I  estimated  that  many  of 
these  trees,  if  felled,  would  have  given  clean  logs  of  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  long.  Also  ebony  and  logwood  are  found  here.  I  presume  the 
felling  of  timber  is  abandoned  by  these  natives  on  account  of  tl?c 
difficulties,  or  rather,  total  want  of  transport  means.  From  a  plateau, 
within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  op])osite  coast,  the  scenery  was 
remarkably  beautiful,  with  the  sea  to  the  west  and  an  interminable 
grandeur  of  forest  to  the  east.  There  were  a  few  fishermen  on  the 
west  coast,  but  further  than  that,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  anythiug 
beyond  the  gifts  of  nature. 

With  an  abundance  of  fish,  Vv^e  were  able  to  economize  our 
provisions.  One  of  my  men  fell  ill  with  fever,  so  that  we  had  to  wait 
two  days  on  the  west  coast,  whilst  I  dosed  him  with  Eno's  fruit  salt, 
and  Howard's  quinine.  vSuch  a  thing  as  a  horse  I  suppose  had  never 
been  seen  here,  although  I  would  gladly  have  bought  or  hired  one,  for 
I  Avas  vei-y  weary  of  our  delay.  We  all  w^ent  on  the  march  again,  on 
foot  nearly  all  the  way,  by  the  same  passes  to  thelguajit  River,  when 
wo  found  a  canoe,  which  carried  us  back  to  Puerta  Princesa. 

The  first  survey  of  the  Palauan  Island  coast  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  British.  A  British  map  of  Puerta  Princesa,  witli  a  few 
miles  of  adjoining  coast,  was  shown  to  me  in  the  Government  Hoiifc 
of  this  place.  It  appears  that  the  west  coast  is  not  navigable  for  sliip^ 
within  at  least  two  miles  of  the  shore,  although  there  are  a  few 
channels  leading  to  creeks.  Vessels  coming  from  the  west  usually 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Bahibac,  between  the  island  of  that  name 
and  the  islets  off  the  Borneo  Island  coast.  The  north  of  Palauai' 
Island  is  very  sparsely  peopled. 

In  recent  years,  the  Home  Government  have  made  efiforts  to  coloni>^^ 
Palauan  Island,  by  offering  certain  advantages  to  emigrants.  By  Kova 
Order,  dated  25 th  of  February,  1885,  the  islands  of  Palauan  nml 
Mindanao  were  to  be  occupied  in  an  effectual  manner,  and  outpo-^^^ 
established,  wherever  necessary,  to  guarantee  the  secure  possession  <>' 
these  islands.  The  points  mentioned  for  such  occupation  in  Palainn^ 
Island,  were  Tagbusao  and  Malihut  on  the  east  coast,  and  Colasiau  anil 
Malanut  on  the  west  coast.  It  also  confirmed  the  Poyal  Decree  of  i^^^ 
30th  of  July,  1860,  granting  to  all   families  emigrating  to  these  newly 
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established  military  posts,  and  all  peaceful  tribes  of  the  Islands  who 
might  choose  to  settle  there,  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tribute 
for  six  years.  The  families  Avould  be  furnished  with  a  free  passage 
to  these  phices,  and  each  group  would  be  supplied  with  seed  and 
implements. 

A  subsequent  lloyal  Order,  dated  I9th  of  January,  1886,  was 
issued,  to  the  effect  : — That  the  Provincial  Governors  of  the  Provinces 
of  North  and  South  Ilocos  were  to  stimulate  voluntary  emigration  of  the 
natives  to  l^ilailan  Island,  to  the  extent  of  25  families  from  each  of 
the  two  provinces  per  annum.  That  any  payments  due  by  them  to 
the  Public  Treasury  were  to  be  condoned.  That  such  families  and 
any  persons  of  good  character  who  might  establish  themselves  in 
Palauan  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  ten  years,  and 
receive  free  passage  there  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  three 
hectares  of  land  gratis,  to  be  under  cultivation  within  a  stated  period. 
That  two  chupas  of  rice  (for  rice  mensure,  vide] -puge  318)  and  ten 
cents  of  a  dollar  should  be  given  to  each  adult,  and  one  cluipa  of  rice 
to  each  minor  each  day  during  the  first  six  months  from  the  date  of 
their  embarking.  That  the  Governor  of  Palauan  should  be  instructed 
respecting  the  highways  to  be  constructed,  and  the  convenience  of 
opening  free  ports  in  that  island.  That  the  land  and  sea  forces  should 
be  increased  ;  and  of  the  latter,  a  third-rate  man-o'-war  should  be 
stationed  on  the  west  coast.  That  convicts  should  continue  to  be 
sent  to  Pahiuan,  and  the  Governor  should  be  authorized  to  employ  all 
those  of  bad  conduct  in  public  works.  That  schools  ;)f  prinuiry 
insiructioM  should  be  established  in  the  island  wherever  such  might 
he  considered  convenient,  etc.,  ctc.^ 


'  V>y  iloyal  Order  of  August  20th,  188vS,a  concession  of  12,000  to  i-lJHjo  hectares 
of  land  in  Palauan  was  granted, to  Felipe  Canga-Argilelles  y  Villalba.  ex-Governor 
of  riicita  Priiiccsa,  for  the  term  of  20  years. 

He  eovild  work  mines,  cut  timber,  and  till  the  land  so  coneeded  nn  ler  the  law 
f'allcd  '^  Ley  de  Colonias  Agricolas,"  oC  the  4th  September,  1881,  wiiieh  was  little 
"i^M'c  t!i;iti  an  extension  to  the  Philippines  of  the  Peninsula  forest  ar;  ^  agricultural 
lawof  Juru^  Brd,  1808,  r'nh^  "Gacetadc  Madrid"  of  September  2!;)],  1888.  It 
=*Pl'"ars,  liowever,  from  the  Colonial  Minister's  despatch  No.  515,  to  llx^  Governor- 
^'cneral  of  the  Colony,  dated  May  21th,  1890,  that  the  conct.ssioinudre  had 
**^ifl('av<)ur(Ml  to  associate  himself  with  foreigners  for  the  working  of  t-i-  coneession. 
'til!'  woniiiig  of  the  dcHiiadeh  shovv'-sthat  suspicion  was  entertained  of  an  intention 
'O  evintnally  declare  territorial  independence  in  Palauan.  The  Government, 
^vishingto  avoid  the  possibility  of  embroilment  with  a  foreign  nation,  unfortunately 
Ui(,n;_r|it  it  necessary  to  impose  sueh  restrictions  upon  the  concessionnaire  as  to 
lender  his  enterprise  valueless. 
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In  the  Island  of  Baliibac  there  is  absolutely  nothing  remarkable  to 
be  seen,  unless  it  l)e  a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  big  cat,  but  in 
shape  a  perfect  model  of  a  doe.^  I  took  one  to  Manila,  but  it  died  the 
day  we  arrived.  No  part  of  the  island  (which  is  very  mountainous  and 
fertile)  appears  to  be  cultivated,  and  even  the  officials  at  the  station 
had  to  get  supplies  from  Manila,  whilst  cattle  were  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Cuyo,  one  of  the  Calamianes  group.  A  few  weeks  before  I 
arrived  in  Bahibac,  an  American  three-masted  ship  had  stranded  iu 
the  daugerous  Balabac  Straits,  but  the  Captain  with  his  wife  aud 
daughter  managed  to  reach  the  naval  station  of  Balabac,  where  they 
were  treated  with  every  kindness  by  the  Governor  and  officials. 


^  Alfred  Marche  calls  this  tlie  TraguMs  Ilanchil,  and  says  it  is  also  to  be  fouud 
in  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and  Pulo  Condor,  'vldc.  **  Luc^'on  et  Palaouan,"  par 
A.  Marche,  Paris,  1887. 
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friend,  aged  about  70,  gave  his  domestic — aged  about  50,  and  still 
called  "  boy  " — as  sound  a  thrashing  as  his  years  would  permit  for  the 
want  of  smartness,  he  said,  in  not  taking  the  whole  sum. 

When  the  hitherto  faithful  servant  is  remonstrated  with  for  having 
committed  a  crime,  he  not  unfrequently  accounts  for  the  fact  by  saying, 
"  Seno7\  my  head  was  hot."  When  caught  in  the  act  on  his  first  start 
on  highway  robbery  or  murder,  his  invariable  excuse  is,  that  he  is 
not  a  scoundrel  himself,  but  that  he  was  "  invited "  by  a  relation  or 
compadre  to  join  the  company. 

He  is  fond  of  gambling,  profligate,  lavish  in  his  promises,  but 
lache  in  the  extreme  as  to  their  fulfilment.  He  will  never  come 
frankly  and  openly  forward  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  a  fault  committed 
or  even  a  pardonable  accident,  but  will  hide  it,  until  it  is  found  out.. 
In  common  with  many  other  non-European  races,  an  act  of 
generosity  or  a  voluntary  concession  of  justice  is  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  experienced  European  is  often 
compelled  to  be  more  harsh  than  his  own  nature  dictates.  In  1887, 
the  Director- General  of  Civil  Administration  visited  the  provinces, 
and  lent  his  ear  to  the  native  complaints,  with  the  intention  of 
remedying  certain  inconvenient  practices  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
The  result  was,  that  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  following  year,  a 
body  of  headmen  had  the  boldness  to  present  themselves  in  Manila 
with  a  manifesto  demanding  reforms  which  implied  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  governmental  system,  consequently  a 
large  number  of  the  parties  to  the  manifesto  were  imprisoned. 

If  one  pays  a  native  20  cents  for  a  service  performed,  and  that 
1)6  exactly  the  customary  remuneration,  he  will  say  nothing,  but  if  a 
feeling  of  compassion  impels  one  to  pay  30  cents,  the  recipient  will 
loudly  protest  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  more.  In  Luzon,  the 
T  ative  is  able  to  say  *'  Thank  you  '*  (salamat-po)  in  his  mother  tongue, 
»ut  in  the  South  (Visayas)  there  is  no  way  of  expressing  thanks  in 
native  dialect  to  a  donor,  and  although  this  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  an  insignificant  fact,  I  think,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  for  the  deficiency  of  the  word  in  the  Yisaya  vernacular 
^Jenotes  a  deficiency  of  the  idea  which  that  word  should  express. 

If  the  native  be  in  want  of  a  trivial  thing,  which  by  plain  asking 
^^e  could  readily  obtain,  he  will  come  with  a  long  tale,  often  begin  by 
telling  a  lie,  and  whilst  he  invariably  scratches  his  head,  he  will  beat 
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al>out  the  bush  until  he  comes  to  the  point,  with  a  supplicating  tone 
and  a  saintly  countenance  hiding  a  mass  of  falsity.  But  if  ho  has 
nothing  to  gain  for  himself,  liis  reticence  is  astonisliingly  inconvenient, 
for  he  mav  let  your  horse  die  and  tell  you  afterwards  it  was  for  want 
of  rice  paddy,  or,  just  at  the  very  moment  you  want  to  use  something, 
lio  will  tell  you  *'  Ihila-po^^ — i\\QVi^  is  not  any. 

I  have  known  natives  wdiose  mothers,  according  to  their  account, 
have  died  several  times,  and  each  time  they  have  tried  to  beg  the  loais 
of  the  burial  expenses. 

Even  the  Ijest  class  of  natives  neither  appreciate,  nor  fool  grateful 
for,  nor  even  seem  to  vuulerstan.d  a  s])ontaneous  gift.  Apparently, 
thev  only  comprehend  tiie  favour  when  one  yields  to  their  asking.  The 
lowest  classes  never  give  to  eacli  otlier,  unsolicited,  a  cent's  worth. 
If  an  European  makes  voluntary  gratuities  to  the  natives,  lie  is 
considered  a  fool — they  entertain  a  contempt  for  him,  which  dcvelo|)os 
into  intolerable  impertinence.  Therefore,  to  avoid  this,  if  a  nativ;; 
wants  anything,  never  oiTer  it  voluntarily  ;  if  he  conies  to  l)orro\v 
lend  him  a  little  less  than  he  asks  for,  after  a  verbose  preamlde.  if 
one  at  once  lent,  or  gave,  the  full  value  asked  for,  tlie  native  woidl 
continue  to  invent  a  host  of  pressing  necessities,  until  one's  patienrr; 
was  exhausted.  The  saying,  "  Give  him  an  incli  and  he  will  take  a:i 
*'  ell,"  can  truly  1)0  applied  to  the  Filipinos.  They  are  void  of  ai! 
feeling  of  magnanimity,  and  do  not  understand  chivalry  towards  tlio 
weak  or  the  fallen  foe. 

A  native  seldom  restores  the  loan  of  anything  voluntarily.  t)r 
being  remonstrated  with  for  his  remissness,  after  the  date  of  ixpayuK  ni 
or  return  of  the  article  has  expired,  he  wnll  coolly  reply  *' You  did  noi 
*'  ask  nie  for  it."  A  native  considers  it  no  degradation  to  borrow 
money  ;  it  gives  him  no  recurrent  feeling  of  humiliation  or  poignini! 
distress  of  mind.  Thus,  he  will  often  give  a  costly  feast  to  impress  lii-^ 
neighbours  with  his  wealth  and  maintain  his  local  prestige,  wliilst  <>is 
all  sides  ho  has  debts  inninnerable.  At  most,  he  regards  debt  as  :n 
inconvenience,  not  as  a  calamity,  and  percliance  this  looseness  <»: 
morality  is  the  cause  of  his  iua])ility  to  resist  evil  in  many  fonn-. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  a  fine,  no  well-to-do  native  would  willing'} 
contribute  his  legal  quota  to  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

Before  entering  another  native's  house,  he  is  very  compliment  a  !}< 
and  sometimes  three  minutes'  dialogue  is  exchanged  between  the  visitor 
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and  the  native  Yisited  before  the  former  passes  tlie  threshold.  When 
a  native  enters  an  European's  house,  he  generally  satisfies  his  curiosity 
by  looking  all  around,  and  often  puts  his  head  into  a  private  room, 
asking  permission  to  do  so  afterwards. 

The  lower  class  of  native  never  comes  at  first  call  ;  among 
themselves,  it  is  usual  to  call  five  or  six  times,  raising  the  voice  each 
time.  If  a  native  is  told  to  tell  another  to  come,  he  seldom  goes  to 
him  to  deliver  the  message,  but  calls  him  from  a  distance.  The 
rule  of  the  road  for  horsemen  and  canoemen  is  (among  themselves), 
that  he  who  comes  along  behind  must  steer  clear — the  one  in  front,  on 
either  side,  does  not  make  way.  When  a  native  steals  (and  I  must  say 
they  are  fairly  honest),  he  steak  only  what  he  wants.  One  of  the 
rudest  acts,  according  to  their  social  code,  is  to  step  over  a  person  asleej. 
on  the  floor.  Sleeping  is,  with  them,  a  very  solemn  matter  ;  they  are 
very  averse  to  awaking  any  one,  the  idea  being,  that  during  sleep  the 
soul  is  absent  from  the  body,  and  that  if  slumber  be  suddenly  arrested, 
the  soul  might  not  have  time  to  return.  A  person  knowing  the  habits 
of  the  native,  when  he  calls  upon  him  and  is  told  "  He  is  asleep,"  does 
not  inquire  further — the  rest  is  understood :  that  he  may  have  to  wait 
an  indefinite  time  until  the  sleeper  wakes  up — so  he  may  as  well 
depart.  To  get  a  servant  to  rouse  you,  you  have  to  give  him  very 
imperative  orders  to  that  effect:  then  he  stands  by  your  side,  and  calls 
'' Senor,  Senor"  repeatedly,  and  each  time  louder,  until  you  are  half 
awake,  then  he  returns  to  the  low  note,  and  gradually  raises  Ms  voice 
again  until  you  are  quite  conscious. 

The  reasoning  of  a  native  and  an  European  differs  so  largely,  that 
the  mental  impulse  of  the  two  races  is  ever  clashing.  Sometimes  a 
newly  arrived  generously  disposed  Provincial  Governor  will  start  a 
reform  solely  for  their  benefit,  and  find  his  subjects  quite  indifferent 
aboiit  it. 

With  the  majority,  no  number  of  years  of  genial  intercourse, 
without  material  profit,  will  arouse  in  the  native  breast  a  perceptible 
sympathy  for  the  white  race.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  -always 
appreciated.  The  Visaya  native,  in  particular,  exhibits  a  frigid 
stoicism.  He  bears  his  own  misfortunes  unmoved,  and  would  look  on 
^t  another  in  imminent  danger  with  solemn  indifference. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  the  whole  Archipelago — near  the  Capital, 
or  live  hundred  miles  from  it — I  have  fouod  mothers  teaching  their 
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offspring  to  regard  the  European  as  a  demoniacal  being  1  an  evil  spirit  I 
or,  at  least,  as  an  enemj  to  be  feared.  If  a  child  cries,  it  is  hushed  by 
the  exclamation  "  Castila  !  "  (European),  If  a  white  man  approaches 
a  poor  hut  or  a  fine  native  residence,  the  cry  of  caution,  the  watchword 
for  defence  is  always  heard — Castila !  and  the  children  hasten  their 
retreat  from  the  dreaded  object. 

The  Filipino,  like  most  Orientals,  is  a  good  imitator,  but  haYing 
no  initiative  genius,  he  is  not  efficient  in  anything.  If  you  give 
him  a  model,  he  will  copy  it  any  number  of  times,  but  you  cannot 
get  him  to  make  two  copies  so  much  alike  that  the  one  k 
undistinguishable  from  the  other.  He  has  no  attachment  for  any 
occupation  in  particular.  To-day  he  will  be  at  the  plough  ;  to-morrow 
a  coachman,  a  collector  of  accounts,  a  valet,  a  sailor,  and  so  on ;  or 
he  will  suddenly  renounce  social  trammels  in  pursuit  of  lawless 
vagabondage.  I  once  travelled  with  a  Colonel  Marques,  acting 
Governor  of  Cebu,  whose  valet  was  an  ox-law  student* 

The  native  is  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and  never  tired  of  sitting 
still,  gating  at  nothing  in  particular.  He  will  do  no  regular  work 
without  an  advance — his  word  cannot  be  depended  upon — he  is  fertile 
in  exculpatory  devices — he  is  momentarily  obedient,  but  is  averse  to 
subjection.  He  feigns  friendship,  but  has  no  loyalty — he  is  calm  and 
silent,  but  can  keep  no  secret-— he  is  daring  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  fails  in  resolution,  if  he  reflects— he  is  wantonly  unfeeling  towards 
animals,  cruel  to  a  fallen  foe,  but  fond  of  his  children.  If  familiaritv 
be  permitted  with  a  native,  there  is  no  limit  to  his  audacity.  The 
Tagalog  is  docile,  but  keenly  resents  an  injustice. 

Native  superstition  and  facile  credulity  are  easily  imposed  upon. 
A  report  emitted  in  jest,  or  in  earnest,  travels  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  the  consequences  have  not  unfrequently  been  serious.  He  rarely 
sees  a  joke,  and  still  more  rarely  makes  one.  He  never  reveals  anger, 
but  he  will,  with  the  most  profound  calmness,  avenge  himself,  awaiting 
patiently  the  opportunity  to  use  his  bohie  knife  with  effect.  Mutila- 
tion of  a  vanquished  enemy  is  common  among  these  Islanders.  B 
he  recognizes  a  fault  by  his  own  conscience,  he  will  receive  a  flogging 
without  resentment  or  complaint ;  if  he  is  not  so  convinced  of  tiie 
misdeed,  he  will  await  his  chance  to  give  vent  to  his  rancour. 
^  He  has  a  profound  respect  only  for  the  elders  of  his  household,  an^^ 
;/  the  lash  justly  administered.    He  rarely  refers  to  past  generations  iv 
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his  lineagj,  and  the  lowest  class  do  not  know  their  own  ;'.':o  i.  Fanillie?* 
are  very  united,  and  chiinis  for  licl[)  and  protection  are  admitted  how- 
ever distant  the  rehitionship  may  l)e.  Sometimes  the  connection  of  a 
^*  iianger  on  "  with  his  host's  family  will  he  so  remote  and  donhtful, 
that  he  cr^Q  only  ho  recognized  as  *"*  un  poco  parioite  ?iada  mas'''*  (a 
sort  of  kinsman).     Bnt  the  honse  is  open  to  all. 

The  native  is  a  good  father  and  a  good  hnshand,  nnreasouahly 
jealous  of  his  wife,  careless  of  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  spouse  committed  hefore  marriage. 

Cases  have  been  known  of  natives  having  fled  from  their  burning 
huts,  taking  care  to  save  their  fighting  co'^ks,  b'.ifc  leaving  their  wlve:^ 
and  children  to  look  after  themselves. 

In  February,  1H85,  1  wjis  present  in  the  Town  ILill  of  Mariquina, 
a  village  six  miles  from  Manila,  when  the  petty  Ciovernor  was  hearing 
a  remarkable  case  of  callousness.  A  native  had  handed  over  the 
corpse  of  his  late  wife  to  his  l)rothcr-in-hiw  for  interment,  and  refused 
to  pay  any  of  the  expenses.  During  the  investigation,  the  husband 
|>ut  forward  the  fantastic  plea  that  his  consort  luid  been  useful  to  him 
in  life,  but  now  she  was  no  longer  of  any  service,  and  he  did  not  think 
1)0  ouglit  to  be  compelled  to  incur  any  expense  over  a  dead  body.  He 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  burial,  but  alleging  that  he  had 
no  money,  he  had  to  go  to  work  in  the  village,  husking  rice,  until  the 
sum  Avas  raised.  I  made  him  an  oifer  on  the  spot  to  buy  off  his  debt, 
lie  to  pay  mo  by  receiving  lashes  in  the  Town  Hall  at  the  rate  of  three 
oeuts  a  stroke,  but  he  would  not  accept  the  bargain. 

If  a  question  be  suddenly  put  to  a  native,  he  apparently  loses  his 
]>resence  of  mind,  and  gives  a  re})ly  most  convenient  to  himself,  to  save 
Inmsclf  from  trouble,  punishment  or  reproach.  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  inditference  to  him  whether  the  reply  be  true  or  not.  Then, 
'<^  the  investigation  proceeds,  he  will  amend  one  statement  after 
-Miother,  until,  finally,  he  has  practically  admitted  his  first  explanation 
^''  ho  quite  false.  One  wlio  knows  the  native  character,  so  far  as  its 
fHy.-teries  are  penetrable,  would  never  attempt  to  get  at  the  trutli  of  a 
qtiestion  by  a  direct  inipiiry — he  would  "beat  about  the  bush,"  and 
extract  tlie  truth  bit  l)y  bit.  Nor  do  the  natives,  ricli  or  poor,  of  any 
•'i'lss  in  life,  and  with  very  Few  exceptions  in  the  whole  population, 
^4>pear  to  reg;ird  lying  as  a  sin,  but  rather  as  a  legitinuite,  though 
^'luuiing,   convenience,  which   should  be   resorted   to  whenever  it  will 
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serve  a  parposc.  It  is  my  fiaiik  o])inion  that  they  do  not,  in  their 
conseieiiees,  Iiold  lying  to  ho  a  fanlt  in  any  degree.  If  the  liar  he 
discovered  and  faeed,  he  rarely  appears  disconcerted — Ids  eonnienance 
rather  denotes  surprise  at  the  discovery  or  disap|)ointment  at  hi^ 
lieing  foiled  in  the  ohject  for  which  he  lied.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most, 
reniarkahle  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  holh  sexes  in  all  spheres  of 
life,  I  have  repeatedly  discussed  it  with  the  priests,  several  of  whom 
have  assured  me  that  the  hahit  prevails  even  in  the  Confessional.^ 

The  native  is  so  contnmacions  to  all  ])idding — so  averse  to  social 
order,  that  he  can  only  1)0  rnlcd  hy  coercion  or  by  the  demonstration. 
of  force.  Men  and  women  alike  find  exaggerated  enjoyment  in 
litigation,  which  many  kee})  np  for  years.  Among  themselves  they 
are  tyrannical.  They  have  no  real  sentiment,  honour  or  magnanimity, 
a!id,  apart  from  their  hospitality,  in  whicii  they  (especially  tlie  'ragah)gs) 
far  excel  the  kairopear),  all  their  actions  appear  to  ho  only  guided  hy 
fear,  or  interest,  or  both. 

The  domesticated  Tagalog  natives  of  the  xSH)rth  have  made  greater 
lu'ogrcss  in  civilization  and  goo'l  manners  than  the  VisJiyos  of  tlte 
South.  It  is,  pei-liaps,  in  a  nicasure,  due  to  the  ])roximity  of  the 
Capital,  whence  Western  iniuicnce  and  comely  breeding  are  more 
ensily  spread,  but  not  altogether  so.  The  Tagalog  ditiers  vastly  from 
his  southern  bvollser  in  his  true  nature,  and  that  natnre  is  more  j)liant; 
tie  is  by  instinct  cheerfnlly  and  less  iriterestedly  hospitiible.  Invariably 
an  European  wayfarer  who  takes  asyhun  in  the  'I'own  UaJl  of  a  Tagalog 
village — whicli  at  the  sanu3  time  serves  as  a  casual  ward— is  invited  hy 
one  or  the  other  of  the  ])rincipal  residents  or  headmen  to  lodge  at  Ins 
iioir'^e.  Jf  he  sta}  ed  thei-e  several  days  no  charge  would  be  made  fo! 
this  acconnnodation,  and  to  oifer  payment  would  givo  offence.  A 
present  of  some  En.ropean  jirticlc  might  be  nnule,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
looked  for.  Your  Tagalog  host  lends  yon  horses  or  vehicles  to  g'- 
about  tlie  neighbourhood,  takes  you  ronnd  to  the  houses  of  his  friend'-, 
accompanies  you  to  any  feast  whicli  may  \)o  celeln-ated  at  the  time  oi 
your  visit,  and  lends  you  his  S])orti]!g  gun,  if  he  has  one. 

^  With  regard  to  this  cbaraclerist ic  ainoug'  Ibo  (liineso,  Sir  John  nowiriii-' 
afiirms  t.hat  the  Chinese  resjiecf  tlieir  writ iiigs  and  tnichtioiis,  whilst  tliey  do  J5<h 
behevc  a  lie  to  he  a  budt,  and  in  ?^onic  of  their  classical  works  it  is  cspeei;dly 
recommended,  in  ordci' to  elieat    and   ecnd'use   foreig;n   intrudcTS.     MJr  ••A\5''''' 

to  tlie  rhil!]ii)i!'e  Isinui's,''  by  Sir  Joliu  IJowi'iisjr.  Lf..r)..  F.ll.S.  i\hinila;  !"»''• 
Spanish  e:bii(m,  onge  17:5. 
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IMie  whole  time  he  treats  you  with  the  deference  due  to  the 
superiority  wdiich  he  recognizes.  Tie  is  renuirkably  inquisiti^^e,  and 
will  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  al)out  your  private  affairs,  hut  that  is  of 
110  (;onscquen(;o — he  is  not  intrusive,  he  never  hints  at  correspondin,i»; 
favours,  and  if  he  be  invited  to  visit  you  in  the  capital,  or  wherever 
you  may  reside,  he  accepts  the  invitation  rekietantly,  but  seldom  pavs 
the  visit.  If,  however,  an  intimacy  should  subsequently  result  horn 
this  casual  acquaintanceship,  then  the  native  is  quite  .likely  to  be 
constantly  beg'ging  your  assistance. 

The  Visaya  native^s  cold  hospitality  is  nnujli  tempered  with  avarice 
or  the  prospect  of  personal  gain — (juite  a  contrast  to  the  Tagalog. 

On  the  tirst  visit,  he  might  admit  you  into  his  house  out  of  mere 
curiosity  to  know  all  about  you — wiience  you  come — why  you  travel — 
how  much  you  possess — and  where  you  are  going.  The  basis  of  his 
estimation  of  a  visitor  is  his  worldly  means,  or,  if  the  visitor  be  engaged 
in  trade,  his  power  to  facilitate  his  host's  schemes  would  bring  him 
;t  certain  measure  of  civility  and  complaisance.  lie  is  fond  of,  and 
s(Mjks,  tlie  patronage  of  Europeans  of  position.  In  manners,  the  Visayo 
is  vmcouth  and  hn(.s(fyc,  a,nd  more  <^,onceited,  arrogant,  self-reliant, 
ostentatious  and  unpolished  tlum  his  northern  neighbour.  If  remon- 
stnited  Avitli  for  any  fault,  he  is  (prite  disposed  to  assume  an  air  of 
nupertiuent  retort  or  sullen  delinnce. 

The  women  too  are  less  cr>mpllaiit  in  the  South  than  in  the  Nortli, 
and  evince  an  almost  incredible  aviirice.  They  are  excessively  fond 
<>1  orujmient,  and  at  feasts  they  appear  a<lorned  wn'th  an  amount  of 
iiaudy  French  jewellery,  which,  com])ared  with  tlieir  meaiis,  has  cost 
tliein  a  lot  of  money  to  purchase  from  the  swarm  of  Jew  pedlars  who 
uivjide  the  villages. 

li'  a,n  Euro})ean  calls  on  a  well-to-do  Visayo,  the  women  of  the 
iamily  saunter  ofl'  in  one  direction  and  another,  to  hide  themselves  in 
'*'hcr  i-oouis,  unless  the  visitor  be  well  known  to  the  family. 

\i  met  by  cliance,  perha[)s  they  \<\\\  leturn  a  salutation,  perhaps 
'i'»'.  They  seldom  indulge  in  a,  snn'le  l)eforc  a  stranger  ;  have  no  con- 
^'crsation  ;  uo  tuition  beyond  nnisic  and  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and 
''i'ogclher  impress  the  ti-avellcr  with  their  insipidity  of  character, 
^^'I'.K'h  chimes  badly  with  the  air  of  disdain  which  they  exhibit. 

1  stayed  foi*  some  months  in  an  impoiiant  Yi-'nva  ^own,  in  tlic 
^^'^''^c  of   an  European  Avho    was   married    fo    a.   na.^ivc  ^v^rnaii,  and  was 
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much  ediiied  bj  observing  the  visitors  from  the  locality.  Tlie  "  Seiiora,'* 
wbo  was  somewhat  pretentious  in  her  social  aspirations  amongst  her 
own  class,  occasionally  came  to  the  table  to  join  us  at  meals,  but  more 
often  preferred  to  eat  on  tlie  floor  in  her  bedroom,  where  she  could 
follow  her  native  custom,  at  ease,  of  eating  with  her  fingers. 

The  women  of  the  North  are  less  reserved,  a  trifle  better  educated, 
and  decidedly  more  courteous  and  sociable.  Tlieir  manners  are  more 
lively,  void  of  arrogance,  cheerful  and  buoyant  in  tone.  However,  all 
over  the  Islands  the  women  are  more  niggardly  than  the  men. 

But  the  Filipino  has  many  excellent  qualities  which  go  far  to  make 
amends  for  his  shortcomings.  He  is  patient  and  forl)earing  in  the 
extreme,  remarkably  sober,  plodding,  anxious  only  about  providing 
for  his  immediate  wants,  and  seldom  feels  "  the  canker  of  ambitious 
thonghts.'*  In  bis  person  and  his  dwelling  he  may  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  cleanliness  to  all  other  races  in  the  tropical  East.  He  has  little 
thought  beyond  the  morrow,  and  therefore  he  never  racks  his  brains 
about  events  of  the  far  future  in  the  political  world  or  any  othf3r 
sphere.  He  indiiferently  leaves  everything  to  happen  as  it  may,  with 
surprising  resignation. 

The  Tagalog  in  particular  has  a  genial,  sociable  nature.  Tho 
native,  in  general,  will  go  without  food  for  many  hours  at  a  timo 
without  grumbling  ;  and  fish,  rice,  l)etel-nut  and  tobacco  are  his  chief 
wants. 

Wlieu  an  European  is  travelling,  he  never  needs  to  trouble  abuiii 
where  or  wiien  his  servant  gets  his  food  or  where  he  sleeps — he  lookn 
after  that.  When  a  native  travels,  he  drops  in  amongst  any  g^^^^'^^ 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  whom  he  finds  having  their  meal  on  tlio 
road-side,  ajid  wherever  lie  happens  to  be  at  nightfall,  there  he  lies 
down  to  slcB[).  He  is  never  long  in  a  great  dilemma.  If  his  hut,  i^ 
about  to  fall,  ikC  makes  it  fast  with  'oaniboo  and  rattan  cane.  If  '^ 
vehicle  l^roaks  down,  a  hiirness  snaps,  or  his  canoe  leaks  or  upsets,  li<' 
has  ahvays  his  remedy  at  hand.  He  bears  misfortune  of  all  kind 
with  tlie  greatest  indifierencc,  and  without  the  least  apparent  emotion. 
Under  the  eye  of  his  nnister  he  is  the  most  tractable  of  all  heinir-^- 
He  never  (lik(^  the  Chinese)  insists  u})ou  doing  things  his  own  way. 
but  tries  to  do  just  as  lie  is  told,  wliether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  ^ 
native  eaters  your  service  as  a  coacdmiaii,  and  if  you  wish  him  ^> 
paddle  a   boat,  cook  a  meal,  fix  a  lock,  or  do  any  other  kind   of  labo'-ir 
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possible  to  bim,  be  is  quite  agreeable.  He  knows  tbe  duties  of  no 
occupation  witb  efficiency,  and  be  is  j)erfectly  willing  to  be  a  '*  jack-of- 
all  trades."  Anotber  good  feature  is,  tliat  be  rarely,  if  ever,  repudiates 
a.  debt,  altliougb  be  may  nev^er  pay  it.  So  long  as  he  gets  liis  food  and 
fair  treatment,  and  his  stipulated  wages  paid  in  advance,  he  is  content 
to  act  as  a  general-utility-man.  If  not  pressed  too  hard,  he  will  follow 
bis  superior  like  a  faithful  dog.  If  treated  with  kindness,  according  to 
Enropemi  notions,  he  is  lost.  Lodging  he  will  find  for  himself.  The 
native  never  looks  ahead  ;  he  is  never  anxious  about  the  future  ;  but  if 
left  to  himself,  he  will  do  all  sorts  of  imprudent  things,  from  sheer  want 
of  reflection  on  the  consequences,  when,  as  he  puts  it,  "  his  head  is 
hot "  from  excitement  due  to  any  cause. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1886,  1  was  coming  round  the  coast  of 
Xambales  in  a  small  steamer,  in  which  I  was  the  only  saloon  passenger. 
Tbe  captain,  whom  I  had  known  for  years,  found  that  one  of  the 
cabin  servants  had  been  systematically  robbing  him  for  some  time  past. 
He  ordered  the  steward  to  cane  him,  and  then  told  him  to  go  to  the 
U])per  deck  and  remain  there.  Ho  at  once  walked  up  the  ladder  and 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  but  a  l>oat  was  lowered,  tbe  vessel  stopped, 
and  he  was  soon  picked  up.  Had  be  been  allowed  to  reach  tbe  shore, 
be  would  have  become  what  is  krjown  as  a  renioiitado  and  perhaps 
eventually  a  brigand,  for  such  is  tbe  beginning  of  many  of  them. 

Tbe  native  bas  no  idea  of  organization  on  a  large  scale,  hence  a 
successful  revolution  is  not  possil)le  if  confined  to  the  pure  indigenous 
[)(>pulation  unaided  by  others,  such  as  Creoles  and  foreigners.  He  is 
brave,  and  fears  no  consequences  when  with  or  against  his  equals,  or  if 
Icfl  by  Ids  superiors,  but  a  conviction  of  superiority — moral  or  physical 
— in  the  adversary  depresses  him.  An  excess  of  audacity  calms  and 
overawes  him  rather  than  irritates  bim. 

His  admiration  for  bravery  and  perilous  l)oldness  is  only  ccpialled 
^y  bis  contempt  for  cowardice  and  puerility,  and  this  is  really  the  secret 
of  tbe  native\s  disdain  for  tbe  Chinese  race.  Under  good  European 
oHu'crs  tL,;y  nuike  excellent  soldiers  ;  however,  if  the  leader  fell,  they 
would  become  at  once  demoralized.  There  is  nothing  they  delight  in 
inore  than  ])illage,  destruction  and  bloodshed,  and  when  once  they 
become  masters  of  the  situation  in  an  aiiVay,  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
greed  and  savage  cruelty. 
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Yet,  detesting  order  of  any  kind,  military  discipline  is  repngiiant 
to  them,  and,  as  in  other  countries,  all  kinds  of  tricks  arc  resorted  to^ 
to  avoid  it.  On  looking  over  the  deeds  of  an  estate  whicli  1  Inul 
])urchased,  I  saw  that  two  brothers,  eacdi  named  Catalino  Jxaymundo, 
were  the  owners  at  one  time  of  a  portion  of  the  land.  I  thought  there 
rjinst  have  been  some  mistake,  but,  on  close  inquiiT,  1  fonnd  that  they 
w<3i-c  so  named  to  dodge  the  recruiting  ol!i(;ers,  who  woidd  not  readily 
sup[)0se  there  were  two  Cat.'ilino  Raymnndos  l>oi-n  ol*  the  same  parents. 
As  one  Cat:iliuo  Ivaymundo  had  served  in  the  army  and  the  other  was 
(lead,  no  furtlier  secret  was  made  of  tlie  matter,  and  I  was  assured  that 
this  practice  was  common  among  the  poorest  natives. 

InNovend)er,  1887,  a  deserter  from  the  new  recruits  was  pursued 
to  liaugca,  a  ward  of  Meycauayan,  Ijuhican  rrovince,  v/liero  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  rose  up  in  his  defence,  the  result  being,  that  the 
Ideutenaut  of  Cuadrilleros  was  killed  and  two  of  his  men  were 
wounded.  When  the  Civil  Guard  ap])eared  on  the  spot,  the  whole 
vrard  was  abandoned. 

According  to  the  Spanish  army  regulations,  a  soldier  cannot  be 
on  sentinel  duty  for  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time  under  any 
circumstances.  Cases  have  l)een  known  of  a,  native  sentinel  having 
been  left  at  his  post  for  a  little  over  that  regulation  time,  and  to  luive 
])ecome  frenetic,  under  the  impression  tliat  the  two  hours  had  long 
since  expired,  and  that  he  lia-d  been  forgotten.  In  one  case  the  nutn 
bad  to  be  disarmed  by  force,  but  in  another  instance  the  sentinel  simply 
refused  to  give  up  his  ritle  and  bayonet,  and  defied  all  who  a])])]'oachc(l 
him.  Finally,  a,  brigadier  went  with  the  colours  of  the  regiment  in 
iiand  to  exhort  him  to  surrender  his  arnis,  adding  that  justice  would 
attend  his  coniplaint.  The  senti)U3l,  liowever,  threatened  to  kill  any 
one  who  should  draw  near,  and  the  brigadier  had  no  other  resour(^e 
oyien  to  him  but  to  order  an  European  soldier  to  cliud)  u})  behind 
the  sentry-box  wilb  a  revolver  and  blow  out  the  insubordinale 
native\^  ])rains. 

Some  years  ago,  a  (H)ntingent  of  Philippine  troops  was  sent  to  assi>t 
the  Freiuih  in  P'onqnin,  where  they  rendered  \crj  valuabk)  sei'vice. 
Indeed,  some  oirii'crs  are  of  o])inion  tluit  they  did  more  to  (piell  the 
rising  of  the  T()n(piinese  tlian  the  Fren(di  troops  themselves.  Wben  i') 
the  mCdee,  they  throw  oiF  their  boots,  and,  barefooted,  they  rarely  falter. 
P^vcu  over  mud  v.v.d  swamp,  a  Tiativc^.  is  ahnost  as  sure-footed  ns   a  goa' 
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on  the  briuk  of  a  quarrj.  J  have  frequently  been  carried  for  miles  in 
a  Iiamnioek  by  fonr  natives  ami  relays  through  rnorassy  districts  too 
dangerous  to  travel  on  horseback.  They  are  great  adepts  at  clind)ing 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  human  l^eing  to  scale  a  height  ;  like 
monkeys,  they  hold  as  nmch  with  their  feet  as  witli  their  hands  ;  they 
ride  an}^  horse  barebacked  without  fear  ;  they  are  utterly  careless  al)Out 
jumping  into  the  sea  among  the  sharks,  which  sometimes  they  will 
intentionally  attack  with  knives,  and  1  never  knew  a  native  wdio  could 
not  swim.  I'here  are  natives  who  dare  dive  for  the  caiman  and  ri]) 
it  up.  If  they  meet  with  an  accident,  they  bear  it  w^ith  supremo 
resignation,  simply  exclaiming  ^^  dcsgravla  pa^^ — it  w^as  a  misfortune. 

The  native  is  very  slowly  tempted  to  abandon  the  habits  and 
traditional  customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  his  ambitionless  felicity  may 
1)0  envied  by  any  true  philosopher. 

iS'o  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Colony  for  years  could  sketch  the  real 
moral  ])ortrait  of  such  a  remarkalde  combination  of  virtues  and  yi(H\-^. 
The  domesticated  native's  clianicter  is  a  succession  of  surprises.  The 
experience  of  each  year  brings  one  to  form  fresh  conclusions,  and  the 
most  exact  deiinition  of  such  a  kaleidoscopic  creature  is,  after  all, 
hypothetical.  However,  to  a  certain  degree,  tlie  characteristic  hidolenco 
of  the  Philippine  Islanders  is  less  dependent  on  themselves  than  on 
natural  law.  By  the  physical  conditions  with  wdiich  they  are 
svuToimded,  their  vigour  of  motion,  energy  of  life,  and  inlellectujii 
|H)\ver  are  iidluenced. 

Idle  organic  elements  of  tin3  Europeiin  dilier  wddcly  from  those  of 
the  Phili|)pine  native,  and  each,  for  its  own  durability,  requires  its  own 
iqtecial  environment.  The  half-breed  partakes  of  both  orgaiusms,  bii!, 
bas  the  natural  environment  of  the  one.  Sometimes  artificial  means — 
the  mode  of  life  into  which  he  is  forced  by  his  European  parent — will 
<'')nnteract  in  a  measure  natural  law,  but,  left  to  himself,  the  tendem^y 
will  ever  ])e  towards  an  assimihition  to  the  native.  Original  natiomd 
<'haracteristics  disappear  in  an  exotic  climate,  and,  in  the  coui'se  <>i 
^'eiier;itions,  conform  to  the  new  laws  of  nature  to  whicli  they  are 
exposed. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  increase  of  energy  introduced  into 
'ho  Philippine  native  by  l)lood  mixture  from  Europe  lasts  only  to  tln^ 
>0('ond  generation,  wdiilst  the  elTect  remains  for  several  generations 
^vlicn   there   is   a  similarity  of  natural  environment   in  the   two  races 
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crossed.  Hence  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  Chinese  imlf-breed  are 
preserved  in  succeeding  generations,  whilst  the  Spanish  half-caste  has 
merged  into  the  conditions  of  his  environment. 

The  Spanish  G-overnment  has  striven  in  vain  against  natural  law 
to  counteract  physical  conditions  by  favouring  mixed  marriages,*  hut 
Nature  overcomes  man's  law,  and  climatic  influence  forces  its 
conditions  on  the  half-breed.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  new  supplies  of 
extraneous  blood  infusion,  mongrel  individuality  of  character  would 
become  indiscernible  among  the  masses. 

Treating  even  of  Europeans,  tlie  new  physical  conditions  and 
the  influence  of  climate  on  their  mental  and  physical  organisms  are 
perceptible  after  two  or  three  decades  of  years'  residence  in  the  mid- 
tropics,  in  defiance  of  their  own  volition. 

«  «^  #  #  #  #  3|f> 

For  the  Education  of  youth  in  the  Colony,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  the  State  contributed  in  1888,  according  to  the  Budget  for 
that  year,  the  following  sums,  viz.  : — 

$  cts. 
Schools  and  Colleges  for  high-class  education  in 
Manila,  including  Navigation,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Book-keeping,  Languages,  History, 
Arts  and  Trades,  Natural  History  Museum 
and  Library  and  general  instruction    -  -       86,450  00 

School  of  Agriculture  (including  10  schools  and 

model  farms  in  10  Provinces)  -  -     113,686  64 

General  Expenses  of  Public  Instruction,  includ- 

ino^  National  Schools  in  the  Provinces  -       38,513  70 


$238,650  34 


On  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Pasig,  there  was  a  Training  College  for 
Schoolmasters,  who  were  drafted  off  to  the  villages,  with  a  miserable 
stipend,  to  teach  the  juvenile  rustics.  But  what  fell  somewhat  hard 
on  the  village  schoolmaster  was,  that  to  recover  his  salary,  the  systen? 
of  centralization  adopted  by  the  Government  obliged  him  to  spcii'S 
a  comparatively  considerable  amount  of   it.     P^or   instance,   I  knew  J^ 

'  See  the  Army  IlegulatioriS  for  the  advantages  granted  to  military  men  wto 
marry  Phih'ppine  born  women.      Vide  also  page  53. 
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^clioolmaster  wlio  received  $16  per  month  for   his   services,  but  every 
month  he  hc^ul  to  spend  one  dollar  to  travel  to  Manila  to  receive  it, 
and  another  dollar  to  return  to  his  village, — this  expenditure  equalled 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  total  income.     For  such  a  wretched 
pittance,  great  things   were  not  to  bo   expected  of  either  tlie  teacher 
or  his  teaching.     Other  circumstances   also   contributed   to  keep   the 
standard  of  education  among  the  masses  very  low,  in  some  places  to 
abolish   it   totally.     The   parish    priests  were   ex-offieio   Inspectors  of 
Schools  for  primary  instruction,    wherein  it    was  their    duty    to    see 
that   the    Spanish    language   was  taught.      The    old    "•  Laws    of   the 
Indies  "  provide  that  Christian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  to  the  heathen 
native  in  Spanish.^     Several  decrees   confirming  that  law  were  issued 
from  time  to  time,  but  their  fulfilment  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  policy 
of  the  Friars.      On   the    30th  of   June,  1887,   the   Governor-General 
published   another   decree    with    the    same    object,    and    sent   a   com- 
munication  to  the  Archbishop  to  remind  him  of  this   obligation  of  his 
subordinates,  and  the  urgency  of  its  stri(jt  observance.     J^evertheless, 
they  persisted   in  striving  to  keep  the  rising  generation  (as  they  had 
always  done  with  past  generations)  from  the  knowledge  of  anything 
further  than  Christian   doctrine.     This   they  learnt  only  by  rote,  for  it 
suited  the  Friar  to  stimulate  that  peculiar   mental   condition  in  which 
belief  precedes  understanding.     The  schoolmaster,  being  subordinate  to 
tlie  inspector,  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  views  of  the  priest.       Few  Spaniards  took  the  trouble  to   learn 
native  dialects  (of  which   there  are  about   30),  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  natives  can   speak  intelligible   Spanish.     There  is  no 
literature  in  dialect.     There  were  many  villnges  with  untrained  masters 
vv'ho  could  not    speak    Spanish — there    were    other   villages   with    no 
•^<'hools  at  all. 

As  the  poorest  families  generally  depend  on  agriculture,  living  in 
fiJnil  districts  remote  from  the  villages,  compulsory  educjition — even 
^iich  as  it  was — was  not  possible,  consequently  the  majority  grew  up 
•!^  untutored  as  when  they  were  liorn. 

nomc  discipline  and  training  of  manners  were  quite  ignored,  even 
ii-  well-to-do  families.  Children  were  left  without  control,  and  allowed 
^^>  do  just  as  they  pleased,  hence  they  became  ill-behaved  and  i)oorish. 

Vide  "  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  dc  Indias,"  Icy  V.,  tit.  XIII.,  lib.  I. 
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Planters  of  nieaiis,  and  otliers  who  coukl  afford,  it,  sent  their  sojis 
and  daughters  to  private  schools,  oi-  to  the  colleges  under  the  direction 
o£  the  priests  in  Manila,  Jaro  (IMoilo  Province)  or  Cehii.  A  few — very 
few — sent  tiieir  sons  to  study  in  Kurope,  or  in  Hongkong. 

The  leacliiMg  offered  to  students  in  Manila  was  very  advanced,  as 
will  he  seen  from  the  following  Syllahus  of  Education  in  the  Munici[)al 
Atlienauim  of  the  Jesuits  : — 

Algebra.  liATiN  Composition. 

Arithmetic.  Mechanics. 

Agriculturiu.  Mercantile  Arithmetic. 

Commerce,  NATUiiAL  History, 

Commercial  Law.  Thysics  and  Chemistry. 

Commeroiau  Geography.  riiiLosoPHY. 

1']  N  Q  L I  s  H .  Painting. 

French.  IIhetoric  and  Poetry, 

Geometry.  Spanish  Classics. 

G  L>  E  E  K .  S  P  AN  I S  H    C  O  M  P  OS  IT  1 0  N  . 

His  t  oii  y  .  T  o  p  o  g  r  a  p  h  y. 

Latin  Grammar.  Trigonometry. 

In  the  highest  GhW  School  —  the  Santa  Isahel  College  —  t!io 
following  was  the  curriculum,  viz.  : — 

Arithmetic.  History  ob^  tiie  Philippines. 

Drawing.  Music. 

Dp.ess-Cutting.  Needlesyork. 

French.  Physics. 

(Geography.  Reading — Prose  and  Verse, 

G EOM etry.  Spanish  G  ramm ar. 

(iEology.  Sacred  History. 

History  of  Spain. 

There  were  also  (for  girls),  the  Colleges  of  Santa  Catalina,  Saul:? 
Rosa,  La  Concordia,  the  Municipal  School,  etc.  A  few  were  sent  i^> 
the  Italian  Convent  in  Hongkong. 

A  college  known  as  Saint  Thomas'  was  founded  in  Manila  In'  Fr;!.v 
Miguel  do  Venavides,  third  Archhisliop  of  Manila,  hetween  the  yc;c-^ 
1603   and  1610.     He   contrihutcd  to  it  his  library  and$l,()0(),  to  wlnr-'i 
was  added  a  donation  hy  tlie  Bisho})  of  Nueva  Segovia  of  $3,000  na 
his  library. 

In  1620,  it  already  had  professors  and  masters  under  Govcrnrncn- 
protection.  It  received  ihree  Pa.|)al  l>riefs  for  H)  years  eacii,  permit tiiR: 
students  to  graduate  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  It  was  then  raiso" 
to  the  status  of  an  University  in  the  time  of  Philip  I\^.,  by  Papal  !>'!'' 
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of  2()tli  November,  1645.  The  first  rector  of  Saiut  Thomas'  University 
was  Fraj  Martin  Real  do  hi  Cruz.  In  the  meantine,  the  elesiiits' 
University  li!i(l  been  esta])]ishcd.  Until  1615,  it  was  the  only  place  of 
learniog  snperior  to  primary  education,  and  conferred  degrees.  The 
Saint  Thomas'  University  (under  the  direction  of  Dominican  Friars) 
i?ow  disputed  the  Jesuits'  privilege  to  do  so,  claiming  for  themselves 
exclusive  right  ])y  Papal  Bull.  A  law  suit  followed,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Manila  decided  in  favour  of  Saint  Thomas'.  The  Jesuits 
appealed  to  the  King  against  tiiis  decision.  The  Suprcime  Council  of 
the  Indies  was  consulted,  and  revoked  the  decision  of  the  Manila 
vSupreme  Court,  so  tliat  the  two  Universities  continued  to  give  degrees 
until  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  Colony  in  1768.  From  1785, 
vSaint  Tliomas'  University  was  styled  the  '^  lloyal  University,"  and  was 
declared  to  rank  equally  with  the  Peninsula  Universities. 

There  was  also  the  Dominican  College  of  San  Juan  do  Letran, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  l7th  century,  the  Jesuit  Normal  School, 
the  Convent  of  Mercy  for  Orphan  Students,  and  the  College  of  Saint 
Joseph.  This  last  was  founded  in  1601,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits.  King  Philip  V.  gave  it  the  title  of  Poyal  College,  and  allowed 
an  escutcheon  to  be  erected  over  the  entrance.  The  same  king  endowed 
three  professorial  chairs  with  §10,000  each.  Latterly  it  was  governed 
by  the  Rector  of  the  University,  whilst  the  administration  Avas  confided 
to  a  licentiate  in  pharmacy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  evacuation,  therefore,  the  only  university 
m  the  City  of  Manila  was  that  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  was  em|)owered 
to  issue  diplomas  of  licentiate  in  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  pharmacy 
to  all  successful  candidates,  and  to  confer  degrees  of  LL.D.  The 
uivestiture  (which  the  public  were  allowed  to  witness)  was  presided  over 
hy  the  rector  of  the  university,  a  Dominican  Friar  ;  and  the  speeches 
]>recediug  and  following  the  ceremony,  vv^hich  Vv^as  serai-religious,  were 
J>^ade  in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  connection  with  this  universitj^,  tliere  was  the  modern  Saint 
i  uonias'  College  for  preparing  students  for  the  university. 

One  of  the  most   interesting  and  amusing  types  of  (he  native,  was 

tne  average  college  student  from  the  provinces.     After  a  course  of  twOy 

^'^''ce,  np  to  eight  years,  he  learnt  to  imitate  European  dress  and  ape 

Gstern  manners  ;    to  fantastically  dress    his    hair  ;    to  wear    patent 

'-'athcr   shoes,  jewellery,  and  a   felt    hat   d   la  dcrnicrc  mode  adjusted 
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carefully  towards  one  side  of  Ins  head.  He  went  to  the  theatre,  drove 
a  "  tilbury,"  and  attended  native  reunions^  to  deploy  his  abilities  l^cfore 
the  heau  save  of  his  class.  He  reminded  one,  in  fact,  of  the  Calcutta 
Baboo  Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  his  residence  in  the  capital,  he  was 
supposed  to  learn,  amongst  other  subjects,  Latin,  Divinity,  Philosophy, 
and  sometimes  Theology,  preparatory,  in  many  cases,  to  following  his 
father's  occupation  of  plantiog  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  rice.  The 
average  student  had  barely  an  outline  idea  of  cither  physical  or  political 
geography,  whilst  his  notions  of  Spanish  or  universal  liistory  were  very 
chaotic.  I  really  think  that  the  Manila  newspapers — poor  iXH  they 
were — contributed  very  largely  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  this 
Colony. 

Still  there  are  cases  of  an  ardent  genius  shining  as  an  exception  to 
his  race.  Amongst  the  few,  there  v/ere  two  brothers  named  Lima — 
tlio  one  was  a  notably  skilful  performer  on  the  guitar  and  violin,  who, 
however,  died  at  an  early  age.  The  other,  Juan  Luna,  developed  a 
natural  ability  for  painting.  A  work  of  liis  own  conception — the 
'' Spoliarium,"  executed  by  him  in  Eome  in  1884,  gained  the  second 
prize  at  the  Madrid  Academy  EAhibition  of  Oil  Paintings.  Tiie  Muni- 
cipality of  Barcelona  purchased  this  clhrf  d'mwre  for  tlio  City  Hall. 
Other  famous  productions  of  his  are,  "  The  Battle  of  Lepanto,"  "  The 
Death  of  Cleopatra,"  and  "  The  Blood  Compact."  This  last  master- 
piece was  accpiired  by  the  Municipjility  of  Manila  for  the  City  Hall, 
but  was  removed  when  tlic  Tagalog  Re])el]ion  broke  ord,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  understood  after  reading  Chapter  XXVI.  Tliis  artist,  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  was  a  second  mate  on  ])oard  a  saili'-ig  ship,  when 
his  gifts  were  recognized,  jiud  means  v/erc  furr.ished  liim  with  whicli 
to  study  in  Rome.  His  talent  v/as  (pdte  exceptional,  for  these  Islanders 
are  not  an  artistic  people.  Tliey  (in  general)  have  no  admiration  for 
the  most  lovely  scenery  and  beautiful  forms  in  Nature,  nor  then' 
reproduction.  They  form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  eJapanese  in  tins 
respect.  Pacte,  in  the  Lagiina  Province,  is  the  only  place  in  the 
provinces  I  know  of  vvdicre  there  are  scu]})tors  by  profession.  The 
Academy  (in  Manila)  is  open  to  all  comers  of  all  nationr.iities,  and,  as 
an  ex-student,  under  its  prof essors  Don  Lorenzo  Rocha  an^l  Don  Agastni 
Saez,  I  can  attest  to  their  cntln.isiasm  for  the  progress  of  their  pnpiis. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  v/ith  a  native — Jose  Rizal — v.  ho  vsX'ut 
to  Germany  and  Spain  to  study,  and  returned  with  his  titles  of  doctor  m 
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medicine,  pliilosophy,  and  Jirts.  In  1886  he  wrote  a  very  readable 
novel,  entitled  "Noli  mo  Tangore,"  nnd  otlicr  works.  Also  in  1887, 
as  an  oculist,  he  performed  a  dillicult  operation  very  successfully  in 
Calamba  (Lagnna  Froviiico).  His  biography,  however,  is  more 
niiiintely  referred  to  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

In  the  General  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  in  Manila,  I  was  shown 
an  excellent  specimen  of  wood-carving — a  bust  portrait  of  Mr.  Morso 
(the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  Morse  system  of  telograpliy) — the  work 
of  a  native  sculptor. 

Another  promising  native,  Vicente  Francisco,  exhibited  some  good 
sculpture  wor::  in  the  Philippine  Exhibition,  lield  in  Madrid  in  1887  ; 
tl'.o  jury  rocommendod  that  he  should  be  allovv^ed  a  pension  by  tho 
State,  to  study  in  Madrid  and  Home. 

But  the  native  of  cultivated  intellect,  on  /eturuing  from  Europe, 
lo;iud  a  veiy  limited  circle  of  friends  of  his  ovrn  class  and  training. 
If  he  returned  a  lav/yer  or  a  doctor,  he  was  one  too  many,  for  the 
capital  swarmed  with  them  ;  if  he  lia  1  learnt  a  trade,  his  knowledge 
was  useless  outside  Manila,  and  in  his  native  village  his  previous 
feclinical  acquirements  were  usually  profitless. 

The  native  has  an  inherent  passion  for  music.  Musicians  are  to 
I'O  found  in  every  village,  and  even  among  the  very  poorest  classes. 
Tlioro  Avas  scarcely  a  parish  ^vithoutits  orchestra,  and  this  natural  taste 
v,as  laudably  encouraged  by  the  priests.  Some  of  these  bands  acquired 
;■  reat  local  fame,  and  were  sought  for  wherever  there  was  a  fctist  miles 
«vsva,y.  The  players  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  listeners,  and 
they  vrould  keep  at  it  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  long  as  their  bodily 
^■-rength  lasted.  Girls  from  six  years  of  age  learn,  to  })!ay  the  liarp 
;.!ni()st  by  instinct,  and  college  girls  quickly  learn  the  piano.  There 
-re  no  native  composers — tliey  iire  Init  hnitators.  There  is  an  absence 
of  sentimental  feeling  in  tlie  execution  of  sot  ]n<isic  (which  is  all 
iMU'opcau),  and  this  is  the  only  drawback  to  their  becoming  line 
instrumentalists.  For  the  same  reason,  classical  nmsic  is  very  little  in 
vogue  among  the  Philippine  people,  who  prefer  dance  pieces  and  ballad 
•'-'•companiments.  In  fr^ct,  a  native  musical  performance  is  so  void  of 
•  >ul  and  true  conception  of  b.armony,  that  at  a  feast  it  is  not  an 
I'iicommon  thing  to  hear  three  bands  playing  close  to  each  otlicr  at  the 
•''•nne  time  ;  and  the  mob  assembled  seem  to  enjoy  tiie  confusion  of  the 
melody.     There  fire  no  Philippine  vocalists  of  repute. 

N  2 
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Tra  vein  ill;-  tliroiigb  the  Pi'oviuco  of  Laguua  in  1882,  1  was,  for  the 
first  time,  impressed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives  in  their  imitation 
of  European  musical  instiiiments.  J  liail,  just  an  hour  before,  emerged 
from  a  dense  forest,  alnindantly  adorned  with  exquisite  foh'age,  and 
where  mniestie  trees,  llonrislung  in  gorgeous  profusion,  ailbrdcd  a 
gratifying  sliclter  from  th,o  scorching  sun.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  genUe  ripple  of'  a  limpid  stream,  brealving  over  the  boulders  on  its 
eoiu-se  towarils  tlic  ravine  below  me.  Neiiher  the  axe  nor  the  plough 
had  thus  far  outraged  Nature  in  tliis  lovely  spot.  Ikit  it  was  JjardJy 
the  moment  to  ponder  on  the  poetic  scene  riround  me,  for  fatigue  and 
lumger  liad  overcome  nearly  all  sentimentality,  and  I  got  [is  quickly  as 
I  could  to  Ihe  hrst  resting-place.  This  I  found  to  be  the  planl:aion 
bungalow  of  a  well-to-do  native  cane-grower. 

There  was  quite  a  imin]>er  of  persons  assembled,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  nK?eting  was,  that  the  sugar  cane  mill  on  the  plantation  had 
that  day  been  blessed  and  baptized  with  holy  water. 

Eeforc  I  was  near  enoiigh,  however,  to  bo  distinguished  as  an 
European — for  it  was  nearly  sunset — I  lieard  the  sound  of  distant 
music  iloaling  through  the  air.  So  strange  an  occurrence  in  such  a 
place  ex<dtcd  my  curiosity  immensely  ;  tlie  surrounding  scene — the 
mystic  straius  of  dying  melody — might  well  have  entranced  a  more 
romantic  nature,  and  I  deternnned  to  iind  out  what  it  all  meant.  1 
succeeded,  and  discovered  that  it  was  a  bandj»oo  orchestra  returning 
from  the  feast  of  the  "baptism  of  the  mill."  Each  instrument  was 
made  of  band)oo,  and  the  players  were  farm  labourers. 

«=  #  tf  'Yf  ^?  *  '* 

Being  niitru'idly  prone  to  snperstiiious  beliefs,  the  islanders  accepted, 
without  dou])ting,  all  the  fantastic  talcs  which  the  early  missionaries 
taught  them.  Miraculous  crosses  healed  the  sick,  cured  the  plagne, 
and  scared  away  the  locusts.  Images,  such  as  the  i/r>///  C/nid  of 
BaTuji,  relieved  them  of  ail  worldly  suiierings.  To  this  day  tiiey 
revere  many  of  these  objects,  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  most  ancient  miraculous  image  in  these  Islands  ap])ears  to  'C 
tlie  Santo  Ki:;o  dc  Cebu~~ihc  Holy  Child  of  Cebu.  It  is  recorded  ihn^ 
on  the  28th  of  July,  Io65,  an  imr>ge  of  the  Child  Jesus  was  fomui  on 
Cebu  Island  sliore  by  a  Basque  soldier  named  Juan  de  Camus.  It  yn- 
venerated  juid  kept  by  the  Austin  Friars.     In  1627.  a  nre  occurred  ni 
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that  Citj,  wlieu  tlio  Cliiirclies  of  Saint  Nicholas  and  of  the  Holy  Child 
were  hurnt  down.  The  image  was  saved,  and  temporarily  placed 
io  cliarge  of  the  liecoleto  priests.  A  fire  also  took  place  on  the  site  of 
the  first  cross  erected  on  the  island  by  Fray  Martin  de  Eada,  the  day 
Legaspi  hinded,  and  it  is  said  that  this  cross,  although  made  of 
bamboo,  was  not  consumed,  Tliere  now  stands  an  Oratory,  Yvdierein 
is  exposed  the  original  cross  on  special  occasions.  Close  by  is  the 
modern  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Child. 

In  June  1887,  the  Prior  of  the  convent  conducted  rne  to  the  strong: 
room  v/here  the  wonderful  image  is  ke])t.  The  Saint  is  of  wood,  al)out 
fifteen  inches  high,  and  laden  with  silver  trinkets,  which  have  been 
presented  on  diifercnt  occasions.  Wlicn  exposed  to  public  view,  it  has 
the  honours  of  fiekl-marshal  accorded  to  it. 

It  is  a  mystic  deity  with  ebon  featui'es — so  difierent  from  the  lovely 
Chikl  presented  to  us  on  canvas  by  the  great  masters.  During  the 
feast  held  in  its  honour  (20th  of  January),  pilgrims  from  tlie  remotest 
districts  of  the  island  and  from  across  tiie  seas  come  to  purify  their 
souls  at  the  shrine  of  "  The  Holy  Child.'* 

L]  the  same  room  is  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Madonna,  besides  two 
large  tin  boxes  containing  sundry  arms,  legs,  and  heads  of  Saints,  with 
their  robes  in  readiness  for  adjustment  on  procession  days.  The  patron 
of  Ce!)U  City  is  Saint  Vidal. 

Tlie  legend  of  the  celestial  protector  of  Manila  is  not  k^ss 
uitcrestiug.  It  is  related  that  hi  iJilao,  uear  Manila,  a  wooden  image 
of  Saint  Francis  de  Assisi,  which  was  in  the  house  of  a  native  named 
AkjMso  Cuyapit,  was  seen  to  weep  so  copiously,  that  many  cloths  Avere 
iiioistencd  by  its  tears. 

Tiie  image,  with  its  bauds  open,  during  three  Iiours,  asked  God's 
nlessmg  on  Manila.  Then,  on  closing  its  hands,  it  grasped  a  cross  and 
^'^'^U  so  firndy,  that  these  appeared  to  be  one  and  tlie  same  thing. 
>  (>ws  wei-c  made  to  the  Saint,  who  was  declared  protector  of  the 
^  ''pibil,  and  the  said  image  is  nov>^  to  be  seen  in  the  Franciscan 
^^^urch,  under  the  ap])ellation  of  Saint  Francis  of  Tears- — San 
l'r((nc,sco  de  las  lagrlmas. 

'^?/r  Lady  of  Casaysay^  near  I'aal,  in  Eataugas  Province,  has 
'^  ^  u  revered  for  many  years  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  So 
^-■^'thusuistic  was  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  power  of  this  image,  that 
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the  galleons   v/heu  passing   tli3  Eataiigas   coast  on  their  'way   to   ;ind 
from  Mexico  were  accustomed  to  fire  a  sahiic  from  their  gnus. 

This  image  was  picked  np  hy  a  native  in  liis  fishing  not,  and  he 
placed  it  in  a  cave,  where  it  wiis  discovered  hy  otlicr  natives,  who 
imagined  tliey  saw  many  extraordinary  lights  aronnd  it.  According  to 
the  local  legend,  they  heard  sweet  sonorous  music  proceeding  from  the 
same  spot,  and  the  image  came  forwjird  and  spoke  to  a  native  woman, 
who  had  hroiight  lier  companions  to  adore  the  Saint. 

The  history  of  tlio  many  shrines  all  over  the  Colony  would  well  fill 
a  volume  ;  however,  hy  far  the  most  popular  one  is  that  of  the  Virgin 
of  Antipole — Naestra  Senora  de  Bticn  Viaje  y  de  la  Paz^  "  Ou.r  Lady 
of  Good  Voyage  and  Peace.'' 

This  image  is  said  to  liavo  wrought  many  miracles.  It  was  first 
hronght  from  Acapulco  (Mexico)  in  1626  in  the  State  galleou,  by  Juan 
Nifio  de  Tabora,  who  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  these  Islands 
by  King  Philip  IV.  The  Saint,  it  is  alleged,  had  encountered 
numberless  reverses  between  that  time  and  the  year  1672,  since  whicli 
date  it  is  safely  lodged  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Antipole — a  village 
in  the  Military  District  of  Morong — in  the  custody  of  the  Austia 
Friars  until  the  year  1898. 

In  the  inontli  of  May,  thousands  of  ijoople  repair  to  this  slu'inc  ; 
indeed,  this  village  of  3,800  iidiabilants  cliiefly  depends  upon  iho 
pilgrims  for  its  existence,  for  the  laiul  within  tlio  juriiwliction  of 
Antipolo  is  all  mountainous  and  very  limited  in  extent.  The  ])ric,^ts 
also  did  a  very  good  trade  in  prints  of  Saints,  rosaries,  etc.,  for  the 
sale  of  which  they  opened  a  shop  during  the  feast  inside  the  conv(  nt 
just  in  front  of  the  entrance.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 
village  by  visitors  during  the  pilgrimage  has  ].)ecn  roughly  conipute<l 
to  be  $30,000.     They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  islands 

The  legends  of  the  Saint  arc  best  described  in  a  pamphlet  publish:  1 
in  Manih;,,^  from  which  I  take  the  following  mfoi'mation. 

The  writer  snys  that  the  people  of  Acapulco  (Mexico)  were  loth  if> 
part  vvdth  their  Holy  Image,  but  the  saintly  Virgin  being  disposed  h> 
Buccour  the  inhaljitants  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  she  herself  smootlicu  :n  = 
difficulties, 

»  ^'Historia  de  Kuestra  Senora  La  A^irgen  de  Antipolo,"  by  M.  Romero,  Main]:^- 
1886. 
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DHiiiig  her  first  voyago  in  tlio  moiitli  of  March,  1626,  a  tem])est 
tiro;-;e,  wlsith  was  cahiied  by  the  Virgin,  and  all  arrived  safely  at  the 
shores  of  Manila.  The  Virgin  was  then  taken  in  procession  to  the 
Cciflujdral,  v/Iiilst  the  chnrcli  hells  tolled  and  the  artillery  thundered 
forth  salutes  of  welcome. 

A  solemn  Mass  was  celelyratecl,  at  w^liicli  all  tiic  religious 
conjmunities,  civil  authorities,  and  a  niiiltitii'le  of  people  assisted. 

Six  years  afterwards,  the  Governor-General  Tahora  died. 

By  his  wnll  he  intrusted  the  Virgin  to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
whilst  a  church  was  being  built  under  the  direction  of  Father  Jnau 
Salazar  for  her  special  reception.  During  the  erection  of  this  church, 
the  Virgin  often  descended  from  the  altar  and  displayed  herself 
amongst  the  flowery  branches  of  a  tree,  cidled  by  tiic  natives  Antipolo 
(^A jiocarp  us  incisa) , 

The  tree  itself  was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  precious  relie  l)y  the 
natives,  v/r.o,  leaf  by  leaf  and  branch  l)y  branch,  were  gradually  carrying 
it  ofF.  Then  FafJier  Sabizar  decreed  that  the  treo  should  servo  for  a 
pedestal  to  the  Divine  Miraculous  Image — heuce  the  title  **  Virgin  of 
Antipole." 

In  1639  the  Chinese  rebelled  against  the  Spanish  authority. 

In  their  furious  march  through  the  ruins  and  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  and  amidst  the  wailing  of  tlie  crowd,  they  attacked  the 
Sjinctuary  wdierein  reposed  the  Virgin.  Seizing  the  Holy  Image,  they 
cast  it  into  the  flames,  aud  wdien  all  around  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
there  stood  the  Virgin  of  Antipole,  respder.dent  wdth  her  hair,  her  lace, 
licr  ribbons  and  adornments  intact,  and  her  beautiful  body  of  brass 
without  w^ound  or  blemish  ! 

I\assionate  at  seeing  frustrated  their  designs  to  destroy  the  deified 
protectress  of  the  Christians,  a  rebel  stabbed  her  in  the  face,  aud  all 
the  resources  of  art  have  ever  failed  to  heal  the  lasting  wound. 

Again  the  Virgin  was  enveloped  in  Cumics,  which  hid  the  appalling 
sight  of  her  bui'uiug  entrails.  Now  the  Spanisli  troops  arrived,  and 
hdl  upon  the  lieretical  marauders  wn'th  grc:it  slaughter  ;  then,  glancing 
^vuli  trcml)ling  anxiety  upon  tlie  scene  of  the  outrage,  beliold  !  Avith 
->'^onishment  they  descried  the  Holy  Image  upon  a  pile  of  ashes — 
uiduirt  ! 

^^  ith  renewed  enthusiasm,  the  Spanish  infantry  bore  away  the 
^  i'gni   on   their   shoulders  iu  triumph,   and    Sebastian  Ilurtado,   the 
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Governor- GeDeral  at  the  time,  liad  hor  coiivejed  to  Cavite  to  be  the 
patroness  of  the  faithful  upon  tlio  high  seas. 

A  galleon  a.rrivcJ  at  Cavite,  and  being  unable  to  go  into  port,  the 
commander  anchored  oiFat  a  distance. 

Then  tlie  Governor-General,  Diego  Fajardo,  sent  the  Virgin  on 
board,  and,  by  her  lielp,  a  passage  was  found  for  the  vessel  to  enter. 

Later  on,  twelve  Dutch  war  ships  appeared  oiF  Mariveles,,  a  point 
to  the  n.orth  of  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay.  They  had  come  to  attjick 
Cavite,  and  in  their  hour  of  danger  the  Spaniards  appealed  to  the 
Virgin,  who  gave  them  a  complete  victory  over  the  Dutchmen,  causing 
tliem  to  flee,  with  their  commander  mortally  wounded.  During  the 
affray,  the  Virgin  had  been  taken  away  for  safety  on  board  tlio  "  San 
Diego,"  commanded  by  Cepeda.  In  1650  this  vessel  returned,  and  the 
pious  prelate,  Jose  Millau  Poblete,  thought  he  perceived  clear 
indications  of  an  eager  desire  on  the  j)arr,  of  the  Virgin  to  retire  to 
her  Sanctuary. 

The  people  too  clamoured  for  the  Saint,  attributing  the  many 
calamities  with  which  they  were  afiiicted  at  that  period  to  her  absence 
from  their  shores.  Assailed  by  enemies,  frequently  threatened  by  the 
Dutch,  lamenting  the  loss  of  several  galleons,  and  distressed  by  a  serious 
earthqujike,  their  only  hope  reposed  in  the  beneficent  aid  of  the  Virgin 
of  Antipole. 

But  the  galleon  '*  San  Francisco  Xavier  '*  feared  to  make  the 
journey  to  Mexico  without  the  saintly  support,  and  for  the  sixth  time 
the  Virgin  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  Acapulco  the  galleon  lay  at  anchor  until  March,  1653,  wIicmi 
the  newly  appointed  Governor-General,  Sabiniano  Manrique  de  Lara, 
Archbishop  Miguel  Poblete,  Fray  Eodrigo  Cardenas,  Bishop-elect  of 
Cagayari,  and  many  other  passengers  embarked  and  set  sail  for  Manila. 
Their  sufferings  during  the  voyage  were  horrible.  Almost  overcome 
oy  a  violent  storin,  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  Ilain  poured  nr 
torrents,  whilst  lier  decks  were  washed  by  the  surging  waves,  and  nil 
WT.s  on  the  point  of  utter  destruction.  In  this  plight  the  Virgin  Avas 
exliorted,  and  not  in  vain,  for  at  her  command  the  sea  lessened  its  furr, 
the  wind  calmed,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  ceased.  Black 
threatening  clouds  dispersed,  and  under  a  beautiful  blue  sky  a  fair  winJ 
wafted  the  galleon  safely  to  the  port  of  Cavite. 
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These  eireniYistaiices  gained  for  the  Saint  the  title  of  "Virgin  of 
Good  Voyage  and  Peace  "  ;  and  the  sailors  Avho  acknowledged  that 
their  lives  were  saved  hy  her  snblinie  intercession — followed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  nulitary  chiefs — carried  tlie  image  to  her 
retreat  in  Antipolo  (8th  Septein])er,  1653),  where  it  was  intended  she 
should  permanently  remain.  However,  deprived  of  the  succour  of 
the  Saint,  misfortunes  again  overtook  the  galleons.  Three  of  them 
were  lost,  and  the  writer  of  the  brochure  to  Avhich  I  refer  supposes 
(Chap.  IV.)  that  perchance  the  sea,  suffering  from  the  number  of 
furrows  cut  by  the  keels  of  tlie  ships,  had  determined  to  take  a  fierce 
rcvefige  by  swallowing  them  up  ! 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  Virgin  condescended  to  accompany  a 
galleon  to  Mexico,  bringing  her  back  safely  to  these  shores  in  1672. 

Tins  was  the  Virgin\s  last  sea  voyage.  Again,  and  for  ever,  she 
was  conveyed  by  the  joyous  multitude  to  her  resting  place  in  Antipolo 
Church,  and,  on  her  journey  thither,  there  was  not  a  tlower,  adds  the 
chronicler,  which  did  not  greet  her  by  opening  a  bud — not  a  mountain 
pigeon  which  remained  in  silence,  whilst  the  breezes  and  the  rivulets 
poured  forth  their  silent  murmurings  of  ecstacy.  Saintly  guardian  of 
the  soul,  dispersing  muiulane  evils— no  colours,  the  historian  tells  U3, 
can  paint  the  animation  of  the  faithful  ;  no  discourse  can  descj-ibo  the 
consolation  of  the  pilgrims  in  their  refuge  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy 
V  irgin  of  Antipolo. 


Y(;t  the  village  of  Antipolo  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  centre  of 
I'sigandage,  the  resort  of  murderous  highwaymen,  the  focus  of  crime. 
What  a  strange  contrast  to  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  immortjil 
fhviiuty  enclosed  within  its  Sanctuary  ! 

The  most  lucrative  undertaking  in  the  Colony  is  thjit  of  a  shrine, 
^t  yields  all  gain  and  no  possible  loss.  Among  the  most  popular  of 
ilie^c  ''Miraculous  Saint   Shows"  was   that   of   Gusi,  belonging   to   a 

>>:i'ive   Father   M G ,   late   parish   priest  of   ling,   in   A'cgros 

Inland.  At  Gusi,  half-au-hour's  walk  from  the  Fathers  parisli  church, 
'^'''iis  enthroned  San  Joaquin,  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  consoled 
^''('  faithful  or  relieved  them  of  their  sufferings.  Ills  spouse,  Santa 
-^^^a,  having  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  town  of  Molo  (Yloilo 
-  i'ovmcc),  was  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Sau  Joaquin  once  a  year. 
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He  was  absent  on  the  journey  at  least  a  fortnight,  but  the  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shrine  being  sanctified  the  clientele  was  not 
disperseiL  Some  sceptics  have  dared  to  doubt  whether  San  Joaquin 
really  paid  this  visit  to  his  saintly  wife,  and  alleged  that  his  absence 
was  feigiiod,  firstly  to  make  his  presence  longed  for,  and  secondly  to 
remove  the  cobwebs  from  his  hallowed  brow,  and  give  him  a  wash  and 
brush  up  for  the  year.  It  paid  well  for  years — every  devotee  Icaviog 
bis  mite.  At  the  time  of  my  pilgrimage  there,  the  holy  Father's  son 
was  the  petty  Governor  of  the  same  town  of  Hug. 

Shrine-owners  are  apparently  no  friends  of  free  trade.  In  1888 
there  was  a  great  commotion  amongst  them  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  vrould-be  competitor  and  a  gownsman  had  conspired,  in 
Pampanga  Province,  to  establish  a  Miraculous  Saint,  by  concealing 
an  image  in  a  field  in  order  that  it  should  "  make  itself  manifest  to 
the  faithful,"  and  thenceforth  become  a  source  of  income. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  a  church  near  Manila  a  few  years  ago,  an 
image  was  made  to  move  the  parts  of  its  body  as  the  reverend  preaclicr 
exhorted  it  in  the  course  of  his  sermon.  When  he  appealed  to  the 
saint,  it  wagged  its  head  or  extended  its  arms,  whilst  tlie  female 
audience  wept  and  wailed.  Such  a  scandalous  disturbance  did  it 
provoke,  that  the  exhibition  Avas  even  too  monstrous  for  the  clergy 
themselves,  and  the  Archbishop  proiiibitcd  it.  But  religion  has  imiwj 
wealth-producing    branches.     In    January,    1889,   a    friend    of    mi  no 

^J M ^   of  Negros)  showed  me  an  account  rendered  l)y  tli(3 

Superior  of  the  Jesuits'  School  for  the  education  of  his  sons,  each  of 
whom  was  charged  v^itli  one  dollar  as  a  gratuity  to  the  Pope,  to  iudiicc 
him  to  canonize  a  deceased  member  of  their  order.  JSTevertlielcss,  1 
have  been  most  j^ositivcly  assured  by  friends,  whose  good  faith  1 
ought  not  to  doubt,  that  San  Pascual  Bailon  really  has,  on  uKUiy 
occasions,  had  compassion  on  barren  women  (their  friends)  and  given 
them  offspring. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  holy  waters  transported  to  Negros  islfuui 
from  the  Concepcion  district  (Pauay  Island),  for  which  the  stcaine'' 
'^  llapido  "  v*'as  specially  chartered  from  Yloilo,  failed  to  prolong  tn> 
days  of  my  late  friend  A M ,  of  Pago. 

Trading   upon  the    credulity  of    devout    enthusiasts    by  fetichi.^ra 
and  shrine  quackery  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics.     - 
layman  named  P ,  in  Yloilo,  some  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  a. 
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official  of  the  prison,  known  as  tlie  "  Cotta,''  conceived  the  idea  of 
declaring  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Ch-ild  Jesus  had  ^ippeared  in  the 
well  of  the  prison,  where  they  took  a  ])ath  and  disappeiired.  When,  at 
length,  the  helief   became  popidar,  hundreds   of  natives  went  there  to 

got  water  from  llio  well,  and  F imposed   a   tax  on  the   pilgrims. 

V ,  wlio  at  one  time   possessed  a  modest  fortune,  and  owned  tv/o 

of  the  best  houses  in  the  Square  of  Yloilo,  subsequently  became 
miserably  poor. 

The  Feast  of  Tigbaiiang  (a  few  miles  from  Yloilo),  which  takes 
place  in  January,  is  also  much  frequented,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
porionned  ])y  the  patron  Saint  of  the  tovrn.  The  faith  in  the  power 
of  this  minor  divinity  to  dispel  bodily  sulTering  is  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  members  of  the  most  enlightened  families  of  Yloilo  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  go  to  Tigl)auang  simply  to  atteud  High  Mass, 
and  go  1)ack  home  at  once.  I  have  seen  steamers  return  to  Y^loilo 
from  this  feast  so  crowded  v/ith  passengers,  that  thei"o  was  oidy 
standing  room  for  them. 

An  oppro])rious  form  of  religious  imposture — and  I  judged  the 
most  contemptilde — which  frequently  oilended  the  public  eye,  was  the 
practice  oE  prowling  about  with  doll-saints  in  the  streets  and  })ul)lic 
highwr.ys.  A  vagrant,  too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest  sul)sistcnce, 
procui-ed  a  liccijce  from  tiie  monks  to  hawk  about  a  wooden  box  Vvdth  a 
^loll  or  print  inside  and  a  pane  of  glass  in  front.  This  he  offered  to 
hold  before  the  nose  of  any  ignorant  passer-by  who  was  vdlling  to  pay 
for  the  boon  of  kissing  the  glass  ! 

During  Holy  Week,  a  few  years  ago,  the  captain  of  the  Civil 
(uiarJ.  in  Taj^abas  I^'oviuce  went  to  the  town  of  Atimonan,  and  saw 
siatives  in  the  streets  almost  iii  a  state  of  nudity  doing  penance 
"lor  tiie  Avounds  of  Our  Lord.''  They  vrere  actually  beating  them- 
selves with  flails,  some  of  which  were  made  of  iron  chain,  and  others 
of  rope  witli  thongs  of  rattan  cane.  He  confiscated  the  flails — one 
oi  which  he  g:ive  to  me — and  effectually  assisted  the  fanatics  in  their 
Penitent  castigation.  Alas  !  to  Avhat  excesses  will  faith,  unrestrained 
hy  reason,  bring  one  ! 

I  be    result    of    tuition    in    mystic    influences     is    sometimes    de- 

^-'0])ed   in  the  a-ppejirance   of  native  Santones, — indolent  scamps  who 

"^-ver  cnt  their  hair,  and   roam  about  in  remote  \illages  and   districts, 

-igning  the  possession  of  supernatural  gifts,  and  the  faculty  of  saving 
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soiiis  uiKl  curing  diseases,  with  tlie  object  of  living  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  ignorant.  I  have  never  liappened  to  meet  more  than  one  oi'  these 
creatures — an  escaped  convict  named  Apok)nio,  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Cabuyao  (Laguna  Province),  wlio,  assuming  the  cliaracter  of  a  prophet 
and  worker  of  miracles,  had  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Pablo 
village.  I  have  often  heard  of  them  in  other  places,  notal)ly  in  Capis 
Province,  where  the  pursuit  of  tlie  Santones  by  the  Civil  Gna,rd  was 
for  a  while  the  local  theme  of  conversation. 

The  sale  of  Masses  is  a  very  old-establislied  custom  of  the  Poman 
Catholic  Church,  but  it  never  appeared  to  me  in  so  practical  and 
business-like  a  light  as,  when  in  Pastii^ao  (Pi-ovince  of  Camnrines  Sur), 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  188G,  I  hejird  a  certain  Father  Carlos,  who 
was  gohig  to  Spain  on  a  special  mission,  stj'ike  a  serious  bargain  witli 
a  Spaniard  residing  in  Nueva  Cacci"es.  The  priest  proposed  to  send 
to  his  friend  a  ham  from  Gallicia  for  every  ten  Mass  orders  lie  received 
from  him.  The  bargain  being  accepted,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  the  ham  and  the  value  of  the  fees  of  ten  Masses, 
chuckling  over  the  nett  profits  in  perspective. 

The  Sj)anish  clergy  were  justiiiably  zealous  in  guarding  tlie  native 
classes  from  the  knowledge  of  other  doctrines  which  would  only 
lead  them  to  immeasurable  bewilderment.  Hence  all  the  natives 
who  Avcre  entirely  under  Spanish  domirnon,  i.^.,  all  tlic  indigenous 
population,  excepting  the  independent  and  semi-independent  tribes, 
are  Poman  Catholics. 

This  blind  obedience  to  one  system  of  Christianity,  even  in  its 
grossly  exaggerated  form,  had  the  eifcct  desired  by  the  State,  of 
bringing  about  social  unity  to  an  advanced  degree.  Yet,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  it  appears  evident  that  the  native  understands 
extremely  little  of  the  "inward  and  spiritual  grace"  of  religion. 
He  is  so  material  and  realistic,  so  devoid  of  all  conception  of  things 
abstract,  tliat  Ids  ideas  rarely,  if  ever,  soar  beyond  tlie  conteinplatioa 
of  the  "outward  and  visible  signs"  of  Cliristian  belief,  Tlie  symbols 
of  faith  and  the  observance  of  religious  rites  are  to  him  religion  itself. 
He  also  confounds  morality  with  religion.  Natives  go  to  clinrcif 
because  it  is  the  custom.  Often  if  a  native  cjinnot  put  on  a  clean 
shirt,  he  abstains  from  going  to  Mass.  The  petty  Governor  oi  ^^ 
town  was  compelled  to  go  to  High  Mass,  accompanied  by  ^^'^ 
''  ministry."     In    some    towns,   the    Barangay    Chiefs    were  fined  or 
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beaten  if  tliej  were  absent  from  church  on  Sundays  and  certain 
Feast  Days/ 

As  to  the  women,  little  or  no  pressure  was  necessary  to  oblige 
tlieni  to  attend  Mass  :  many  of  them  pass  half  their  existence  l^etween 
adoration  of  the  images,  Mariolatry  and  tlie  confessional. 

Undoubtedly,  Roman  CJatholicism  a})])ears  to  be  the  form  of 
Christianity  most  successful  in  proselytizing  uncivilized  races,  which 
are  innpressed  more  with  their  eyes  than  their  understanding. 

The  pagan  idols,  wliich  reappeared  in  the  form  of  martyrs  in 
primitive  times,  still  gratify  the  instinctive  want  of  visible  deities  to 
uncultivated  minds.  The  heathen  rites,  originally  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  appease  the  pagans  in  the  earliest  ages,  sucli  as 
pom|)ons  ritual,  lustrous  gold  and  silver  Arises,  magnificent  I'obes,  and 
glittering  processional  shows,  serve,  where  intellectual  reasoning  would 
fail,  to  convince  the  neophyte  of  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  system 
and  the  intallibility  of  its  professors'  precepts. 

The  parish  priest  of  Lipa,  a  town  in  Eatangas  Province,  related 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  having  on  one  occasion  distributed  all  his 
stock  of  pictures  of  the  Saints  to  those  who  had  come  to  sec  him  on 
parochial  business,  he  had  to  content  the  last  suppliant  with  an  empty 
raisin  box,  without  noticing  that  on  the  lid  there  was  a  coloured  print 
of  Garibaldi.  Later  on,  Glaribaldi's  portrait  was  seen  in  a  hut  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  with  candles  around  it,  being  adored  as  a  Saint. 

A  curious  case  of  native  religious  philosophy  was  reported  in  a 
Manila  newspaper.^  A  milkman  was  accused  by  one  of  his  customers  of 
having  adulterated  the  milk  which  he  supplied.  Of  course  ho  denied 
it  at  first,  and  then  yielding  to  more  potent  argument  than  words,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  diluted  the  milk  with  holy  %v (iter  from  the  Church 
Jonts^  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  connnitted  the  sin  lie  was  ])enitent. 

A  Decree  issued  by  Don  Juan  de  Ozacta,  a  ma,f::istrate  of   the  Supreme  Court, 

m  bis  general  visit  of  inspection  to  the   provinces,  dated  2(;th   I\Iay,  IGIH),  enacts 

<hc  following,  viz.  :~"That  Chinese  half-castes  and  headmen  shall  be  connxdled 

to  p;o  to  th(i  church  and  attend  Divine  Service,  and  act  according  to  tiie  customs 

^^Htal)lislied  in  the  villages,"  and  tlie  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  this  mandate  by 

^  male  was  '-20  lashes  in  the  public  highway  and  tw^o  months'  labour  in  the  Eoyal 

'■  hope  Walk  (established  in  Taal),  or  in  tlie  Galleys  of  Cavite."     If  the  delinquent 

^crc  a  female,  the  chastisement  was  '•  one  month  of  public  penance  in  the  churcli," 

^vhilst,  the  Alcalde  or  Governor   of    the  Province  who    did  not  ]>romptly  inilict 

^5io  pimishmcnt  was  to  be  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  "$200,  to  be  pai  I  to  the  Koyal 

Treasury;' 

'-'  "Diario  de  Manila,"  Saturday,  July  28th,  1888. 
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^i:  ^^  *  =!?  :;?  =??  * 

Although  Slavery  was  prohibited  by  law  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  11./  it  nevertheless  still  exists  in  an  occult  form  among  the 
natives.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  its  victims  appeal  to  ilie  law  for  redress, 
firstly,  because  of  tlieir  ignorance,  and  secondly,  because  the  untutored 
class  have  an  innate  horror  of  resisting  anciently  cstabiished  custom, 
and  it  woidd  never  occur  to  them  to  do  so.  On  tlic  other  hand,  in  the 
time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  numberless  procnradorcs  and  pica-plcitos 
— touting  solicitors — had  no  interest  in  taking  up  cases  so  profitless  to 
themselves.  Under  the  pretext  of  guaranteeing  a  loan,  parents  readily 
sell  their  children  (male  or  female)  into  bondage  ;  tlie  child  is  handed 
over  to  work  until  t]<o  loan  is  repaid,  but  as  the  day  of  restitution  of 
the  advance  never  arrives,  neither  does  the  liberty  of  the  youthful 
victim.  Among  themselves  it  was  a  law,  and  is  still  a  practised 
custom,  for  the  debts  of  the  parents  to  pass  on  to  the  children,  and,  as 
I  have  said  before,  debts  are  never  repudiated  by  them. 

However,  one  cannot  closely  criticise  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  Philippines,  vdicn  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  in  vogue  in  educated 
England  not  much  over  half  a  century  ago.  Before  tiie  1st  of  August, 
1834,  negroes  were  cauglit  in  public  highways  a?id  shipped  olf  to  the 
colonies,  v/hilst  press  gangs  seizoi!  quondam  free  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
array  and  navy  forces.  When  tiio  c:ise  of  the  negro  James  Somerset 
was  first  brouglit  before  Lord  Mansfield  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  that 
liigli  legal  autliority,  in  agreement  with  all  the  contemporary  lawyers 
of  note,  virtually  decided  that  tlie  slave  trade  could  be  legally  carrieil 
on  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  it  needed  the  persistent 
devotion  of  CL'irkson,  Vv'^ilberforcc.,  E^rougham  and  Fowell  Buxton,  to 
ensure  equality  of  freedom  to  all  British  subjects. 

Labour  seems  to  be  about  equally  distributed  amongst  men  and 
women  in  the  Philippines  ;  each  sex,  as  a  rule,  working  strictly  in  its 
sphere  ;  and  this  may  compare  favourably  witli  the  state  of  rural  society 
as  it  was  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Snules  remarks' : 
*'  The  hard  work  was  cliicfiy  done,  and  the  burdens  borne  by,  tlic 
''  women  ;  ami  if  a  cotter  lost  a  liorse,  it  was   not  umisual  for  him  to 


^  Accordini^  to  Conccpcion,  there  were  headmen  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
who  had  as  many  as  300  slaves,  and  as  a  property  they  ranked  next  ia  value 
to  gold.  Vide  "  Hist.  Gen.  de  Philipinas,"  by  Juan  dc  la  Concepcion,  pub.  n^ 
Manila  in  1788,  in  14  volumes. 

2  Smiles'  "  Self  Help."     Edition  of  1S67,  page  376. 
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<*  marry  a  wife  as  the  cheapest  substitute."  And  again,  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  I  have,  hundreds  of  times,  seen  ships  being  L^den  with 
mineral,  l)rought  down  in  baskets  on  the  heads  of  Basque  women. 

All  the  natives  of  the  domesticated  type  have  disthmt  Malay 
fcatnres — prominent  cheek  bones,  large  and  lively  eyes,  and  flat  noses 
with  dilated  nostrils.  They  are,  on  the  average,  of  rather  low  stature, 
very  rarely  bearded,  and  of  a  copper  colour  more  or  less  dark.  Most  of 
tiio  women  have  no  distinct  line  of  hair  on  the  foreliead.  Some  there 
,'irc  witli  hairy-down  on  the  forehead  v/ithin  an  inch  of  the  eyes,  possibly 
a  reversion  to  a  progenitor  (the  Afacacus  radiata)^  in  wliom  the  forehead 
liad  not  become  quite  naked,  leaving  the  Inn  it  between  tlie  scalp  and 
the  forehead  undefined.  The  hair  of  both  males  and  females  stands  out 
from  the  skin  like  bristles,  and  is  very  coarse.  Children,  from  their 
birtli,  have  a,  spot  at  the  base  of  the  vertebra},  thereby  supporting  the 
tlieory  of  Professor  Huxley's  AntJiropidcs  sub-order — or  man  (^vide 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Chissiiication  of  Animals,"  by  Professor 
Huxley,  1869,  page  99). 

Consanguine  marriages  are  yqtj  common,  and  perhaps  i\\\s  accounts 
for  the  low  intellect  and  mental  del)ility  perceptible  in  many  families. 
Orca-t  numbers  die  amiually  of  fever — especijilly  in  the  spring — and 
lilthough,  in  genenil,  they  may  be  considered  a  robust,  enduring  rjice, 
tliey  a,re  less  capable  than  the  European  of  wirlistaiuling  acnte  disease, 
1  should  say  that  quite  oO°/o  of  the  n;itive  population  are  affected  by 
cutaneous  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by  eating  fish  daily,  and  especially 
^lielMisli.     It  is  known  in  the  Colony  as  Saruas, 

III  1882,  Cholera  7)iorbus  in  epideiiiic  form  ravaged  the  native 
poprtlation,  carrying  oft  tliousands  of  victims,  tlie  exact  number  of 
wlucli  has  never  been  published.  The  ]>rcventive  recommended  by  the 
priests  on  this  occasion,  viz.,  prayer  to  St.  Ivoque,  proved  (piite  ineffectual 
to  stay  the  plague.  Annually  many  natives  suffer  from  vdKit  is  called 
Colrrbi — a  mild  form  of  Cholera,  hat  not  epidemic.  In  tlie  spring, 
''or.llis  always  occur  from  acute  indigestion,  due  to  eating  too  plentifully 
''1  'low  rice.  Mai^y  avIio  have  recovered  fj'om  Cholera  becon.ie  victims  to 
•'  <nsease  known  as  Ileri  Jlcri,  of  wdiich  tlie  symptom  is  r.  swelling  of 
fii;j  legs.  Small-pox  makes  great  ravages,  and  Jfcasles  is  a  common 
^'^'inpluiut,  Lung  and  BrowjUial  affections  arc  very  rare.  The  most 
J^itrful  disease  in  the  Colony  is  Lepros//.  To  my  knowledge  it  is 
i'lovalent  in  the  Province  of   Bulacan  (Luzon),  and   in  the  islands  of 
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Cebu  aod  xsogroH.  There  is  an  asyliiin  for  lepers  near  Manila  (vide 
Chaps.  Y.  and  XXII.)  and  at  Mabolo,  just  outside  the  City  of  Cebu, 
but  no  ]^)ractical  measures  were  ever  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  to 
eradicate  tlie  disease,  Avhieh,  in  Cebu  at  least,  is  known  to  be  spreading. 
The  Spanish  authorities  were  always  too  indifferent  about  the  propaga- 
tion of  leprosy  to  establish  a  home  on  one  island  for  all  male  lepers  and 
another  home  on  another  island  for  female  lepers.  Some  years  ago  I 
read  a  series  of  well-written  articles  on  this  question  published  in  the 
Boletin  de  Cebu^  hj  Dr.  Manuel  Ivogel.^  In  Baliuag  (Eulacan)  there 
are  leper  families,  personally  known  to  me,  who  are  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  general  public.  In  Cebii  and  Xegros  Islands  they  are  permitted  to 
roam  about  on  the  high  roads  and  beg. 

The  Colony  abounds  in  valuable  medicinal  herbs  and  trees,  and 
the  natives  are  acquainted  with  many  eflicaeious  remedies  for  current 
maladies. 


Marriages  between  natives  are  usually  arranged  ])y  the  parents  of 
the  respective  families.  The  luibile  age  of  females  is  from  a])out 
eleven  years.  The  parents  of  the  youug  man  visit  those  of  the  maiden, 
to  approach  the  subject  delicately  iu  an  oratorical  style  of  allegory. 
The  response  is  in  like  manner — shrouded  with  m3^ster3^ — and  the  veil 
is  only  tlirown  off  the  negotiations  when  it  becomes  evident  that  both 
parties  agree.  If  the  young  man  has  no  dow^ry  to  offer,  it  is  frequently 
stipulated  that  he  sliall  serve  on  pro])ation  for  an  indefinite  period  in  tlic 
house  of  his  future  ])ride — as  Jacob  served  Labau  to  make  Kachael  bis 
wife — and  not  a  few  drudge  for  years  with  this  hope  before  them. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  secure  service  gratis,  the  elders  of  the  young 
woman  will  suddenly  dismiss  the  young  man  after  a  prolonged  expec- 
tation, and  take  another  Cat'ipad^  as  he  is  called,  on  the  same  tcrni-^. 
The  old  colonial  legislation — ^' Leyes  de  Indias,"  iu  vain  prohibited  tins 
barbarous  nneient  custom,  and  there  was  a  modern  Spanish  law  whicii 
permitted  the  intended   bride  to   be   "deposited"   away  from  parental 

*  Author  of  "  Lepra  en  Visayas,"  pub.  in  Manila  1897.  deferring  to  Lepr<i?}'j 
«^The  Charity  Rcoord,"  London,  Dec.  L5th,  LS1)8,  says  :—'' Reliable  estimaies  place 
*'  the  numlicr  of  lepers  hi  India.  China,  and  Japan  at  one  million.  About  liaU-'^ 
'^  million  would  probably  be  a  correct  estimate  for  India  only,  althoim^  tJie 
'^  official  num])er  is  less,  <3wiiig  to  tlie  many  who  from  being  hidden,  or  bonicle^-^- 
"  or  from  other  causes,  escape  enumeration." 
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cKstodj,  whilst  the  parents  were  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  the 
uuioii  should  not  take  place.  However,  it  ofteu  liappeus,  that  when 
Cupid  has  already  shot  his  arrow  iuto  the  virginal  breast,  and  the 
betrotiied  foresee  a  determined  opposition  to  their  mutual  hopes,  they 
anticipate  the  privileges  of  matrimony,  and  compel  the  bride's  parents 
to  countenance  their  legitimate  aspirations  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
family.  Honl  soit  qui  mal  y  pcnse — they  simply  force  the  hand  of  a 
dictatorial  motlicr-in  law.  The  women  are  mercenary  in  the  extreme, 
and  if,  on  the  part  of  the  girl  and  her  people,  there  be  a  hitch,  it  is 
generally  on  the  question  of  dollars,  when  both  parties  are  native.  Of 
course,  if  the  suitor  be  European,  no  such  question  is  raised — the 
ambition  of  the  family  and  the  vanity  of  the  girl  being  both  satisfied 
by  the  alliance  itself. 

When  the  proposed  espousals  are  accepted,  the  douations  propter 
nuptias  are  paid  by  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  to  defray  the  wedding 
expenses,  and  often  a  dovvTy  settlement,  called  in  Tagalog  dialect 
*' Z^/r/aymz/rt,"  is  made  in  favorer  of  the  bride.  Yery  rarely  the  bride's 
property  is  settled  on  the  husband.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  The 
Spanish  laAvs  relating  to  married  persons'  property  are  quaint.  If  the 
husband  be  poor,  and  the  wife  well-off,  so  they  mjiy  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  marriage.  He,  as  a  rule,  becomes  a  simple  administrator 
of  her  possessions,  and,  if  honest,  often  depends  on  her  liberality  to 
t^upply  his  own  necessities.  If  he  becomes  bankrupt  in  a  Irusiness  in 
which  he  employed  also  her  capital  or  possessions,  she  ranks  as  a 
creditor  of  the  second,  class  under  the  "  Commercial  Code."  If  she 
<hes,  tlie  poor  husband,  under  no  circumstances,  by  legal  right  (unless 
'Wilder  a  deed  signed  before  a  notary)  derives  any  benefit  from  the  fact 
^'i'  \m  having  espoused  a  rich  w^ife, — her  property  passes  to  their 
legitimate  issue  or, — in  default  thereof — to  her  nearest  blood  relation. 
'i'he  children  might  be  rich,  and,  but  for  their  generosity,  their  father 
might  be  destitute,  whilst  the  law  compels  hnn  to  render  a  strict  account 
to  them  of  the  administration  of  their  property  during  their  minority. 

A  married  woman  often  signs  her  maiden  name,  sometimes  adding 
•  (Jc "  |^])cr  husband's  surname). 

If  slie  survives   him,  she   again   takes  up  her   iiomcn  ante  nuptias 

runoiigst  her  old  circle  of  friends,  and   only  adds   "  widow  of "  to 

^iH)w  who  c^ii(3  ig  j^^  ^i^Q  public  (if  she  be  in  trade),  or  to  those  who  have 
*^'^ly  known  her  as  a  married  woman. 
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Tlie  offspring  use  tbe  surnames  of  both  fjitlicr  ami  mother,  the 
latter  coming  after  the  former,  hence  it  is  the  more  prominent. 
Frequently,  in  documents  requiring  the  mention  of  a  persou's  father 
and  mother,  the  maiden  surname  of  the  latter  is  revived. 

Thus  marriage,  as  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  law,  seems 
to  he  a  simple  contract  to  legitimize  and  license  procreation. 

Up  to  the  year  1844,  oidy  a  minority  of  the  Christian  natives  had 
distinctive  family  names.  They  were,  before  that  date,  known  by 
certain  harsh  ejaculations,  and  classification  of  families  was  uncared  for 
among  the  majority  of  the  population.  Therefore,  in  that  year  a  list 
of  Spanish  surnames  was  sent  to  each  i^arish  priest,  and  every  native 
family  had  to  adopt  a  separate  appellation,  which  has  ever  since  been 
perpetuated.  Hence  one  meets  natives  bearing  illustrious  names,  such 
as  Juan  Salcedo,  Juan  de  Austria,  Riaaizares,  Ramon  de  Cabrera,  Pio 
Nono  Lopez,  and  a  great  many  Legaspis. 

When  a  wedding  among  natives  was  determined  upon,  tiie  betrothed 
went  to  the  priest — not  necessarily  together — kissed  his  hand,  and 
informed  liim  of  their  intention.  There  was  a  tariff  of  marriage  fees, 
but  the  priest  usually  set  this  aside,  and  fixed  his  charges  according  to 
the  resources  of  the  parties.  This  al>use  of  power  could  hardly  be 
resisted,  as  the  natives  liave  a  radicate  aversion  to  being  married 
elsewhere  than  in  the  village  of  the  bride.  The  p^est  too  (not  the 
bride)  usually  had  the  privilege  of  "  naming  the  day."  The  fees 
demanded  were  sometimes  enormous,  the  connnon  result  being  that 
inany  couples  merely  coliabited  under  mutual  vows  because  they  could 
r.Gt  pay  the  wedding  expenses. 

The  banns  were  verbally  published  after  the  benediction  following 
t  !^G  conclusion  of  the  Mass.  The  ceremony  almost  invarialdy  took  place 
riter  the  first  Mass,  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning. 

In  iho  evening,  prior  to  the  marriage,  the  couple  had  of  course  to 
confess  and  obtain  absolution  from  the  priest. 

Mass  having  been  said,  those  who  were  spiritually  prepared  presented 
themselves  for  Communion  in  the  sacrifice  of  theEucliarist  dc  savgw^^^ 
ei  cor  pore  Domini,  Then  an  acolyte  placed  over  the  shoulders  of  tin 
bridal  pjiir  a  thick  mantle  oi*  pall.  The  priest  recited  a  short  fornui  n 
of  about  five  minutes'  duration,  put  his  interrogations,  received  t  ic 
muttered  responses,  and  all  was  over.  To  tlie  espoused,  as  they  k^^ 
the   church,  was  tendered  a  bowl  of   coin  ;  the  bridegroom   passed  i' 
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handful  of  tlie  contents  to  the  bride,  who  accepted  it  and  returned  it 
to  the  bowl.  Tills  act  ivas  symbolical  of  his  giving  to  her  his  worldly 
possessions.  Then  they  left  tlie  church  with  their  friends,  preserving 
that  solemn  stoical  countenance  common  to  all  Malay  natives.  There 
was  no  Yisible  sign  of  emotion  as  they  all  walked  off,  with  the  most 
matter-of-fact  indifference,  to  the  paternal  abode.  This  was  the 
custom  under  tlie  Spaniards  ;  the  Revolution  decreed  civil  marriages. 

Then  the  feast  called  the  Catapusan^  begins.  To  this  the  vicar 
and  headmen  of  the  villages,  the  immediate  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
allied  families,  and  any  Europeans  win.)  may  happen  to  be  resident  or 
sojourning,  are  invited.  The  table  is  spread  h  la  Riisse,  with  all 
the  good  things  procurable  served  at  the  same  time — sweetmeats 
predominating.  Imported  beer,  Dutch  gin,  chocolate,  etc.  are  also  in 
abundance.  After  the  early  repast, both  men  and  women  are  constantly 
being  olTered  betel-nut  to  masticate,  or  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Meanwhile  the  company  is  entertained  by  native  dancers.  Two  at 
a  time — a  young  man  and  woman — stand  vis-cl-vis  and  alternately  sing 
;i  love  ditty,  the  burthen  of  tlie  theme  usually  opening  by  the  regret 
of  the  young  man  that  his  amorous  overtures  have  been  disregarded. 
Explanations  follow,  in  the  poetic  dialogue,  as  tlie  parties  dance 
jnouiid  each  other,  keeping  a  slow  step  to  the  plaintive  strains  of  musiCc 
This  is  called  the  Balitao,     It  is  most  popular  in  Yisayas. 

Another  dance  is  performed  by  a  young  woman  only.  If  well 
(xccnted,  it  is  extremely  graceful.  Tlie  girl  begins  singing  a  few 
words  in  an  ordinary  tone,  Vvdien  her  voice  gradually  drops  to  the 
<^imh)Mendo^  whilst  her  slow  gesticulations  and  the  declining  vigour  of 
''ic  music  together  express  her  lorlornness.  Then  a  ray  of  joy  seems 
^'■'omentarily  to  lighten  her  mental  anguish  ;  the  spirited  crescendo 
-<><cs  gently  return;  the  tone  of  the  melody  swells;  her  step  and 
<-'-tion  energetically  quicken — until  slie  lapses  again  into  resigned 
•^>i"row,  and  so  on  alternr.tely.  Coy  in  repulse,  and  languid  in 
■  iirioiulcr,  the  dduscuse  in  the  end  forsakes  her  sentiment  of  melancholy 
•'>'■  elated  passion. 


'  ('<iiapiU:ni  sigiiifics  in  native  dialect  the  gathering  of  friends,  wliicli 
'■''^iin:Kitc:s  ilic  festival  connected  with  any  event  or  ceremony,  whether  it  be 
'^  ^v(M](!iiio-,  -i  funeral,  a  baptism,  or  an  election  of  local  authorities,  etc.  The 
''^^iyities  aflvr  a  burial  last  nine  days,  and  on  the  last  day  of  wailing,  drinking, 
1  ■■•:■'' 'I i;-  aud  eating,  the  meeting  is  called  the  Catfcpusan. 

O  2 
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The  native  dansos  are  numerous.  Another  ol  the  most  typical,  is 
that  of  a  gui  writhing  and  dancing  a  pas  scul  with  a  gLass  of  water  on 
her  head.     This  is  known  as  the  Comitan, 

There  is  scarcely  a  Christian  vilhige  in  the  Ishands,  however  remote, 
which  has  not  a  hand  of  music  of  some  kind  with  which  the  natives 
disj^lay  their  natural  talent. 

When  Europeans  are  present,  the  bride  nsually  retires  into  the 
kitchen  or  a  back  room,  and  only  puts  in  an  appearance  after  repeated 
requests.  The  conversation  rarely  turns  upon  the  event  of  the 
meeting  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  outward  manifestation  of  affection 
between  tlie  newly  united  couple,  who,  during  the  feast,  are  only  seen 
together  by  mere  accident.  If  there  are  European  guests,  the  repast 
is  served  three  times — firstly  for  the  Europeans  and  headmen,  secondly 
for  the  males  of  less  social  dignity,  and  lastly  for  tlie  women, 

Neither  at  the  table,'  nor  in  the  drawing-room,  do  the  men  and 
women  mingle,  except  for  perhaps  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
arrival,  or  whilst  dancing  continues. 

About  an  hour  after  the  mid-day  meal,  those  who  are  not  lodging 
at  the  house,  return  to  their  respective  residences  to  sleep  ihe  siesta. 
On  art  occasion  like  this — at  a  Catapusan  given  for  any  reason — native 
outsiders,  from  anywhere,  always  invade  the  kitchen  in  a  mob,  liaug 
around  doorways,  fill  up  corners,  and  drop  in  for  the  feed  uninvited, 
and  it  is  usual  to  be  liberally  complaisant  to  all  comers. 

As  a  rule,  the  married  couple  live  with  the  parents  of  one  or  the 
other,  at  least  until  the  family  inconveniently  increases.  In  old  age,  the 
elder  members  of  the  families  come  under  the  protection  of  the  younger 
ones  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  any  case,  a  newly  married  pair 
seldom  reside  alone.  Eolations  from  all  parts  flock  in.  Cousius, 
uncles  and  aunts,  of  more  or  less  distant  grade,  hang  on  to  the  recently 
established  household,  if  it  be  not  extremely  poor.  Even  when  an 
European  marries  a  native  woman,  she  is  certain  to  introduce  some 
vagabond  relation — a  drone  to  hive  with  the  bees — a  condition  quite 
inevitable,  unless  the  husband  be  a  man  of  specially  determined 
character. 

Death  at  childbirth  is  very  common,  and  it  is  said  that  2^"^!^  of  the 
new-born  children  die  within  a  month. 

Among  the  lowest  classes,  whilst  a  woman  is  lying-in,  the  husbaiul 
closes  all  the  windows   to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  {asumi)  entering ; 
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sometimes  lie  will  wave  about  a  stick  or  boliie  knife  at  the  door,  or 
on  top  of  the  roof,  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  among  the  most 
enlightened,  at  the  present  day,  the  custom  of  shutting  the  windows  is 
inherited  from  their  superstitious  forefathers. 

It  is  considered  rather  an  honour  than  otherwise  to  have  children  by 
a  priest,  and  little  secret  is  made  of  it. 

In  October,  1888,  I  was  in  a  village  near  Manila,  at  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  friend,  when  the  curate  entered.  He  excused  himself  for  not 
having  called  earlier,  by  explaining  that  "  Turing "  had  sent  him  a 
message  informing  hhn  that  as  the  vicar  (a  native)  had  gone  to  Manila, 
he  might  take  charge  of  the  church  and  parish.  ''  Is  '  Turing '  an 
assistant  curate  ? "  I  inquired.  My  friend  and  the  pastor  were  so 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  idea,  that  it  was  quite  five  minutes 
before  they  could  explain  that  the  intimation  respecting  the  parochial 
business  emanated  from  the  absent  vicar's  bonne  amic. 

Parents  oiFer  their  girls  to  Europeans  for  a  loan  of  money,  and 
they  are  often  admitted  under  the  pseudonyme  of  sempstresses  or 
housekeepers.  Natives  among  themselves  do  not  kiss — tliey  smell 
each  other,  or  rather,  they  place  the  nose  and  lip  on  the  cheek  and 
draw  a  long  breath. 

Marriages  between  Spaniards  and  native  women,  although  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  still  take  place.  It  is  difficult  to  apprehend 
an  alliance  so  incongruous,  there  being  no  affinity  of  ideas,  and  the  only 
condition  in  common  is,  that  they  are  both  human  beings  professing 
Christianity.  The  European  husband  is  either  drawn  towards  the  level 
of  the  native  by  this  heterogeneous  relationsliip,  or,  in  despair  of 
remedying  the  error  of  a  passing  passion,  he  practically  ignores  his 
wife  in  his  own  social  connections.  Each  forms  then  a  distinct  circle 
of  friends  of  his,  or  her,  own  selection,  whilst  the  woman  is  refractory 
to  mental  improvement,  and,  in  manners,  is  l)ut  sliglitly  raised  above 
her  own  class  by  European  influence  and  contact.  Tiierc  are  some 
<J>:cGptious,  but  I  have  most  frequently  observed  in  tlie  houses  of 
l-iu-opeans  married  to  native  women  in  the  provinces,  that  the  wives 
'!iko  up  their  chief  abode  in  the  kitchen,  and  are  only  seen  by  the 
^1.-1  tor  when  some  domestic  duty  requires  them  to  move  about  the  house. 

r  amiliarity  breeds  contempt,  and  these  incsallianccs  diminish  tlie 
'  'gnity  of  the  superior  race  by  reducing  the  birth  origin  of  both  races 
^^J  a  common  level  in  their  children. 
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Tlie  Spjiiiish  hali-breeds  and  Creoles  constitute  a  very  infljicntiai 
body.  A  great  number  of  tlicm  are  established  in  trade  in  Manila  and 
the  provinces.  Due  to  their  European  descent,  more  or  less  distant, 
the  half-breeds  are  of  quicker  perception,  greater  tact,  and  gifted  witli 
wider  intellectual  faculties  than  the  indigenous  class.  Also,  the 
Chinese  half-breeds — a  caste  of  Chinese  fathers  and  Philippine  mothers 
— who  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  Manila  population,  are  shrew^der 
than  the  natives  of  pure  extraction.  There  arc  numbers  of  Spanish 
half-breeds  fairly  well  educated,  and  just  a  few  of  them  very  talented. 
Many  of  them  have  succeeded  in  making  pretty  considerable  fortunes 
in  their  negotiations,  as  middlemen,  between  the  provincial  natives 
and  the  European  commercial  houses.  Their  true  social  position  is 
often  an  equivocal  one,  and  the  complex  question  has  constantly  to 
be  confronted  w4ietlier  to  regard  a  Spanish  demi-sang  from  a  native 
or  European  standpoint.  Among  tliems elves,  they  are  continually 
struggling  to  attain  the  respect  and  consideration  accorded,  to  tbo 
superior  class,  wdiilst  their  coiinections  and  purely  native  relations 
link  them  to  the  other  side. 

In  this  perplexing  mental  condition,  we  find  them  on  the  one  hauil 
striving  in  vain  to  disown  tlieir  affinity  to  the  inferior  races,  and  on  tiic 
other  hand,  jealous  of  tlieir  true-born  Ertropean  acquaintances.  A 
morosity  of  disposition  is  the  natural  outcome.  Their  cliroractci 
generally  is  evasive  and  vacillating.  They  are  captious,  fond  ol 
litigation,  and  coiistantly  seeking  subterfuges.  They  appear  alway^^ 
dissatisfied  witli  their  lot  in  life,  and  inclined  to  foster  grievance,^ 
against  whoever  may  be  in  office  over  tliem. 

Pretentious  in  the  extreme,  they  are  fond  of  pomp  and  paltry  sliow, 
and  some  have,  years  ago,  as[)ircd  to  become  the  reformers  of  tlio 
Colony's  institutions. 

The  Jesuit  Father,  Pedro  Murillo  Yelarde,  at  page  272  of  his  v/ork 
ou  this  Colony,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  political-economical 
result  of  mixed  marriages  to  the  following  effect  : — "  Now,"  he  sny-^. 
"  WG  have  a  querulous,  discontented  population  of  half-castes,  v  n<N 
"  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  about  a  distracted  state  of  society,  an*' 
"  occupy  the  whole  force  of  the  Government  to  stamp  out  the  discord. 
How  far  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  will  be  seen  in  another  clnipifr. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

"  Phis  ultra,''* 

History  attests  that  at  least  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule,  the  subjugation  of  the  natives  and  tlieir  acquiescence  in  the  new 
order  of  things  were  obtained  more  bj  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
missionaries  than  bj  the  State. 

As  the  soldiers  of  Castile  carried  war  into  the  interior  and  forced  its 
inhabitants  to  recognise  their  King,  so  the  priests  were  drafted  off  from 
the  Capital  to  mitigate  the  memory  of  bloodshed  and  to  mould  Spain's 
new  subjects  to  social  equanimity. 

In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  whole  task  of  gaining  their  submission  to 
the  Spanish  Crown  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Western  civilization 
had  been  confided  solely  to  the  pacific  medium  of  persuasion.  The 
difiicult  mission  of  holding  in  check  the  natural  passions  and  instincts 
of  a  race  which  knew  no  law  but  individual  will,  was  left  to  the 
successors  of  Urdaneta.  Indeed,  it  was  but  the  general  ])olicy  of 
Philip  11.  to  aggrandize  his  vast  realm  under  the  pretence  of  rescuing 
beniglited  souls.  The  efficacy  of  conversion  was  never  doubted  for  a 
moment,  however  suddenly  it  might  come  to  pass,  and  tlie  Spanish 
cavalier  conscientiously  felt  that  he  had  a  high  mission  to  fuliil  under 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  In  every  natural  event  which  coincided  vv^ith 
their  interests,  in  this  respect,  the  wary  priests  descried  a  providential 
miracle. 

hi  their  opinion  the  non-Catholic  had  no  rights  in  this  world — no 
prospect  of  gaining  the  next.  If  the  Pope  claimed  the  whole  world 
(such  as  was  knovfu  of  it)  to  be  in  his  gift — how  much  more  so  heathen 
lauds  !  The  obligation  to  convert  was  imposed  by  the  Rope,  and  was 
an  m separable  condition  of  the  conceded  right  of  conquest.  It  was 
tliercfore  constantly  paramount  in  the  conqueror's  mind.*     The  Pope 


^  Navarrete's  Coleccion  de  los  Viajes  y  Descubrimicutos,  Madrid  1825,  torn.  II., 

^'os.  12,  18. 
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could  depose  and  give  away  the  right  of  any  sovereign  prince  "  si  vel 
paulum  dcflcxcrity  The  Monarch  lield  his  sceptre  under  the  sordid 
condition  of  vassalage,  hence  Philip  II.  for  the  security  of  his  Crown 
could  not  have  disobeyed  the  will  of  the  Pontiff,  wdiatevcr  his  personal 
inclinations  might  have  been  regarding  tlie  spread  of  Cliristianity.  If 
he  desired  it,  he  served  his  ends  with  advantage — if  he  were  indifferent 
to  it,  he  secured  by  its  prosecution  a  formidable  ally  in  Rome.  America 
had  already  drained  the  Peninsula  of  lier  able-bodied  men  to  sucli  an 
extent,  that  a  military  occupation  would  have  overtaxed  the  resources 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

The  power  of  the  Friars  was  recognized  to  the  last  by  the  Spanish- 
Philippine  authorities,  who  continued  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
parish  priests  in  order  to  secure  obedience  to  decrees  affecting  their 
parishioners. 

Up  to  the  Rebellion  of  1896  in  Luzon — and  elsewhere  till  the  last 
day  of  Spanish  rule — the  placid  word  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the  superstitious 
veneration  Avhich  he  inspired  in  the  ignorant  native  community,  had  a 
greater  law-binding  effect  than  the  commands  of  the  civil  functionary. 
The  gownsman  used  those  weapons  appropriate  to  his  office  which  best 
touched  the  sensibilities  and  won  the  adhesion  of  a  rude  audience.  The 
priest  appealed  to  the  soul,  to  the  unknown,  to  the  awful  and  the 
mysterious.  Go  wliere  he  would,  the  convert's  imagination  was  so 
pervaded  witli  the  mystic  tuition  that  he  came  to  regard  his  tutor  as  a 
being  above  common  liiiman ity.  The  feeling  of  dread  reverence  which 
he  inspired  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  most  callous  secured  to  him  even 
immunity  from  the  violence  of  brigands,  who  carefully  avoided  the  man 
of  God.  In  tlic  State  oliicial  the  native  saw  nothing  but  a  man  who 
strove  to  bend  the  will  of  the  con(|ucred  race  to  suit  his  own.  A  Ivoyal 
Decree  or  tlie  sound  of  the  cornet  would  not  have  been  half  so  eifective 
as  the  elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross  before  tlie  fanatical  majority,  who 
became  an  easy  prey  to  fantastic  promises  of  eternal  bliss,  or  the  threats 
of  everlasting  perdition. 

Nor  is  this  assertion  liy  any  means  chimerical,  for  it  has  been  proved 
on  several  occasions,  notably  in  the  attempt  to  raise  troops  to  drive  on\ 
the  Britisli  in  1763,  and  in  the  campaign  against  the  Sidtan  of  Snlu  ii^ 
1876.  But,  since  the  monastic  Cavitc  conspiracy  of  1 872,  the  Friars  li.'ul, 
undoubtedly,  ])een  losing  ground  amongst  a  certain  class.  Many  native^ 
were    driven    to    emigrate,    Vv4iilst    others    were    emerging    yearly    h} 
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hundreds  from  their  mental  obscurity.  Already  the  intellectual  struggle 
for  freedom  from  mystic  enthralment  had  commenced  without  injury 
to  faith  in  things  really  divine. 

Each  decade  brought  some  reform  in  the  relations  between  the 
parish  priest  and  the  people.  Link  by  link  the  chain  of  priestcraft 
encompassing  the  development  of  tlie  Colony  was  yielding  to  natural 
causes.  The  most  enlightened  natives  themselves  were  beginning  to 
Imderstand  that  their  spiritual  wants  were  not  the  only  care  of  the 
priests,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  Church,  through  its  satellites,  was  to 
monopolize  all  in  the  world  worth  having,  and  to  subordinate  to  their 
common  will  all  beyond  their  mystic  circle.  The  Romish  Churcli  owes 
its  power  to  the  uniformity  of  precept  and  practice  of  the  vast  majority 
of  its  members,  and  it  is  precisely  because  this  was  the  reverse  in 
political  Spain,  where  statesmen  are  divided  into  a  dozen  or  more  groups 
with  distinct  policies — that  the  Churcli  was  practicaljy  imassailable. 
In  the  same  way,  all  the  friars  of  a  corporation  are  so  closely  united, 
that  a  quarrel  wath  one  of  them  brought  the  enmity  and  opposition  of 
his  whole  community.  The  Progressists,  therefore,  wdio  combated 
ecclesiastical  preponderance  in  the  Philippines,  demanded  the  retirement 
of  the  friars  to  conventual  reclusion  or  missions,  and  the  appointment 
of  cUrigoSj  or  secular  clergymen  belonging  to  no  order  or  association, 
to  the  vicarages  and  curacies.  By  such  a  change  it  was  anticipated 
i'huses  could  have  been  remedied,  for  a  misunderstanding  Avith  a  cUrigo 
viear  would  only  have  provoked  a  single-handed  encounter. 

That  a  priest  should  have  ])een  practically  a  Government   agent   in 

^iis  locality  w^ould  not  have  been  contested  in  the  abstract,  had  he   not, 

'ti^  a  consequence,  assumed  the  powers  of  the  old   Eomaii  Censors,  who 

exorcised  the  most  dreaded  function   of   tlie  llcghim  M or  urn,     Spanish 

opinion,  however,  was  very  much  divided   as  to   tlie  political  safety  of 

Mriotly  coiifiiiiug  the  friars  to  their  religious  duties.     It  was  doubted  by 

M>iue  whether  any  State  autliority  could  ever  gain  the  confidence  of  the 

''-'H!  ve,  or  repress  his  inherent  inclinations  like  the  friar,  who  led  l)y  super- 

'•'lous  teaching,  and  held  the  conscience  l)y  an  invisible  cord  tlirough  {\\(^ 

=  ''^Iract  medium  of   the  confessional.      However  this  might  be,  it  was 

'  '^    ^liat  a  change   in   the    then    existing    system    of    semi-sacerdotal 

lovriiimcnt  was  desirable  to   give  more  vigorous  scope  to  llic  budding 

"'^^'Higcnec  of  the  minority,  in    the  hope  that   the  majority  n^iglit   ere 

^^'t'g  claim  its  benefits. 
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Emerging  from  the  lowest  rauks  of  society,  with  no  training 
whatever  but  that  of  the  sominarj,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
Spanish  priests  woukl  have  been  more  capable,  than  ambitious  political 
men  of  the  world,  of  blending  their  ideas  with  those  of  the  native,  and 
of  forming  closer  associations  with  a  rural  population  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  familiar  to  themselves  in  their  own  youth.  Before 
the  abolition  of  Convents  in  Spain,  the  priests  were  allowed  to  return 
there  after  ten  years'  residence  in  the  Colony  ;  since  then  they  usually 
entered  upon  their  new  lives  for  tho  remainder  of  their  days,  so  that 
they  naturally  strove  to  make  the  best  of  their  social  surroundings. 

The  Civil  employe,  as  a  rule,  could  feel  no  personal  interest  in  his 
temporary  native  neighbours,  his  hopes  being  centred  only  in  rising  in 
the  Civil  Service  there  or  elsewhere — Cuba  or  Porto  Kico  or  where  the 
ministerial  wheel  of  fortune  placed  him. 

Tho  younger  priests — narrow-minded  and  biased — those  who  had 
just  entered  into  Provincial  curacies — were  frequently  the  greater 
bigots.  Eothusiastic  in  their  calling,  they  pursued  with  ardour  their 
mission  of  prosolytism  without  experience  of  the  world.  They  entered 
the  Islands  v/ith  the  zeal  of  youth,  bringing  with  them  the  impression 
imparted  to  them  in  Spain,  that  tliey  were  sent  to  make  a  mora! 
conquest  of<  savages.  In  the  course  of  years,  after  repeated  rebuff, 
and  the  obli;t^Mlioa  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  in  all  its 
details,  their  rigidity  of  principle  relaxed,  and  they  became  more 
tolerant  tov/ards  those  with  whom  tlicy  necessarily  came  in  contact. 

The  Spanish  ])arisli  priest  was  consulted  by  tlie  native  in  all  matters ; 
he  was,  by  force  of  circumstances,  often  compelled  to  become  an 
architect — to  build  the  (;hurch  in  his  adopted  village — an  engiucej",  <<> 
make  or  mend  roads,  and  more  frequently  a  doctor.  His  word  was 
paramount  in  his  parish,  and  in  his  residence  he  dispensed  with  tljai^ 
stern  severity  of  conventual  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  accustor.ud 
in  tho  Peninsula.  Hence  it  was  really  here  that  liis  mental  capacity 
was  developed — his  manners  improved — and  that  the  raw  sacerdotal 
peasant  was  converted  into  tho  man  of  thought,  study  and  talent-" 
occasionally  into  a  gentleman.  In  his  own  vicinity,  when  isolated  fn^^'^ 
European  residents,  ho  Avas  practically  the  representative  of  tli* 
Government  and  of  the  white  race  as  well  as  of  social  order.  1^^' 
theological  knowledge  v/as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  most  sccukh 
subjects.    His   thoughts   necessarily   expanded    as    the   exclusivenes^ 
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of  his  religious  vocation  yielded  to  the  realization  of  a  social  position 
and  political  importance  of  which  he  had  never  entertained  an  idea  in 
his  native  country. 

So  large  was  the  party  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  priestly 
influence  in  the  Colony,  that  a  six  months'  resident  would  not  fail  to 
hear  of  the  many  iniquities  with  which  the  Friars  in  general  were 
roproacliod.  If  self-indulgence  is  to  bo  accounted  a  siu,  then  they  were 
sinful  indeed.  And  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  too,  to  pretend  that 
the  bulk  of  them  supported  their  teaching  by  personal  example.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  the  priests  and  their  offspring 
too,  in  spite  of  their  vow  of  chastity  ;  whilst  many  lived  in  comparative 
luxury,  notwithstanding  their  vow  of  poverty. 

There  was  Father  Juan   T ,  of  Malolos,  whoso  son,  my  friend, 

was  a  prominent  lawyer.     Father    S ,   of  Bngason,  had  a   whole 

family    living    in    his    parish.     Archbishop    P had    a    daughter 

frequently  seen  on  the  Paseo  de  Saiita  Lucia,     The  late  parish  priest 

of  Lipa,  Father  B ,  whom  I  knew,  had  a  son  whom  I  saw  in  1893. 

The    late   parish    priest  of    Santa    Cruz,    Father    M L ,  got 

his  spiritual  flock  to  petition  against  his  being  made  prior  of  his  order 
in  Manila  so  that  he  should  not  have  to  leave  his  women.  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  and  resided  more  than  once  with  a  very  mixed 
up  family  in  the  south  of  Negros  Island.  My  host  was  the  son  of  a 
secular  clergyman  ;  his  wife  and  sister-in-law  were  the  daughters  of  a 
friar  ;  this  sister-in-law  was  the  mistress  of  a  friar  ;  my  host  had  a  son 
who  was  married  to  another  friar's  da,ughtcr,  and  a  daughter  who  was 
the  wife  of  a  foreigner.  In  short,  bastards  of  the  friars  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  Islands.  Eegardiug  this  merely  as  the  natural  out- 
come of  tlio  celibate  rule,  I  wish  thereby  to  show  that  the  pretended 
sanctity  of  the  clergy  in  the  Philippines  was  an  absurdity  and  that  the 
Juonks  were  in  no  degree  less  frail  tlian  mankind  in  common. 

The  mysterious  deaths  of  General  Solano  (in  August,  1860),  and  of 
-ajuora,  the  Eishop-elcct  of  CebiL  (in  1873),  occurred  so  opportunely 
'^or  Philippine  monastic  aml)ition  that  little  doubt  existed  in  the  public 
■''■"1  as  to  who  wore  the  real  criminals.  When  I  first  arrived  in 
-d:inlla,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a  fearful  crime  was  still  being 
connnented  on.  Father  Piernavieja,  formerly  parish  priest  of  San 
-^ligucl  de  Mayumo,  had  recently  committed  a  second  murder.  His  first 
"^ictun   was   a   native   youth,    his    second   a   native   woman   enceinte. 
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The  public  voice  could  not  be  raised  very  loudly  there  against  the 
priests,  but  the  scandal  was  so  great  that  the  criminal  friar  was  sent  to 
another  province — Cavite — where  he  still  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist.  Nearly  two  decades  afterwards — in  January  1897 — 
this  rascal  met  with  a  terrible  death  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  He 
was  in  captivity,  and  having  been  appointed  *^  Bishop "  in  a  rebel 
diocese,  to  save  his  life  he  accepted  the  mock  dignity,  but  unfortunately 
for  himself  he  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  captors  and  collected 
information  concerning  their  movements,  plans,  and  strongholds  for 
remittance  to  his  community.  In  expiation  of  his  treason  he  was  bound 
to  a  post  under  the  tropical  sun  and  left  there  to  die.  See  how  the  public 
in  Spain  are  gulled  !  In  a  Malaga  newspaper  this  individual  was 
referred  to  as  a  "  venerable  figure,  worthy  of  being  placed  high  up  on 
"  an  altar,  before  which  all  Spaniards  should  prostrate  themselves  and 
"  adore  him.  As  a  religieux  he  was  a  most  worthy  minister  of  the 
"   Lord ;  as  a  patriot  he  was  a  hero." 

Within  my  recollection,  too,  a  Friar  absconded  from  a  Luzon 
Island  parish  with  a  large  sum  of  parochial  funds,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again. 

I  well  remember  another  interesting  character  of  the  monastic 
orders.  He  had  been  parish  priest  in  a  Zambales  province  town,  but 
intrigues  with  a  soi'disant  cousine  brought  him  under  ecclesiasti(3al 
arrest  at  the  convent  of  his  order  in  Manila.  Thence  he  escaped,  aofl 
came  over  to  Hongkong,  where  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1890. 
He  told  me  he  had  started  life  in  an  honest  way  as  a  shoemaker's  ])oy, 
but  was  taken  away  from  Ids  trade  to  be  put  in  the  seminary.  His 
mind  seemed  to  be  a  blank  on  any  branch  of  study  beyond  shoemaking 
and  cliurch  ritual.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  over  to  Hong- 
kong to  seek  work,  but  in  reality  he  was  awaiting  his  cousine,  whom 
he  rejoined  on  the  way  to  Europe,  where,  I  l)elieve,  he  became  »■ 
gar^on  dc  cafe  in  France. 

In  1893  there  was  another  great  public  scandal  l)rought  about  by 
the  Friars,  who  were  openly  accused  of  having  printed  tlie  seditious 
proclamations  wliose  authorship  was  attributed  to  the  natives,  'f'-^' 
plau  of  the  Friars  was  to  start  the  idea  of  an  intended  re  vol  I,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  first  in  tlie  field  to  quell  it,  and  tbus  bo  al)le  ^'^ 
again  proclaim  to  the  most  Catholic  nation  the  absolute  necessity  '1 
their  continuance  in  the  Islands  for  the  security  of  Spanish  sovereiguO'' 
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But  the  i)lot  was  discovored  ;  the  actual  printer,  a  friar,  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  the  courageous  Governor- General  Despujols  was, 
through  monastic  influence,  recalled. 

In  Juno,  1888,  some  cases  of  personal  effects  belonging  to  a  friar 
were  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  whose  guest 
I  was  at  the  time.  They  had  become  soaked  with  sea-water  before  lie 
recoiveil  them,  and  a  neighbouring  priest  requested  him  to  open  the 
packages  and  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  contents.  I  assisted  my 
friend  in  this  task,  and  amongst  the  friar's  personal  effects  we  were 
surprised  to  find  intermixed  with  prayer-books,  scapularies,  missals, 
prints  of  saints,  etc.,  about  a  dozen  most  disgustingly  obscene 
double-picture  slides  for  a  stereoscope.  What  an  entertainment  for  a 
guide  in  morals  !  This  same  friar  had  held  a  vicarage  before  in 
another  province,  but  having  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  he  was 
^cnlo^  ed  to  Manila,  and  there  appointed  a  confessor.  From  Manila  he 
hill!  just  been  again  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  cure  of  souls. 

1  knew  a  money-grabbing  parish  priest — a  friar — who  publicly 
Jiiiiioniiccd  raffles  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  from  whicli  he  preached 
molality  and  devotion.  On  one  occasion  a  $200  watch  was  put  up  for 
§.■)()•) — at  another  time  he  raffled  dresses  for  the  women.  Under  the 
pn^fext  of  being  a  pious  institution,  he  established  a  society  of  women, 
called  the  Association  of  St.  Joseph  {^CJofradia  de  S(in  Jose),  upon 
^vhoni  he  imposed  the  very  secular  duties  of  domestic  service  in  the 
<'onvGiit  and   raffle-ticket  hawking.      He  had  the  audacity  to  dictate  to 

:t  iriend  of   mine — a  planter,  J3on  Leaudro  L ,   the  value   of   the 

,i,nfls  he  was  to  make  him,  and  when  the  planter  was  at  length  wearied 
^j'  Ins  importunities,  he  conspired  with  a  Spaniard  to  deprive  my  friend 
^n  Ins  estate,  alleging  that  lie  was  not  the  real  owner.  Failing  in  this, 
'>o  stiired  up  the  petty  Governor  and  headmen  against  him.  The 
r"'^^y  Governor  was  urged  to  litigation,  and  when  he  received  an 
1^111  avourablc  sentence,  the  priest,  enraged  at  the  abortive  result  of  his 
^i^>:dicious  intrigues,  actually  left  his  vicarage  to  accompany  his  litigious 
I'rofcffi'  ^o  ^1^(3  chief  judge  of  the  province  in  quest  of  a  reversion  of 
''"'  sentence. 

I   r(nneml:>er  only  too  well  a  certain  native  Father  L ,  a  parish 

j'''^-d  ni  Visayas,  v^dio  was  accused  of  several  crimes,  one  of  wliich  was 

^''=  '  <d'  having  murdered  a  man  for  lust.     On  the  17th  of  August,  1881, 

'^"■^^cd  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Marayo,  and  dem^andcd  horses  to  continue 
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my  journey.  Whilst  I  was  Yv^^itiiig  there,  a  crowd  assembled  and 
tlirentened  to  take  my  life.  One  man  raised  liis  knife  when  I  turned 
mj  back,  but  I  was  in  time  to  face  him  with  my  revolver,  and  he 
SI] caked  off. 

After  a  deal  of  wrangling  and  shouting,  I  managed  to  clear  the 
Town  Hall,  and  it  was  only  the  next  day  that  I  could  get  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  tumult.    It  appeared  that  a  Spanish  officer  named  Perdigon 

had  been  commissioned  to  capture  the  delinquent  Father  L ,  and 

the  priest's  family,  in  order  to  subvert  justice,  had  basely  spread  the 
report  that  Perdigon  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  Hence  the  family 
mcited  the  natives  to  kill  any  European  who  chanced  to  travel  along 
that  coast  in  case  he  should  turn  out  to  be  the  officer  in  question. 

After  midnight  I  left  the  Town  Hall  and  took  refuge  in  a  hut,  as 
hospitality  had  been  refused  me  by  the  parish  priest.  On  arriving  at 
the  sugar  plantation  of  a  Spanish  acquaintance,  this  person  facetiously 
enquired  of  the  guide  who  had  to  take  back  the  horses — '*  Who  is  tlic 
stranger  ?  "  "  Perdigon  "  replied  the  man.  "  How  is  it  he  did  not  cat 
you?''  continued  the  Spaniard.  "Well,  I  managed  to  keep  out  of  his 
way,"  rejoined  the  native,  but  I  did  not,  myself,  perceive  that  he  wr.s 
taking  any  special  precautions.  The  wicked  priest,  being  a  native, 
was  pursued,  and  I   happened   to  be   in  Valladolid  (Negros)  later  on 

when  Father  L was  landed  from  Guimarrris  Island,  where  he  had 

been  captured  in  company  with  a  mistress. 

A  priest  of  evil  propensities  brought  only  misery  to  his  parish  aiu^ 
aroused  a  feeling  of  odium  against  tlie  Spanish  friars  in  geiicral.  Ah 
incumbents  they  held  the  native  in  contempt.  He  who  should  be  llie 
parishioner  was  treated  despotically  as  the  subject  whose  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  civil  rights  were  in  his  sacerdotal  lord's  power.  Aimi 
that  power  v/as  not  unfrequently  exercised,  for  if  a  njitivc  reiot^cd 
to  yield  to  his  demands,  or  did  not  contribute  with  sufficient  lil)crahty  t(> 
a  religious  feast,  or  failed  to  come  to  Mass,  or  protected  the  vntuc 
of  his  daughter,  or  neglected  the  gemifieetion  and  kissing  of  hands,  m* 
was  out  of  tlie  priest's  p;irty  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  P'^^'"^'* 
or  in  any  other  trivial  way  became  a  ])ersoua  non  (jrafa  <^^  ^ '^ 
"  convent,"  he  and  his  family  would  become  the  pastors  sheep  markca 
for  sacrifice.  As  Government  agent  It  was  within  his  arbitrarj  p^>^^ 
to  attach  his  signature  to  or  withhold  it  from  any  municipal  docH'iici!  . 
From  time  to  time  he  could  give  full  vent  to  his  animosity  by  sceit'^ } 
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denouncing  to  the   civil  authorities  as  "inconvenient  in   the    town" 

all  those   whom  he   wished   to   get  rid  of.     He  had   simply   to    send 

Jin  ofiicial  advice   to  the  Governor  of    the   province,    who    forwarded 

it  to  the  Governor-General,  stating  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 

the  persons  mentioned  in  the  margin  were  disloyal,  immoral  or  whatever 

it  might  be,  and  recommend  their  removal  from  the  neighbonrbood.     A 

native  so  named  suddenly  found  at  his  door  a  patrol  of  the  civil  guard 

who  escorted  him,  with  his  elbows  tied  together,  from  prison  to  prison, 

up  to  the  capital  town  and  thence  to  Manila.     Finally,  without  trial  or 

sentence,  he  was  banished  to  some  distant  island  of  the  Archipelago. 

lie  might  one  day  return  to  find  his  family  ruined,  or  he  might  as  often 

spend  his  last  days  in  misery  alone.      Sometimes   a   native  who  had 

privately   heard   of  his   "  denunciation "   became  a  rcmovfadOy  tliat  is 

to  f-ay  he  fled  to  the  mountains  to  lead  a  bandit's  life  where  the  evils  of 

a  debased    civilization    could    not    reach    liim.      Banishment    in  these 

circumstances  w^as  not  a  mere  transportation  to  another  place,  but  was 

attended  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  cruel  captivity,  of  whicli  I  liave  been 

iui  eye  witness.     From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  readily  umlorstood  how 

t!!0   conduct    of    the    regular    clergy    was    the    primary    cause    of   the 

i^obehion  of  1896. 

The  Hierarchy  of  the  Pliilippines  consists  of  one  Arclibisbop  in 
^^buiila,  and  four  Suffragan  Bishoprics,  respectively  of  Nueva  Segovia^ 
Cobu,  Jaro,  and  Nucva  Caccres. 

The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  these  Islands  in  the  year  1768, 
iy  virtue  of  an  Apostolic  Briefs  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  but  were 
i>cnnitted  to  return  in  1852,  on  the  understamlin.g  that  they  would 
*onriMe  their  labours  to  scholastic  education  and  the  establishment 
*'i  niissions  amongst  uncivilized  tribes.  Conseqiicntly,  in  Z^iinila  tlicy 
^'>'iomi(icd  their  school — the  Mvuiicipal  Athent.um — a  mission  house 
'•'xl  a  Meteorological  Observatory,  whilst  in  many  parts  of  Mindanao 
^~^iand  they  have  established  missions,  where  they  are  under  the  belief 
•'at  they  have  converted  Mussulmans  to  Christianity.  The  Jesuits, 
'^"upin-ed  with  the  me]nl)ers  of  tlio  other  orders,  ai'O  very  superior  men, 

^  '^"'t-' Royal  Decree  set  tin  i,^  forth  the  execution  of  this  Brief  was  printed  in 
•^'■Kirid  in  1773.  This  })olitic-religi(ms  Order  was  banished  from  Portugal  [ind 
•  !"''ni  ill  17G7,  111  Ma«h'id,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  March,  the  lloyal  E(h"ct  was 
_  ■''  Lo  the  ineinhcrs  of  tlie  Company  of  Jesus,  who  were  allowed  time  to  })ac]v  up 
'^'■■'^  i»ost  necessary  chattels  and  leave  for  the  coast,  where  they  were  hurriedly 
"^•^'iiked  for  Rome.     The  same  Order  vv^as  suppressed  for  ever  in  France  in  1764. 
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and  their  fratorDitj  iochides  a  few,  but  the  oiilj,  learned  ecclesiastics 
who  came  to  this  Colony.  Several  Chinese  also  have  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  two  oE  them  having  become  Austin  Friars.^ 

The  first  native  Friars  date  their  admission  from  the  year  1700, 
since  when  there  have  been  sixteen  of  the  Corporation  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Subsequently  they  were  excluded  from  the  corporations, 
and  were  only  admitted  to  holy  orders  as  curates  to  assist  parish  vicars, 
as  chaplains,  and  in  other  minor  otlices.  Up  to  the  year  1872,  native 
priests  were  appointed  to  vicarages,  but  in  consequence  of  their  alleged 
implication  in  the  Cavite  insurrection  of  that  year,  their  benefices, 
as  they  became  vacant,  were  given  to  Spanish  Friars,  whose  corpora- 
tions were  established  in  Manila. 

The  Austin  Friars  were  the  religious  pioneers  in  these  Islands  ;  then 
followed  the  Dominicans  ;  and  after  them  came  the  Franciscans.  The 
last  to  arrive  were  the  Recoletos,  who,  however,  are  merely  a  branch  of 
the  St.  Augustine  Order,  the  Kecoletos  being  known  as  the  unshod,  and 
their  confreres  as  the  shod  fathers  of  the  same  institution.  In  Col)u, 
the  Paul  Fathers,  or  followers  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  were  employed 
in  scholastic  work,  the  same  as  the  Jesuits  were  in  Manila.  In  1886, 
Capuchin  Friars — the  lowest  type  of  F]uropean  Catholic  sacerdotal 
orders  in  the  East — were  sent  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  immediate 
result  of  their  arrival  is  alluded  to  in  Chap.  III. 

The  Church  was  financially  supported  by  the  State  to  the  extent 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  per  annum. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  items  taken  from 
"  The  Budget  for  1888,''  viz.  :— 

Sanctorum  or  Church  tax  of  18|  cents  (i.e,  H  reales) 
on  each  Cedula  personal,  say  on  2,760,613  Cedulas 
in  1888,  less  4%  cost  of  collection   -  -  -     $496,910.00 

The  Friars  appointed  to  incumbencies  received  in  former  times 
tithes  from  the  Spaniards,  and  a  Church  tax  from  the  natives  computed 
by  tlie  amount  of  tribute  paid.  Tithe  payment  {Diezmos  2)redi(dcs) 
by  the  Spaniards  became  almost  obsolete,  and  the  Saiictoriim  tax  ou 
Cedulas  wjis  paid  to  the  Church  through  the  Treasury. 

There  were  priests  in  missions  and  new^ly  formed  parishes,  where 
the  domiciled  inhabitants  v^'cre  so  few  that  the  Sanctorum  tax  on  tlic 
aggregate  of  the  Cedulas  was  insuthcient  for  their  support.      These 

^   Vide  ^'  Catdlogo  de  los  Eeligiosos  de  N,  S.  P.  San  Agustiu,"  pub.  Manila  \^(^^' 
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missionaries  were  allowed  salaries  ranging  from  $600  to  $2,200  per 
annum  (the  parish  priest  or  missionary  of  Vergara,  Davao  Province, 
for  instance,  received  $2,200  a  year). 

A  project  was  under  consideration  to  value  the  incumbencies,  and 
classify  them  (like  the  Courts  of  eJustice,  vide  page  262),  with  the  view 
of  apportioning  to  each  a  fixed  income  paya])le  by  the  Treasury  in  lieu 
of  accounting  to  the  Church  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  Sanctorum, 

By  Decree  of  Governor-General  Terrero,  dated  November  23rd, 
1885,  the  State  furnished  free  labour  (l)y  natives  wlio  did  not  pay  poll 
tax,  inde  page  247)  for  Church  architectural  works,  provided  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  cost  of  such  labour  could  not  be  covered  by  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Sanctorum, 


cts. 


CatJtedral  in  Manila, 

Archbishop's  salary 12,000  00 

Other  salaries       ------  40,300  00 

„      expenses 3,000  00 


r,55,300  00 


Bishoprics, 


Four  Bishops,  each  with 
a  salary  of 


% 

ots. 

6,000 

00 

5,000 

00 

120 

00 

1,000 

00 

Nueva  Segovia  (Ilocos) 

Cebii  -  -  . 

daro  (Yloilo)         -  .  - 

Xueva  Caceres  (Camarines)  - 

(-'Ourt  of  Arches  (amount  contributed  by  the  State') 

Chaplain  of  Los  Banos  _         .  -  -  , 

Sidu  Mission        -  -  .  -  - 

Capuchin  Friars, 

Mission  House  in  Manila 1,700  00 

i'or  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands,  there  were  12 
Capuchins  paid  by  Government — 6  @  $300  each 
'iii<^l  6  @  $500  each  per  annum          -              -              -  4,800  00 

Iransport  of  Missionaries  estimated  at  about,  per  annum  -        10,000  00 
llse  anticipated    total  State    outlay  for    the    support  of 
tlie    Church,  Missions,  Monasteries,  Convents,  etc., 
nnduding  the    above    and    all    other    items  for   the 
financial  year  of  1888  was 724,634  50 

1'  J)!"  any  further  expense  this  might  incur,  37^  was  deducted  from  the  parish 
V''^-'^ts  emoluments. 

P 
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Moreover,  the  religious  Corporations  possessed  large  private 
revenues.  Their  investments  in  Hongkong  are  extensive.  The 
Austin  and  Dominican  Friars  in  particular  held  very  valnablo  real 
property  in  the  provinces  near  Manila,  which  was  rented  out  to  the 
native  agriculturists  on  tyrannical  conditions.  On  tlie  Laguna  do 
Bay  shore  the  rent  was  raised,  as  the  natives,  at  their  own  expense, 
improved  their  holdings.  Leases  were  granted  for  the  nominal  term 
of  three  years,  hut  the  receipts  given  for  the  rent  were  very  cunningly 
worded.  Some  have  been  shown  to  me  ;  neither  the  amount  of  money 
paid,  nor  the  extent  of  the  land  rented,  nor  its  situation  was  mentioned 
on  the  document,  so  that  the  tenant  was  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
owners.  The  native  planters  were  much  incensed  at  the  treatment 
they  received  from  these  landowners,  and  their  uumerons  well-founded 
complaints  formed  part  of  the  general  outcry  against  the  priesthood. 
The  bailiifs  of  these  corporation  lands  were  unordained  brothers  of 
the  Order.  They  resided  in  the  Estate  Houses,  and  by  courtesy  were 
styled  "fathers"  by  the  natives.  They  w" ere  under  certain  religions 
vows,  but  not  being  entitled  to  say  Mass,  they  were  termed  "  legos," 
or  ignorant  men,  hy  their  own  Order. 

The  clergy  also  derived  a  vory  large  portion  of  their  incomes  from 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  cedulaSy  sales  of  Papal  Bulls,  masses,  pictures, 
books,  chaplets  and  indulgences,  marriage,  burial  and  baptismal  fees, 
benedictions,  donations  touted  for  after  the  crops  were  raised,  legacies 
to  be  paid  for  in  masses,  remains  of  wax  candies  left  in  the  church  bj 
tlie  faithful,  fees  for  getting  souls  out  of  purgatory,  alms,  etc.  The 
surplus  revenues  over  and  above  parochial  requirements  were  supposed 
to  augment  the  common  Church  funds  in  Manila.  The  Corporations 
were  consequently  immensely  wealthy,  and  their  power  and  influence 
v/ere  in  consonance  with  that  wealth. 

Each  Order  had  its  procurator  in  Madrid,  who  took  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  his  Corporation's  interest  in  the  Philippines  whenever  this 
was  menaced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  as  a  body  politic,  dis- 
pensed no  charity,  but  received  all.  It  was  always  begging  ;  always 
above  civil  laws  and  taxes  ;  claimed  immunity,  proclaimed  poverty, 
and  inculcated  in  others  charity  to  itself. 

Most  of  the  parish  priests — Spanish  or  native — were  very  hosp'- 
table  to  travellers,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  Among'-' 
them,  there  were  some  few  misanthropes  and  churlish  characters,  wi''' 
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did  not  cjire  to  be  troubled  by  anything  outside  the  region  of  their  voca- 
tion, but  upon  the  whole  I  found  them  remarkably  complaisant. 

In  Spain  there  were  training  colleges  of  the  three  Communities  in 
Valladolid,  Ocafia  and  Monte  Agudo,  respectively,  for  young  novices 
intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines,  the  last  vSpanish  Colony  where 
Friars  held  vicarages. 

They  were  usually  taken  from  tlio  peasantry  and  families  of  lowly 
st'itlon.  As  a  rule  lliey  had  11  tile  or  no  secular  education^  and  regard- 
ing them  apart  from  tlioir  religious  training,  they  might  bo  considered  a 
very  ignorant  class.  Amongst  them  the  Frarudscan  F'riars  appeared  to 
he  the  least — and  the  Austins  the  most — polished  of  all. 

^?  -^?  :3?  i^  >«c  -<  :^ 

The  ecclesiastical  archives  of  the  l^hilippines  abound  Avith  proofs 
of  the  bitter  and  tenacious  strife  sustained,  not  onh'  between  the  civil 
and  Church  authorities,  but  even  amongst  the  religious  communities 
themselves. 

Each  Order  Avas  so  intensely  jealous  of  the  other,  that  one  is  almost 
led  to  ponder  Avhether  the  final  goal  of  all  could  have  been  identical. 

All  voluntarily  faced  death  with,  the  same  incentive,  Avhilst  amic- 
able fellowship  in  this  world  seemed  an  impossibility.  The  first  Bishop 
(vide  pjige  55)  struggled  in  vain  to  create  a  religious  monopoly  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Augustine  Order.  It 
has  been  shown  in  Chap.  V.  how  ardent  was  the  hatred  Avhich  the 
Jesuits  and  the  other  religious  orders  nuitually  entertained  for  each. 
other.  Each  sacred  fraternity  laboured  incessantly  to  gain  the  asceu- 
'huicy  in  the  conquered  territories,  and  their  divine  calling  served  for 
•iothing  in  palliating  the  acrimony  of  their  reciprocal  accusations  and 
'Gcrimi  nations. 

Por  want  of  space,  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  these  disputes. 

riic  Austin  Friars  attributed  to  tlie  Jesuits  the  troubles  Avith  the 
'Uissuimans  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  and,  in  their  turn,  the  Jesuits  pro- 
t^'.^ted  against  Avhat  they  conceived  to  be  tiic  bad  policy  of  the  Govern- 
^''-'it,  adopted  under  the  infiueuce  of  the  other  Orders  in  Manila. 
'  ^^  distinct  Avere  their  interests,  that  the  Augustine  chroniclers  refer 
'^^  the  other  Orders  as  different  religions, 

III  1778,  the  Province  of  Pangasinan  Avas  spiritually  administered 

'}'  ^ho  Dominicans,  Avhilst  that  of   Zambales   Avas  allotted  to  the  Eeco- 

'*^'      The  Dominicans,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  Recoletos  to  cede 

P  2 
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Zambales  to  them,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  have  to  pass  through 
E-ecoleto  territory  going  from  Manihi  to  their  own  province  !  The 
Hecoletos  were  oifered  Mindoro  Ishmd  in  exehaugo,  which  they  refused, 
until  the  Archbishop  compelled  tliem  to  yield.  Disturbances  then  arose 
in  Zambales,  the  responsibility  of  which  was  thrown  ou  the  Domiuicans 
by  their  rival  Order,  and  the  Rccoletos  finally  succeeded  in  regaining 
their  old  province  by  intrigue. 

During  the  Governorship  of  Count  Lizarraga  (1709-1715),  the 
Aragonese  and  Castillian  priests  quarrelled  about  the  ecclesiastical 
preferments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Cebii, 
Fray  Pedro  Saez  do  la  Vega  Lanzaverde,  refused  to  take  possession, 
because  the  uomination  was  171  parfihus,  lie  objected  also  that  the 
Bishopric  w^as  merel>  one  iu  perspective  and  uot  yet  a  reality.  The  Sec 
remained  vacant  whilst  the  contumacious  priest  lived  in  Mexico.  Fray 
Sebastian  de  Jorronda  was  subsequently  appointed  to  administer  the 
Bishopric,  but  also  refused,  until  he  was  coerced  into  submissiou  by  the 
Supreme  Court  (1718). 

In  1767  the  Austin  P'riars  refused  to  admit  tlie  episcopal  visits,  ami 
exhibited  such  a  spirit  of  independence,  that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was 
constrained  to  issue  a  Bull  to  exhort  them  to  obey,  admonishing  them 
for  tlieir  insubordination. 

The  P' liars  of  late  years  were  subject  to  a  visiting  priest — the  Pro- 
vincial— in  all  matters  de  vita  et  morihus — to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
\\\  all  affairs  of  spiritual  dispensation,  and  to  the  Governor-General  a« 
vice-royal  patron  iu  all  that  concerned  the  relations  of  the  Church  to 
the  Civil  Government.^ 

An  observant  traveller,  unacquainted  with  the  historical  antecedents 
of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  t'^c 
estrangement  of  religious  orders,  whose  sacred  mission,  if  gemnne. 
ought  to  have  formed  an  inseverable  bond  of  alliance  and  goou 
fellowshi}). 


1 'aiccopilacion  de  las  Lc}x>s  de  Indias/'—Lcy  40,  tit.  14,  hb.  1^  forbi'^^ 
priests  and  members  of  any  religious  body  to  take  part  in  matters  of  ^-^^ 
Government. 


-♦^♦*^- 
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GOVERJJMENT  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

After  the  first  occupation  of  these  Islands,  the  Supreme  rule  has 
heen  usually  confided  for  indefinite  periods  to  military  men  ;  hut 
circumstances  have  frequently  placed  naval  officers,  magistrates,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  even  ecclesiastics  at  the  head  of  the  local 
government. 

Of  late  years  the  common  practice  has  been  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant- 
Geueral  as  Governor,  witli  the  local  rank  of  Captain-Grcueral  during 
Ills  three  years'  term  of  oflace.  The  first  exception  to  this  recent  rule  was 
made  (1883-1885)  when  Joaquin  Jovellar,  a  Captain-General  in  Spain 
was  specially  empowered  to  establish  some  notable  reforms — the  good 
policy  of  which  was  doubtful.  In  1897  another  Captain-General  in 
Spain,  Fernando  Primo  de  Rivera,  held  office  in  Manila. 

Since  the  conquest,  the  Colony  has  been  divided  and  sub-divided 
into  provinces  and  military  districts  as  they  gradually  yielded  to  the 
S])auish  sway.  Such  districts,  called  E?icomicndas,^  were  then  rented 
out  to  Encomcnderos^  who  exercised  little  scruple  in  their  rigorous 
exactions  from  the  natives.  Some  of  the  Encomcndcros  acquired 
wealth  during  the  terms  of  their  holdings,  whilst  others  became  victims 
to  the  revenge  of  their  sulrjccts.  They  must  indeed  have  been  bold 
enterprising  men  who,  in  those  days,  would  have  taken  charge  of 
'kstricts  distant  from  the  Capital.  They  were  frequently  called  upon 
t'>  aid  the  Central  Government  with  vessels,  men,  and  arms  against  the 
''t tacks  of  common  enemies.  Against  the  incursions  of  tlic  Mussulmans 
■"-necessity  made  them  warriors — if  they  were  not  so  by  taste — civil 
^nixiueers  to  open  communications  within  their  districts — admiuistrators, 


bi  the  early  days  of  Mexican  conquest,  the  conquered  land  was  apportioned 
''  ^  ^^'  warriors  under  the  name  of  IlcjMvtlmentos,  but  such  divisions  included  the 
■y'^iilute  possession  of  the  natives  as  slaves.  Vide  La  vida  y  escrito,-^  del  P.  Fray 
^"rfoianie  de  las  Casas,  Obirsyo  de  Chidpa^  by  i\ntonio  Maria  Fabie,  Colonial 
-bnister  in  the  Canovas  Cabinet  of  1890,  Madrid. 
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judges  and  all  that  rcpreseiitcd  social  order.  Eiicomiendas  were  sonic- 
\  times  given  to  vSpaniards  as  rewards  for  liigli  services  rendered  to  the 
commonwealth,*  although  favouritism,  or  (in  later  years)  purchase 
money  more  commonly  secured  the  vacancies,  and  the  holders  were 
quite  expected  to  make  fortunes  in  the  manner  they  thought  most 
convenient  to  themselves. 

The  Fjiicomenderos  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  superseded  by  Judicial 
Governors,  called  Alcaldes^  who  received  small  salaries,  from  £60  per 
annum  and  upwards,  but  tliey  were  allowed  to  trade.  The  right  to 
trade — called  "  indulto  de  comereio  " — was  sold  to  the  Alcaldes- 
Goverjiors,  except  those  of  Tondo  (now  Manila  Province),  Zamboanga, 
Cavite,  ISTueva  Ecija,  Islas  Batanes  and  Antique,  whose  trading  right 
was  included  in  the  emoluments  of  office. 

In  1840  Eusebio  Mazorca  wrote  thus^  : — "The  salary  paid  to  the 
"  Chiefs  of  Provinces  who  enjoy  the  right  of  trade  is  more  or  less  $300 
*'  j)er  annum,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  the  trading 
"  right,  which  in  some  provinces  amounts  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole — 
"  as  in  Pangasinan  ;  and  in  others  to  the  whole  of  the  salary — as  i» 
"  Caraga  ;  and  discounting  again  the  taxes,  it  is  not  possible  to 
"  honestly  conceive  how  the  appointment  can  be  so  much  sought 
"  after.  There  are  candidates  up  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  wlio 
"  relinquish  a  $3,000  salaiy  to  pursue  their  hopes  and  projects  in 
'^  Governorship." 

This  system  obtained  for  many  years,  and  the  abuses  went  on 
increasing.  The  Alcaldes  practically  monopolized  the  trade  of  tlieir 
districts,  unduly  taking  advjiiitago  of  their  Governmental  position 
to  hinder  tlio  proli table  traiTlc  of  the  natives  and  bring  it  all  into 
their  own  hands.  They  tolerated  no  such  thing  as  competition  ;  they 
arbitrarily  fixed  tlieir  own  purchasing  prices,  and  sold  at  current  rate.-. 
Due  to  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  the  interior,  the  natives  often  pc'-i<l 
tlieir  tribute  to  the  Koyal  Treasury  in  produce — chiefly  rice — ^which 
was  received  into  the  Royal  Granaries  at  a  ruinously  low  valuation- 
and  accounted  for  to  the  State  at  its  real  value  ;  the  difference  beiii.ii 


1  Juan  Salcedo,  Legaspi's  grandson  (vidn  Chaps.  II.  and  IV.)  was  rew:inlc<l 
with  several  BmmniemhL^;  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  where  he  levied  a  trilmte 
on  the  natives  whom  he  subdued. 

2  «'Noticias  de  Filipinas,"  by  Don  Eusebio  Mazorca,  Incdited  MS,  dated  1810, 
in  the  Archives  of  Eauan  Convent,  Province  of  Batanga?. 
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the  illicit  profit  made  by  the  Alcalde.  Mauy  of  those  fimctionaries 
exercised  their  power  most  despotically  in  their  own  circuits,  disposing 
of  the  natives'  labour  and  chattels  without  remuneration,  and  not 
uufrequeritly  for  their  own  ends, — invoking  the  King's  name,  which 
imbued  the  native  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  if  His  Majesty  were  some 
supernatural  being. 

In  1810  Thomas  Comin  wrote  as  follows  : — "In  order  to  be  a  Chief 
"  of  a  Province  in  these  Islands,  no  training  or  knowledge  or  special 

"  services  arc  necessary  ;  all  persons  are  fit  and  admissible  i 

"  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a  barber  or  a  Governor's  lackey,  a 
"  sailor  or  a  deserter,  suddenly  transformed  into  an  Alcalde,  Adminis- 
"  trator,  and  Captain  of  the  forces  of  a  populous  province  without  any 
"  counsellor  but  his  rude  understanding,  or  any  guide  but  his  passions."  * 
After  centuries  of  such  misrule,  the  Filipino  lost  respect  for  the  white 
face  and  disloyalty  to  the  dominant  power  was  checked  more  by  fear 
than  by  esteem- 
By  Eoyal  Decree  of  1814,  Government  officials  were  thenceforth 
strictly  prohibited  to  trade  under  pain  of  removal  from  office. 

In  the  year  1850,  there  were  31  Provinces,  and  two  Politicai 
Military  Commandancies.  Until  June,  1886,  the  Government  of  a 
Province  under  civil  rule  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  same — the  Alcalde  Mcifjor.  This  created  a  strange 
anomaly  ;  for  in  the  event  of  the  Judicial-Governor  issuing  an  edict 
prejudicial  to  the  commonweal  of  his  circuit,  an  appeal  against  his 
nieasiue  had  to  be  made  to  himself  as  Judge.  Then  if  it  Avere  taken 
to  the  central  authority  in  Manila,  it  was  sent  back  for  "  information  " 
to  the  Judge-Governor,  without  independent  inquiry  being  made  in  the 
^irst  instance,  hence  protest  against  his  acts  was  fruitless. 

Under  the  liegency  of  Queen  Maria  Christina,  a  great  reform  v/as 
hitroduced  by  a  Decree  dated  in  Madrid  on  the  26th  of  February,  1886, 
to  take  eifect  on  the  1st  of  June  following. 


'  The  text  reads  thus  : — '•'  Para    scr  jefe  de   Provincia  en  estas  islas  no  sc 
rc(|uicre    carrera,   conocimicntos  ni  servicios    determiuados,  todos   son  aptos  y 

adruisiblcs p]s  cosa  bastante  comun  ver  d  mx  peluquero  6 

hicayo  do.  wn  gobernador,  a  im  marinero  y  a  un  desertor  transforniado  derepeute 

cii  Alealde-Mayor,   sub-delegado  y  Capitan  a  guerra  de  una  Provincia  populosa, 

■  sill  otro  consejero  que  su  rudo  entendimicnto,  ni  mas  guia  que  sus  pasiones." 

Jliomas  Comin  was  an  employe  of  the  '*  Compafiia  de  Fiiipinas  "  (vide  page  283), 

aud  subsequently  Spanish  Consul-General  in  Lisbon. 
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Eighteen  Civil  Governorships  were  created,  and  Alcaldes' functions 
were  confined  to  their  Judgeships  ;  thus  the  anomaly  of  the  chief 
ruler  of  a  province  and  the  arbiter  of  legal  questions  raised  therein 
being  one  and  the  same  person  henceforth  disappeared.  Under  this 
recent  law,  the  Civil  Governor  was  assisted  by  a  Secretary,  so  that  two 
new  official  posts  Avere  created  in  each  of  these  provinces. 

The  Archipelago,  including  Snlu,  was  divided  into  19  Civil  Provincial 
Governments,  4  Military  General  Divisions,  43  Military  Piovincial 
Districts,  and  4  Provincial  Governments  under  Naval  Officers,  forming 
a  total  of  70  Divisions  and  Sub-Divisions, 
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$      cU, 
The  Governor- General  received  a  salary  of       -         -         -     40,000  00 

The  Central  Govermnent  Office, called  "Gobierno  General " 

with  its  Staff  of  Officials  and  all  expenses  -         -         -     43,708  00 

The  General  Government  Centre  was  assisted  in  the 
General  Administration  of  the  Islands  by  two  other 
Governing  Bodies,  namely  : 

The  General  Direction  of  Civil  Administration         -     29,277  34 
The  Administrative  Council 28,502  00 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Direction  received  a  salary  of 
$12,000,  with  an  allowance  for  official  visits  to  the 
Provinces  of  $500  per  annum. 

The  Conncil  was  composed  of  three  Members,  each  at  a 
salary  of  $4,700,  besides  a  Secretary  and  officials. 


The  above-mentioned  70  divisions  and  sub-divisions  were 
the  following,  namely  : — 

Civil  Goverwncnts, 
Manila  P^^— Salary  of  Civil  Governor  $5,000.— Total  cost  20,248  00 

Carried  forward       "  $161, 73^' 
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Brought  forward 


%     cts. 
.  161,735  34 


Albay  P^^ 
Batangas  - 

BULACAN      - 

Ilocos  Norte     - 
Ilocos  Suii 
La  Lag  una 
Pampanga  - 
Pangasinan 

BaTAAN  n 

Camarines  Norte 
Camarines  Sur  - 

MlNDORO      - 

NuEVA  Ecu  a 
Tayabas     - 
z am bales  - 

Cagayan    - 

Is ABEL A 

Nueva   Vizgaya 


Eight  First  Class  Governments  : — 
Salary  of  each  Civil  Governor  $4,500 
Total  cost  of  each  Government  8,900 


8  First  Class  Governments  cost     71,200  00 


Seven  Second  Class  Governments  : — 
:    Salary  of  each  Civil  Governor  $4,000 
Total  cost  of  each  Government  7,660 


J 


7  Second  Class  Governments  cost     53,620  00 

Three  Third  Class  Governments  : — 
)    Salary  of  each  Civil  Governor  $3,500 
Total  cost  of  each  Government  6,700 

3  Third  Class  Governments  cost     20,100  00 


Military  General  Governments. 

(general  Division  of  S.  Visayas,  under  a  Brigadier  and 

Stall* 10,975  00 

Oexeral  Division  of  N.  Visayas,  under  a  Brigadier  and 

Staff^ 10,975  00 

^'Exeral  Division  of  Mindanao,  under  a  Brigadier  and 

^Staif       ...         - 17^825  00 

^'I^xeral   Division    of  Cavite,  under  a  Brigadier    and 

^tafF 6,596  66 


Carried  forward         -  353,027  00 
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Brought  forward 


%       cts, 
-  353,027  00 


SULU 

Yloilo 

cotobatto 

East  CxUiolines  and) 

Pelew  Islands     J 
West  Carolines  and] 

Pelew  Islands      / 
CsBt^  -        -        - 

CXpiz 

MiSAMIS         «  -  - 

Ladkone  Islands 
Zamboanga 

SUKIGAO     -  -  - 

Davao       •        .        - 
Dapitan    -        -        - 

zucuiian  ~        -        - 


Military  Provinces  and  Districts, 
-  Under  a  Colonel  and  Staff    - 


Lleiit.-Colouel  and  Staff  - 


Major  and  Staff 


7,240  00 
4,410  00 
5,426  6G 

4,900  00 

5,970  00 

3,500  00 
3,500  00 
4,816  66 
4,975  00 
3,856  ^^ 
4,356  66 
4,156  66 
2,692  00 
2,692  00 


La  Union,  Antique,  SXmak,  |  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^    Major.— 

Leyte,      Abka,      /-<>J0L,  ^      I^ine  Districts®  $3,040     27,360  00 
Tarlac,  Neguos,  Morong  J  y^  ^  y 


Batanes,  Calamianes,  Hom- 

BLON,  Benguet,  Lepanto,  f  Eacli  under  a   Cai)tain.— 
BuRiAS,    Infante,    Prin-  (      Ten  Districts  @  $1,980 

CIPE,  BONTOC,  CONCEPCION 


Cagayan 

BlLlNG, 

Sasangani 

occupied 

Palauaa) 


(Mindanao),  1  „     ^         ,  n     ,  - 

NUEVA     ViZCAYA,       ^^^}   ^^^1^,^^   ^    ^^^^!'l;Z 

Ni  (recently  >      ^  ^^^  Districts  @  |1,79. 


Districts 


of  I 


.792 
(vide  end  of  Chap.  X.) 


19,800  00 


!,960  00 


SiASSi,  BONGAO,  Tatoan    Eacli  under  a  Captain.— Three 

Districts  @  $2,032     «        -      6,096  OJ 


Carried  forward         -  477,73o 
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S       cts. 

Brought  forivard         -  477,735  30 

EscALANTE^  uncler  a  Lieutenant       -----       1,525  00 
Mas  BATE  „        Cavalry  Sub-Lieutenant  -         -         -       1,450  00 


Provincial  Governments  under  Naval  Officers^  Officers  in 
Charge  of  Naval  Stations  as  ex-officio  Governors, 

CORREOIDOR-  --------  3,821   00 

BalIbac 3,960  00 

IsABELA  DE  Basilan     -------  5,276  66 

PalatJan  (Puerta  Princesa) 6,910  00 

Total  cost  of  General  Government  of  the  Islands  $500,677  96 

Deduct — 

Officers'    Salaries,    &c,  included    in    Army 

Estimates $145,179  96 

Officers'    Salaries,    &c.    included    in   Navy 

Estimates -         14,640  00 


159,819  96 

$340,858  00 

As  it  was  intended,  in  due  course,  to  appoint  a  Civil  Governor  to 
every  province  in  the  Islands,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  the 
principal  duties  and  qualifications  of  this  functionary. 

He  was  the  .representative  of  the  Governor-General,  whose  orders 
and  decrees  he  had  to  publish  and  execute  at  his  own  discretion.  ELe 
could  not  absent  himself  from  liis  province  without  permission.     He  had 


^  Transferred  to  Bais  in  January,  1889,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  brigandage 
in  the  S.E.  of  Negros  Island. 

The  brigands,  under  the  leadership  of  a  native  named  Camartin  and  another, 
who  declared  themselves  prophets,  plundered  the  planters  along  that  coast,  and 
coiiiimtted  such  notorious  crimes  that  troops  had  to  be  dispatched  there  undei- 
tlio  command  of  the  famous  Lieutenant-Colonel  Villa-Abrille.  The  Governor- 
general  Valeriano  Weyler  went  to  the  Visayas  Islands  and  personally  directed 
the  operations. 
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to  maintaiu  order,  veto  petitions  for  arms'  licences,  hold  under  bis  orders 
and  dispose  of  the  Civil  Guard,  Carabineers  and  local  guards.  He 
could  suspend  the  pav  for  ten  days  of  any  subordinate  official  who  failed 
to  do  his  duty.  He  could  temporarily  suspend  subordinates  in  their 
functions  with  justifiable  cause,  and  propose  to  the  Governor-General 
their  definite  removal.  He  had  to  preside  at  all  elections  of  native  petty 
Governors  and  town  authorities,  whom  ho  could  also  remove  at  his 
discretion — to  bring  delinquents  to  justice — to  decree  the  detention  on 
suspicion  of  any  individual,  and  place  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief 
judge  within  three  days  after  his  capture — to  dictate  orders  for  the 
government  of  the  towns  and  vilhigos — ^to  explain  to  the  petty 
Governors  the  true  interpretation  of  the  hnv  aiul  regulations. 

He  was  chief  of  police,  and  could  impose  fines  without  the  interven- 
tion of  judicial  authority  up  to  $50  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  mulcted 
person  being  unable  to  pay,  he  could  order  his  imprisonment  at  the  rate 
of  one  day's  detention  for  each  half-dollar  of  the  fine — it  was  provided, 
however,  that  the  imprisonment  could  not  exceed  oO  days  in  any  case. 
He  had  to  preside  at  the  ballot  for  military  conscription,  but  he  could 
delegate  this  duty  to  his  Secretary,  or,  failing  him,  to  the  Administrator. 
Where  no  harbour-master  had  been  appointed,  the  Civil  Governor  acted 
as  such.  He  had  the  care  of  the  primary  instruction  ;  and  it  was  bis 
duty  specially  to  see  that  the  native  scholars  were  taught  the  Spanisli 
language.  Land  concessions  ;  improvements  tending  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  province  ;  permits  for  felling  timber  ;  and  the  collection 
of  excise  taxes  were  :all  under  his  care.  He  had  also  to  furnish 
statistics  relating  to  the  labour  poll-tax  ;  draw  up  the  provincial  budget  ; 
render  provincial  and  municipal  accounts,  etc.,  all  of  which  must  be 
counter-signed  under  the  word  Intcrvine  by  the  Secretary.  Ho  was 
provincial  postmaster-general,  chief  of  telegraph  service,  prisons, 
charities,  l)oard  of  health,  public  wx)rks,  w^oods  and  forests,  mines, 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  he  dispose  of  the  public  funds,  whica 
were  in  the  care  of  the  Administrator  and  Interventor,  and  he  whs  Tiot 
entitled  to  any  percentages  (as  Alcalde-Governors  formerly  were),  or  auy 
emoluments  whatsoever  further  than  his  fixed  salary. 

A  Governor  must  be  a  Spaniard  over  30  years  of  age.  It  is  curious 
to  note  from  its  political  significance,  that  among  the  numerous  clas-ie^ 
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of  persons  eligible  for  a  Civil  Goveraorsliip,  wore  those  who  had  been 
Members  of  the  Spanish  Parliament  or   Senate  during  one  complete 


Upon  the  whole,  a  Provincial  Governor  passed  life  very  comfortably 

if  he  did  not  go  out  of   his   way   to  oppress  his  subjects   and  create 

discord.     His  tranquillity,  nevertheless,  was  always  dependent  upon  his 

maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  priesthood  of   his   district, 

and  his  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  friars.     If   ho  should  have 

the  misfortune  to  seriously  cross  their  path,  it  would  bring  him  a  world 

ot*    woe,    and    finally    his    downfall.     There    have    been    Provincial 

(jovernors  who  in  reality  maintained  their  posts  by  clerical   inlluence, 

whilst  otliers  who  have  exercised  a  more  independent  spirit — who  have 

set  aside  Church  interests  to  serve  those  of  the  .State,  with  which   they 

were    intrusted — have    fallen   victims   to   sacerdotal    intrigue;    for   the 

Hnl>ordiiiates   of  the  hierarchy  had   power  to   overthrow   as  well  as  to 

.'^upport  those  who  were  appointed  to  their  districts.    Few  improvements 

nppear  to  have  been  made  in  the  provinces  hj  the  initiative  of  the  local 

Governors,  nor  did  they  seem  to  take  any  special  interest  in  commercial 

and  agricultural   advancement.     This   lack  of  interest   was  somewhat 

excusable  and  comprehensible,   however,    seeing   that  after  they  were 

appointed,    and    even    though  ,they    governed    well    witliin    the    strict 

attributions    of    their    office,    they  were    constantly   expecting    that    a 

iniuisterial  change  or  the  fall  of   a  single  minister   might   remove  them 

ii'om  their  posts,  or  that  the  undermining  influence  of  favouritism  might 

^nceeed  in  accomplishing  their  withdrawal.     It  was  natural,  therefore, 

that  they  shoidd   have  been   indifferent  about  the   fomenting  of  new 

a^ricidtural  enterprises,  of  opening  tracks  for  bringing  down   timber,  of 

bicilitating  trade,  or  of  in  any  way  stimulating  the  development   of  the 

^'^'^ources  of  a  province  when  the  probability  existed  that  they  would 

^'-^ver     have    the    personal  satisfaction   of    seeing    the   result  of   their 

(."nbrls. 

^Some  (xovernors  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  have,  in 
■'/''^'  of  all  discouragement,  studied  the  wants  of  their  provinces,  but  to 
">  purpose.  Their  estimates  for  road-making  and  mending,  bridgc- 
'^"'•Isng  and  public  works  generally,  were  shelved  in  Manila,  whilst  the 
"'^d  iiuids  (Fondos  locales),  which  ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
'*^alities  where  they  were  collected,  were  seized  by  the  authorities  in  the 
'^Pdal  and  applied  to  other  purposes. 
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An    annual    statement    of  one   province  will    be    sufHcient,    as    an 
example;  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  local  tax  : — 

LOCAL  FUI^DS.i— ALBAY   PROVINCE. 


Pj'ovincial  Revenue, 

Stamps  OLi  Weights  and  Measures - 

Billiard  Tax 

Live  stock  credentials  and  transfers 

90    °/o    of    fines    imposed   for  shirking    forced 
labour        «--*--- 

Tax  in  lieu  of  forced  labour   -         -         -         - 

Vehicle  tax  -         -        -         -         . 


%     cts. 
2,490  00 

$  cts. 

360  00 

136  00 

1,500  00 

85,209  00 

4,000  00 

93.695  00 

Municipal  Revenue, 

Tax  paid  by  sellers  in  the  public  market  place 
„     on  slaughter  of  animals  for  food 

„     „    local    sales    of    hemp    (casual    sellers, 

without  hemp-dealers'  annual  licence) 

90  %  of  the  Municipal  fines    -         -         -         - 

Local  tax  on  Chinese     -         -         -         -         - 

Surplus  tax  of  10°/^  on  tithes  paid 

„  „       10^/q  on  House  property    - 

„  „       10°/q  on  Industrial  licences 

10°L  on  Alcohol  licences-^ 


7,050  00 

12,098 

00 

40 

00 

260 

00 

294  00 

70 

00 

310 

00 

5,710  00 

2,525 

00 

28,357  00 
$122,052  00 


In  the  same  year  this  province  contributed  to  the  common  funds  of 
the  Treasury  a  further  sum  of  $133,009. 

There  was  in  each  town  another  local  tax  called  "  Caja  de  Cormim- 
dad^''  contributed  to  by  the  townspeople  to  provide  against  any  urgent 
necessity  of  the  community,  but  it  found  its  way  to  Manila  and  was 
misappropriated,  like  the  Fondos  locales, 

^  From  the  1st  January,  1889,  the  Government  Financial  year  was  nK^de 
concurrent  with  the  year  of  the  Calendar. 
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In  1887  the  parish  priest  of  Bauan  (Batangas  Province)  told  me 
that  although  there  must  have  been  about  $300,000  paid  into  this  fund 
np  to  the  year  1882  by  his  parish  alone,  yet  financial  aid  was  refused 
by  the  Government  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  that  year. 

There  was  not  a  dollar  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Governor 

for  local  improvements.      If  a  bridge  broke  down,  so  it  remained  for 

years  ;  whilst  thousands   of  traA^eliers  had   to   wade   through  the  river 

luiless  a  raft  were  put  there  at  the  expense  of  the  very  poorest  people 

by  order  of  the  petty  Governor  of  the  nearest  village.     The  ^'  Tribunal," 

which  served  the  double  purpose  of  Town  Hall  and  Dak  Bungalow  for 

v/ayfarers,  was  often  a   hut  of  bamboo  and  palm  leaves,  Avhilst  others 

which  had  been  decent  buildings  generations  gone  by,  lapsed  into  a 

wretched  state  of  dilapidation.     In  some  villages  there  was  no  Tribunal 

at  all,  and  the  official  business  had  to  be  transacted  in  the  municipal 

Governor's  house-      I  first  visited  Calamba  (on   the  Laguna  de  Bay 

shore)  in  1880,  and  for  fourteen  years,  to  my  knowledge,  the  headmen 

liad  to  meet  in  a   sugar  store  in  lieu  of  a  Tribunal.     In  San  Jose  de 

Buenavista,  the  capital  town  of  Antique  Province,  the  Town  Hall  was 

commenced  in  good  style  and  left  half  finished  during  15  years.    Either 

some  one  for  pity  sake,  or  the  headmen  for  their  own  convenience,  went 

to  the  expense  of  thatching  over  half  the  unfinished  structure.     This 

lialf  was  therefore  saved  from  utter  ruin,  whilst  all  but  the  stone  walls 

oi:  the  remainder  rotted  away.     So   it  continued   until   1887,  when  the 

Government  authorised  a  portion  of  this  building  to  be  restored. 

As  to  the  roads  connecting  the  villages,  quite  20^/^  of  them  serve 
only  for  travellers  on  foot,  on  horse  or  on  buffalo  back  at  any  time,  and 
in  the  wet  season  certainly  60  °/o  of  all  the  Philippine  Jiiglnvays  arc  in 
too  had  a  state  for  any  kind  of  passenger  conveyance  to  pass  with 
safety.  In  the  wet  season,  many  times  I  have  made  a  sea  journey  in  a 
]>rahu,  simply  because  the  high  road  near  the  coast  had  become  a  mud 
tnick,  for  want  of  macadamized  stone  and  drainage,  and  only  serviceable 
lor  transport  by  buff"alo. 

^u  the  dry  season  the  sun  mended  the  roads,  and  the  traffic  over 
tlio  baked  clods  reduced  them  more  or  less  to  dust,  so  that  vehicles 
^•ould  pass. 

I  rivatc  property  owners  expended  much  time  and  money  in  the 
1^'xservation  of  public  roads,  although  a  curious  law  existed  prohibiting 
^^'P5urs  to  highways  by  non-official  persons. 
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Every  male  adult  inhabitant  or  resident  (with  certain  exceptions) 
had  to  give  tlic  State  fifteen  days'  hibour  per  annum,  or  redeem  that 
laboiTr  by  payment  {inde  "Fiscal  Reforms,"  page  248).  Of  course 
thousands  of  tiie  most  needy  class  preferred  to  give  their  fifteen  days. 
Tliis  labour,  and  the  cash  paid  by  those  who  redeemed  their  obligation, 
were  theoretically  supposed  to  be  employed  in  local  improvements. 

The  Budget  for  1888  showed  only  the  sum  of  $120,000  to  bo  used 
in  road-making  and  mending  in  the  whole  Archipelago. 

It  provided  for  a  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Works  with  a  salary  of 
$6,500,  aided  by  a  staff  composed  of  48  technical  and  82  non-tech nicn I 
subordinates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Provincial  and  District  Governors  were 
often  urged  by  their  Manila  Chiefs  not  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  labour  for  local  improvements,  but  to  press  the  labouring  class  to 
pay  the  redemption  tax  to  swell  the  central  coffers,  regardless  of  the 
corresponding  misery  and  discomfort  and  loss  to  trade  in  the  interior. 
But  labour  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  was  not  alone  sufficiciii. 
There  was  no  fund  from  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  materials  ;  or,  if 
these  could  be  found  without  payment,  some  one  must  pay  for  the 
transport  by  buffaloes  and  carts  and  find  the  implements  for  the 
labourers'  use.  How  could  labourers'  hands  alone  re])air  abridge  which 
had  rotted  away  ?  To  cut  a  log  of  wood  for  the  public  service  would 
have  necessitated  communications  with  the  Inspection  of  Woods  and 
Forests  and  other  centres  and  many  months'  delay. 

^^  i^  -;?  ■^^f  >;c-  «  t? 

The  system  of  controlling  the  action  of  one  public  servant  by 
appointing  another  under  him  to  supervise  his  work,  has  always  found 
favour  in  Spain,  and  was  adopted  in  this  Colony.  There  were  a  great 
many  Government  employments  of  the  kind  which  were  merely 
sinecures.  In  many  cases  the  pay  was  small,  it  is  true,  but  the  labour 
was  often  of  proportionately  smaller  value  compared  with  that  pay. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Government  Offices  in  Manila  were 
closed  to  the])ublic  during  half  the  ordinary  working  day — the  aftcrnoou 
— and  many  of  the  Civil  Service  officials  made  their  appearance  at  their 
desks  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  retiring  shortly  after  mid-day, 
when  they  had  smoked  their  habitual  number  of  cigarettes. 

The  crowd  of  office-seekers  were  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the 
true  source  of  national  vigour  is  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  manifestea 
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Uy  the  individuals  wlio  constitute  the  nation.  Constant  clamour  for 
Government  employment  tends  only  to  enfeeble  individual  effort,  and 
destroys  the  stimulus,  or  what  is  of  greater  worth,  the  necessity  of 
acting  for  one's  self.  The  Spaniard  looks  to  the  Government  for 
active  and  direct  aid,  as  if  the  Public  Treasury  were  a  natural  spring 
at  the  waters  of  which  all  temporal  calamities  could  be  washed  away — 
all  material  wants  supplied.  He  will  tell  you  with  pride  rather  than 
with  abashment  that  he  is  an  empleado — a  State  dependent. 

National  progress  is  but  the  aggregate  of  personal  activity  and 
rigbtly  directed  individual  energy,  and  a  nation  weakens  as  a  whole 
as  its  component  parts  become  dormant  or  as  the  majority  rely  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  few.  The  spirit  of  Cfcsarism — "  all  for  the  people 
and  nothing  by  them" — must  tend  not  only  to  political  slavery  and 
to  render  social  enfranchisement  impossible,  but  to  reduce  commercial 
prosperity  and  national  power  and  influence  amongst  other  States  to 
a  nullity.     The  Spaniards  have  indeed  proved  this  fact. 

The  best  laws  themselves  were  never  intended  to  provide  for  the 
])Copk^.,  but  to  regulate  the  conditions  on  which  they  coukl  provide 
for  tbemselves.  Amongst  the  Spaniards,  the  consumers  of  public 
wealth  are  far  too  numerous  in  proportion  to  tlie  producers,  hence  not 
only  is  the  State  constantly  sorely  pressed  for  funds,  but  the  busy  bees 
who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  nation's  vitality  are  heavily  taxed  to  provide 
lor  the  dependent  office-seeking  drones.  Against  this  state  of  things, 
tlio  industrious  populations  of  Biscay  and  Catalunia  have  protested. 

It  is  the  fatal  delusion  that  liberty  and  national  Avelfare  depend 
solely  upon  good  government,  instead  of  good  government  depending 
^^ipon  the  joint  action  of  independent  individual  exertion,  that  has 
*)JX)uglit  the  Spanish  nation  to  its  present  state  of  deplorable  impotence. 
The  Government  itself  is  but  the  otiicial  counterpart  of  the 
governed.  By  the  aid  of  servile  speculators,  a  man  in  political  circles 
struggles  to  come  to  the  front — to  hold  a  portfolio  in  the  ministry — if 
't  only  be  for  a  week,  Avhen  his  pension  for  life  is  assured  on  his 
'retirement.  Merit,  ability  and  long  service  have  little  weight,  and  the 
proteges  of  the  outgoing  minister  must  make  room  for  those  of  the 
■^^^i  lucky  ministerial  pension-seeker,  and  so  on  successively. 

I  his    Colony  therefore  became  a  lucrative  hunting-ground  at  the 
'^'^posal    of    the    Madrid    Cabinet     wherein    to    satisfy    the    craving 
emands  of  their  numerous  partisans  and  friends. 

Q 
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They  were  sent  out  with  a  salary  and  to  make  what  they  could — at 
their  own  risk  of  course — like  the  country  lad  who  was  sent  up  to 
London  with  the  injunction  from  his  father  "  Make  money,  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  make  it." 

From  the  Conquest  up  to  1844,  when  trading  by  officials  was 
abolished,  it  was  a  matter  of  little  public  concern  how  Government 
servants  made  fortunes.  Only  when  the  jealousy  of  one  urged  him  to 
denounce  another  was  any  inquiry  instituted  so  long  as  the  official  was 
careful  not  to  embezzle  or  commit  a  direct  fraud  on  the  Real  Ilahcr  (the 
Treasury  funds).  When  the  Real  Jlahcr  was  once  covered,  then  all 
that  could  be  ^^oi  out  of  the  Colony  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials, 
great  and  small.  In  1840,  Eusebio  Mazorca  wrote  as  follows  :' — "  Each 
''  chief  of  a  province  is  a  i-eal  Sultan,  and  when  he  has  terminated  his 
"  administration,  all  that  is  talked  of  in  the  capital  is  the  tliousands 
**  of  dollars  clear  gain  which  he  made  in  his  Covernment." 

Up  to  thirteen  years  ago,  whilst  taxes  of  a  province  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  Administrator,  the  Judicial  Governor  had  a  percentage 
assigned  to  him  to  induce  him  to  control  the  Administrator's  work. 
The  Administrator  himself  had  percentages,  and  the  accounts  of  these 
two  functionaries  were  checked  by  a  third  individual  styled  "  the 
Interventor,"  whose  duties  appeared  to  be  to  intervene  in  the  casting  up 
of  his  superiors'  figures.  From  June,  1886,  the  payment  of  percentages 
both  to  Governors  and  Administrators  ceased. 

From  time  to  time  one  saw  published  in  the  Manila  journals  a 
citation  to  the  Administrator  and  Interventor  of  a  Province  to  appcnr 
at  the  Audit  Office  to  justify  their  accounts,  and  such  interviews  hfivc 
not  unfrequently  been  foUov/ed  up  by  long  legal  proceedings. 

In  1840,  Eusebio  Mazorca  vrrote  thus^  : — ^^  The  Governor  rccuMves 
*'  payment  of  the  tribute  in  rice  paddy,  which   he   credits  io  \\\Q,  native 

^  Tlie  text  roads  ( hits: — "  Cada  Jefc  dc  rrovincia  es  lui  vcrdadcro  Snltaii  y 
"  caando  acaba  su  admin istracioii  solo  se  habla  en  la  Ca])ital  (ie  Iob  miles  do  I'csos 
*'  que  saeo  Itmpio.s  de  sa  alcaldia." — "  Noticia.s  dc  Filipinas,"  by  Don  ICuscbio 
Mazorca.  Incditod  .¥^S'.  dated  184:0.  In  the  archives  of  Uauaii  Convent,  I'roviuce 
of  Batangas. 

'-^  .Tlie  text  reads  thr.s :~"  Cobrando  el  Alcalde  en  palay  el  ti-ibnto,  solo 
'^  abona  al  indio  dos  rcales  plata  por  caban  ;  introduce  en  cajas  reidcs  sii  importo 
<*  en  met^lico  y  vende  des])aes  el  palay  en  seis,  oclio  y  a  voces  mas  rcales  fucrtc- 
"  plata  cada  caban  y  Ic  resulta  con  esta  sencilla  operacion  un  doscicntcs  <' 
*<  trescientos  per  cicnto  de  ganancia Ahora  reciontit'^ 
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"  at  two  reals  in  silver  per  caljan.  Then  he  pays  this  sum  into  the 
^'  Royal  Treasury  in  money,  and  sells  the  rice  paddy  for  private  account 
"  at  the  current  rate  of  six,  eight  or  more  reals  in  silver  per  caban, 
"  and  this  simple  operation  brings  him  200  to  300  per  cent,  profit." 

The  same  writer  adds  : — ''  Now  quite  recently  the  Interventor  of 
"  Zamboanga  is  accused  by  the  Governor  of  that  place  of  having  made 

"  some  $15,000  to  $16,000  solely  by  using  false  measures 

"  The  same  Interventor  to  whom  I  refer,  is  said  to  have  made  a  fortune 
'^  of  $50,000  to  $60,000,  whilst  his  salary  as  secoud  official  in  the 
''  Audit  Department^  is  $540  per  anuum."  According  to  Zuniga,  the 
sahiry  of  a  professor  of  law  with  the  rank  of  magistrate  was  $800  per 
aiiuMm, 

Could  tlic  peculations  by  the  Government  employes  from  the  highest 
circles  downwards  have  been  arrested,  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony 
^vould  doubtless  have  been  several  millions  richer  per  annum.  One 
frequently  heard  of  officials  leaving  for  Spain  with  sums  far  exceeding 
llie  total  emoluments  they  had  received  during  their  term  of  office. 
Home  ])rovincial  employes  acquired  a  pernicious  habit  of  annexing 
v.hat  was  not  theirs  by  all  manner  of  pretexts.  To  cite  some  instances  : 
1  knew  a  Governor  of  Ncgros  Island  who  seldom  savr  a  native  pass  the 
^  government  House  with  a  good  horse  without  begging  it  of  him — thus, 
5'!:ilGr  fear  of  his  avenging  a  refusal,  his  subjects  furnished  him  little  by 
'it tie  with  a  large  stud,  which  he  sold  before  he  left,  much  to  their 
•lisgust. 

In  another  provincial  capital  there  luippcned  to  be  a  native  headman 
nnprudently  vain  enough  to  carry  a  walking  stick  with  a  chased  gold- 
'^ nob  handle  studded  with  brilliants.  It  took  the  fancy  of  the  Spanish 
governor,  Avho  z^epcatedly  expressed  his  admiration  of  it,  hoping 
^i^<d  the  headman  v/oidd  make  him  a  j)resent  of  it.  At  length  the 
^'overnor  was  relieved  of  his  post,  but  prior  to  his  departure  he  called 

''>t;iaciisado  el  Ministro  Interventor  de  Zamboanga  por  el  Gobcrnador  dc  aquella 
■  I'^aza  de  habersc    utilizado  aquel  de  $15,000  a  $10,000  solo  con  el  trocatinte  dc 

J    "'^^'^<^-fnda Se  cuenta  al  mismo  interventor  a  que  me  rcfiero 

^^  •■  •AOOO  a  $G0,000  ciiando  el  sucldo   de  su    empleo— oficial  2°  de  la  Cojitadiiria 

•'^  '!e  $540  al  afio."— "  Noticias  de  Filipinas,"  by  Don  Evisebio  Mazorca. 
;  '  '1^'fd  J/S.  dated  1840.  In  the  Archives  of  Bauan  Convent^  Province  of 
^'''Titangas. 

.  ^^  Audit  Ofiice  was  suppressed  and  revived,  and  again  suppressed  on  the 

^^^  January,  1889. 

Q  2 
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togetlier  the  headaicii  to  take  formal  leave  of  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
a  flatteruig  speech,  he  said  he  would  williuglj  hand  over  his  official  stick 
as  a  rcmemhrance  of  his  command.  In  the  hubbub  of  applause  which 
followed,  he  added,  "  and  1  will  retain  a  souvenir  of  my  loyal  subordi- 
nates." Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  snatched  the  coveted  stick 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  owner,  and  ke2:)t  it.  A  General,  who  has  quite 
recently  made  for  himself  a  world-wide  notoriety  for  alleged  cruelty 
in  another  Spanish  colony,  enriched  himself  by  peculation  to  such  an 
extent  that  lie  was  at  his  wits' end  how  to  remit  his  ill-gotten  gains 
clandestinely.  Finally,  ho  resolved  to  send  an  army  Captain  over  to 
Hongkong  with  $35,000  with  wdiich  to  purchase  a  draft  on  Europe. 
The  Captain  left,  but  he  never  returned. 

The  cases  of  official  swindling  are  far  too  numerous  to  come  within 

the  space  of  this  volume. 

>Yf  #  #  >;j  *  ^,^  ^ 

In  the  Avhole  of  the  Colony  there  are  about  725  towns  and  23  missions. 
Each  town  was  locally  governed  by  a  native — in  some  cases  a  Spanish  or 
Chinese  half-caste — wlio  was  styled  the  petty  Governor  or  Goberjia- 
dfrrclllo^  whilst  his  popular  title  was  that  of  Capitan^  This  service 
was  compulsory. 

The  elections  of  GohernadorcUlos  and  their  subordinates  took  place 
every  two  years,  and  the  term  of  office  counted  from  the  1st  of  duly 
following  such  elections. 

There  were  a  few  towns  where  the  Gohc7mado7^cillos  were  al)le  io 
make  considerable  sums,  and  here  the  appointment  was  energetically 
sought  for,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  regarded  as  an  onerous  task,  nnd  I 
know  several  who  have  ])aid  bril)es  to  the  officials  to  rid  them  of  i^^ 
under  the  pretext  of  ilMiealth,  legal  incapacity,  and  so  on.  Ihc 
Gohernadorcillo  was  supported  by  what  was  pompously  termed  <t 
ministrv,  the  "ministers  of  justice"  being  two  lieutenants  of  tli^' 
town,  suburban  lieutenants  of  the  wards,  the  chiefs  of  police,  oi 
plantations,  and  of  live  stock. 

The  Gohernadoreillo  was  nominally   the  delegate   and  practieall} 

the  servant  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  through  whom  he  reccivcii 

his  instructions  and  to  whom  he  communicated  all  official  inforniation- 

,      r 
In  his  town  and  its  wards  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  counterpnri  < ' 

the  Governor  in  his  Province. 

lie  was   the  arbiter  of  local  petty  questions,  and  endeavoured 

\  adjust  them,  but  wheu  they  assumed  a  legal  aspect,  they  were  taken  up 
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by  the  local  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  was  directly  subordinate  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Province. 

The  Gohcrnadorcillo  was  also  subservient  to  the  Administrator  for 
tlic  collection  of  taxes — to  the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Guard  for  the  capture 
of  criminals,  and  to  the  priest  of  his  parish  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  (if  he  were  a  Friar)  the  private  ends  of  its  representative. 

He  was  often  made  personally  responsible  for  the  taxes  to  bo 
collected,  and  on  this  score  he  was  at  times  imprisoned,  unless  ho 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  burden  on  the  actual  collectors — the  Cahczas 
de  Barangay. 

The  Goheimadorcillo  was  often  put  to  consideral)le  expense  in  tho 
course  of  his  two  years,  in  entertaining  and  supplying  the  wants  of 
officials  passing  througli.  To  cover  this  outlay,  the  loss  of  his  own 
time,  the  salaries  of  writers  in  the  Toavu  Hall,  presents  to  his  Spanish 
chiefs  to  secure  their  goodwill,  and  other  calls  upon  his  private  income, 
he  naturally  had  to  exact  funds  from  the  townspeople.  To  cover  these 
(lisbiu\scments  legally,  he  could  receive,  if  he  chose  (l)ut  few  did),  the 
inunificeut  salary  of  $2  per  month,  and  an  allowance  for  clerks  equal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  what  he  had  to  pay  them. 

Some  of  these  Gohcrnadoi^cillos  were  well-to-do  planters,  and  were 
anxious  for  the  office,  even  if  it  cost  them  money,  on  account  of  the 
local  prestige  which  the  title  of  "  Capitan  "  gave  them,  but  otliers  were 
often  so  poor,  that  if  they  had  not  pilfered  this  compulsory  service 
would  have  ruined  them.  However,  a  smart  G ohcrnadorc'dlo  was 
rarely  out  of  pocket  by  his  service.  One  of  the  greatest  hardships  to 
the  Gohcrnadorcillo  was  that  he  often  had  to  abandon  his  plantation  or 
other  means  of  living  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the  province  at  his  own 
expense  whenever  he  was  cited  there.  Many  of  them  did  not  speak  or 
miderstand  Spanish,  in  which  case  they  had  to  pay  and  be  at  the  mercy 
<'f  a  Secretary  {Dircctorcillo), 

When  there  was  any  question  on  the  tapis  of  general  interest  to  the 
townspeople  (such  as  a  serious  innovation  in  the  existing  law,  or 
the  annual  feasts,  or  the  anticipated  arrival  of  a  very  big  official)  the 
iieadinen  (principalia)  were  cited  to  the  Town  Hall.  They  were  also 
expected  to  assemble  there  every  Sunday  and  Great  Feast  Days 
(tliree-cross  Saint  days  in  the  Calendar),  to  march  thence  in  procession  to 
^he  church  to  hear  Mass,  under  certain  penalties  if  they  failed  to  attend. 
I'-ach  one  carried  his  stick  of  authority  ;    and  the  official  dress  was  a 
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sliort  Eton  jacket  of  black    cloth    over    tlio    shirt,  the   tail   of    which 
hung  outside  the  trousers. 

Some  GobernadorcilloSy  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and 
solemnity  of  office,  ordered  a  ])an(l,  playing  lively  dance  music,  to  head 
the  cortege  to  and  from  the  cliiircli. 

After  Mass  they  repaired  to  the  convent,  and  on  bended  Icnee  kissed 
the  priest's  haad.  Town  affairs  were  then  discussed.  Some  present 
were  chided,  others  were  commended  by  the  holy  friar. 

During  the  sowing  and  harvesting  seasons,  some  of  the  headmen 
were  only  seen  in  town  on  Sundays,  their  lands  being  so  distant,  or 
the  roads  so  bad  that  they  went  off  there  from  the  Monday  to  the 
Saturday  of  each  week. 

For  the  direct  collection  of  taxes  and  contributions,  each  township 

was  sub-divided  into  what  were  called  Barangays^  which   were   simply 

groups    of    foitj    or    fifty    families  ;     each    group    having    to    pay    its 

I    respective  head,  who  was   responsible  to   the   petty  Governor,  who   la 

!    turn  made   tlie   payment    to  the    Administrator    of    the    Province    for 

i    remission  to  the  Treasury  {lidciidencia)  in  Manila. 

'  Til  is  Barangay  cJiiefdom  system  took  its  origin  from  that  established 

.  by  the  natives  themselves  prior  to  their  conquest,  and  in  some  parts  of 

I   the   Colony  the  original  titl(3  of  datto  was  still  applied  to  the  Chief. 

\    This  position  was  amongst  themselves  hereditary,  and  continued  to  he 

I    «o   for  many   years  under  8])an[sh  rule.     The  appointment   was  then 

1    sought   for   by   the   natives,   as   it  gave  the  heads   of  certain  fannHcs 

'    a  birthright  importance  or  superioi'ity  over  their  class.     Later  on  they 

were  chosen  like  all  the  other  native  local  authorities  every  two  years, 

Init  if  they  had  anything  to  lose,  they  were  iii variably  re-elected.     lu 

order  to  be  included  in  the  headmen  of  the  town  (the  principalia)  a 

Bavaiigay  chief  had   to   serve  for  ten   years   in   that   capacity  unlcrfs 

he  were,   meanwhile,   elected  to  a   higher    rank,    such    as   Lieutenant 

,   or  G oheruadorclllo , 

The  ohYigTXio\\?j>  01 11  Bar av gay  chief  ^yqvq  perhaps  the  most  irksonio 
and  repugnant  of  all.  The  Government  rarely  recognized  any  had 
i  debts  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  until  the  chief  had  been  made 
j  bankrupt  and  his  goods  and  chattels  sold  to  make  good  the  sums  which 
I  he  could  not  collect  from  his  group,  whether  it  arose  from  their  povert}, 
I  deatli  or  from  their  having  absconded. 
\        I  have  been  present  at  the  sales  by  public  auction  of  the  live  stoc 
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of  some  of  these  chiefs  to  supply  taxes  to  the  Goverumeut,  which  ' 
ndraitted  no  excuses  or  explanations.  Many  Barangay  chiefs  have 
gone  to  prison  through  their  inability  or  refusal  to  pay  others*  debts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  there  were  among  them  some  profligate  f 
characters  who  misappropriated  the  collected  taxes.  Even  in  that  case 
the  Government  had  really  little  right  to  complain,  for  the  labour  of 
tax-gathering  was  a  forced  service  without  remuneration  for  expenses 
or  loss  of  time  incurred. 

In  many  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  there  were  posts  of  the  Civil 
Guard  established  for  the  arrest  of  criminals  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  ;  moreover,  there  was  in  each  town  a  body  of  guards 
called  '''  Cuadrilleros  "  for  tlie  defence  of  the  town  and  the  persecution 
ol;  bandits  and  criminals  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  only. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  specially  chosen  for  their  loyalty,  indeed  no 
one  who  could  hopefully  aspire  to  a  higher  vocation  would  accej)t 
to  be  a  Cuadrillero, 

There  v/cre  frequent  cases  of  Cuadrilleros  passing  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  to  join  a  band  of  brigands.  Some  years  ago  the  whole 
l»ody  appertaining  to  the  town  of  Mauban,  in  the  Province  of  Tayahas, 
suddenly  took  to  the  mountains  ;  and  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
iiavc  rendered  valuable  aid  to  society,  this  uncertainty  of  character 
vastly  diminishes  their  public  utility. 

From  tlic  time  the  first  administration  in  the  Philippines  was 
oi-gaiiized  u})  to  tlic  year  1884,  all  the  subdued  natives  paid  tribute. 

Latterly  it  amounted  to  the  nominal  sum  of  four  shillings  and 
live  police  per  annum  (one  dollar  and  17  cuartos),  and  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  work  for  the  Government  during  forty  days  in  the 
year,  paid  also  a  poll-tax  (^f alias)  of  §o  per  annum.  Eut,  as  a  matter 
ol'  fact,  thousands  were  declared  as  w^orkers  who  never  did  work,  and 
whilst  roads  were  in  an  abominable  condition  and  public  w^orks  abandoned, 
5iot  much  secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  poll- 
{;ix  never  reached  the  Treasury. 

These  pilferings  were  known  to  the  Spanish  local  authorities  as 
^'(lulas  or  droppings  ;  and  in  a  certain  province  I  have  met  at  table  a 
provuicial  chief  judge,  the  nephew  of  a  General,  and  other  persons 
^vlio  openly  discussed  the  value  of  the  different  Provincial  Governments 
V'>cfore  1884)  in  Luzon  Island,  on  the  basis  of  so  much  for  salary  and 
^0  much  for  fees  and  caidas. 
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However,  as  good  faith  depends  on  the  individual  and  not  on  the 
system,  the  above  arrangement  may  be  said  to  have  worked  as  well  as 
any  other  would  under  the  cireumstances,  but  for  some  reason,  best 
known  to  the  authorities,  it  was  abolished.  In  lieu  thereof  a  scheme 
was  proposed,  obliging  every  inhabitant  in  the  Philippines,  excepting 
only  public  servants,  the  clergy  and  a  few  others,  to  work  for  fifteen 
days  per  annum  witliout  the  right  of  redeeming  this  obligation  by 
payment.  Indeed,  the  Decree  to  that  effect  was  actually  received  from 
the  Home  Government  by  tlie  Grovernor-General  in  Manila.  It  was  so 
palpably  ludicrous,  that  the  Governor-General  did  not  give  it  effect. 

He  had  sufficient  common  sense  to  foresee  in  its  application  the 
extinction  of  all  European  prestige  and  moral  influence  over  the 
natives  if  Spanish  and  foreign  gentlemen  of  good  family  were  seen 
sweeping  the  streets,  one  lighting  the  lamps,  another  road-mending, 
another  guiding  a  buffalo  cart  with  a  load  of  stones,  and  so  on.  This 
measure  therefore,  regarded  by  some  as  a  practical  joke — by  others  as 
the  conception  of  a  lunatic  theorist — was  withdrawn,  or  at  least  allowed 
to  subside.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  weiglit  of  its 
own  absurdity. 

Nevertheless,  those  in  power  were  bent  on  reform,  but  the  greatest 
blunder  of  all — the  al)olition  of  tribute — was  not  remedied.  Tltc 
Peninsular  system  of  a  document  of  identity  {Ceduhi  pcrso))al)^  wliicli 
works  well  amongst  Europeans,  was  then  adopted  for  all  classes  aud 
nationalities  above  the  age  of  18  years  witliout  exception,  and  its 
possession  was  compulsory.  The  amount  paid  for  this  docnmcnt, 
which  was  of  nine  classes,^  from  %2^  value  downwards,  varied 
according  to  the  income  of  the  liolder  or  the  cost  of  his  trading  licences. 
Any  person  holding  this  document  of  a  value  under  %?)\  was  subject  io 
fifteen  days'  forced  labour  per  annum,  or  to  pay  .50  cents  for  each  day 
he  failed  to  work.  The  holder  of  a  document  of  $3?>  or  over  paid  also 
%\\  "•  Municipal  Tax"  in  lieu  of  labour.  The  ''  Cedula''  thencefoidi 
served  as  a  passport  for  travelling  within  the  Archipelago,  to  be 
exhibited  at  any  time  on  demand  by  the  proper  authority. 


^  There  was  also  a  tenth  class  gratis  for  the  clergy,  army,  and  navy  forces  aiiu 
convicts,  and  a  '' pririleged''  cliiss  gratis  for  petty  Governors  and  their  wive?, 
Barangay  chiefs  and  their  wives,  and  Barangay  chiefs'  assistants,  called 
"  primogdnitos  "  rprimog^nito  means  first  born — perhaps  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
would  *'  assist  "  his  father). 
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No  le^i^al  document  was  valid  unless  the  interested  parties  bad 
produced  their  Cedidas^  the  details  of  which  were  noted  in  tlie  legal 
instrument.  No  petitions  would  he  noticed  ;  and  very  few  transactions 
could  be  made  in  the  Government  Offices  without  the  presentation  of 
tills  document  of  identity.  Tlie  Decree  relating  to  this  reform,  like 
most  ambiguous  Spanish  edicts,  set  forth  tliat  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  take  a  higher  valued  personal  identity  document  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  his  position,  without  the  right  of  any  official  to  ask  the 
reason  why.  This  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  for,  in 
this  way,  thousands  of  able-bodied  jiatives  become  exempt  from  labour 
for  public  improvements  which  were  so  imperatively  necessary  in  the 
provinces.  The  labour  question  was  indeed  altogether  a  farce,  and 
simply  afforded  a  pretext  for  levying  a  tax. 

In  1890  certain  reforms  were  introduced  into  the  townships,  most 
of  wliich  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Municipalities.  The  titles  of 
Gohcrnadorcillo  and  Directorcillo  (the  words  themselves  in  Spanish 
bear  a  sound  of  contempt)  were  changed  to  Capitan  3Iujiicipal  and 
Secretario  respectively  (Municipal  Captain  and  Secretary)  with 
nominally  extended  powers.  For  instance,  the  Municipal  Captains 
were  empowered  to  disburse  for  public  works,  without  appeal  to 
Manila,  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  tlio  year  (to  be  drawn,  iii  some 
cah^es,  from  empty  public  coffers,  or  private  purses).  The  old- 
established  obligation  to  supply  travellers,  on  payment  thereof,  with 
certain  necessaries  of  life  and  means  of  transport,  was  abolislied.  The 
amplified  functions  of  the  local  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  abused  to 
such  a  degree  that  these  officials  became  more  the  origiiuitors  of  sti'ife 
than  tho  guardians  of  peace. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


PHILIPPINE  FINANCES. 


The  secession  of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  Crown  in  the  second 
decade  of  this  century  brought  with  it  a  complete  revohition  in 
Philippine  affairs.  Direct  trade  with  Europe  through  one  channel  or 
the  other  had  necessarily  to  be  permitted.  The  "  Situado  "  or  subsidy 
received  from  Mexico  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  necessity  urged 
the  home  authorities  to  somewhat  relax  the  old  restraint  on  the 
development  of  this  Colony's  resources. 

In  1839  the  first  Philippine  Budget  was  presented  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  but  so  little  interest  did  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  excite,  that 
it  provoked  no  discussion  ;  excepting  only  the  amendment  of  one  item, 
the  Budget  was  adopted  in  silence. 

There  is  apparently  no  record  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having 
been  at  any  time  in  a  flourishing  financial  condition.  Of  late  years 
the  revenue  of  the  Colony  has  invariably  resulted  much  less  than  the 
estimated  yield  of  taxes  and  contributions.  The  figures  of  the  last 
three  years,  prior  to  the  Budget  of  1888,  which  I  give  in  full,  stand 
thus : — 


Financial 
Yeae. 


Income  in 
Budget. 


Income 
Kealized. 


Difference. 


1884-1885  - 

1885-1886  - 

1886-1887  - 

1896-1897  - 


11,298,508.98 
11,528,178.00 
11,554,379.00 
17,086,423.00 


9,893,745.87 
9,688,029.70 
9,324,974.08 


1,404,763.11 
1,840,148.30 
2,229,404.92 


No  official  returns  procurable. 
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Anticipated  Revenue^  Year  1888, 

$         els. 

Direct  Taxes -..  5,206,836  93 

Customs  Dues 2,023,400  00 

Government  Monopolies   (stamps,  cock-fighting,  opium, 

gambling,  etc.) 1,181,239  00 

Lotteries  and  Raffles    - -  513,200  00 

Sale  of  State  property           ------  153,571   00 

War  and  Marino  Department  (sale   of  useless  articles. 
Gain  on  repairs  to  private  ships  in  the   Government 

Arsenal) -  15,150  00 

Sundries     - 744,500  00 


9,837,896  93 
Anticipated  Expenditure,  year  1888         -    9,825,633  29 


Anticipated  Surplus       -         -         .         -       $12,263  64 


The  actual  deficit  in  the  last  previous  Budget  for  which  there  was 
no  provision,  was  estimated  at  $1,376,179.56,  against  which  the  above 
balance  would  be  placed.  There  were  some  remarkable  inconsistencies 
in  tbe  1888  Budget  : — The  Inspection  of  Woods  and  Forests  was  an 
institution  under  a  Chief  Inspector  with  a  salary  of  $6,500,  assisted  by 
a  technical  staff  of  64  persons  and  52  non-technical  subordinates.  The 
total  cost  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $165,960,  against  which  the 
anticipated  income  derived  from  duties  on  felled  timber  was  $80,000 — 
lienco  a  loss  to  the  Colony  of  $85,960  Avas  duly  anticipated  to  satisfy 
ofhce-seekers.  Before  the  Budget  appeared,  economists  hoped  that 
this  institution  would  have  been  abolished  and  a  Foresters'  Corps 
created  undt^r  one  Chief  for  the  due  preservation  of  forests  and  the 
regulation  of  felling  in  season.  Those  who  wished  to  cut  timber  were 
•>ubjectcd  to  very  complicated  regulations,  which  severely  taxed  one's 
patience.  The  tariff  of  duties  and  mode  of  calculating  it  were 
cjipriciously  modified  from  time  to  time  on  no  commercial  basis 
wnatever.  Merchants  who  had  contracted  to  supply  timber  at  so  much 
per  foot  for  delivery  within  a  fixed  period,  were  never  sure  of  their 
inofits  ;  for  the  dues  might,  meanwhile,  be  raised  without  any 
consideration  for  trading   interests.     Beyond  all  doubt  the  primordial 
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element  of  civilization  is  the  establishment  of  easy  means  of 
communication.  Yet,  whilst  this  was  so  sadly  neglected  in  the 
interior  of  the  islands,  the  Budget  provided  the  sum  of  $113,686.61 
for  a  School  of  Agriculture  in  Manila,  and  ten  model  farms  and 
Schools  of  Cultivation  in  the  Provinces.  It  was  not  the  want  of 
farming  knowledge,  but  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  public  liighways  and  bridges  for  transport  of  produce  which 
retarded  agriculture.  The  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
if  disbursed  on  roads,  bridges,  town  halls,  and  landing-jetties,  would 
liave  benefited  the  Colony — as  it  was  this  sum  went  to  furnish  salaries 
to  needy  Spaniards. 

T]io   following    are    a  few    of    the    most  interesting  items   of  tbo 
Budget  : — ■ 

licvcmie, 

%        cts 
2,760,613  Documents  of  Identity  {Cedulas  pcrsonalcs) 

costing  4  %  to  collect— gross  value          -         -         -    4,401,629  25 
Tax  on  tlie  above,  based  on  the  estimated  local  consump- 
tion of  Tobacco 222,500  00 

Chinese  Capitation  Tax 236,250  00 

Tax  on  the  above  for  the  estimated  local  consumption  of 

Tobacco 11,250  00 

Recognition  of  vassalage  collected  from  the  unsubdued 

mountain  tribes      -------  12,000  00 

Industrial  and  Trading  Licences  (costing  \  %  to  collect) 

gross  value ^    .         .         -  1,350,000  00 

Yield  of  the  Opium  Contract  (rented  out)      -         -         -  483,400  00 

„     „     „     Cock-fighting  Contract  (rented  out)    -          -  149,039  00 

Lotteries  and  Raffles,  nett  profit  say      -         -         -         -  501,862  00 

State  Lands  worked  by  miners 1^)0  00 

Sale  of  State  Lands 50,000  00 

j^iiit — Profits   on   the   manipulation   of   the  bullion,  less 

expenses  of  the  Mint  ($46,150),  nett        -         -         -  330,350  00 

Stamps  and  Stamped  Paper 548,400  00 

Convict  labour  hired  out 50,000  00 
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Expcmdilure, 

34  %  of  tlie  maiMtenance  of  Fernando  Po  (by  Decree  of  ^       ^^'^• 

5th  August  1884)-         .         .         .         ^.         .         .         68,618   18 

Share  of  the  pension  paid  to  the   heir  of  Christopher 

Cohimbus,  the  Duke  of  Veragua  ($23,400  a  year)     .  3,000  00 

Share   of   the   pension    paid    to    Ferdinand    Columbus 

Marquis  of  Barboles         -  -  -  .  .  J  I  qq^  qq 

The  Marquis  of  Bedmar  is  the  heir  of  the  assajer  and 
caster  in  the  Mint  of  Potosi  (Peru).  The  concern 
was  taken  over  by  the  Spanish  Government,  in 
return  for  an  annual  perpetual  pension,  of  which  this 
Colony  contril)utes  the  sum  of  -         -         .         .  j  5()q  qq 

The  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Services,  Philippine  Share  66^,000  00 
Postal  and   Telegraph    Services    (with    a  stafF  of    550 

^''''''''''^ 406,547  17 

Ihc   Submarine  Cable   Co.   Subsidy  (Bolinao  to  Hon o-.. 

kong)  payable  up  to  June  1890        .-.''.  43  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Charitable  Institutions  partly  supported  by  Govenunent 

mcludiug  the  "Lepers'  Hospital"  $500   ~         -         I         26,887  50 


The  Treasury/, 


The  salary  of  the  Treasurer-General  was  $12,000. 

The  Branches  of   the  Treasury  or  Administration  in 
file  1  rovinces  were  the  following,  viz.  : — 


3  of  the  First      Class  with        Custom  House. 
1     „        Second    „       with 


wi 


thout 


^     ,,        Third 
'^     ?>         Fourth 


without 


(Zamboanga). 


*^^     jj        Sub-delegatioQS. 
■J^  Provincial  Administrations,  total  cost  per  annum     -     $228,866 
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The  Arniij  and  Armed  Land  Forces. 

Eank  and  File  and  Non-commissioned  Officers  as  follows  : — 

Infantrj-,  Artillery,  Engineer  and  Carabineer  Corps  -         -         -  9,470 

Cavalry  Corps        ---•----«  407 

Disciplinary  Corps  (Convicts)          .---«.  630 

„                  „      (Non-commissioned      Officers)   -         -         -  92 

Three  Civil  Guard  Corps  (Provincial  Constabulary)          -         -  3,342 
Veteran   Civil  Guard  Corps  (Manila  and    Suburban  Military 

Police) *-  400 

Total  number  of  men       •         *         -   14,341 


Year  1888. 
HOW  EMrLOYED. 


ATIMY  OFFICERS  IN"  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Governor-General   with    local   rank"\ 
of  Captain-General  -        -        -j" 

Employed  in    Government   Admin- "i 
istratioii.      Political       Military 
Provincial    Governments,    Staff  J 
Oflicers     and     Officers    at    the  j 
Orders  of  the  Governor- General  J 

Witli  command  or  attached  to  Army) 
Corps  and  Disciplinary  Corps    -J 

Civil  Guard      -        -        •         .        « 

Veteran  Civil  Guard         •        -        . 

Invalid  Corps  -        •        -        -         - 

]\Iilitary  Academy    -        -        -        • 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries 

Commissariat  Department 

Judicial  Audit  Department 

In  expectation  of  Service 

Jn  excess  of  Active  Service  require-") 
ments        -        -        -        .        >j 

Total  of  Officers 


H  O 

go 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

7 

14 

39 

37 

23 





5 

11 

14 

88 

136 

— 

— 

3 

o 

9 
1 

33 

54 
C 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 
2 

__ 

— 

__ 

1 

1 

4 

3 

_- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

14 

18 

— 

1 

1 

__ 

2 

2 

--. 

— 

— 

1 

3 

6 

12 

12 

— 

- 

— 

3 

1 

— 

7 

2 

9 

19 

36 

73 

191 

262 

12 


127 

54 


220 


140 


381 

15G 

13 

1 

4 


(I 

20 
812 


The  Arcbbishop  as  Vicar-General  of  the  Armed  Forces  niuked 
in  precedence  as  a  Field-Marshal.  (In  the  Spanigh  Ainiy  a  Fx^^^ 
Marshal  ranks  between  a  Brigadier  and  Lientenant-Generai.) 


ARSIY   PAY. 
OFFICERS'  PAY  PER  ANNUM. 


OJIDINAP.Y 
I'AY. 


When 

Commanding 

A  Corps. 

Extra. 


Captain-GGneral  was  i)ai(l  as  Gov-I 
ernor-General  of  the  Colony -J 

Lieutcnant-Gencral  (local  rank),"\^ 
Sub-Inspector  of  Army  CorpsJ 

Brii:a<1icr       -        •  -  -  . 

Colonel-        -         -  -  -  - 

Lieutenant-Colonel  *  «  . 

Major   ------ 

Captain-         -        -  «  •  - 

Lieutenant    -        «  -  -  - 

Sub-Lieutenant     .  -  -  - 


40,000' 

12,000 

4,500 
3,450 
2,700 
2,400 
1,500 
1,125 
975 


800 
COO 
400 


When 
IN  Civm 

GUAKD. 


4,.200 
3.288 
2,520 
1,584 
L242 
1.068 


When 

IN  ViOTKKAN 

Civil 

GUAR!). 


2,880 

1,485 
1,275 


'  This  was  not  included  in  Army  Estimates,  but  in  Civil  (Government.  Officers  from  Captain 
(Inclusive)  upwards  "In  exiicctation  of  Eervice"  raid  "In  excess  of  Active  Service  requirements" 
received  only  4/5tbs  of  ordinary  pay. 

After  6  years'  imd  up  to  9  years'  service,  an  officer  could  cl^iim 
a  free  passage  Lack  to  tlie  Peninsula  for  himself ,  and  liis  family  if 
married. 

After  9  years'  service,  his  retirement  from  the  Colony  for  3  yer.rs 
^vas  compulsory.  If  he  nevertheless  wished  to  remain  in  the  Colony, 
lie  must  quit  Military  service.  If  he  left  Lcfore  completing  6  years' 
service,  he  would  have  to  p)ay  his  own  passage  unless  he  went  ^'  on 
commission  "  or  Vvdth  sick  leave  allowance. 


Estimated  Annual  Dishursemcnts  for — 
The  Civil  Guard,  composed  of  Tliree  Corps  =  3,342  Men       $         ets, 
and  156  Officers 638,896  77 


The  Veteran  Civil   Guard   (Mauihi  Police)  One  Corps  == 

400  Men  and  13  Officers 73,246  88 


'J- be  Disciplinary  Corps,  Mainteuancc  of  630  Convicts  and 

Material 56,230  e>?y 

(tor  the  Disciplinary   Convict   Corps)   92   jS^on-commis- 

sioned  Officers  and  23  Ofiiccrs  .         -.         -         .      47,909  51 


$104,140  M 
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Army  Estimate, 

%        cts. 
Estimate  according  to  the  Budget        .         -         -         -     3,016,185  91 
Plus  the  following  sums  charged  on  other  estimates, 
viz. : — 
Disciplinary  Corps,   maintenance  of  630  Convicts  and 

material 56,230  Q>:i 

The  Civil  Guard 638,896  77 

The  Veteran  Civil  G  uard    .---.-  73,246  88 

Pensions 117,200  00 

Transport  and  maintenance  of  Recruits  from  Provinces  -  6,000  00 

Iilxpeditions  to  be  made  against  the  Natives  of  Mindanao 
Island. — Reli^^ious  ceremonies  to  celebrate  Victories 
gained  over  Mahomcdans,  Maintenance  of  War 
Prisoners,  etc. 11,000  00 


Total  cost  of  Army  and  Armed  Land  Forces       -  $3,918,760  19 

Before  the  walls  were  built  around  Manila,  about  the  year  1590, 
each  soldier  and  officer  lived  where  he  pleased,  and,  when  required,  the 
troops  were  assembled  by  the  bugle  call. 

At  the  close  of  the  16th  century  barracks  were  constructed,  but 
up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  the  native  troops  were  so  badly  and 
irregularly  paid,  that  they  went  from  house  to  house  begging  alms  of 
the  citizens  {;vide  page  52,  King  Philip  ll.'s  Decree). 

Last  century,  in  the  Fort  of  Yligan  (north  of  Mindanao  Island), 
troops  died  of  sheer  want,  and  when  this  was  represented  to  tho 
Governor,  generous  reforms  were  made  to  better  their  position.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  were  in  future  to  be  paid  $2  per  month  and  native 
soldiers  $1  per  month  to  hold  the  fort,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  against 
attack  from  the  Mussulmans. 

In  the  Forts  of  Labo  and  Taytay,  in  the  north  of  Palatian  Islarnl, 
the  soldiers'  pay  was  only  nominal,  rations  were  often  short,  and  tlicir 
lives  altogether  most  wretched.  Sometimes  they  were  totally  overlookcu 
by  the  military  chiefs,  and  they  had  to  seek  an  existence  as  best  they 
could  when  provisions  were  not  sent  from  the  Capital. 
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Mexican  soldiers  arrived  in  nearly  every  ship,  but  there  was  no 
order — no  barracks  for  them,  no  regidar  mode  of  living,  no  regnlations 
at  all  for  their  board  and  lodging,  etc.,  hence  many  had  to  subsist  by 
serving  natives  and  half-breeds,  nnich  to  the  discredit  of  the  Mother 
Conntry,  and  consequent  loss  of  prestige. 

Each  time  a  new  expedition  was  organized  a  fresh  recruiting  had 
to  be  made  at  great  cost  and  with  great  delay.  There  was  practically 
no  regular  army  except  those  necessarily  (compelled  to  mount  guard,  etc, 
in  the  City. 

Even  tlie  officers  received  no  pay  with  regvdarity  and  punctuality, 
and  tliere  was  some  excuse  for  stealing  when  they  had  a  chance,  and 
for  the  totjil  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Service.  When  troops  were 
urgently  called  for,  the  Governor-General  had  to  bargain  with  the 
oiiicers  to  fill  the  miiior  posts  by  promises  of  rewards,  whilst  the  high 
commands  were  eagerly  sought  for,  not  for  the  pay  or  the  glory,  but 
for  the  plunder  in  perspective. 

In  1739  the  Armoury  in  Manila  contained  only — 

25  Arquebuses  of  native  manufacture. 
120  Biscayan  muskets. 
40  Flint  guns. 
70  Hatchets. 
40  Cutlasses. 

The  first  regular  military  organization  in  these  Islands  was  in  the 
liinc  of  Pedro  Manuel  de  Arandia  (17ol),  when  one  regiment  was 
ionued  of  five  companies  of  native  soldiers  together  with  four  companies 
f'i  troops  Avliich  ariived  with  the  Governor  from  Mexico.  This  Corps, 
;iiter\vards  knov/u  as  tlie  "King's  Rc<j\mGui^ ''  (Rcr/lmiciito  (Icl  Br?/) 
Avas  divided  into  two  battalions,  each  of  v>'hich  was  increased  to  ten 
*<>nipauies  as  the  tj'oops  returned  from  the  Provinces. 

ihe  20  companies  Averc  each  composed  as  follov>^s  : — - 
1    Captain,  2   Drumnu^rs, 

1    Lieutenant,  6  First  Corporals, 

1    Sub-lieutenanf,  G   Second  Corporals, 

4   Sergeants,  88   Pank  and  File. 


In  ]S8S  t};c  "  Kinjz's  nc;:irncnt"  was  divided  into  two  roijiiiicuf s,  iiiidcr  lu-w 
^;' nomiuatioii?,  viz.,  '•  CasMlla.  No.  1,"  O^rd  April),  and  "  Esjiau'i,  No.  b"'  OSih 
'^Due)„ 
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The  Governor-General's  boJy  guard  of  Ilalberdiora  was  reformed, 
and  thenceforth  consisted  of  18  men,  under  a  Captain  and  a  Corporal. 

The  monthly  pay  under  these  reforms  was  as  follows  :-— 


STAFF  Officers. 

8 
40 

Rkgimrnt.vl  Officers 
and  staff. 

25  00 

GOYEHNOR-GENKnAL'S 

Boor  Guard. 

$ 

Chief  of  the  Staff 

Captain 

Captain 

35 

Adjutant  Major  - 

25 

lieutenant 

13  00 

Cc>]-pora] 

10 

Adjutant 

18 

Sub-Iaeutenarit 

14  00 

Guards             • 

Captain 

12 

Sergeant 

Drummer 

First  Corporal 

Second       „ 

Hank  and  File 

l>osi(les     an     allow- 
ance   of  UiXJUt   1.^, 
]Muts  of  clean  rice 
per  day. 

4  00 
a  00 
3  25 
?>  00 

2  02^. 

,_ 



From  the  1st  of  October  ]7o4  tlicy  were  quartci-cd  in  ])arrack.s 
Commissariat  OfHcers  were  ap]H)in[ed,  and  every  man  and  officer  was 
regularly  paid  fortnightly. 

The  soldiers  were  not  used  to  this  discipline,  and  desertion  w/i< 
frequent.  They  much  preferred  the  old  style  of  roaming  about  to  ])Gg 
or  steal,  and  live  wliere  they  chose  until  they  were  called  out  to  service, 
and  very  vigorous  measures  luul  to  be  adopted  to  compel  thcui  to 
comply  with  the  new  regulations. 

In  May  1755  four  artillery  brigades  were  formed,  the  commanding 
oliicer  of  each  receiving  $30  per  month  pay. 


In   1757    there  were   16  fortified  outposts   in  the  I 


'rovmces, 


at  a 


total  estimated  cost  of  $37,638  per  annum  (including  Zamboanga,  l^''" 
chief  centre  of  operations  against  the  Mahomedaus,  which  alone  co--' 
$18,831  in  1757),  besides  the  arm.ed  forces  and  Camp  of  MatU'''' 
Fort  Santiago  and  Cavite  Arsenal  and  Fort,  which  together  cost  r. 
further  sum  of  $157,931  for  mainteuance  in  that  year. 


NAVAL    FORCKS. 
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THE  NAVY  AND  MARITIME  FOECES. 
Vear  1888. 


Armed  VKsnia.s. 


*•  Aragon  " 

^"VelasGo" 

^-  Marques  del  Diiero  ' 

*•  Sircna "  -         - 

'■San  Quintiu  " 

'•  Cebu  "  - 

'■'Argvis" 

^'  Manila "         -         - 


-  i  1st  class  Cruiser 

! 

-  I  2nd     „ 

-  I  Dcspatcli  boat  - 

-  \  Schooner 

-  I  Despatch  ])oat  - 

-  j  'i'ransport 


j  Gunboat 


'•  General  Lezo"       -         -  ! 
I 

'•  Mindanao' "  -         -  I  ., 

"lilasco-        -         -         -I 
•■  Mra-qutjsdc  la  Yicluria  '"   |  Hulk 
'"  ^"aviteho "     -        -         -  !  — 

'■Santa  Ana "  -         -  i  Felucca 

'•  Da.  Maria  do  Molina"  -  |  Hulk 

! 
^'  Aniniosa "     «         -         -.  i 


5,700 

•i,r)GO 

:i3G0 

4,5G() 

2,280 
■1,560 

n.:]GO 
n,3(;o 

3.;5G() 

2,2S() 
2,280 
1.980 


IG 


220 


19  !  101 

i 
—  i     G2 

04 

120 
2G 
51 
10 
51 
51 
o;> 

IG 
U 


OBSEUVATIONa. 


3,:] GO  I  —  j     (. 


I 


2,280 
2.280 


0.>    ;    \ 

1/   In  cliaruje   '  In 
23  |Vof  Quarter-^    Su- 
it    ]naster,      (^bii^s. 

23 1; 

i 

12  I  In  Caroline  Islands 
12  I 


In  construction  in  18S8 


of  this  Clasa. 
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IN  PHILIPPINE  WATERS. 

Vear  1898. 


Name. 


^'  Keina  Cristina  " 

"  Castilla  " 

"  Don  Anl°.  de  Uiloa  " 

**  Don  Juan  dc  Austria  " 

"Made  Cuba" 

"  Isla  dc  Luzon  " 

"  Velasco "  -        - 

*'  Elcano  "  -        - 

"  General  Lezo  " 

"Argos"    -        -        - 

*'  IVIarques  dvl  Ducro  " 

'^Manila" 

*'  General  Alava  " 

''CebiV     - 

^'Callao"  - 


Class. 


Toxs- 


Cruiser        .        -        - 

3,500 

:],05o 

j»             -        -        - 

d.2\'{) 

4,400 

-        -        - 

l.2'M) 

3,523 

-        -         - 

i.iao 

LGOO 

J?             -         -         . 

I/JIS 

2.200 

-        -        - 

L048 

2.200 

Gunboat     -         .        - 

L152 

1,500 

-         "         - 

5GU 

GOO 

-        -        - 

520 

000 

-        -         - 

r,i\s 

000 

-        -         - 

500 

550 

Transport  - 

1,1100 

750 

??           -         .         - 

L20v) 

1,000 

jj           -         -         . 

532 

GOO 

Gunboat    and    4   ol.]ler^ 

^  very  small 

besides 

armed  stc;im  la un dies 

built  in  11  cm  I 

;kon,!:(,  viz 

'*Lanao,"  "  Corcuero.' 

'  and  "  Gcnei 

al  Blanco 

B.r. 


NAVAL  DIVISIONS. 


STATIONS. 


f^outh  Division 

I'aJauan  (I'ta.  Princes;!) 

Tsab(d  de  l^asilan  - 

Bab'ibac  island 
Corrcgidor  Island  - 
West  Caroline  Islands   - 
East 


COM.ArANDER'S 
PAY. 

FOKCKS     !N    /.  T^DITION 
'i'O    C-IiCWS. 

$ 

5,7G0 

- 

4.5G0 

30  JIarines. 

- 

:UG0 

30         ..        (27oft;ieX 
Brifra^ie  under  a  i.^--^ 

3,300 

22  Marines. 

a,:K:o 

- 

3,3G0 

- 

4,560 

KAVAL    FORCES. 
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IIAIIBOUR-MASTERS. 


Manila      - 

yiuilo 

<Jebu 

Capis 

Zamboaiiga 

Pangasinaii 

IlocGs  Norte  y  Siir 

CaL,^ayan 

Lad  rone  Islan;.[-i 

Lajxuimanoc 


Bank. 


Fri,!j;ate  Captain 


1st  Class  Ship's  Lieutenant 


Civilian-    - 


Pay. 


3,200 
3,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


The  Ghief  of  the  PlulippiiiG  Naval  Forces   was  a  Rear-Admiral 
receiving  $16,'>92  per  aiiniim. 

There  were  two  Brigades  of  Marine   Infantry,  composed   of  376 
men  with  18  officers. 


Cavlte  Arsenal, 
The  chief  Naval  Station  was  at  Cavite,  six  miles  from  Manila. 

The  Oflicer  in  command  of  the  Cavite  Arsenal  and  Naval  Station 
took  rank  after  the  Eear-Adrairal,  and  received  a  salary  of  $8,496  per 

'^innani. 

In  Cavite  there  were  90  Marines  as  Gmirds. 

244       „         Reserved  Forces. 
100  Convicts  for  Arsenal  labour. 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  1888,  according  to  the  Budget  for  that 
year,  amouuted  to  $2,573,776.27. 
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JUDICIAL  STATISTICS. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Law  Courts. 

The  Civil  and  Criiniiial  Law  Courts  were  as  follow?,  viz.  : — 
2   Siiprenie  Courts  in  Manila  and  Ce])u  quite  independent  of  each  otheiv 
4  First  Class  Courts  of  elusticc  in  Manila  (called  ^'  dc  fcrmino.^') 

8  „  ,,  iu  the  Provinces  (     ,,     ^^  de  terminoy) 

10  Second  „  „  „  ,,  (     „     '' dc  ascenso.'^^) 

19  Third     „  „  „  „  (     „     ^^  dc  cnirada'') 

7   Provincial  Governments  with  judicial  attributions. 

.///  dg  e  s  *  Sa  la  r  ie  s , 

President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Manila        -         -         -  >  gTjOOO 

„            „                  „                      Cel)u           -         ^         -  .     6,000 

Judge  of  each  of  the  12  First  Class  Courts      -         -         -  -     4,000 

„          „          „          10  Second          „                 -          -         .  .     3,000 

„         „         „  19  Third  „  ....     2,000 

Latv  Courts  Estimate  for  1888.  %       ('fs\ 

Supreme  Court  of  Manila 90,382  00 

,,              „         Cebu 49,828  00 

All     the    minor    Courts    and     allowances    to  Provincial 

Governors  with  judicial  attributions  -         -         -     ]92,6o6  00 


Estimated  total  cost  for  the  year       -         -         -  $332,860  00 

Penitentiaries  and  Comnct  Seitlcmcnis. 

Manila  (Bilibid  Jail)  containing  on  an  average  -  900  Native  Convicts. 

And  ill  1888  tliere  were  also       3  Spanish      „ 

Cavite  Jail  contained  „  -         -  -     51  Native         „ 

Zamboanga  Jail  contained  in  1888    -  ~         -     93       .,  ,, 

Agricultural  Colony  of   San  Ramon,  worked  by 

convict  labour,  contained  in  1888         -  -  164       „  ., 

Ladronelsland  Penal  Scttlementcontained  in  1888  101        ,,  ., 

„  „  „  .,  3  Spanish      „ 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Services        «         -         -  730  Native         „ 


2,045  Convicts. 


Total  estimated  disbursements  for  Penitentiaries  and  Convict 

maintenance  in  the  Settlements  for  the  year        -         -  $82,6/2./^ 
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Moreover,  an  allowance  of  $2,030  was  made  for  rewards  for  the 
capture  or  slaugiiter  of  brigands. 

Brigandage  first  came  into  prominence  in  Governor  Arandia's 
time  (1754-1759),  and  he  used  tlie  means  of  "  settings  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,"  which  answered  w^ell  for  a  short  time,  until  the  crime  became 
more  and  more  an  estabh'shed  custom  as  provincial  property  increased 
in  value  and  capitals  were  accumulatctl  there.  Yet,  Uj)  to  the  end  of 
Spanisli  rule,  brigandage,  pilhige  aiid  murder  were  treated  with  such 
leniency  by  tlie  judges,  and  often  condoned  by  them  for  a  consideration, 
that  there  was  b'ttle  hope  for  the  extinction  of  such  crimes. 

When  a  band  of  thieves  and  assassins  attacked  a  vilhige  or  a 
residence,  murdered  its  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  booty,  the  Civil 
Guard  at  once  scoured  tlie  country,  and  often  the  nnilefactors  were 
arrested.  The  Civil  Guard  was  an  excellent  institution,  and  performed 
its  duty  admirably  well,  but  as  soon  as  the  villains  were  handed  over  to 
the  legal  functionaries,  society  lost  hope.  Instead  of  the  criminals 
being  garrotted  according  to  lav/  after  the  charge  was  proved,  as  the 
public  had  a  riglit  to  demand,  tliey  wei'c  "  protected  " — some  were  let 
loose  on  the  world  again,  wdiilst  others  were  sent  to  ])rison,  whence 
they  were  often  allowed  to  escape,  or  they  were  transported  to  a  ])enal 
settlement  to  Avork  without  fetters,  and  where  they  were  just  as 
comfortable  as  if  they  were  working  for  a  private  employer  on  a 
plantation.  I  record  these  facts  from  personal  knowledge,  for  my 
vvanderings  in  the  Islands  brought  me  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  I  have  l)cen  personally  ac(]uainted  with  many 
hrigands,  and  I   gave  regular  employment  to  an  ex -bandit  for  years. 

At  Christmas  1884  I  went  to  Laguimanoc  in  the  Province  of 
fiiyabas  to  spend  a  few  days  witli  an  English  friend  of  mine.^  On 
tlie  way  there,  at  Sariava,  I  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  Cjiptain  of  the 
Civil  Guard,  wdien  a  message  came  to  say  that  an  attack  had  been 
^niule  the  night  before  on  my  friend's  house,  and  his  manager,  a  Swede, 
bad  been  killed,  and  many  others  in  the  village  wounded. 

The  Captain  showed  me  the  despatcli,  and  invited  me  to  join  him 
as  a  volunteer  to  hunt  down  the  nuirderers.  1  agreed,  and  we 
succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  them.     AVithin  ludf  an  hour  we  were 


^  his  gentleman  has  since  retired   ivom  biibiiicss  and  is  now  residiiig  in  the 
county  of  Efcsex,  England. 
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mounted  and  on  tlieir  track.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  rahi  ponred 
hi  torrents.  We  had  fonr  native  soldiers  with  us  following  on  foot. 
Wo  jumped  over  ditches,  through  rice  paddy  fields  and  across  <;ocoa- 
nut  plantations,  and  then  forded  a  river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
w^as  the  next  guards'  post  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  who  joined  us  with 
eight  foot  soldiers.  That  same  night,  we  together  captured  five  of  the 
wretches,  who  had  just  beached  a  canoe  containing  part  of  their  spoils. 
The  prisoners  were  bound  elbows  together  at  their  l)acks  and  sent 
forward  under  escort.  We  rode  on  all  night  till  five  o\dock  the 
next  morning,  arriving  at  the  Convent  of  Pagbilao  just  as  Father 
Jesus  was  going  down  to  saj  Mass.  I  had  almost  lost  my  voico 
through  l)eing  ten  hours  in  the  rain,  but  the  priest  was  very  attentive 
to  us,  and  we  went  on  in  a  prahu  to  the  village  where  the  crime 
had  been  committed.  In  another  prahu  the  prisouers  were  sent  in 
charge  of  the  soldiers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gliief  Judge  and  the  Government  Doctor  of 
the  Province  had  gone  on  before  us.  On  the  way  we  met  a  canoe 
going  to  Pagbilao,  and  carrying  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Swede  for 
burial.  Wlien  we  arrived  at  the  village,  we  found  one  native  dead  and 
many  natives  and  Cliin.ese  badly  wounded. 

My  friend's  house  had  the  front  door  smashed  in — an  iron  strong 
box  had  been  forced,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars,  with  some  rare  coins, 
were  stolen.  The  furnitui-c  in  the  dining-room  was  wantonly  chopped 
and  hacked  about  with  bohie  knives,  with  no  ap[)arent  o})ject  further 
than  a  savage  love  for  mischief.  His  bedroom  had  l)een  entered,  and 
there  the  brigands  began  to  make  their  harvest — the  bundles  of  weariii;^ 
apparel,  jewellery  and  otlier  valuables  were  already  tied  up,  Avhcr 
lo  !  the  Virgin  herself  appeared,  casting  a  penetrating  glance  ol 
disapprobation  upon  the  wicked  revelry  !  The  brigands  abandoned 
their  plunder,  and  lied  in  terror  from  the  saintly  apparition.  And  when 
my  friend  returned  to  his  house  and  crossed  tlie  bloodstained  floor  oi 
the  dining-room  to  go  to  his  bedroom,  the  cardboard  Virgin,  with  ;i 
trade  advertisement  on  the  other  side,  was  still  peeping  round  the  jam^^ 
of  the  door  to  which  she  was  nailed,  with  the  words  "  Please  to  shut 
the  door,"  printed  on  lier  spotless  bust. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  remained  there  whilst  I  went  on  with  the 
Lieutenant  and  a  few  Guards  in  a  sailing  prahu  down  the  coast,  where 
WQ  made  further  captures,  and  returned  in  three  days.     I  will  relate  an 
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iDcident  of  our  journey  in  the  pralui.  A  strong  wind  got  up,  and  we 
tbouglit  it  would  be  prudent  to  })eiicli  our  craft  on  the  seashore  instead 
of  attempting  to  get  over  the  shoal  of  tlio  St.  John's  River. 

We  ran  lier  ashore  under  full  sail,  and  just  at  that  moment  a  native 
with  a  bar  of  iron  in  his  hand  rushed  towards  us.  In  the  gloom  of 
eventide  he  must  liave  mistaken  us  for  a  party  of  weather-beaten  native 
or  Chinese  traders  whose  skulls  he  miglit  smash  in  at  a  stroke  and 
ride  their  baggage,  lie  halted,  however,  perfectly  amazed  when  two 
Guards  jumj^ed  forward  with  their  bayonets  fixed  in  front  of  him. 
Then  we  got  out,  took  him  prisoner,  and  the  next  day  he  was  let  ofi: 
with  a  souvciur  of  the  lasli,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  brigand  by  ])rofession. 

Fortunately,  tlie  second  leader  of  the  brigand  gang  Avas  shot  through, 
the  lungs  a  -week  afterwards  as  he  was  jumping  from  the  window- 
opening  of  a  hut,  and  there  he  died. 

The  Captain  of  the  Civil  Guard  received  an  anonymous  letter 
stating  where  the  brigand  chief  was  hiding.  This  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  cuadrUlcro  officer  (a  native)  who  had  hitherto 
supplied  his  friend,  the  brigand,  with  rice  daily,  so  he  hastened  on 
before  the  Captain  could  arrive,  and  imposed  silence  for  ever  on  the 
fugitive  bandit  by  stabbing  him  in  the  l)ack.  In  this  way  the 
(i>f(i(JriU('ro  avoided  the  disclosure  of  unpleasant  facts  which  would 
have  implicated  himself. 

Tdic  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  Provincial  elail,  and  three  years 
Mflerwards  Avhen  I  made  inquiries  about  these  fellows,  I  found  that 
two  of  them  had  died  of  their  wounds,  whilst  not  a  single  one  had  been 
executed  or  even  sentenced. 

The  most  ignorant  classes  superstitiously  believe  that  certain 
persons  are  possessed  of  a  diabolical  influence  called  anting -anting^ 
which  preserves  them  from  all  harm.  They  believe  that  the  })ody  of 
?♦  nian  so  affected  is  even  refractory  to  the  effects  of  bullet  or  steel, 
brigands  are  often  captured  wearing  medallions  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
j'lo  Saints  as  a  device  of  the  anting-anting.  In  Maragondon,  Cavite 
1  rovince,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  enabled  to  go  into  any  remote 
phices  w^ith  impunity,  because  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
pf^ssessed  of  this  charm.  Some  highwaymen  too  have  a  curious  notion 
^hat  they  can  escape  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  in  Easte 
eek,  because  the  thief  ou  the  Cross  was  pardoned  his  sins. 
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It  frequently  happened,  tliat  in  the  course  of  time,  when  piibh'e 
iiidignatiou  had  somewhat  abated,  criminals  wlio  onght  to  have  been 
extinguished  from  society  were  transferred  to  the  Manila  Jaii,  wlience 
they  were  permitted  to  decamp. 

In  1885  I  purchased  a  small  estate,  where  there  was  some  good  wild 
hoar-iiunting  and  snipe-shooting,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  man 
who  was  tenant  previous  to  my  pmxhase,  in  Manila  Jail.  He  was 
accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  an  attack  upon  a  village  near 
the  Capital,  and  was  incarcerated  for  eighteen  mouths  Vv'ithout  being 
definitely  convicted  or  acquitted.  Three  months  after  he  came  out  of 
prison  he  was  appointed  petty  Governor  of  his  own  village,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  villagers,  who  iji  vain  petitioned  against  it  in  writing. 

I  visited  the  Penal  Settlement,  known  as  tlie  Agricultural  Colony 
of  San  Ramon,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Zamboanga, 
where  I  remained  twelve  days.  The  Director  of  the  Settlement  was 
1).  Felipe  Dujiols,  an  army  captain  who  had  defended  Onate,  in  the 
Spanish  Province  of  Guipuzcoa,  against  the  Carlist  attack  in  the  last 
civil  war ;  so,  as  w^e  were  able  to  mutually  relate  our  personal 
experiences  of  the  Spanish  civil  war  at  that  period,  we  speedily  became 
friends.  As  liis  guest,  I  was  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
acquiring  more  ample  information  about  the  system  of  convict  treatnu3nt. 
With  the  25  convicts  just  arrived,  tliere  were  in  all  150  natives  of  Iho 
most  desperate  class — assassins,  thieves,  coiispirators,  etc.,  working  on 
{hisPcna,l  Settlement.  They  wore  well  i'i'dy  fairly  well  lodged,  and 
worked  v/ith  almost  the  same  freedom  as  any  other  independent 
labourers.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  Director's  bungalovv^  were  the 
barracks,  for  the  acconnnodation  of  a  detachment  of  40  soldiers — under 
the  connnand  of  a  lieutenant — who  patrolled  the  Settlement  during  the 
day  and  mounted  guard  at  night.  During  my  stay,  one  prisoner  was 
(diained  and  flogged,  but  tliat  was  for  a  serious  crime  committed  tli^' 
day  before.  The  only  severe  hardsliip  which  these  convicts  had  {«> 
suifer,  and  the  sole  punishment  which  tliey  enduretl  under  the  rule  ol 
my  generous  host  1).  Felipe,  was  tbiC  obligation  to  work  like  lioncsL 
men  in  other  covmtries  would  be  willing  to  do. 

In  this  same  Penal  Settlement  some  years  ago,  a  party  of  convicts 
attacked  and  killed  tliree  of  the  European  overseers,  and  then  escaped 
to  the  Island  of  Basilan,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Zamboanga.  The 
leader  of  these  criminals  was  a  native  named  Pedro  Cuevas,  and  there 
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lie  became  a  sort  of  petlj  chief,  witli  the  title  of  PauUma,  amongst  the 
Ilasihui  Miissuhiiaii  in]ial)itaiits,  and  living  in  perfect  security  he  was 
iiblc  to  defy  the  Government. 

Within  half  a  day's  journey  from  Manila  there  are  several  well- 
known  marauders'  haunts,  such  as  vSan  Mateo,  Imus,  vSilan,  Indan,  tlio 
iHOiilhs  of  the  Ilagonoy  River  whicli  empties  itself  into  the  l>ay,  etc. 
In  1881  I  was  the  oidy  Eui'opean  amongst  20  to  25  passengers  in  a 
canoe  going  to  l>alanga  on  the  west  shore  of  Manila  Bay,  when  about 
inid-(hiy  a  canoe,  ])ainted  l)lack  and  without  the  usual  outriggers,  bore 
(lowji  upon  ns,  and  suddenly  two  gun-shots  were  fired,  whilst  we  were 
called  upon  to  surrendci'.  The  ])!rates  nund)ered  eight  ;  they  had 
their  faces  bedau])ed  white  and  th.eir  cniioe  ballasted  with  stones. 
There  v/as  great  conunotiou  in  our  craft  ;  the  men  shouted  and  the 
women  got  into  a  lieap  over  me,  reciting  Ave  Marias,  and  calling  upon 
all  the  Saints  to  succour  them. 

Just  as  I  extricated  myself  and  looked  out  from  under  the  palm- 
leal*  awning,  the  ])irates  flung  a  stone  which  severely  cut  our  pilot's 
race.  They  came  very  close,  brandishing  their  knives,  but  our  crew 
inanaged  to  keep  them  from  boarding  us  by  pushing  off  their  canoe 
with  the  paddles. 

When  the  enemy  came  within  range  of  m}^  revolver,  one  of  their 
party,  who  was  standing  up  waving  a  bohie  knife,  suddenly  collapsed 
into  a  heap.  Tliis  seemed  to  dis(iourage  the  rest,  who  gave  up  the 
pin-suit,  and  we  went  on  to  Balanga. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  attack,  the  dudicial -Governor  of  Bataati 
Province  ordered  that  in  future  the  postal  service  boat  lea.ving  that 
<'oast  should  cany  a  swivel  gun  at  the  bows  and  lances  on  board. 

Xo  one  experienced  in  the  Colony  ever  thought  of  ])rosecuting 
a  captured  bi'igand  ;  for  whoever  might  l)e  the  legal  adviser  retained, 
J^'  criminal  or  civil  law  suit  in  the  Thilippines  was  one  of  the  worst 
^■alamities  that  could  befall  a  num.  Between  notai'Ics,  procurators, 
^<jlicitors,  barristers  and  the  sluggish  ])rocess  of  the  courts,  a  litigant 
wiis  fleeced  of  his  money,  often  worried  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  and 
^^^'}>t  ill  horril)le  suspense  and  doubt  for  years.  When  judgment  was 
^'ivcii,  it  was  as  hard  to  get  it  executed  as  it  was  to  win  the  case. 
^^^'en  then,  when  the  question  at  issue  was  supposed  to  be  i^ctilGd,  a 
^•f 'e(;t  in  the  sentence  could  always  be  concocted  to  re-open  the  whole 
'^uiiu-.      It    the  case  had  been  tried    and  judgment  given    under    the 
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Civil  Code,  a  way  was  often  fouiul  to  convert  it  into  a  criminal  case, 
and  wlien  apparently  settled  under  tlie  Criminal  Code,  a  flaw  could 
be  discovered  under  the  Lnivs  of  tJie  Indies^  or  ilia  Side  I^irtidas, 
or  the  Roman  Law,  or  the  Novisbna  Rrcopilacion,  or  the  Aiitigno:^ 
fucros,  Decrees,  llojal  Orders,  Ordoianzas  de  hnen  Gobienio,  and  so 
fortli,  l)y  which  the  case  coukl  be  re-o])ened. 

1  knew  a  man  in  .Ncgros  Island — a  planter — ^vho  was  charged 
with  homicide.  The  judge  of  his  Province  acqnitted  him,  hut  fearing 
that  ho  might  be  agjiin  arrested  on  iho.  same  charge,  lie  came  \\\)  to 
Manila  with  me  to  procure  Ji  ratiiieatiou  of  the  sentence  in  the  Supremo 
Court.  The  expenses  of  the  legal  proceedings  were  so  enormous,  thai 
he  was  compelled  to  fjilly  nu)rtgage  his  plantation.  Weeks  passed,  and 
he  had  spent  all  his  m.ouey  without  getting  justice,  so  I  lent  ids  uotury 
40/.  to  assist  in  lu'inging  the  case  to  an  end.  The  planter  returned  to 
IS'egros  apparently  satislied  that  he  should  1)0  no  further  troubled,  hut 
later  on,  the  newly  appointed  judge  in  that  island,  whilst  prospecting 
for  fees  by  turrung  irp  old  cases,  inifortnnately  came  across  this,  and 
my  planter  ac([uaintance  was  senteiu'cd  to  eight  years'  imprisonment, 
although  the  family  lawyer,  proceeding  on  the  same  lines,  iiad  still  a 
hope  of  finding  defects  in  tlie  sentence  to  reverse  it  in  favour  of  lii^ 
client. 

Availing  one's  self  of  the  dilatorincss  of  the  Spanish  law,  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  occupy  a  house,  pay  no  rent,  and  refnse  to  (]uii 
on  legal  grounds  dnring  a  couple  of  years  or  more.  A  person  who  liufi 
not  a  cent  to  lose,  could  persecute  another  of  nu)ans  l)y  a  trumped  u|s 
accusation,  until  he  was  ruined  hj  iiw  '"''iiifonnacion  de  'poJyreza^^ — 'i 
declaration  of  poverty — which  enabled  the  |)ersccutor  to  keep  the  ("^\'^^' 
going  as  long  as  he  chose  without  needing  money  for  fees.^ 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  often  got  up  at  the  instigation  of  a  naiiv" 
lawyer.  When  it  had  gone  on  for  a  certain  time,  i\\Q>  prosecutor  .^ 
adviser  proposed  an  "  exti'a-judicial  arrangement,"  to  extort  costs  froiH 
his  victim,  tlie  wearied  and  browbeaten  defendant. 

About  the  year  188G  there  was  a  cause  celchrc^  i\u)  parties  hcnii; 
the    firm  of    Jurado    and  Co.  versus    The  Hongkong    and  Shaugb'^' 


'  Uiuk'r  British  law,  iilitigjuit  is  not  allo\ved  to  bring  and  conduct  hti  acuv^' 
in  forma  pavpcrl^  mitil  it  is  proved  that  be  is  not  worth  itl.  after  liis  deot'^  :''^^ 
paid  ;  and,  moreover,  he  must  obtain  a  ccrtlticate  from  a  barrister  that  ho  lias  ;//>'■' 
eaMse  of  action. 
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Banking  Corporation.     The  Bank  had  agreed  to  make  advances   on 

goods    to    be    imported    by    the    firm    in    exchange    for    the    firm's 

acceptances.     The  agreement  was   subject  to  six  months'  notice  from. 

the    Bank.       In    due    course    the     Bank     had     reason    to    doubt    the 

genuineness  of  certain  documents.     Mr.  Jurado  was   iinjorisoned,  but 

shortly  released   on  bail.     lie  was  dismissed  from  his  official  post  of 

second    chief  of   Telegraphs,   worth    $4,000  a  year.     Goods,  as   they 

arrived  for  his    f^rm,   were  seized    and  stored   pending  litigation,  and 

deteriorated  to  only  a  fraction   of  their  original  value.     His   firm  was 

forced   by  these  circiunstances   into   liquidation,  and  elurado  sued  the 

Bank    for   damages.      The   case   was    open    for  several  years,   during 

which  time  the  Bank   coffers  were  once  sealed   by  judicial  warrant,  a 

sum   of    cash   was   actually  transported  from  the   I]ank  premises,  the 

Bunk    manager    was    nominally    arrested    but     really    a    |>risoucr     on 

parole   in  liis  house.     Several  sentences   of  the   Court  were  given  in 

favour  of   each   party.      Years    after   this  they  were    all  quashed    on 

a])pcal  to   Madrid.     Mr.  Jurado  went  to   Spain  to  fight  his  case.     In 

1891  I  accidentally  met  him  and  his  brother  (a  lawyer)  in  the  street 

in  Madrid.      The  brother  told  me  the  claim  against  the    Bank  then 

amounted  to   $935,000,  and  judgment  for  tliat  sum  would  b3  given  in. 

a,    fortnight   thence.     Still,    years    after    that,  when   I    was   again    in 

Manila,  the  case  Avas  yet  pending,  and   another  onslaught  was  made 

OH   the    Bank.      The    Court    called  on    the    manager    to    deliver    up 

tlio   funds  of    the   j^ank.      On  liis   refusal   to  do   so   a   mechanic  was 

f-eiit    there   to    open   the    safes.       This    man    laboured    in   vain   for    a 

vv'eek.       Then    I    learned    that    a    syndicate    had    been    formed    and 

^utiscribcd    to    by    a    number    of    Philippine  capitalists  to   fleece    tlie 

^>ank.     I   hiu\  all  the  particulars  from  one  of  the  syndicate   resident 

i'l    ^vlalolos.       One    of    tlic    most    energetic    members    of    it    was    an 

acfpiaiutancG   of    mine — a   native  private  banker  in    Manila.       Whilst 

tue   case  was  in   its   first  stages  I   happened  to  be  discussing  it  at   a, 

^^'Op   in  the  EscoUa — the  principal   business  street — when  one  of  tlie 

partners,  a  Spaniard,  Don  Enrique  Navarro,  asked  me  if  I   should  like 

t  >   sec  with  my  own  eyes  the  contending  lawyers  putting   their   heads 

t'>,L^ether    over  the  ma.tter.      "If   so,"  said  he,  "  you   have   only  to   go 

tiirougli  my  shop  and  up  the  winding  back  staircase,  from  the  landing 

•^^i   which  you  can  see  them  any  day   you  like  at  1  o'clock."     I  did  so 

niore  than   once,  and  there,  indeed,  were  the  rival  advocates  laughing 
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and  gesticulating  and  presumably  cogitating  how  thej  could  plunder 
the  litigant  who  liad  most  money  to  spend.  At  one  vStage  of  the 
proceedings  the  Bank  specially  retained  a  reputed  Spanisli  lawyer 
(Mr.  Godinez),  who  went  to  Madrid  to  push  the  case.  Later  on  a 
British  Q.C.  was  sent  over  to  Manihx  from  Iloiigkoiig  to  advise 
the  Bank.  The  Prime  Minister  was  appealed  to.  The  good 
offices  of  our  Ambassador  in  Madrid  wore  solicited.  For  a  k)no- 
time  the  Bank  was  placed  in  a  most  awkward  legal  dilemma.  The 
other  side  contended  that  the  Ihuik  could  not  be  heard,  or  appear  for 
itself,  or  by  proxy,  on  the  ground  that  under  its  own  charter  it  had 
no  right  to  be  established  in  Manila  at  all;  that  in  view  of  the 
terms  of  that  charter  it  had  never  been  legally  registered  as  a  Bank 
in  Manila,  and  that  it  had  no  legal  existence  in  the  Philippines. 
This  was  merely  a  technical  quibble,  llalf-a-dozeu  times  over  the 
case  was  supposed  to  be  finally  settled,  but  again  re-opened,  llappilv 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  closed  for  ever. 

A  great  many  well -to-do  natives  liave  a  mania  for  seeing  their  sons 
launched  into  the  ''  learned  professions,"  hence  there  was  a  mob  of 
native  doctors  who  made  a  scanty  living,  and  a  swarm  of  half-lawyer.^, 
popularly  called  '' abogadillos,""  who  were  a  pest  to  the  Colony.  Up 
to  the  ])eginning  of  the  bSth  century,  the  offices  of  solicitors  and 
notaries  were  filled  from  Mexico,  where  the  licejiccs  to  practise  in 
Manila  Avere  imblicly  sold.  Since  then,  the  Colleges  and  Iho 
University  issued  licences  to  natives,  thus  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
native  pettyfogging  advocales  who  stirred  up  strife  to  make  casc«s 
availing  themselves  of  the  complicacy  of  the  law. 


C  H  AFTER     X  V. 


TRADE    OF   THE   ISLANDS. 

Its  Early  History. 

FRO:\r  within  a  year  after  the  fonu(hitioii  of  t'lc  Colony  up  to  the 
second  decade  of  this  century  direct  communication  with  Mexico  was 
nifiintained  by  the  State  galleons,  termed  the  JVaos  do  Acapuico,  The 
first  >sailings  of  the  galleons  were  to  Navidad,  but  for  over  two 
ccntnries  Acapulco  was  the  port  of  desthiation  on  tlie  Mexican  side, 
atid  this  inter-communication  with  ISew  Spain  only  ceased  a  few  years 
before  that  Colony  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Mother  Country. 
ihit  it  w^as  not  alone  the  troubled  state  of  political  aftairs  which 
biTMight  about  the  discontinuance  of  the  galleons' voyages,  although  the 
sn])se(pient  secession  of  Mexico  would  have  })rodueed  this  effect.  The 
<'xn(Mise  of  this  means  of  intercourse  was  found  to  be  bearing  too 
lHi;ivily  upon  the  scanty  resources  of  tlie  Exchequer,  for  the  condition 
<^i  Spain's  finances  had  never,  at  any  period,  been  so  lamental)le. 

The  Commander  of  tiie  State  Nao  had  the  title  of  General,  with  a 
s;i1:iry  of  §40,000  per  annum.  Tlie  chief  ofhcer  i-eceived  $25,000  a 
yonr.  The  quiirter-mjister  was  remunerated  with  9°/^  on  the  value 
<>1  tlie  merchandise  shipped,  and  this  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
'^fini  per  voyjige. 

The  last  State  galleon  left  Manila  for  Mexico  in  1811,  and  the 
l:ist  sailing  from  Acapulco  for  Manila  was  in  1815. 

These  ships  are  described  as  having  been  s]u>rt  fore  and  aft 
hut  of  great  beam,  light  draught,  and,  when  afloat,  had  a  half-moon 
<ipp'^'''^^"^in'e,  being  considerably  elevated  at  bows  and  stern.  They  were 
^'1  1,.)00  tons  burden,  had  four  decks,  and  carried  guns. 

^i^^^  Covernor-Ceneral,  the  clergy,  the  civil  functionaries,  troops, 
I'risoners,  and  occasionally  private  persons,  took  passage  in  these  ships 
b)  and  from  the  Philippines.     It  was,  practically,  the  Spanish  Mail. 
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This  Colony  bad  no  coin  of  its  own.'  It  Avas  simply  a  dependency 
of  Mexico  ;  and  all  that  it  brought  in  tribute  and  taxes  to  its  Royal 
Treasury  belonged  to  the  Crov/n,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  King's 
will.  For  many  years  these  payments  to  the  local  treasury  were  made 
wholly — and  afterwiirds  partially — in  kind,  and  were  kept  in  the  Iloyal 
Stores.  As  the  junks  from  China  arrived  each  spring,  this  colonial 
produce  belonging  to  the  Crown  was  bartered  for  Chinese  wares  and 
manufactures.  These  goods,  packed  in  precisely  1,500  l)ales,  each  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  constituted  the  official  cargo,  and  were  remitted 
to  Mexico  by  the  annual  galleon.  The  surplus  space  in  the  ship  was  at 
the  disposal  of  a  few  chosen  merchants  who  formed  the  "  Consulado^'' 
— a  trading  ring  which  required  each  member  to  have  resided  in  the 
Colony  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  and  to  he  possessed  of  at  least 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  support  of  the  Philippine  administration  Mexico  remitted 
back  to  Manila,  on  the  return  of  the  galleon,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  realized  value  of  the  above-mentioned  official  cargo,  but  seeing  that 
in  any  case — whether  the  Philippine  Treasury  Avere  flourishing  or  not — 
ji  certain  sum  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Colony,  this  remittance,  known  as  the  ''^  Ileal  SittKuW  or  royal  sid)sidy, 
was,  from  time  to  time,  fixed. ^ 

The  Philippine  Colony  was  tlierGfore  nominally  self-supporting, 
and  the  SUuado  v/as  only  a  guarajiteed  income,  to  be  covered,  as  far  .'ih 
it  could  be,  l)y  shipments  of  foreign  bartered  manufactures  and  local 
produce  to  Mexico.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mexican  sul)sidy 
seldom,  if  ever,  was  so  covered. 

By  Royal  Decree  of  6th  of  eJuno,  1665,  the  Mexican  subsidy  to  ilic 
Philippines  was  fixed  at  $2,500,000,  of  wliich  $2,000,000  was  remiitcd  in 
coin  and  $500,000  in  merchandise  for  the  Royal  Stores.  Against  Ihi.^ 
Y/p.s  remitted  vjilue  in  goods  (Philippine  taxes  and  tri])ute)  $176,101.*^^ 
so  that  the  net  Subsidy,  or  donation,  from  Mexico  v/as   -  73,8^'*'-^.b0 


§250,000.00 


^  According  1o  Zuiliga  {JIut.  de  PJiU.),  tlio  nncieiit  inhalxitants  of  J/'^-"'" 
Island  bad  a  kind  of  shell-moiu'y — Hie  S'ufv.nj  shelh  Tliis  statemciii  r-<^'^*'" 
confirmation,  as  S'lgvey  shells  arc  so  very  plentifr;]  that,  at  tlic  present  (h^y,  t!it\> 
are  used  by  children  to  \)\:ij  at  Sinira. 

^  Situadi)  is  not  literally  '•  Bu])8idy,"  but  it  was  tantamount  to  that. 
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Ileiice,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  coin — Mexican  dollars — found  their 
way  in  large  quantities  to  the  Pliilippines,  and  thence  to  China. 

The  yearly  value  of  the  nierchants'  shipments  was  first  limited  to 
$250,000,  whilst  the  return  trade  could  not  exceed  $500,000  in  coin 
or  stores,  and  this  was  on  the  supposition  that  100  per  cent,  profit 
would  be  realized  on  the  sales  in  Mexico. 

The  allotment  of  surplus  freight  room  in  the  galloon  Avas  regulated 
by  the  issue  of  holctas — documents  wdiich,  during  a  long  period,  served 
as  paper  money  in  fact,  for  the  holders  were  entitled  to  use  them  for 
shipping  goods,  or  they  could  transfer  them  to  others  who  Avished  to 
do  so. 

The  demand  for  freight  was  far  greater  than  the  carrying  power 
provided.  Shipping  warrants  were  delivered  gratis  to  the  members  of 
the  Consulado,  to  certain  ecclesiastics,  to  members  of  municipality  and 
others.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  (jrOvcrnor"'s 
favourites  were  served  with  preference,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitimate 
trade. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  China  to  fetch 
merchandise  for  transhipment,  but  they  could  freely  buy  what  was 
brought  by' the  Chinese. 

Indian  and  Persian  goods  uninterruptedly  found  their  way  to 
Miinila. 

The  mail  galleon  usually  sailed  in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year, 
and  the  voyage  occupied  about  five  months. 

Very  strict  regulations  were  laid  down  regarding  the  course  to 
he  steered,  but  many  calamities  befell  the  ships,  wliich  were  not 
^uifrequently  lost  through  the  incapacity  of  the  olHcers  who  had 
procured  their  appointments  by  favour. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  there  Avas  practically  no  competition. 
All  was  arranged  beforehand  as  to  shape,  quantity,  size,  etc.  of  eatdi 
l)alc.  There  was,  however,  a  deal  of  trickery  practised  respecting  the 
declared  values,  and  the  boletus  were  often  quoted  at  high  prices. 
-Even  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  sent  to  Mexico  Avas  a  preconcerted 

The  day  of  the  departure  of  the  galleon  or  its  arriA'^al  Avith  a  couple 
^i-  niillioiis   of  dollars  or  more,^  and  new  faces,  Avas  naturally  one  of 

'  The  values  of  shipments  by  law  established  were  little  regarded. 
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rejoicing — it  was  almost  the  event  of  the  year.  A  Te  Denm  was 
chanted  in  the  churches,  the  bells  tolled,  and  musicians  promenaded 
the  streets,  which  were  illuminated  and  draped  with  bunting. 

So  far  as  commercial  affairs  were  concerned,  the  Philippine 
mercliants  passed  very  easy  lives  in  those  palmy  days.  One, 
sometimes  two,  days  in  the  week  were  set  down  in  tlie  calendar  as 
Saint-days  to  be  strictly  observed,  hence  an  active  business  life 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  exactions  of  religion.  The 
only  misadventure  they  had  to  fear,  was  the  loss  of  the  galleon. 
Market  rises  and  falls  were  unknown.  During  the  absence  of  the 
galleon,  there  was  nothing  for  the  merchants  to  do  l)ut  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Chinc^se  junks  in  the  months  of  Marcii,  A|)ril  and  May, 
and  prepare  their  bales.  For  a  century  and  a  half  this  sort  of  trading 
was  lucrative;  it  required  no  smartness,  no  spirit  of  enterprise  or 
s|)ecial  tact.  Shippers  were  busy  for  ordy  three  months  in  tlie  year, 
and  (hn'ing  tlie  remaining  nine  months,  they  could  enjoy  life  Jis  they 
thought  fit — cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  there  were  wlio,  without  means  of  their  own,  speculated  witli 
the  Ohras  Puis  finals,  lent  at  interest.^ 

By  disasters  at  sea — shipwrec^k  and  seizure  by  enenn"es — the 
PhiHppine  merchants  often  lost  the  value  of  their  shijnnents  in  the 
State  galleons.  Mexico  frequently  k)st  tlie  Philippine  remittances  to 
iier,  and  the  specie  she  sent  to  the  Pbibppines.  The  Stiite  gaHcoif 
made  only  one  voyage  a  year  there  and  back,  if  all  went  well,  but,  it 
it  were  lost,  the  shipment  had  to  be  renewed,  and  it  often  happened 
that  several  galleons  were  seized  in  a  year  by  Spain's  enemies. 

*  Tlie  Ohrd.s  Plus  funds  were  le.iijacics  left  by  pious  persons.  Two-tliirds  oi 
the  capital  wore  to  be  k'rit  at  interest,  to  stimulate  trade  abroad,  and  one-tliird  w;i'^ 
to  Ijc  reserved,  to  cover  possible  losses.  AVhen  the  accumul;ded  interest  on  tlie 
'triginal  capital  had  reached  a  certain  amount,  it  was  to  be  ap[)lied  to  the  pnynieiii 
of  m.asses  for  the  re})0se  of  the  donors'  souls. 

The  peculations  of  the  Governor-General,  Pedro  Manuel  de  Arandia  (1754-1751)). 
permitted  liini  to  amass  a  fortune  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  less  than  ^^"^^^^ 
years'  service,  wluch  sum  lie  left  to  pious  works.  On  the  separation  of  Mexico,  (ni 
1819)  the  Goveriimcnt  appropriated  the  Ohrai^  Ptan  funds,  on  the  pretext  <'i 
administering  them.  This  measure  was  quite  just,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe. 
many  of  the  donations  wru-e  the  fruits  of  the  corrupt  administration  of  the 
country's  wealth  by  high  officials. 

The  institution  existed  up  to  the  close  of  Spanish  rule  and  lent  money  1" 
private  persons  on  house  property  and  lands  in  and  near  the  capital  at  six  p^  i 
cent,  interest  per  annum.     In  olden  times  it  operated  as  a  bank. 


THE    GALLEONS    INTERCEPTED. SMUGGLERS.  Zl5 

The  abortive  attempt  to  annex  the  British  Isles  to  the  Spanisli 
Crown  in  1 588,  brought  about  the  collapse  of  Spain's  naval  supremacy, 
enabling  English  mariners  to  play  havoc  Avith  her  galleons  from 
America.  The  Philippine  Islands,  as  a  colony,  had,  at  that  date,  only 
just  come  into  existence,  but  during  the  series  of  Anglo- Spanish 
wars  wliieh  preceded  the  "Family  Compact"  (ijide  page  91), 
Philippine-Mexican  gaUeons  laden  with  treasure  became  the  prey  of 
British  commanders,  notably  Admiral  Anson.  The  coasts  were 
infested  with  Anson's  Fleet.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  Philippines 
from  the  year  1743.  His  exploits  gave  rise  to  consternation,  and 
Tunnei'oiis  councils  v*^ere  held  to  decide  what  to  do  to  get  lid  of  him. 
The  captured  galleon  "  Pilar "  gave  one-and-a-half  million  dollars 
to  the  enemy — the  "Covadonga"  was  an  immense  prize.  All  over 
the  Islands  tlie  Spaniards  were  on  the  alert  foi*  (lie  dreaded  foe  ;  every 
provincial  Governor  sent  out  his  spies  to  high  promontories  with 
orders  to  signal  by  beacons  if  the  daring  P>ritisher's  ships  Avere  seen 
liovering  about,  whilst,  in  Manila,  the  citizens  were  forewarned  that, 
at  any  moment,  they  might  be  called  upon  to  re|)ei  the  enemy. 

Not  only  in  fleets  of  gold-laden  vessels  did  S];)ain  and  her 
dependencies  lose  immense  wealtli  through  her  liostile  ambition,  for  \\\ 
view  of  the  restrictions  on  Philippine  trade,  and  the  enormous  profits 
Mccraing  to  the  S})anish  merchants  on  their  shipments,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danish  traders  entered  into  comjictition  against  them. 
Shippers  of  these  nationalities  bought  goods  in  CaJiton,  where  they 
ostal)lished  their  own  factories,  or  collecting  stores.  In  l7ol,  over 
three  millions  of  Mexican  dollars  were  taken  tliere  for  making  purchases, 
5ind  these  foreign  ships  landed  the  stuffs,  etc.,  in  (contraband  at  the 
American  ports,  where  Spaniards  themselves  co-operated  in  the  illicit 
'nule.  The  Rights  of  Man  conscientiously  asserted  themselves  above 
the  merciless  restraint  imposed  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  on  his  own 
'=Hl)jects,  who  had  a  natural  rujht  to  trade. 

As  the  Southern  (Peninsula)  Spanish  merchants  were  helpless  to 
^tay  this  competition,  Avhich  gradually  annihilated  their  profits,  their 
'■'iiH'orous  greed  made  tliem  clamour  against  tiie  Philippine  trade,  to 
^'^'^dch  they  chose  to  attribute  their  misfortunes,  and  the  King  wa>s 
petitioned  to  curtail  the  connnerce  of  this  Colony  with  Mexico  for  their 
^'^chisive  benefit.  But  it  was  not  Spanish  home  trade  alone  whicli 
^^iffered  :  Acapulco  Avas   so  beset  with  smugglers,  wiiose  merchandise, 

S  2 
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surreptitiously  introduced,  found  its  way  to  Mexico  City,  that,  iu  latter 
days,  the  riiilipphie  galleous'  cargoes  did  not  always  iind  a  market. 
Moreover,  all  kinds  of  frauds  were  practised  about  this  time  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  baled  for  shipment,  and  the  bad  results  revealed 
themselves  on  the  Mexican  side.  The  shippers,  unwisely,  thouglit  it 
possible  to  deceive  the  Mexicans  hy  sending  them  inferior  articles  at 
old  prices,  hence  their  disaster  became  partly  due  to  "  tlie  vaulting 
ambition  that  o'erlea])S  itself  and  falls  on  t'other  side."  TJie  Governor 
commissioned  four  of  the  most  distinguished  Manila  citizen  traders  to 
inspect  the  sorting  and  classification  of  the  merchandise  shipped. 
These  citizens  distinguished  themselves  so  eiFectually  to  their  own 
advantage,  that  the  (xovernor  had  to  suppress  the  commission  and 
abandon  the  coutrol,  in  despair  of  finding  honest  colleagues,  i^esidcs 
this  fraud,  contraband  goods  were  takeu  to  A^capulco  in  the  galleons 
themselves,  hid(h3n  in  water  jars. 

In  the  time  of  Governor  Pedro  Arandia,  1754,  the  hundred  per  cent, 
fixed  profit  was  no  longer  possible.  Merchants  came  down  to 
Acapulco  and  forced  the  market,  by  waiting  until  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  catch  the  monsoon  back,  or  lie  up  for  another  season,  so  that 
often  the  goods  had  to  be  sold  for  cost,  or  a  little  over.  In  1754, 
returns  were  so  reduced,  that  the  Consul  ado  was  owing  to  the  Obra-^ 
Pias  over  $300,000,  and  to  tlie  Casa  3nsericordia  $147,000,  witliout 
any  hope  of  repayment.  The  Casa  Miscricordia  lent  money  at  40'  c, 
then  at  35%,  and  in  1755  at  20%  interest,  but  the  state  of  trade  made 
capital  hardly  acceptable  even  at  this  last  rate. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  Cadiz  merchants 
l)egan  to  evince  jealousy  towards  the  Philippine  shippers,  alleging  thai 
the  home  trade  was  mucli  injured  by  the  cargoes  carried  to  Mexico  in 
Philippine  bottoms.  So  effectually  did  they  influence  the  King  in  then 
favour,  that  he  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  trade  between  China  and 
the  Philippines  of  all  woven  stuffs,  skein  and  w^oven  silk  and  clothinsr, 
except  the  finest  linen.  Manila  imports  from  China  were  thereh}' 
limited  to  fine  linen,  porcelain,  wax,  pepper,  cinuanion  and  cloves.  At 
the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  decree, 
any  remaining  stocks  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  to  be  burnt . 
Thenceforth  trade  in  such  prohibited  articles  was  to  be  considered 
illicit,  and  such  goods  arriving  in  Mexico  after  that  date  were  to  be 
confiscated. 
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By   Royal  Decree   dated   27th  of  October,    1720,  and  published  in 

Mexico  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  loth  of  February,  1724,    the  following 

was  euacted,  viz.  : — That  in  future  there  should  bo   two   ^^alleous  per 

annum,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore,  carrying  merchandise  to  Acapidco, 

each  to  be  of  500  tons.     That  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  sent  in 

the  two,  was  to  be  $300,000,  to  be  precisely   in  gold,    cinnamon,  wax, 

porcelain,  cloves,   pepper,   etc.,    l)ut    not   silks,   or   stufis   of  any  kind 

containing  silk,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  to  be  allotted  in  three  equal 

parts,  namely,  to   tlie   Fiscal  ofHcer,  the  Judge   intervening,   and   the 

informer,  and   perpetual    banisliment    from   the    Indies   of  all   persons 

concerned  in  the  shipment.     That    the  numl)er  of   Majula  merchants 

Avas  to  be  fixed,  and   any  one  not   included   in  that  nuni})er  was  to  l)0 

prohibited  from  trading.      No  ecclesiastic,    or   professor   of   religion,  or 

foreigner  coidd  bo    included   in    the   elected  few   whose  rights  to  shi}) 

were  non-transferable.     That  if  the  proceeds  of  the   sale   happened  to 

exceed  the  fixed  sum  of  $600,000,   on  account   of   market   prices  being 

higher  than    it  was   anticipated,  only  that  amount  could    be   brought 

back  in  money,  and  the  dilference,   or   excess,   in    goods.     If  it  turned 

out  to  he  less  than  that  amount,   the   ditrerence   could  not  be  added  and 

remitted   in    money,  under    penalties    of    coniiscation    and    two    years' 

banishment  from  tlie  Indies. 

l>y  Royal  Decree  of  the  jcnv  1726,  received  and  ])ublisbed  in 
Manihi  on  the  9th  of  August,  1727,  the  following  regulations  were 
made  known,  viz.  : — That  the  proliibition  relating  to  silk  and  all-silk 
^■o()(!s  was  revoked.  That  only  one  galleon  was  to  be  sent  each  year 
(instead  of  two)  as  formerly.  That  the  prohibition  on  clothing 
containing  some  silk,  and  a  few  other  articles,  Avas  maintained.  That 
certain  stuffs  of  fine  linen  ware  permitted  for  five  years  to  be 
^^hipped,  to  the  limit  of  4,000  pieces  per  anmim,  precisely  in  boxes 
containing  each  500  pieces. 

The  Southern  Spanish  traders  in  1729  petitioned  the  King  against 
the  Philippine  trade  in  woven  goods,  and  protested  against  the  five 
years'  permission  granted  in  the  above  decree  of  1726,  declaring  that 
It  would  bring  about  the  total  ruin  of  the  Spanish  weaving  industry, 
and  that  the  galleons,  on  their  return  to  the  Philippines,  instead  of 
loading  vSpanish  manufactures,  took  back  specie  for  the  continuance  of 
their  traffic  to  the  extent  of  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
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The  King,  liowerer,  refused  to  modify  the  decree  of  1726  until  the 
five  years  had  expired,  after  which  time,  tlie  Governor  was  ordered  to 
load  the  galleons  according  to  the  former  decree  of  1720. 

The  Manila  merchants  were  in  great  excitement.  The  Governor, 
under  pretext  that  the  original  Royal  Decree  ought  to  have  heen 
transmitted  direct  to  the  Philippines  and  not  merely  communicated  by 
the  Mexican  Viceroy,  agreed  "  to  obey  and  not  fulfil  "  its  conditions. 

From  the  year  1720,  during  the  period  of  prohibitions,  the  Royal 
Treasury  lost  about  $50,000  per  annum,  and  many  of  the  taxes  were 
not  recovered  in  full.  Besides  this,  the  donations  to  Government  by 
the  citizens,  which  sometimes  had  amounted  to  §40,000  in  one  year, 
ceased.  A  double  loss  was  also  caused  to  Mexico,  for  the  people  there 
had  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  their  stulFs  supplied  by  vSpanish 
(home)  monopolizers,  whilst  Mexican  coffers  were  being  drained  to 
make  good  the  defii^lts  in  the  Philippine  Treasury.  The  Manila 
merchants  were  terribly  alarmed,  and  meeting  after  meeting  was  held. 
A  Congress  of  G  ovcrnmcnt  officials  and  priests  was  convened,  and  each 
priest  w^as  asked  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  trade. 

Commercial  depression  in  the  Philippines  had  never  l>ccn  so 
marked,  and  the  position  of  affairs  w^as  made  known  to  the  King  in  a 
petition,  which  elicited  t\m  Royal  Decree  dated  8th  of  April  1734.  It 
provided  that  the  value  of  exports  sliould  henceforth  not  exceed 
§500,000,  and  the  amount  permitted  to  return  was  also  raised  to 
$1,000,000  (always  on  the  supposition  that  100°/o  over  cost  laid  down 
would  be  realized).  The  dues  and  taxes  paid  in  Acapulco  on  arrival, 
and  the  dues  paid  in  Manila  on  starting,  amounted  to  17%  of  the 
million   expected  to  return.^     This  covered   the  whole  cost  of  main- 


'  It  happened  at  this  (hitc  that  the  dues,  etc.  equalled  17%  on  the  anticipated 
one  nnllion  dollars,  bat  they  were  not  computed  by  per  ccntage.  Tlie  lloyal  Dues 
were  a  fixed  sum  since  about  the  year  1025,  so  that  when  the  legal  value  of  the 
shipments  was  much  less,  the  dues  and  other  expenses  re})resented  a  much  higher 
per  ccntage.     These  charges  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Eoyal  Dues $100,000 

Port  Dues  at  Acapulco    -----        2,000 
Disbursements  paid  in  Manila  on  the  ship's  departure     -  -         7,500 

Port  and  Anchorage  dues  on  arrival  in  Philippines       •«  -  ^^^^ 

$170,000 
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tenauce  of  ships,  salaries,  freight  and  charges  of  all  kinds  which  were 
paid  l)j  (ioverninent  in  the  first  instance. 

The  lixed  number  of  merchants  was  to  be  decided  by  the  merchants 
themselves  without  Government  intervention. 

Licence  was  granted  to  allow  those  of  Cavite  to  be  of  the  number, 
and  both  vSpauiards  and  natives  were  eligible.  Military,  and  other 
professional  men,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  henceforth  be  of  the 
number.  Foreigners  were  strictly  excluded.  The  riglit  to  ship  {holctci) 
was  not  to  be  transferable,  except  to  poor  widows.  A  sworn  invoice 
of  the  sbipraent  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Koyal  officials  and  magistrate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Mexico  for  the  value  to  be  verified.  The  official 
iu  charge,  or  supercargo,  was  ordered  to  make  a  book  containing  a  list 
of  the  goods  and  their  respective  owners  and  baud  this  to  the  commander 
ol'  the  fortress  in  Acapulco,  with  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  Viceroy. 
I'lie  Viceroy  was  to  send  his  copy  to  the  Audit  Office  to  be  again 
copied,  and  tlie  last  copy  was  to  l)c  forwarded  to  the  Koyal  Indian 
(*ouncil. 

Eveiy  soldier,  sailor  and  officer  was  at  liberty  to  disembark  with 
n  box  containing  goods,  of  Avhich  the  Philippine  value  should  not 
exceed  $30,  in  addition  to  his  private  effects. 

All  hidden  goods  were  to  be  conliscated,  one  lialf  to  the  Royal 
Treasury,  one  fourth  to  tlie  Judge  intervening,  and  one  fourth  to  the 
informer,  but,  if  such  confiscated  goods  amounted  to  $50,000  in  value, 
ihc  Viceroy  and  Mexican  Council  were  to  determine  the  sum  to  be 
awarded  to  tlic  Judge  and  the  informer. 

If  the  shipment  met  a  good  market  and  realized  more  tlnm  one 
bullion  dollai's,  only  one  million  could  be  remitted  in  money,  and  the 
excess  in  duty-paid  Mexican  merchandise. 

If  the  shipment  failed  to  fetch  one  million,  the  difTerence  could  not 
I'C  sent  in  money  for  making  new  purchases. 

The  olyject  of  these  measures  was  to  prevent  Mexicans  supplying 
5 Hiding  capital  to  the  Philippines  instead  of  purchasing  Peninsula 
^'ijuuifactures.  It  was  especially  enacted  that  all  goods  sent  to  Mexico 
i'lom  the  Philippines  should  have  been  purchased  with  the  capital  of 
^'ic  Philippine  shippers,  and  be  their  exclusive  property  without  lien. 
^"^  it  Avere  discovered  that  on  the  return  journey  merchandise  was 
"'Uiied    to    the    Philippines    belonging   to    Mexicans,    it   was    to    be 
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confiscated,  and  a  fine  imposed  on  the  interested  parties  of  three  timea 
the  vahic,  paya})le  to  the  Royal  Treasury  on  tlie  first  conviction.  Tlio 
second  conviction  entailed  confiscation  of  all  the  culprits'  goods,  aiul 
banislnnent  from  Mexico  for  ten  years. 

The  weii^hts  and  measures  were  to  l)e  Philippine,  and,  above  all, 
wax  was  to  be  sent  precisely  in  pieces  of  tlie  same  weight  and  size  as 
by  custom  established. 

The  Council  for  freiglit  allotment  in  Manila  was  to  comprise  the 
Governor,  the  senior  Magistrate — and  failing  this  latter,  the  Minister 
of  the  Supreme  Court  next  ])elow  liim — also  the  Archbishop,  or  in  his 
stead  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral — an  ordinary  judge,  a  Municipal 
Councillor,  and  one  merchant  as  commissioner  in  representation  of  the 
eight  who  formed  the  Consulado  of  merchants. 

The  expulsion  of  the  non-Christian  Chinese  in  l7o5  (vide 
page  118)  caused  a  deficit  in  the  taxes  of  $30,000  per  an niun.  The 
oidy  exports  of  Philippine  produce  at  this  date  were  cacao,  sugar, 
wax  nnd  sapanwood.  Trade  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  consc- 
(jueiuly  the  Treasury  was  the  same.  To  remedy  matters,  and  to  make 
lip  the  a])ove  $30,000,  the  Govermnent  proposed  to  levy  an  export 
duty.  Hiis  tax  was  to  l>e  a])plied  to  the  cost  of  armameuts  fitted 
out  against  pirates.  F>efore  the  tax  was  approved  of  by  the  King, 
some  priests  lojided  a  vessel  with  export  merchandise  and  ahso- 
lutely  refused  to  pay  the  impost,  alleging  immunity.  The  Governor 
argued  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  religious  immunity 
in  trade  concei-ns.  The  priests  appealed  to  Spain,  and  the  tax  wan 
disapproved  of  ;  meantime,  most  of  the  goods  and  the  vessel  iisell' 
rotted,  pending  the  solution  of  the  question,  ])y  the  Royal  Indian 
Council. 

Tliere  have  been  three  or  four  periods  during  whi(di  no  gnlloon 
arrived  at  the  Philippines  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  and  coin 
became  very  scarce,  giving  rise  to  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
and  misery  to  the  Philippine  population.  After  the  capture  of  the 
''Covadonga"  l)y  the  English,  six  years  elapsed  before  a  gaflcon 
brought  the  subsidy;  then  the  "  Rosario "  arrived  with  ,5,000  gold 
ounces  (nominally  $80,000). 

However,  besides  the  Subsidy,  the  Colony  had  certain  other  sonrecs 
of  public  revenue,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  : — 
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Fhilipinne  Budget  for  the  year  \\ 


Income. 


12,199  <S7.i 
25,938  00 


Slamped  rai)er   , 

Poi-t  and  Anchorage  Does... 
Sale  of  Ofiiccs,  such  as  Nota- 
ries, Public  Scril)es,  Secre- 
taryships, etc 5,839  12.^ 

Offices  liired  out 4.718  75" 

Taxes  rented  out    28^500  00 

Excise  ckities 4,195  00 

Sale  of  KncomlcndnH,  and  22 

})rovincial  govts,  hired  out  263,588  00 
Divers  taxes,  lines,  pardons, 

etc. 18,15(;  00 

Tribiit e,  direct  tax 4^477  00 

Huhsidy  from  Mexico     250,000  00 

I>eticit  79,844  00 


(197,455   75 


EXPENDITUKE.  %         cts. 

Supreme  Court 34,21 9  75 

Treasury  and  Audit  OfHce  ...  12,092  00 

University 800  00 

Cost  of  the  annual  Galleon...  23.405  00 

Olergy     103,751  00 

Liind  and  Sea  forces  all  over 

Phili])pines  —  Staff       and 

^  Material *312,8G4  00 

SaL'iries,  Hospitals  and  Divers 

ex])enses 70,158  00 

lleniittance    in    j\Ierchandise 

on  account  of   the  Subsidy  ]40,10()  00 


(597,455  75 


*  Iiiclndiiig  cost  of  exiieditions  anddefoncc  against  the  Mussulmans. 

When  the  niercliant  citizens  of  Manila  were  in  clover,  they  made 
donations  to  the  CTOvernnicnt  to  (M)ver  the  deficit,  and  loans  were 
raised  a,nioMgst  them  to  defray  extraordinary  disbursements,  such  as 
expeditions  a<i:aii]s(:  the  Mussuhnaiis,  etc. 

Im  the  good  years,  too,  tlie  valuation  of  the  merchandise  shipped 
Jnid  the  I'etin'Ms  were  under-rated  in  the  sworn  declarations,  so  that  an 
unniensely  profitahle  trade  was  done  on  a  larger  scale  tluin  was  legally 
permitted.  Between  1754  and  l7o9,  in  view  of  the  i-ed need  profits, 
<iiie  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  the  mercdiants  in  Manila 
pniyed  the  King  for  a  reduction  of  the  Royal  dues,  which  had  been 
'^I'lgnially  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  returns  heing  eciual  to  double 
Die  cost  of  the  merchandise  laid  down  in  Acapulco. 

I  o  meet  the  (;ase,  another  Royal  Decree  was  issued  confirming  the 
I'-'^ed  r;ite  of  Royal  dues  and  disbursements,  but  in  compensation  the 
*''ii'go  Avas  tiiencefortli  permitted  to  include  4,000  pieces  of  fine  linen, 
^^'dhout  any  restriction  whatsoever  as  to  measure  or  value  ;  the  sworn 
^«due  was  abolished,  and  the  maximum  return  value  of  the  whole 
^liiinnent  was  raised  to  one  and-a-half  millions  of  dollars.  Hence  the 
^•'d  dues  and  disbursements  became  equal  to  11  i  per  cent,  instead  of 
'  per  cent.,  as  heretofore,  on  the  anticipated  return  value. 

-^^1  1/63,  the  Subsidy,  together  with  the  Consulado  shippers' 
^  iirns,  amounted  in  one  voyage  to  two-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars 
V'^dc  page  96).      After  the  independence  of  Mexico,  tribute  in  kind 
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(tobacco)  was,  until  recentlj,  shipped  direct  to  Spain,  and  Peninsula 
coin  began  to  circulate  in  tliese  Islands. 

Consequent  on  the  banishment  of  the  non-Christian  Chinese  in 
1755,  trade  became  stagnant.  The  Philippines  now  experienced 
what  Spain  had  felt  since  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  when  the  expulsion 
of  900,000  Moorish  agriculturists  and  artisans  crippled  her  home 
industries,  which  it  took  a  century  and  a  half  to  rcTive. 

The  Acapulco  trade  v/as  fast  on  the  wane,  and  the  Spanish  element 
were  anxious  to  get  the  local  trade  into  their  own  hands. 

Every  Cliinese  shop  was  closed  by  order,  and  a  joint-stock 
trading  company  of  Spaniards  and  half-l)recds  was  formed  with  a 
capital  oF  $76,500,  in  shares  of  $500  each.  Stores  were  opened  in  the 
business  (juarter,  each  under  the  control  of  two  vSpaniards  or  half- 
breeds,  the  total  number  of  shopmen  being  21. 

The  obje(;t  of  the  company  was  to  purchase  clothing  and  staple 
goods  of  all  kinds  required  in  the  Islands,  and  to  sell  the  same  at 
30  per  cent,  over  cost  price.  Out  of  the  30  per  cent,  were  to  be  paid 
an  8  per  cent,  tax,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  share- 
holders, and  the  remainder  was  to  cover  salaries  and  form  a  reserve 
fund  for  new  investments.  The  company  found  it  impossible  to  make 
the  same  bargains  with  the  Chinese  sellers  as  the  Chinese  buyers  bad 
done,  and  a  hirge  portion  of  the  capital  was  soon  k)st. 

The  funds  at  that  date  in  the  Ohras  Fias  amounted  to  $159,000, 
and  the  trustees  were  applied  to  by  the  company  for  financial  support, 
wliich  tlu^y  I'cfused.  The  Governor  was  petitioned  ;  theologians  and 
magistrates  Avere  consulted  on  the  subject.  The  tlu^ological  objectioi'^ 
were  overruled  by  the  judicial  arguments,  and  the  Governor  ordered 
tliat  $130,000  of  the  Ohras  Fias  funds  should  be  loaned  to  ibe 
company  on  debentures;  nevertheless,  within  a  year  the  company 
failed. 

A  commercial  company,  known  as  the  *'  Companki  Gidimzcoitnd 
(Ic  Cardcfis,'^''  was  created  under  lloyal  sanction,  and  obtained  certain 
privileges.  During  the  term  of  its  existence,  it  almost  monopolized  tbe 
Philippine- American  trade  which  was  yet  carried  on  exclusively  ia  tbe 
State  galleons.  On  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  about  the  year  li^'h 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Home  Government,  praying  for  i^ 
renewal  of  monopolies  and  privileges  in  favour  of  a  TraduJ.i; 
Corporation,  to    be    founded    on    a  modified  basis.      Consequently,  ^ 
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charter  {Real  Ceduld)  was  granted  on  the  10th  March,  1785,  to  a  new 
company,  bearing  the  style  and  title  of  the  "  Real  Compania  de 
FiUpinasy  Its  capital  was  $8,000,000,  in  32,000  shares  of  $250  each. 
King  Charles  III.  took  up  4,000  shares — 3,000  shares  were  reserved 
for  the  Friars  and  the  Manila  residents,  the  balance  being  allotted  in 
the  Peninsula. 

The  defunct  company  had  engaged  solely  in  the  American  trade, 
employing  the  galleons — the  present  one  left  that  sphere  of  commerce, 
and  proposed  to  trade  with  the  East  and  Europe. 

"  ^  To  the  *  Real  Compania  de  Fllipinas '  was  conceded  the 
^'  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  between  Spain  and  the  Archipelago, 
"  with  the  exception  of  the  trafhc  between  Manila  and  Acapulco.  Its 
'•  ships  could  fly  the  Royal  Standard,  with  a  signal  to  distinguish 
^'  them  from  war  vessels.  It  was  allowed  two  years,  counting  from 
"  the  date  of  charter,  to  acquire  foreign-built  vessels  and  register 
'*  them  under  the  Spanisli  flag,  free  of  fees.  It  could  import,  duty 
'*  free,  any  goods  for  the  fitting  out  of  its  ships,  or  ships'  use.  It 
''  could  take  into  its  service  Royal  naval  officers,  and,  wliilst  these 
''  were  so  employed,  their  seniority  would  continue  to  count,  and  in 
''  all  respects  they  would  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  if  they  were 
serving  in  tlie  navy.  It  could  engage  foreign  sailors  and  officers, 
always  provided  that  the  captain  and  chief  officer  were  S])aniards." 

"  All  existing  decrees  and  Royal  orders,  forbidding  the  importation 

into  the  Peninsula  of  stuffis  and  manufactured  articles  from  India, 

China    and    Japan    were    abrogated    in    favour    of  this   coinpany. 

Philippine   produce,  too,  skipped   to    Spain  by  tlie   Company,  could 

''  enter  duty  free." 

^  The    prohibition    on    direct  traffic    with    China   and    India   was 
henceforth    abolished  in  favour   of  all  Manila  merchants,    and    the 
Company's  ships  in  particular  could  call  at  Chinese  ports." 
'  The  company  undertook  to    support  Philippine  agriculture  and 
'*  to  spend,  with  this  object,  4%  of  its  nett  profits." 

In  order  to  protect  the  company's  interests,  foreign  ships  were  not 
'allowed  to  bring  goods  from  Europe  to  the  Philippines,  although  they 
^oiild  land  Chinese  and  Indian  wares. 

By  the  Treaties  of  Tordesillas  and  Antwerp  {vide  pages  19  and 
'    )>  the  Spaniards  had  agreed  that  to  reach  their  Oriental   possessions 

"  La  Libertad  del  comercio  de  Fllipinas,"  by  Manuel  Azcarraga. 
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they  would  take  only  the  Western  route,  which  would  be  via  Mexico 
or  round  Cape  Horn.  These  Treaties,  however,  were  virtually 
quashed  by  King  Charles  III.  on  the  establishment  of  the  Real 
Compania.  Holhmd  only  lodged  a  nominal  protest  when  the 
company's  ships  were  authorised  to  sail  to  the  Philippines  vid  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  for  the  Spaniards'  ability  to  compete  had, 
meanwhile,  vastly  diminished. 

With  such  important  immunities,  and  the  credit  which  ought  to  be 
procurable  by  a  company  with  $8,000,000  paid  up  capital,  its  operations 
might  have  been  relatively  vast.  However,  its  balance  sheet,  closed 
to  the  31st  October,  1790  (5|  years  after  it  started),  shows  the  total 
assets  to  be  oidy  $10,700,194.  The  working  account  is  not  set  out. 
Although  it  was  never,  in  itself,  a  flourishing  concern,  it  brought 
immense  benefit  to  the  Philippines  (at  the  expense  of  its  shareholders) 
by  opening  the  way  for  the  Colony's  future  conunercial  prosperity. 
These  advantages  operated  in  two  ways.  1°.  It  gave  great  impidsc 
to  agriculture,  wliicli  thcncefortli  began  to  make  important  strides, 
By  large  sums  of  money,  distributed  in  anticipjition  of  the  4°  o  on  nett 
profit,  and  expended  in  the  rural  districts,  it  iniparted  life,  vigour  and 
development  to  those  germs  of  husbandry — sucii  as  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane,  tol)acco,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  etc. — which,  for  a  long 
time  since,  were,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still,  the  staple  dependence 
of  many  provinces.  2^.  It  o])ened  the  road  to  final  extinction  of  all 
those  vexatious  prohibitions  to  trade  with  the  P]astern  ports  and  the 
l^eniusula  which  had  checked  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Philippine 
merchants.  It  was  the  precursor  of  free  trade — the  stepping-stone  to 
commercial  liberty  in  these  regions. 

The  causes  of  its  decline  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  Established 
as  it  was  on  a  semi-official  basis,  all  kinds  of  intrigues  were  resorted 
to — all  manner  of  favouritism  was  besought,  to  secure  appointments, 
more  or  less  lucrative,  in  the  Great  Company,  Influential  incapacjty 
prevailed  over  knowledge  and  ability,  and  the  men  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  company's  operations  proved  themselves  inexperieneed 
and  (piite  unfit  to  cope  with  unshackled  competition  from  the  outer 
world.  Their  yotj  exclusiveness  was  an  irresistible  temptation  t<^ 
contrabandists.  Manila  private  merchants,  viewing  with  displeasnic 
monopoly  in  any  form,  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting  obstacles  la 
the  way  of  the  company.     Again,  the  willing  concurrence  of  nati^ 
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labourers  in  an  enterprise  of  magnitude  Avas  as  impossible  to  secure 
then  as  it  is  now.  The  nati^^e  had  a  high  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  cash  advances,  for  which  some 
gave  little,  others  nothing.  Success  could  only  be  achieved  by  forced 
labour  and  this  right  was  not  included  in  the  charter. 

In  1825,  tlie  company  was  on  the  point  of  collapse,  when,  to 
support  the  tottering  fabric,  its  capital  was  increased  by  $12,500,000 
under  Real  Cedula  of  that  year,  dated  22nd  June.  King  Charles  IV. 
took  15,772  ($250)  shares  of  this  new  issue.  But  nothing  could  save 
the  wreck,  and  finally,  it  was  decreed,  by  Ileal  Cedula  of  28th  May, 
1830,  that  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  "  Real  Compania  de 
Filipinas  "  had  expired — and  Manila  was  then  opened  to  Free  Trade 
with  the  Avliole  world. 

In  1820  the  dechired  independence  of  Mexico,  acknowledged 
subsequently  by  the  European  Powers,  forced  Spain  to  a  decision,  and 
direct  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  tlie  mother  country  became  a 
reluctant  necessity.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  export  to  Spain 
of  Colonial  produce,  but  value  limitations  were  fixed  with  regard  to 
Cliinese  goods.  The  export  from  the  Philippines  to  Acapulco,  Callao 
and  other  South  American  ports  was  limited  to  $750,000  at  that  date. 
Twenty-two  years  afterwards,  one  third  of  all  the  Manila  export  trade 
was  done  with  China. 

When  the  galleons  fell  into  disuse,  communication  was  definitely 
established  with  Spain  by  merchant  sailing  ships  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whilst  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  now  brought  the 
J^ldlippines  within  32  days'  journey  by  steamer  from  Barcelona. 

The  voyage  ina  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupied  from  three  to  six 
mouths  ;  the  sailings  were  less  frequent  than  at  the  present  day,  and 
tne  journey  was  invariably  attended  with  innumerable  discomforts. 
A  few  old  Spanish  residents  now  compare  their  privations,  when  they 
journeyed  from  the  Peninsula,  with  the  travelling  facilities  of  these 
times.  What  is  to-day  a  pleasure,  was  then  a  hardship,  consequently 
tlie  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  Islands  was  small  ;  their  movements 
^^'ore  always  known.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  a  Spaniard  to  acquire 
<i  sum  of  money  and  migrate  secretly  from  one  island  to  another,  and 
«ldl  less  easy  was  it  for  him  to  leave  the  colony  clandestinely. 

i  he  Spaniard  of  that  day  who  settled  in  the  Colony  usually  became 
^^'11  known  during  the  period  of  the  service  which  brought  him  to  the 
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Far  East.  If,  after  his  retirement  from  public  duty,  on  the  coiichision 
of  his  tenure  of  ofiiee,  he  decided  to  remain  in  the  Colony,  it  was  often 
due  to  his  being  able  to  count  on  tlie  pecuniary  support  and  mora] 
protection  of  the  priests.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  majority  of  needy 
Spaniards  in  the  Piiilippines,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  entertain 
a  kind  of  socialistic  notion  that  those  wlio  have  means,  ought  to  aid 
and  set  up  those  who  have  nothing,  witlioiifc  guarantee  of  any  kind  : 
"  Si  huhiera  quicn  me  proleja  !  "  vv^as  the  common  sigh — the  outcome 
of  CiBsarism  nurtured  by  a  Government  which  discountenanced 
individual  efforfc.  Later  on,  too,  many  natives  seemed  to  think  that 
the  foreign  firms,  and  others  employing  large  capitals,  might  well 
become  philanthropic  institutions,  paternally  assisting  them  with 
unsecured  capital.  The  natives  were  bred  in  this  moral  bondjige — 
they  had  seen  trading  companies,  established  under  royal  sanctioi), 
benefit  the  few  and  collapse — they  had  witnessed  extensive  works, 
undertaken  jjor  via  de  adminisfracionj  miscarry  in  their  ostensible 
objects,  but  prosper  in  their  real  intent,  namely,  the  providing  of  berths 
for  those  who  lived  by  their  wits. 

The  patriarchal  system  was  essayed  by  a  wealtliy  firm  of  American 
merchants  (Russell  and  vSturgis)  v/ith  nuxst  disastrous  results  to 
themselves.  They  distributed  capital  all  over  the  Colony,  and  tlie 
natives  aJ)uscd  tlieir  support  in  a  most  al)onu'nal)le  manner.  A  native, 
on  the  pretext  that  he  had  opened  up  a  plantation,  would  present 
himself  to  the  firm,  and  procure  advances  against  future  crops  with 
every  facility.  Having  once  advanced,  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
doing  so  to  save  the  first  loans. 

Under  the  auspices  of  tlie  late  Mi'.  Nicholas  Loney,  great  impulse 
was  given  to  the  commerce  of  Yloilo,  and,  due  to  his  efforts,  the  Island 
of  Negros  v^as  first  opened  up.  His  memory  is  still  revered,  and  ho  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  original  benefactor  to  the  trading  community 
of  that  district.  Messrs.  Kussell  and  Sturgis  subsequently  extended 
their  operations  to  that  locality.  The  result  was,  that  they  were 
deceived  in  every  direction  by  the  natives  who,  instead  of  bringing  iu 
produce  to  pay  off  advances,  sent  their  sons  to  colleges,  built  fiu(^ 
houses,  bought  pianos,  jewellery,  etc.,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  satisfied 
their  pride  and  love  for  outward  show  in  a  mauner  never  known  before, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  capitalists.  As  bankers,  the  firm 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  those  classes  who  had  something 
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to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain.  Hence,  it  is  said  that  the  original  partners 
having  withdrawn  their  mouoy  interest,  the  firm  endeavoured  to 
(3ontinno  the  business  with  a  working  capital  chieflj  derived  from  the 
funds  dei)osited  by  private  persons  at  8°/^  per  annum.  All  might  have 
(Tonc  well,  had  not  the  unpriucipledness  of  the  native  agriculturists, 
who  had  all  to  gain  and  extremely  little  to  lose,  brought  about  the 
failure  of  the  house  in  1875.  The  news  amazed  everybody.  Trade 
was,  for  tlie  moment,  completely  paralysed.  The  great  firm,  whicii 
had  for  years  been  the  mainspring  of  all  Philippine  mercantile 
enterprise,  had  failed  ! 

But  whilst  many  individuals  suffered  (principally  depositors  at 
interest)  fifty  times  as  many  fanulies  to-day  owe  their  iiiiancial  position 
to  the  generosity  of  tlie  big  firm,  and  I  could  mention  the  names  of 
half-a-dozen  real  estate  owners  in  Yloilo  Province  who,  having  started 
with  notliing,  somehow  found  themselves  possessing  convparatively 
Inrge  fortunes  at  the  time  of  tiie  liqiudation. 

Consequent  on  the  smash  a  reaction  set  in  which  soon  proved 
heueficial  to  the  Colony  at  large.  Foreign  and  Spanish  houses  of  minor 
im])ortance,  which  had  laboured  in  the  shade  during  the  existence  of 
the  great  firm,  Avere  now  a-ble  to  extend  their  operations  in  I)rauches  of 
trade  which  had  hitlierto  been  practically  monopolized. 


Before  Manila  was  opened  to  foreign  trade,  even  in  a,  restricted 
form,  specijil  concessions  apj)car  to  have  been  granted  to  a,  few  traders. 
OuQ.  writer  mentions  that  a  French  mercantile  house  was  fonnded  in 
Manila  many  years  prior  to  1787,  and  that  an  English  firm  ol)taiue(l 
permission  to  establish  itself  in  1809. 

In  olden  time«,  the  demand  for  ordinary  conrmoditles  Avas  supplied 
^7  the  Chinese  traders  and  a  few  Americans  and  Persians.  During 
the  latter  hulf  of  the  last  century,  occasionally  a  Spanish  man-o'-war 
iii'nved,  l)ringing  European  manufactures  foi-  sale,  and  loaded  a  return 
'•ar-go  of  (3i-iental  goods. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Philippine  Islands  were  but  little  known  in  the 
hn-eiirn  markets  and  commercial  centres  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
^he  special  trading  concessions  graiited  to  one  foreigner  and  another 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  not  until  the  Port  of  Manila 
^vas  unrestrictively  opened  to  resident  foreign  merchants  in   1834  that 
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a  regular  export  trade  with  the  whole  mercantile  world  gradually  came 
into  existence. 

It  is  said  that  before  this  time  (during  the  existence  of  the  '^  Real 
Compal  a  de  Filipinas'')  a  Mr.  Butler  solicited  permission  to  reside 
in,  and  open  up,  a  trade  between  Manila  and  foreign  ports,  but  his 
petition  was  held  to  be  monstrous  and  grievously  dangerous  to  the 
political  security  of  the  Colony,  hence  it  was  rejected.  JS'o  doubt  the 
same  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  abhorrence  of  foreign  intercourse 
obtained  at  this  time  as  in  1738,  when  the  Spaniards  preferred  a  war 
with  England  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Asicnto  contract  entered  into 
under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.^ 

vSubsequently  the  American  firm  already  mentioned — Eussell  and 
Sturgis — made  a  similar  request,  which,  having  the  support  of  the 
Governor-General  of  that  day  was  granted.  Then  Mr.  l>utler,  takiuo; 
advantage  of  this  recent  precedent,  succeeded  in  founding  a  commercial 
house  in  Manila.  Since  then  a  great  number  of  foreigners  have 
followed  their  example,  so  that  in  the  ports  of  Manila,  Yloilo,  and  Cebu 
there  were  about  a  dozen  British  and  a  dozen  German  and  Swiss  firoiF, 
besides  a  few  smaller  merchants  of  divers  nationalities,  trading  with 
Europe,  America,  China,  Australia,  etc. 

The  same  distrustful  sentiment  of  olden  times,  in  the  Spanish 
commercial  and  colonial  policy,  continued  up  to  the  last  day.  Pro- 
posed reforms  and  solicitations  for  permission  to  introduce  modem 
improvements  were  by  no  means  Avelcomed.  In  the  provinces,  clerical 
opposition  was  cast  against  all  liberal  innovations,  and  in  the  Goverimient; 

*  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  in  1713,  settled  the  succession  of  Philip,  tlic 
French  Dauphin,  to  the  Spanish  throne,  whilst  among  the  concessions  which 
England  gained  for  herself  under  this  treaty,  was  a  convention  with  Spain,  known 
as  tlie  Auanto  contract.  Tliis  gave  the  English  the  right,  which  had  hitlierto 
been  denied  them,  of  trading  with  the  S})anish  colonies  of  America.  Ncvcrtheks^^. 
the  exercise  of  this  right  was  disputed  in  1738.  An  armed  contest  ensued,  and  the 
Spaniards  lost  several  galleons  in  a  naval  combat,  undertaken  by  Admiral  Vernon 
and  Commodore  Anson,  w^ho  attacked  Peru  and  Chili. 

So  prejudicial  to  the  vital  interests  of  Spain  was  the  ceded  right  held  to  be. 
that  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  first  new  Cabinet  under  Ferdinand  VI.  were 
engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  commercial  differences  between  that  country  and 
England.  England  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  As  lento  contract  in  exchange 
for  advantages  of  greater  consideration  in  another  direction. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  England  took  over  from  Spain  Nootka  Sound,  a 
station  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  a  flourishing  fur  trade  was  carried  on  by  British 
settlers  ;  the  cession  was  accorded  under  a  solemn  promise  not  to  trade  thence 
with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America. 
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l)ure«iiix  they  Avero  encompassed  witli  obstructive  formalities,  objections 
a  ad  delays.^ 

By  lloyal  Ordinance  of  1844,  strangers  were  excbided  from  the 
interior  ;  in  1857,  nnre|)ealed  decrees  were  l>r()ugiit  forward  to  urge  the 
prohibition  of  foreigners  to  estabb'sli  themseh^es  in  the  Colony — and, 
;is  late  as  1886,  tlieir  trading  here  was  dechired  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
''material  interests  of  the  country."- 

The  support  of  the  Friars  referred  to  in  these  pages  became  a 
tiling  of  tlie  past.  Coh)nists  had  increased  tenfold — the  means  of 
(•onnnunication  and  of  exit  were  too  ampki  for  iha  security  of  the 
lenders,  who,  a,s  members  of  religious  connnunities,  could  not  seek 
redress  at  hiw,  and,  moreover,  those  "Incky  liits  " — which  were  made 
hy  penniless  Europeans  in  former  times  by  pecuniary  help  "just  in  the 
nick  of  time  " — were  no  longer  possible,  for  every  known  chaimel  of 
hicrative  transaction  was,  in  time,  taken  up  by  (capitalists. 

It  was  the  cji])ital  brought  originally  to  the  Philippines  through 
iorcign  channels  whi(*h  developed  tlie  modern  commerce  of  the  Colony, 
.'lid  mucli  of  the  present  wealth  of  the  iidnibitants  engaged  in  trade 
and  agriculture  is  indii'cctly  due  to  foreign  enterprise.  Negros  Island 
Avas  entirely  opened  up  by  foreign  capital.  In  Manila,  many  of  the 
iiulf-castes,  pure  natives,  and  some  Spaniards,  who  at  this  day  figure  as 
nion  of  position  and  standing,  conmienced  their  careers  as  messengers, 
warehouse-keepers,  scriveners,  etc.  of  the  foreign  houses  established. 

There  were  a  great  many  well-to-do  Spaniards  in  trade,  but  few 
whose  funds  on  starting  were  brought  by  them  from  the  Peninsula, 
riie  first  Spanisli  steamer-owner   in    the  Colony  Avas  a  baker  by  trade, 


'  t^^or  example  :  ride  "  Memoria  leida  por  el  Secretario  dc  la  Ctiniara  de 
t'oniereio  de  ]\Iaiiila,  Don  F.  de  T.  Kodoreda,  en  2.S  de  Marzo  de  181)0,"  page  G, 
(inib.  ]\[anila  181)0  by  Diaz  Tuertas  y  Compania). 

It  says  tluis  : — "Jurado  Mercantil — El  expedientc   siguio  la  pcnosa  pcrcgri- 
nacion  de  niiestro  pesado   y  complicado  en.ii^ranajc  adniinistrativo  y  llevaba  ya 
inny  cerca  de  dos  afios  em[)leados  en  solo  recorrer  dos  de  los  muehos  Centres 
'■  coiisultivos  a  que  debia  ser  sometido,  etc." 

Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  text  of  the  preamble  to  a  Decree, 
'I'lU'd  ]<)th  March,  1886,— relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Thilippine  Exhibition 
"''1*1  ni  Madrid— signed  by  the  Colonial  Minister,  Don  German  Gamazo  : — 

"  Cou  vl  se  lograrji  que  la  gran  masa  de  numerario  que  sale  dc  la  Metr6[)oli 
I'-na  adquii'ir  en  })aises  extranjeros  algodon,  aziicar,  cacao,  tabaeo  y  otros 
!'r()(hictos  vaya  ;i  nuestras  posesiones  de  Oceania  dondn  comerciantes  extranjeros 
"^  ^<^^J>aran  con  dafio  evidente  de  los  intereses  materialcs  del im'is!' 

T 
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and,  due  to  the  Biipport  of  Knssell  &  Stnrgis,  lie  made  liis  way.  One 
of  the  richest  Spanish  inorcliants  (who  died  in  1894)  once  kept  a  little 
grocer's  sliop,  atid  after  the  faihire  of  Ivussell  &  Sturgin,  he  deveh)pe<l 
into  a  merchant  and  pliipowner,  his  firm  heing  now  considered  tiie 
Lirgcst  Spanish  house  operating  in  hemp  and  other  produce. 

There  are  two  foreign  Bank  Brandies^  and  three  Baidv  Agencies 
tu  Manihi  ;  also  one  foreign  Bank  I^ranch  in  Yloilo.  Al)oiit  fourteen 
Spanish  firms  of  a  certain  importance  Avere  estahlished  in  Manila,  Yloilo 
and  Cebu  in  addition  to  the  Europeans  trading  liere  and  there  on  tlio 
<*oasts  of  tlie  Islands.  In  Manila  there  w^as  a  Spanish  private  l)anking 
house  ;  also  the  ''  Banco  Espanol  da  Isabel  11,,^''  which  was  instituted 
hi  1852,  with  a,  capital  of  $400,000,  in  2,000  shares  of  $200  each. 
The  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  $600,000.  Authorised  hy 
cliarter,  it  issued  notes  payable  to  l)earer  on  demand  from  $10  upwards. 

The  legal  maximum  limit  of  Note  issue  was  $1,200,000,  wJn'lst 
the  actual  circuhition  was  about  $100,000  short  of  tliat  figure.  Thi- 
l)ank  did  a  very  limited  amount  of  very  secure  business,  and  it  hiis 
paid  dividends  of  12  to  lo°  o  ;  hence  the  shares  were  always  at  n 
premium.  In  1888,  when  12o'o  dividend  was  paid,  tliis  stock  wns 
(juoted  at  $420  ;   in  1895  it  rose  to  $435. 

Duriug  the  reign  of  Isabella,  11.(1833-1868)  Philippine  coin  Avns 
issued.  Thirty-five  years  ago  gold  coin  really  obtahied  less  thnii 
its  nominal  value  in  silver,  m\d  as  much  as  10°o  was  pnid  to 
exchange  an  o;?rf/  of  gold  ($16)  for  silver.  In  1878  gold  and  silvei 
were  worth  their  nominal  relative  values,  (jold,  however,  has  gradiially 
disappeared  from  the  Colony,  large  quantities  having  been  exported  t<> 
China.  In  1881  the  current  premium  for  purchasing  gold  was  2-  , 
and  at  the  close  of  1884  or  beginning  of  1885,  as  much  as  lOv 
premium  was  paid  for  Philippine  gold  of  the  Isabella  II.  or  any 
previous  coinage.  The  gold  currency  of  Alfonso  XII.  (1 875-1 88o) 
was  always  of  less   intrinsic  value  than  the  cAmi  of   earlier   date,  tlK^ 


^  1°.  Tlie  "  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,"  incorporated  hi 
18G7.  Present  position:  Capital  paid  np,  $10,000,000.  Reserve  fiuKh  $10,0()<),00(* 
(held  in  London  at  Ex.  2s.  per  $  =  £1,000,000,  invested  in  Consols  and  oIIk"" 
Sterling  securities).     Rfiservc  hability  of  proprietors,  $10,000,000. 

2°.  "The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,"  incorporntcd  hi 
3  853.  Capital  paid  up,  £800,000.  Reserve  fund,  £500,000.  Reserve  liahility  "^ 
proprietors,  £800,000. 
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difference  avcragino^  about  2%.  At  tlic  present  day,  gold  eoiild  only 
be  obtained  in  very  limited  qn;intities  at  abont  tbe  same  rate  as  sigbt 
drafts  on  Europe.     Pbilippine  gold  pieces  are  rare. 

In  1883  Mexican  dollars  of  a  later  coinage  tban  1 877  were  called 
in,  and  a  term  was  fixed  after  wbicli  tlicy  would  cease  to  be  legal 
tender.  Jn  July  1886  a  Decree  was  publisbed  calling  in  all  foreign 
and  Cbinesc  marked  coins  (cliop  dollars^)  witbin  six  montbs,  after 
wincb  date  tbosc  not  brought  in  would  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  and 
any  person  wbo  introduced  such  coin  into  the  Colony  would  bo  subject 
to  tbe  penalty  of  a  line  equal  to  20%  of  tbe  value  imported — tbe 
o])ligation  to  immediately  re-export  tbe  coin — and  civil  a(;tion  for  tbe 
niisdemeanoin-.  At  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  six  montbs,  tbe  Treasury  was 
not  in  a  ])osition  to  cfFect  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  foreign  medium  in 
private  bands  prior  to  tbe  publication  of  tbe  decu'ee.  Tbe  term  was 
extended,  but  in  time  tlie  measure  became  practi(;ally  void,  so  far  as 
tbe  legal  tender  was  concerned.  However,  tbe  importation  of  Mexican 
dollars  Avas  still  probiblted,  but  as  tbey  remained  current  in  Manila,  at 
par  value,  wbilst  in  Hongkong  and  Singapore  tbey  could  be  bougbt  for 
H  to  12%  (and  in  1894,25%)  less  tban  Manila  dollars,  large  quan- 
tities were  smuggled  into  tbe  Cok)ny.  It  is  estimated  tbat  in  tbe 
ye:n'  1887  tbe  clandestine  introduction  of  Mexican  dollars  into  Manila 
averaged  about  $150,000  ])er  montb.  I  rememl)er  a  Cliinaman  was 
<'uiigbt  in  Septeml)er,  1887,  witb  $164,000,  imported  in  cases  declared 
<()  (contain  matcbes.  In  1890  tbere  was  a  '-boom"  in  tbe  silver 
market.  Owing  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  American  Silverites,  tbe  Wasb- 
'iigton  Treasury  called  for  a  montbly  supply  of  four  millions  of  silver 
'lollars,  consequently  sigbt  rate  on  London  in  Hongkong  toucbed  3/10] 
and  ill  Manila  rose  to  3/10^,  but  a  rapid  reacdlon  set  in  wben  tbe 
'l^reasury  demand  ceased.  In  1895  we  beard  in  Manila  tbat  tbe 
^'overnment  were  about  to  coin  Pbilippine  dollars  and  absolutely 
''''inonetizc  Mexicans  as  a  medinm  in  tbe  islands.  But  tbis  measure 
^vas  never  carried  out,  probably  because  tbe  government  bad  not  tbe 
"^'cesRjiry  caab  witb  wbicli  to  effect  tbe  conversion. 

In  June  1893,  tbe  s.s.  Don  Juan^  owned  by  Francisco  L.  Rojas, 
"^   ^bmila,  took   on  board  in  Hongkong  about  $400,000  Mexicans  for 


^  Chop  dollars  are  those  defaced  by  private  Cliinese  marks. 
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the  purpose  of  sinuggliiig  tiiem  into  Manila.  On  board  there  were 
also,  as  passengers,  a  Sefior  Rodoreda  and  a  erowd  of  Chinese  coolies. 
The  vessel  canght  fire  off  the  W.  coast  of  Luzon.  The  captain,  the 
crew,  anil  tlio  Spanish  passenger  al)andoned  the  sliip  in  l)oats,  leaving 
the  Chinese  to  their  awfnl  fate.  A  steam  launch  was  sent  alongside 
and  saved  a  few  dollars,  whilst  tlie  despairing  Chinese  bceanie  victims 
to  the  flames  and  sharks.  The  slii])'s  hurnt-out  hull  was  towed  to 
Manila  Buy,  Tlie  remaining  dollars  were  corrtiscated,  aud  the  captain 
and  chief  engineer  were  prosecuted. 

The  universal  monetary  crisis  due  to  the  depreeiatiou  of  silver  was 
experienced  iicre,  and  the  Goveriuueut  made  matters  still  worse  by 
coining  lialf-dollars  and  20-cent  pieces,  which  had  not  the  intrinsic  value 
expressed,  and  exchange  co7isequeutiy  fell  still  lower.  In  8eptend)er, 
1887,  a  Madrid  periodical,  Correo  de  Esparia,  stated  that  the 
Philippine  50  cent  pieces  were  rejected  in  Madrid  both  by  money- 
changers and  merchants  in  the  Governmeid.  ofHces.  In  May,  1888, 
the  dollar  was  quoted  at  ^12}  (over  19%  below  nominal  value),  and 
shippers  to  tiie  Colony,  wdio  had  already  suffered  considerably  by  tlio 
loss  on  exchange,  had  their  interests  still  further  impaired  by  the 
iniquitous  action  of  the  Treasur}\ 


EXCIIANGK    FlX'CTUATlONS. 


Bight  on  LON 

DON. 

Lowest. 

QUOTATIO 

8Ight  ou 

Ns  IN  THE  Year  1889. 

Year. 

Highest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1869 

4/51- 

4/11 

London 

3/6.1 

O/O, 

1879 

3/11 

3/9 

Hongkong  - 

14  %  (lis. 

1  "'oili^- 

1880 

^/il| 

3,94 

Singapore  - 

13    „     „ 

1  „  - 

1881 

4/l|- 

3  11 

Amoy 

^n,,  „ 

1  „  ,. 

1882 

4/1 

3/111 

Madrid 

20    „  preiii. 

l()i„prem. 

1883 

4/01- 

3/91 

Paris 

fcs.  4^^ 

fcs.  4'". 

1884 

3/91 

1885 

3/101 

3/81 

1886 

3/9:1 

3/7i 

PROVINCIAL    PORTS    03T.NED. 
Exchange  Fluctuations. — ccndinued. 
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Sight  on  LOND 

ON. 

Ijo\ves(.. 
3/3 

CoMrARED  WITH  quotatio:ns 
ON  UVrH  September,  1898. 

Year. 

Highest. 
3/8^ 

Siglit  on 

Rate. 

1887 

i 
Loudon        -              l/^^8 

1888 

^m 

3/21 

Hongkong-          {,   ^/^^  dis. 

1889 

^i^\ 

3/3 

»Singapore  -  1      i     „  prem. 

1890 

3/10^ 

»/2] 

Amoy          -  1      ],     „       „ 

1892 

3/31 

3/ 

Madrid        -       30     „        „ 

1897 

2/2 

1;25 

Paris            -  1       fes.  2^\ 

A  Custom  House  was  established  and  port  opened  in  Zaniboanga 
(6^  56"  N.  lat.)  for  direct  eonununication  with  abroad  in  1831;  those 
of  Sual  (16°  5"  K.  lat.)  and  Yloilo  {Mr  i2"  N.  kit.)  in  18o5,  and  that 
of  Cebu  (10°  20"  N.  Lat.)  in  1863.  Tlie  Custom  House  of  Sual  was 
siil)scquentlj  abolished,  and  the  port  closed  to  direct  trading  with 
foreign  countries.  Phe  place  having  therefore  lost  its  former  importance, 
it  has  since  lapsed  into  a  miseral)le  lifeless  vilhige. 

vSpecial  permission  could  be  obtained  for  ships  to  lo.'id  in  and  sail 
direct  from  harbours  where  there  were  no  Custom  Houses  established, 
<Hi  a  sum  of  money  l)eing  paid  befoi-ehand  into  the  Cdjd  dc  DcpvsUos 
in  Manila,  to  cover  duties,  dues,  etc. 

After  the  opeiung  of  the  Port  of  Yloih),  three  years  passed  before 
Ji  cargo  of  ])roduce  sailed  thence  to  a  foreign  port.  Since  then,  it  has 
gradually  become  the  shipping  centre  for  the  crops  (chiefly  sugar  and 
^^npanwood)  raised  in  tlie  Islands  of  Panay  and  Negros,  whilst  from 
al)out  the  year  1882  it  has  attj'acted  a  portion  of  what  was  formerly 
the  Cebu  trade.  The  development  of  Yloilo  as  a  port,  trading  with 
al)road,  is  entirely  due  to  foreigners. 

The  opening  of  the  Port  of  Y'^loilo  was  a  considerable  aid  io 
:igri(nilture  in  the  Visayas.  Previous  to  this  event,  the  small  outj)ut 
of  sugar  (which  had  never  reached  one  thousand  tons  in  any  year)  had 
to  be  sent  up  to  Manila  ;  the  expense  of  local  freight,  brokerages  and 
double  loading  and  reloading  left  so  little  profit  to  the  planters  that 
the  results  were  then  quite  discouraging. 
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None  1)11 1  woovleii  sugar-cane  mills  were  cinployoil  at  that  time, 
but  siiiCG  tlicn,  uiaiij  small  steam-power  factories  lia,ve  l)een  erected, 
although  thoy  are  all  far  behind  the  latest  modern  improvements  in  the 
apparatus  relating  to  this  industry.  The  produce  shipped  in  Yloilo 
is  principally  carried  to  the  United  States  in  Amcricjui  sailing  shi|)s. 
The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  commercial  importance  of 
this  district  : — 

CiiiKF  Exror.Ts  from   YloiloJ 


Si:gaii- 
SAI'ANWOOO 


1 880. 

1881. 

1^582. 

1883. 

188-1. 

1885. 

1886. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tovs. 

Tou^. 

Ton.<i. 

02,775 

G7,1G9 

r)G,497 

93,306 

41,196 

109,009 

83,450 

- 

1,0U 

1,588 

2,011 

1,100 

2,9  i 3 

1887.  1    1S8S.       18H9. 
i  I 


Ton  a. 
77M7 


To)vy.. 
7QM7 


Toils. 
114,207 


SAI'ANWOO!)    - 


1890, 

1891. 

1892. 

1S93. 

1894. 

1895. 

To^^s. 

Ton.-.. 

T<>rix. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

0G,000 

85,101 

1G5,'107 

137,710 

88,533 

1 10,527 

1,415 

,3U 

2,267 

1,586 

1,633 

694 

]  896.  1897. 


Tons. 
124.648 


Tom. 
130,543 

3,105 


The  opening  of  the  ])ort  of  Cel)U  has  undoubtedly  been  beneficiul 
to  the  Colojiy,  but  the  inhabitants  oT  that  island,  notably  docile,  nro 
little  fond  of  work,  and  the  ex})orts  of  local  produce  arc  small.  In  the 
same  years  as  a])ove,  they  have  been  as  follows,  viz.  : — • 

Chief  Expokts  fuom  CeuiJ. 

1881.       1882.       1883.       1884.       1885.  I    1880.       18B7.       1888.       18n;>. 


Sugar 
Hemp 


Tons. 
20,098 

7,551 


Tons. 

17,285 

12,771 


Tons. 
23,879 


Tons,  j  Tons. 

22,500  I  17,274 

i 

6,507  ;    7,716 


Tons. 

Tons. 

To7IS. 

Tons. 

28,195 

18,110 

17,815 

16,694 

8,214 

7,192 

7,663 

11,298 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

To'}is. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

SUGAR 

3,455 

8,702 

18,388 

16,962 

ITKMP      - 

7,068 

11,087 

11,035 

10,010 

Jons. 
10,198 


11, St;:] 
11, 6  H; 


1895.         1896.  18i''- 


7'ons. 
13,335 


Tons. 
7,701 

12,564 


Tot,.<. 
15,:]57 

10.03J 


^  Yloilo  had  its  "Grcmio  do  Comcrciantcs  "  (Board  of  Trade),  constituted  I'X 
Pliihppine  General-Govcnnncnt  Decree  of  tlic  oth  September,  188f — and  3IaiU"' 
had  a  Chamber  of  Comuierce. 
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The  total  Values  declared  in  the  Cnstoms  llonses  were  as  follows, 

viz. : — 

III  1841-—$   '^,2'M)ftOO  Imports. 

Ill  1885— $19,l7l,46cS 

111  1888— $21,208,445 

In  1891— $24,860,()()0 

In  1892— $27,000,604 

In  1896— $17,740,010 

In  1897— $16,350,328 


$  4,370,000  Exports, 

$24,553,685 

$26,358,640    „ 

$25,751,843 

$33,478,924 

$28,210,032 

J\^o  official  ret  urns  p  rocirraJ)l(\ 


The  Excise  and  Cnstoms  Revexuk  in  1889  was  as  follows,  viz.  : — 


Custom  JIousi*] 


Yloilo     - 

Z:inil>0;uiy:; 
Atinioiiai! 


l.Mroirr.     i    Exi'ort. 


Navica- 

TION. 


1,538.834  10 

530,391  97 

12,151  33 

307  12 


545,929     44   i  23,^^14     94   \  !,027     13 


1,402     44     12,311  52 

27,5  49     83  I    4,103  40 

!         38  47 

i         42  09 


574,881     71    ;  39,910     42 


10     00 
3     31 


1,010     47 


'^ 

7.^. 

2,2fJ7,151 

82 

544,105 

45,5G2 

15 

348 

93 

42 

Ot) 

159,(593     80  :   2,^^57,210     9i 


Ar/ah/st  a  total  o/' $2,650,304.4  i  in  1888  and  $2,217,505.55  iji  1«96. 

Most  of  the  caiTyin<2:  Import  trade  was  in  the  Ininds  of  sulisidized 
Spanish  steamer  ov/ners  whilst  the  larger  portion  of  the  E.xpoits  was 
<'oiivcyed  in  foreign  vessels,  which  arrived  in  hjillast  from  I^astern 
ports  where  they  had  lei't  ctirgoes. 

Smnggling  was  carried  on  to  a,  coiisiderahl(i  extent  for  years,  and 
'■I  1891  a,  fresh  stimnlus  was  given  to  contnihand  hy  the  introduction  of 
;^  ^Protectionist  Tarilf,  which  came  into  force  on  Api'il  1st  of  that  year, 
:^ti(l  under  whieli  Spanish  goods  hronght  in  Spajiish  sl)ips  were 
=''^'>wed  to  enter  free  of  dntj.^ 

In  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  Manila  Port  Works  Tax  (for 
wlii(di  no  value  was  given,  nor  ever  likely  to  he,  vide  Chap.  XXII,), 
'=""ii:e  ([uantities  of  piece  goods  for  Manila  were  shipped  from  Ein'0])e 
'*^  I  loilo,  passed  through  the  Custom  House  tlierc  and  re-shi])i)ed  in 
"iter-island  steamers  to  Manila.  In  1890  some  two-thirds  of  the 
h)reigu  imports  into  Yloilo  were  for  re-shipment  as  ahove. 

1  ide  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal  '*  for  February  and  April  181)1: 
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The  circuinstjinces  wliieli  direetly  led  to  the  opening  of  Zanihoanga, 
lus  a  port  of  commerce,  are  iiiterestHig,  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  tlie 
isL'ind  (Mindanao)  is  in(le])endent  in  the  interior — inha!)ited  l)y  races 
indomitable  by  the  vSpaniards,  and  where  agricnltnre,  l)y  civih'zed 
settlers,  is  as  yet  nascent.  It  appears  that  tlie  free  and  open  Port  of 
vSnlu  liad  been,  for  a  k)ng  time,  frequented  by  foreign  sliips,  whose 
owuiers  or  oflicers  (chiefly  British)  unscrnpnlonsly  supplied  the  Suhis 
with  sundry  manufactured  goods,  including  arms  of  ivarfare^  much  to 
tlie  detriment  of  Spanish  interests  there,  in  exchange  for  mother-of-pearl, 
pearls,  gums,  etc.  The  Spaniards  claimed  suzeniin  rlglits  over  the 
island,  but  w^ere  not  strong  enough  to  establish  and  protect  a  Custom 
House,  so  they  imposed  the  regulation  that  ships  loading  in  Sulu 
should  put  in  at  Ziimboimga  for  clearance  to  foreign  ports.  The 
foreigners  wdio  carried  on  this  illicit  traffic  protested  against  a 
sailing-ship  behig  required  to  go  out  of  her  homeward  course  about 
120  miles  to  put  into  Zamboanga,  for  the  mere  formality  of  customs 
clearance.  A  British  ship  (and  perhaps  numy  befo]-e  her)  sailed  straight 
away  from  Sulu,  in  defiance  of  tiie  Spaniards,  who  had  naturally  sought 
their  own  protection.  The  matter  was  then  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  Government,  wlio  intimated  tliat  either  Sulu  must  be 
declared  a  free  port  or  a  Custom  House  must  l)e  established  tlicie. 
The  former  alternative  was  chosen  by  the  Spaniards. 

Zamboanga  would  have  been  a  (ionvTMiicnt  port  of  call  for  vessels 
coming  from  Australia  if  the  harbour  dues  had  not  been  so  excessive. 

The  supreme  cont.rol  of  merchant  shipping  and  naval  forces  was 
vested  in  the  same  high  official.  No  foreigner  \vas  permitted  to  o\y\\  Ji- 
vessel  trading  betAveen  Spain  and  her  colonies,  or  between  one  S])anish 
colony  and  another,  or  doing  a  coasting  trade  within  the  Colony.  This 
difficidty  was  however  readily  overcome,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
ineifective  formality,  by  foreigners  employing  Spaniards  to  become 
nominal  owners  of  their  vessels.  Thus  a  very  large  portion  of  fh'' 
inter-island  carrjdng  trade  in  steamers  was  virtually  conducted  h}' 
foreigners,  who  were  chiefly  British. 

Mail  steamers,  subsidized  l)y  the  Govermnent,  left  the  Capital 
every  fortnight  for  the  different  islands,  and  there  was  a,  quarterly 
Pacific  Mail  Service  to  the  Ladrone  Islands.*     llegular  mails  arrived 


^  Manila  to  Yap,  1,160  miles.     Yap  to  Poiiape,  1,270  miles.     Poaape  to  Ajna. 
880  miles. 
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from,  aod  left  for^  Europe  every  fortnight,  but  there  were  frequent 
intermediiite  opportunities  of  remitting  and  receiving  correspondence, 
so  that  tlicro  were  really  about  three  mails  received  and  three  despatched 
every  month.  The  mail  route  for  Europe  is  via  Singapore,  but  there 
were  some  seven  or  eight  sailings  of  steamers  per  month  between 
Manila  and  Hongkong  (the  nearest  foreign  colony — 610  miles),  whence 
mails  were  forwarded  to  Europe,  Australia,  Japan,  United  States,  etc. 
Between  the  Capital  and  several  ports  in  the  adjacent  provinces, 
there  was  a  daily  service  of  passenger  and  light  cargo  steamers. 

Between  Yloilo  and  the  adjoining  Province  of  Antique,  the  District 
of  Conce|)cion  and  the  Islands  of  Negros  and  Cel)u,  there  were  some 
half-dozen  small  steamers,  l)elonging  to  Filipinos  and  S])aniards, 
rumiing  regularly  with  passengers  and  merchandise,  whilst  in  the 
sugar-producing  season — from  January  to  May — they  were  fully 
freighted  Avith  cargoes  of   this  staple  article. 

The  carrying  trade  in  sailing  craft  between  the  Islands  was  chiefly 
ill  the  hands  of  natives  and  half-castes.  There  were  also  a  few  Spanish 
sailing  ship-owners,  and  in  the  above-mentioned  Port  of  Yloilo,  a  few 
schooners  (called  iorc/ius),  loading  from  40  to  100  tons  of  sugar,  were 
the  property  of  foreigners,  under  the  nominal  ownership  of  Spanish 
subjec^ts,  for  the  effects  of  the  law. 

The  principal  exporters  employ  middlemen  for  the  collecting  of 
])roduce  and  usually  recpiire  their  guarantee  for  sales  at  credit  to  the 
provincial  purchasers  of  imports.  These  middlemen  are  always  persons 
of  means,  born  in  the  Colony,  and  understanding  both  the  intricacies 
of  the  native  character  and  the  European  mode  of  transacting  business, 
they  serve  as  very  useful — almost  indis])ensable — intermediaries. 

It  was  only  when  the  crisis  in  the  Sugar  trade  alFccted  the  whole 
^voild,  and  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Philippines  in  lcS8J,  that  the  majority 
^>f  the  natives  engaged  in  that  industry  slowly  yielded  to  the  conviction 
that  (piotatious  depended  upon  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  control 
^>f  the  foreign  buyers  and  exporters.  Until  that  period,  the  idea 
obtained  amongst  the  small  planters,  that  the  current  price  of  produce 
fluctuated  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  foreign  buyer,  instead  of 
^ii|)ply  and  demand— hence  many  have  lost  money  by  perversely 
•ei using  to  take  advantage  of  market  rises.  Before  transactions  were  so 
llioroughly  in  the  liands  of  middlemen,  small  producers  used  to  take  their 
^'imples  to  the  purchasers,  "  to  see  how  much  they  were  disposed  to 
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pay  "  as  tliey  expressed  it — the  term  "  market  price  "  seldom  being 
used  or  understood  in  the  provinces. 

Accustomed  to  deal,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Spanish 
occupation,  with  the  Chinese,  the  natives,  even  amongst  themselves, 
rarely  have  fixed  prices  in  retail  dealings,  and  nearly  every  quotation 
in  small  traffic  is  taken  only  as  a  fancy  price,  subject  to  considerable 
rebate  before  closing.  The  Chinese  understand  the  native  pretty  well ; 
they  study  his  likings,  and  they  so  fix  their  prices  that  an  enormous 
reduction  can  be  made  for  his  satisfaction.  He  goes  away  quite 
contented,  whilst  the  Chinaman  chuckles  over  having  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain.  Even  the  import  houses,  when  they  publish  their  goods 
for  sale,  seldom  state  the  prices  ;  it  seems  as  if  all  regarded  the  question 
of  price  as  a  shifty  one. 

The  system  of  giving  credit  in  the  retail  trade  of  Manila,  and  a  few 
provincial  towns,  was  the  ruin  of  a  great  many  shopkeepers.  Without 
a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  often  unworthy  of  credit,  a  person  went  into 
a  shop  and  expected  to  be  served  with  whatever  he  miglit  select  against 
his  1.0. IJ.  There  Avere  few  retail  tradesmen  who  had  fixed  prices  ; 
most  of  them  fluctuated  according  to  tlie  race,  or  nationality,  of  the 
intending  purchaser.  The  Chinese  dealer  nuide  no  secret  about  his 
price  being  merely  noniinal.  If  on  the  first  offer  you  were  about  to 
move  away,  he  would  call  after  you  and  politely  incite  you  to  liaggic 
with  liim^  over  what  you  were  to  pay  for  the  chosen  article. 

The  only  real  ])asis  of  wealth  in  the  Colony,  is  tlie  raw  material 
obtained  by  Agriculture  and  Forest  produce.  Nothing  Avas  done  hj 
the  conquerors  to  foster  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  the  Manufacturing 
Trades  were  of  insignificant  importance.  Cigars  were  the  only 
mnniffactured  export  staple,  Avhilst  a  little  cordage,  and  occasionally '^ 
a  parcel  of  straw  or  finely-split  l)amboo  hats  were  shipped. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga,  split  cane  and  Ki(o 
{Jygodtuni)  hats,  straw  mats,  and  cigar  cases  are  made.  vSomc  ol 
the  finest  worked  cigar  cases  require  so  much  time  for  making  that 
they  cost  up  to  $20  each.  Hats  can  only  be  obtained  in  quantities  by 
shippers  througli  native  middlemen. 

In  Yloilo   Province  a  rough  cloth  called  Sinamaij  is  woven^  from 


I  u  yd  cuidado  de  regatear." 

'^  Weaving  was  taught  to  the  natives  by  a  Spanish  priest  about  the  year  159^. 
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selected  hemp  fibre.  Also  in  this  provhice  tiud  that  of  Antique  (Paiiay 
Island),  Pina  muslin  of  pure  pine-leaf  fibre  and  Ilusi  of  mixed  pine-leaf 
and  hemp  filament  are  made.  Iloeos  Provinee  has  a  reputation  in  these 
Islands  for  its  woollen  and  dyed  eotton  fal)rics.  Taal,  in  Batarrij^as 
Province,  also  produces  a  special  make  of  cotton  stuffs.  Pasig,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  Sulipjin  in  Pampanga,  are  lo(;a!ly  known  for 
their  rough  pottery. 

Paete,  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  Laguna  dc  Bay,  is  the  centre  for 
white  wood  furniture  and  wood-carvhig.  In  Mariquina,  near  Manila, 
wooden  clogs  and  native  leather  shoes  ai'c  made.  Santa  Cruz,  a  ward 
of  Manila,  is  the  gold  and  silver  workers'  quarter.  The  native  women 
in  nearly  all  the  civilized  provinces  produce  some  very  handsome 
specimens  of  end)roidery  on  European  patterns.  Mats  to  sleep  upon 
{pctatcs)  ;  straw  bags  (ba//07ies),  alcohol,  band)0o  fnrnitiu-e,  1)uifalo- 
hide  leather,  wax  candles,  soap,  etc.  have  their  centres  of  nKinufactnre 
on  a  small  scale.  The  first  Philippine  brewery  was  opened  4th  October, 
1890,  in  San  Miguel  (Manila)  by  Don  Enrique  Parretto.  Native 
capital  alone  supports  these  manufactures.  The  traiHc  and  consumption 
being  entirely  local,  the  consequent  increase  of  wealtli  to  the  Colony  is 
tlie  economized  dilference  betAveen  them  and  imported  articles.  These 
iTidustries  bring  no  fresh  capital  to  the  Colony,  by  way  of  profits,  but 
they  contribute  to  check  its  egress  by  the  retujus  of  agriculture 
changing  hands  to  the  local  manufacturer  instead  of  to  the  foreign 
merchant. 

Want  of  cheap  meaus  of  land  transport  has,  so  far,  been  the  chief 
drawl)ack  to  Philippine  manufactures,  which  are  of  small  importance 
in  the  totjil  trade  of  the  Colony. 

Philippine  Railways  were  first  officially  projected  in  1875,  when  a 
Hoyal  Decree  of  that  year,  dated  6tli  of  August,  determined  the 
higislative  l)asis  for  works  of  that  nature.  The  Inspector  of  Public 
Works  was  instructed  to  form  a  general  phm  of  a  railway  system  in 
die  Island  of  Luzon.  On  the  11th  of  November  following,  this  task 
Was  undertaken  by  Don  Eduardo  Lopez  Navarro,  an  engineer  personally 
known  to  me.  The  projected  system  included  (l°)a  line  running  north 
Ironi  Manila  through  the  Provinces  of  Bulacau,  Pampanga  and 
1 'i-ngasinan.  (2°)  A  line  running  south  from  Manila  and  then  along 
the  Laguna  de  Bay  shore  eastwards  through  Tayabas,  Camarines  and 
Albay  Provinces.     (3°)  A  branch  from  this  line  on  the  Laguna  de  Bay 
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shore  to  run  almost  clue  south  to  Bataiigas.  Tlie  lines  to  ho  constructed 
were  classed  under  two  heads,  viz. :  1°.  Those  of  gcnci^al  public 
utility  to  he  laid  doAvn  either  by  the  State  or  hy  subsidized  companies  ; 
the  concession  in  this  case  being  given  l)y  the  Home  Government, 
and  2°.  Those  of  private  interest,  for  the  consti'uction  of  wliicdi 
concessions  could  be  granted  by  the  Governor-GeneraL 

In  1885  the  Government  solicited  tenders  for  the  laying  of  the 
first  line  of  railway  from  Manihi  to  Dagiipan — a  port  on  tlie  Gitlf  of 
Lingayen,  and  the  only  practicable  oirtlet  for  produce  from  the  Province 
of  Pangasuian  and  Tarlac  District.  The  dist;ince  by  sea  is  216  miles — • 
tlie  railway  line  196  kilometres  (say  120  miles). 

The  subsidy  offered  by  the  Government  amounted  to  about  $7,650 
per  mile,  l)ut  on  three  occasions  no  tender  was  forthcoming  either 
from  Madrid  or  in  Manihi,  where  it  wjis  simultaneously  solicited. 
Sul)serpiently  a  modified  offer  was  msule  of  a  guai-anteed  Jinnual  interest 
of  8°/q  on  a  maximmn  outlay  of  §4,964,473.65,  and  the  news  was 
received  in  Manila  in  Octol)er,  1886,  tliat  the  contract  had  been  taken 
up  l)y  a,  London  firm  of  contractors.  The  prospectus  of  "The  Manila 
Railway  Co.,  Limited,"  was  issued  in  P\3bruary,  1888.  Tlie  line  was 
to  be  completed  Avithin  four  years  from  tlie  21st  of  July,  1887,  and  a.t 
tlie  end  of  99  years  the  railway  and  rolling  stocdv  revert  to  the 
Government  without  compensation.  The  rails,  locomotives  (36  tons 
and  12  tons  each),  tenders,  coaches,  waggons,  and  ironwork  for  bridges, 
all  came  from  England.  The  first  stone  of  the  Central  Station  ia 
Manila  (Bilibid  Road,  Tondo)  was  laid  by  Governor-General  Einilio 
Terrero  on  the  31st  of  July,  1887.  In  1890,  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Ilett,  Mayler  &  Co.,  failed,  and  only  the  first  section  of  28  miles  was 
opened  to  traffic  on  the  24th  of  March,  1891. 

Many  other  circumstances,  however,  contributed  to  delay  the  opening 
of  the  whole  line. 

Compensation  (daims  were  very  slowly  agreed  to — the  Govern- 
ment engineers  slightly  altered  the  plans — the  Company's  engineers 
could  not  find  a  liard  strata  in  the  bed  of  the  Calumpit  River  (a  branch 
of  the  Eio  Grande  de  Pampanga)  on  which  to  build  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  ;  and  lastly,  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  had  direct  intervention 
in  the  work,  found  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  postponing  tlie  opening  ot 
the  line.  Probably  the  Company  did  not  choose  to  "  grease  tlie  palm 
any  further.    When  the  Civil  Director  was  applied  to,  he  calmly  replied 
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that  lie  was  goin<^  to  the  batlis  and  woiihl  thhik  about  it.  Finally,  on 
appeal  to  the  highest  authority,  (xovernor-Geiieral  Despujols  himself 
went  up  to  Tarhie,  and  in  an  energetie  speech,  reflecting  on  the 
dilatoriness  of  his  sii])or(li nates,  he  declared  the  first  Philippine  Rail- 
way open  to  traffic  on  the  2ord  of  iS'^oveni])er,  1892.  For  Jibout  a  year 
and  a,  half  passengers  and  goods  Avere  ferried  aci'oss  tlie  Calumpit 
River  in  pontoons.  Large  caissons  luul  to  be  sunk  in  the  river  in 
which  to  bnild  the  picn^s  for  the  iron  bridge,  wliich  cost  an  enormous 
^um  of  money  in  excess  of  the  estimate.  Later  on  heavy  rains  caused 
a  partial  inundation  of  the  line,  the  embriidvment  of  which  yielded  to 
tlie  accumulated  mass  of  water,  and  traffic  to  Dagupan  was  temporarily 
suspended.  The  total  outlay  on  tlie  line  turned  out  to  be  far  more 
than  th(^  Com])aiiy  ha,d  originally  calculated,  and  to  avert  a  financial 
collapse,  fresli  capital  Inid  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  6°/o  Prior  Lien 
Mortgage  Bonds,  ranking  before  the  debentiue  stock.  The  follow^ing 
official  (piotations  on  tlie  London  Stock  Exchange  will  show  how  the 
Manila  Ra/ilway  Company's  shares  and  bonds  Avere  appreciated  : — 
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U])  to  December,  1898,  the  interest  had  been  regularly  paid  on  the 
l^'ior  Lien  Bonds.  Up  to  the  same  date  no  interest  had  been  paid  on 
'Jie  debentures  since  1st  of  July,  1891,  nor  on  the  7°/^  Cumulative 
l*rcference  Shares  since  27th  of  July,  1890,  when  3^.  1|(/.  per  share 
^vas  distributed.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1895,  these  shares  were 
officially  quoted,  for  sellers,  0. 
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lucliKling  the  termini  iu  Manila  (Toiido)  ami  Dagupan,  there  are 
29  stations  and,  along  the  line,  16  bridges.  The  journej  over  the 
whole  line  ocenpies  eight  hours.  From  tlie  Manila  terminus  there  is 
a  short  line  (al)out  a  mile)  rniiuing  down  to  tlie  qmij  in  Binondo  for 
goods  traiiie  oidy. 

The  eouniry  through  wliieli  this  line  passes  is  Hat,  and  has  vast 
natural  resources,  the  develojnnent  of  which — without  a  railway — had 
not  f)een  feasible  owing  to  the  ranges  of  mountains — chiefly  tlio 
Cordillera  of  Zand)ales — which  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 

In  1887  a  concession^  was  ap})lied  for  by  a  ]>ritisli  commercial  firin 
in  Manila  to  lay  a  21-mile  line  of  railway,  without  sul)sidy,  from  Manila 
to  Antipok),  to  be  called  the  "  Centre  of  Luzon  Railway." 

The  basis  of  the  anticipated  traffic^.  Vv-^as  the  convcwance  of  pilgrims 
to  the  vSlirine  of  Cur  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  and  Peace  (j^idc  page  198), 
but,  moreover,  the  proposed  line  connected  the  l^irishes  of  Dilao 
(4,380  pop.),  Santa  Ana  (2,115  pop.),  Mariquina  (10,000  pop.),  Cainta 
(2,300  pop.),  Taytay  (6,500  pop.) — brancliing  to  Pasig  and  Angono — 
with  Antipole  (3,800  pop.).  The  estimated  outlay  was  a])out 
$1,000,000,  l)ut  the  concession  was  abandoned. 

*  *  #  *  :f/s  #  -'A- 

There  is  a  Telegraph  Service  from  Manila  to  all  civilized  parts  of 
Luzon  Island — also  in  Pauay  Island  from  Ciipiz  to  Yioilo,  and  in  Celul 
Island  from  the  City  of  Cel)u  across  the  island  Jind  up  tlie  west  coasi 
•as  far  north  as  Tuburau.  There  is  a  land  line  from  Manila  to  Boliiiao 
(Zambales),  from  which  point  a  submarine  cable  was  laid  in  April  18S{), 
hj  the  P]astern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegrapli  Company, 
Linuted,  whereby  Manila  was  placed  in  direct  telegraphic  communi- 
cation witli  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  this  service  tlie  Spanish 
Government  paid  the  Company  $4,000  a  montli  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  which  expired  iu  June,  1890.  In  April,  1898,  the  same  Com})any 
detached  the  cable  from  Bolinao  and  carried  it  on  to  Manila,  in  the 
s.s.  Shcrard  Oshorii,  207  nautical  miles  having  beeu  added  to  the 
cable  for  the  purpose.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Spanish 
Government  gave  the  Company  certain  exclusive  rights  and  valua1>ie 
concessions,  which,  up  to   the  end  of   the  year  1898,  had    not  been 

^  This  concession  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Company,  ]\Iaiiila,  for 
99  years,  under  Koyal  Order  No.  508,  dated  June  lltli,  1890.  The  work  to  bi' 
commenced  within  one  year  and  finished  in  two  years. 
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confirmed  by  the  American  Government.  In  May,  1898,  the  American 
Admiral  Dewej  ordered  the  Maniia-Hongkou^^  cal)le  to  be  cut,  but 
the  connection  wtis  made  good  again  after  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace 
with  Spain  were  signed  (12th  of  August,  1898).  Cable  communication 
was  suspended,  therefore,  from  the  2nd  of  May  until  the  21st  of 
August  of  that  year. 

In  1897  another  submarine  cable  was  laid  by  the  above  Company, 
under  contract  with  the  Spanisli  Government,  connecting  Manila  with 
the  Southern  Islands  of  Panay  and  Cebu  (Tuburan).  The  Manila- 
Panay  cable  was  also  cut  by  order  of  Admiral  Dew^ey  (23rd  of  May, 
1898),  but  after  the  12th  of  August,  under  an  arrangemeut  nuide  with 
the  Americau  and  Spanish  Governments,  it  was  re-opened  on  a  neutral 
basis,  a  claim  for  compensation  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  having  been  lodged  by  the  Telegraph  Company.  Under  the 
above  arrangement,  the  Compauy's  own  staff  worked  direct  with  the 
Manila  public,  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  Spanish  officials. 

Owing  to  their  geograpliical  position,  none  of  the  Philippine  ports 
a  10  places  of  call  for  regidar  lines  of  vessels  en  route  elsewhere,  hence, 
unlike  Hongkong,  Singapore  and  other  Eastern  ports,  there  is  little 
pi'oHt  to  be  derived  from  a  floating  population. 

Due,  probably,  to  the  tedious  Customs  regulations — the  obligation 
of  every  person  to  procure,  and  carry  ou  his  person,  a  documeut  of 
Idciitity — the  requirement  of  a  passport  to  enter  and  complicated 
lormalities  to  recover  the  passport  ou  leaving  the  Islands — the  absence 
of  railroads  and  hotels  in  the  interior  and  the  personal  insecurity  and 
dilliculties  of  travelling — this  Colony,  during  the  Spanisli  regime^  was 
<4)parently  outside  the  region  of  tourists  and  "  globe-trotters." 

Indeed  the  Philippine  Archipelago  formed  an  isolated  settlement  in 
<He  Far  East  Avliich  traders  or  pleasure-seekers  rarely  visited  en  passcmt 
to  explore  and  reveal  to  the  world  its  natural  wealth  and  beauty.  It 
was  a  Colony  comparatively  so  little  known,  that  old  residents  ou 
^  lilting  Singapore  and  Hongkong  were  often  highly  amused  by  the 
'-xtravagant  notions  which  prevailed,  even  there,  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines. But  the  regulations  above  referred  to  were  an  advantage  to  the 
''f'^pectable  resident,  for  they  had  the  desirable  effect  of  excluding  many 
^'1  tliose  nondescript  wanderers  and  social  outcasts  who  invade  other 
^'(denies. 

-^♦h»#«4 
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AGRICULTURE. 

I^^'  years  gone  by,  before  so  many  colonies  were  opened  np  all  ovci 
the  world,  the  few  who,  in  the  Philippines,  had  the  courage  to  fjice 
the  obstacles  to  agriculture  in  a  primitive  country  made  fairly  large 
fortunes  in  the  main  staple  products.  Sugar  jind  Hemp.  Prices  were 
then  treble  what  they  have  since  been — labour  was  cheaper,  becausi 
the  necessities  of  the  labouring  class  were  fewer,  and,  owing  to  the 
limited  demand,  buffaloes  for  tilling  were  worth  one-fifth  of  what  thcj 
cost  at  the  present  day.  Although  the  amount  of  trade  was  vastly  less. 
those  natives  engaged  in  it  were  in  sounder  positions  than  the  sam(! 
class  generally  is  now. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  are  hundreds  who  have  embarked 
in  agricultural  enterprises  with  only  one -tenth  of  tlie  capital  necessarv 
to  make  them  a  success.  A  man  will  start  planting  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  a  tract  of  cleared  land,  without  title  deeds,  {ukI 
consequently  of  no  negotial)le  value.  In  the  first  year  he  incvitaM}' 
falls  mto  the  hands  of  money-lenders,  who  reasonably  stipulate  for  si 
very  high  rate  of  interest  in  view  of  the  want  of  guarantees.  Tin 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  under  such  circumstances  vary  as  a  rule  fron) 
12  to  24  per  cent.  I  know  a  Visayo  native  Avho,  by  way  of  Intcrc^^ 
commission  and  charges,  demanded  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  isolated  cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  oi 
over  100  per  cent,  being  charged.  As  at  the  present  day,  agricuitme 
in  the  Philippines  does  not  yield  30  per  cent,  nett  profit,  it  natnniHy 
follows  tliat  the  money-lender  at  that  rate  has  to  attach  the  estate  ii]'<^'' 
which  he  has  made  loans,  and  finally  becomes  owner  of  it.  la  ^^'^ 
meantime^  the  colonist  who  has  directed  the  labour  of  couvertin<i"  <' 
tract  of  land  into  a  plantation,  simply  gets  a  living  out  of  it.  Sonn 
few  are  able  to  disencumber  their  property  by  paying,  year  by  year,  ^^<-^^ 
only  the  whole  of  the  nett  returns   from   the  plantation,  but  also  tli^ 
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profits  on  small  traffic  in  which  they  may  have  speculated.  It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  the  native  planter  is  sufficiently  loyal  to  his 
financial  supporter  to  do  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  although  he  may  owe 
thousands  of  dollars,  he  will  spend  money  in  feasts,  and  undertake 
fresh  obligations  of  a  most  worthless  natin-e.  He  will  buy  on  credit, 
to  be  paid  for  after  the  next  crop,  an  amount  of  paltry  jewellery  from 
the  first  hawker  who  passes  his  way,  or  let  the  cash  slip  out  of  hig 
hands  at  the  cock-pit  or  the  gambling  table. 

Even  the  most  fortunate  seem  to  make  no  provision  for  a  bad  year, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  1887,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert, 
tluit  if  all  the  Philippine  planters  had  had  to  liquidate  within  twelve 
months,  certainly  50%  <^>f  them  would  have  been  insolvent.  One  of 
tlie  most  hazardous  businesses  in  the  Colony  is  that  of  advancing  to 
the  native  planters,  unless  it  be  done  with  the  express  Intention  of 
eventUc'illy  becoming  owner  of  an  estate,  which  is  really,  often  the  case. 

The  value  of  land  suitable  for  sugar-cane  growing  varies  con- 
siderably, being  dependent  on  proximity  to  a  port,  or  sugar  market, 
juid  on  quality,  facilities  for  drainage,  transport,  site,  boundaries,  etc. 

In  the  Province  of  Pnlacan,  which  adjoins  that  of  Manila,  laud, 
which  in  a  great  measvu'e  is  exliausted  and  yields  only  an  average  of 
^1  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  is  valued,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
Capital,  at  $115  per  acre.  In  Pampanga  Province,  a  little  farther 
north,  the  average  value  of  land,  yielding  say  30  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
i^^  $75  per  acre.  Still  farther  north,  in  the  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija,, 
whence  transport  to  the  sugar  market  is  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
economically  effected  in  the  wet  season  l)y  river,  land  producing  an 
Jiverage  of  35  tons  of  cane  per  acre  will  hardly  fetch  more  tlian  $30 
per  acre.     Railroads  will  no  doubt  eventually  level  these  values. 

Ill  reality,  Bulacan  land  is  priced  higher  than  its  intrinsic  value  as 
'i^certained  by  yield,  and  economy  of  produce  transport.  The  natives 
II H',  every wlu3re  in  the  Colony,  more  or  less  averse  to  alienating  real 
<^'>^tate  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  as  Bulacan  is  one  of  the 
iirst  provinceswhere  lands  were  taken  up,  centuries  ago,  an  attachment 
to  the  soil  is  particularly  noticeable.  In  that  province,  as  a  rule,  only 
irenniTiG  necessity,  or  a  fancy  price  far  in  excess  of  producing-worth, 
^^'ould  induce  an  owner  to  sell  his  land. 

Land  grants  were  obtainable  from  the  Spanish  Government  by 
l>rovmg    priority  of   claim,   but  the    concession   was  only   given  after 
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wearisome  delay.  Then  large  capital  was  requisite  to  utilize  the  pro- 
perty, the  clearance  often  costing  more  than  the  virgin  tract,  whilst  the 
eviction  of  squatters  was  a  most  difficult  undertaking  ;  "./'//  suis  et  fy 
resiCy^^  thought  the  squatter,  and  the  grantee  had  no  speedy  redress  at 
law.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  soil  is  so  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile,  that 
the  study  of  gcoponics  and  artificial  manuring  is  never  thought  essential. 
The  finest  vSugar-cane  produchig  island  in  the  Archipelago  is 
Negros,  in  the  Visaya  district,  between  N.  latitudes  9°  and  11°,  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  equal  to  tliat  of  Porto  Rico,  but  for  want  of 
capital,  is  only  a])Out  one-half  opened  up.  Nevertheless,  it  sent  to  the 
Yloilo  market  in  1892  over  115,000  tons  of  raw  sugar — the  largest 
crop  it  has  yet  produced.^ 

The  price  of  uncleared  land  there,  suitable  for  sugar-cane  cidtivatioii, 
in  accessible  spots,  is  say  $35  per  acre,  and  cleared  land  may  he 
considered  worth  about  $70  per  acre.  The  yield  of  sugar-cane  may 
be  estimated  at  40  tons  per  acre  on  the  estates  opened  up  within  the 
last  ten  years,  whilst  the  older  estates  produce  per  acre  nearer  30  tons 
of  cane,  but  of  a  quality  which  gives  such  a  high- class  sugar  that  it 
compensates  for  the  decrease  in  quantity,  taking  also  into  account  the 
economy  of  manipulating  and  transporting  less  bulk. 

Otaheiti  cane  is  generally  planted  in  Luzon,  whilst  Java  cane  is 
most  common  in  the  Southern  islands. 

The  following  equivalents  of  I^hilippine  land  measure  may  be 
useful,  viz.  : — 

1   Quinon  -     -  =   40,000  square  varas  =  10,000  square  brazas. 

=  5  cabans  =  6*9444  acres  =  2*795  hectares. 
1   Balita     -     -   —   4,000  square  varas  =  1,000  square  brazas. 

=   -69444  acre  =  -2795  hectare. 
1  Loan  -     -     -  =   400  square  varas  =  100  square  brazas. 

=  -06944  acre  =  -02795  hectare. 

1   Square  Braza  ~  3*3611  square  English  yards. 

=   4355-98  „  inches. 

1   vSquare  Vara  =  -8402  „  yards. 

=   1088*89  „  inches. 

1   Acre  -     -     ~  =  5760  square  varas  =  1-44  balitas. 

=  '72  caban  =  '404671  hectare. 

'  In  the  year  1850  Negros  yielded  625  tons  of  sugar. 
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The  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  is  approximately  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

Pampanga  Province,  say  @  6^  %  extraction  -        -  =  1*95  Tons  of  Sugar. 

Other  Northern  provinces,  say  @  5^  "/^  extraction  -  =  1*65       „    „        j, 

Negros  Islan<l  (with  almost  exclusively  European 

mills),  say  @  Ta  7o  ^^^^^*^^^^^^  '         "        -  =  2-75       „     „         ,, 

From  Yloilo  the  sugar  is  chiefly  exported  to  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  raw  material  only  from  the  Pliilippines  for 
the  purpose  of  refining,  whilst  from  Manila  a  certain  quantity  of 
crystal  grain  sugar  is  sent,  ready  for  consumption,  to  Spain.  Conse- 
(piently,  in  tlie  Island  of  Luzon,  a  higher  class  of  machinery  is 
employed.  In  1890  there  were  five  private  estates,  with  vacuum  pans 
erected,  and  one  refinery,  near  Manila  (at  Mahibon).  Also  in  1885  the 
Government  acquired  a  sugar  machinery  plant  with  vacuum  pan  for 
their  model  estate  at  San  Ramon  in  the  Province  of  Zamboanga  ;  the 
sugar  turned  out  at  the  trial  of  the  plant  was  equal  to  21  D.  S.  of  that 
year.     Convict  labour  was  employed. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  others  than  European  mills  in  the  Island 
of  Negros,  Avhilst  in  every  other  sugar-producing  province  roughly 
made  vertical  cattle-mills  of  wood,  or  stone  (wood  in  the  south  and 
stone  in  the  north),  as  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  are  still  in  use.  The 
triple  effect  refining  plant  is  altogether  unknown  in  this  colony. 

The  sugar  estates  generally  are  small.  There  are  not  a  dozen  estates 
iu  the  whole  colony  which  produce  over  1,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  each, 
per  season.  An  estate  turning  out  500  tons  of  sugar  is  considered 
a  large  one.  I  know  of  one  estate  which  yields  1,500  tons,  and  another 
1 ,900  tons  in  a  good  season.  In  the  Island  of  Negros  there  is  no  port 
suitable  for  loading  ships  of  large  tonnage,  and  the  crops  have  to  be 
carried  to  the  Yloilo  market,  in  small  schooners,  loading  from  40  to  100 
Ions  {vide  page  299).  From  the  estates  to  the  coast  there  are  neither 
<'anals  nor  railroads,  and  the  transport  is  by  buffalo  cart.  Five-year-old 
buffaloes,  in  good  condition,  are  worth  In  Negros  Island  about  $30,  and 
labourers'  wages  are  about  a  doUar-and-a-half  per  week.  In  Luzon 
1  Bland,  especi;illy  in  Camarines  and  Tayabas,  good  buffaloes  can  be 
purchased  for  half  the  above  price. 

The     highest     table-lands     are    used    for     cane-planting,    which 
iiTipcratively  require  a  good  system  of  drainage.     In  Luzon  Island  the 
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output  of  Sugar  would  be  far  greater  if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
the  seasons.  The  cane  should  be  cut  in  December,  and  the  milling 
should  never  last  over  ten  weeks.  The  new  cane-point  setting  should 
be  commenced  a  fortnight  after  the  milling  begins,  and  the  whole 
operation  of  manufacture  and  planting  for  the  new  crop  should  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  March.  A  dejil  of  sugar  is  lost  by  delay  in 
each  branch  of  the  field  labour. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  planters  set  the  canes  out  widely,  leaving 
plenty  of  space  for  the  development  of  the  roots,  and  the  ratoons  serve 
up  to  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In  the  Philippines  the  setting  of 
cane-points  is  renewed  each  year,  with  few  exceptions,  and  the  planting 
is  comparatively  close. 

Bulacan  sugar  land,  being  more  exhausted  that  Pampanga  land, 
will  not  admit  of  such  close  plantings  lience  Bulacan  land  can  only  find 
nourishment  for  14,300  points  per  acre,  whilst  Pampanga  land  take^ 
1 7,800  points  on  average  computation. 

In  Negros,  current  sugar  is  raised  from  new  lands  (among  the 
best)  and  from  lands  which  are  hardly  considered  suital)le  for  cane 
planting.  Good  lands  are  called  *'  new  "  for  three  crops  in  Negros,  and 
during  that  period  the  planting  is  close,  to  choke  the  cane  and  prevent 
its  becoming  aqueous  by  too  rapid  development. 

In  the  Northern  Philippines  '^clayed"  sugar  is  made.  The 
massemiifCy  when  drawn  from  the  pans,  is  turned  into  earthenware  pots 
containing  about  150  lbs.  weight.  When  the  mass  has  set,  the  pot  is 
placed  over  a  jar  into  which  the  molasses  drains.  In  six  months, 
if  allowed  to  remain  over  the  jar,  it  will  drain  about  20°/o  of  its 
original  weight,  but  it  is  usually  sold  before  that  time,  if  prices  are 
favorable. 

The  molasses  is  sold  to  the  distilleries  for  making  Alcohol,^  whilst 
there  is  a  certain  demand  for  it  for  mixing  with  the  drinking  water 
given  to  horses. 

From  nine  tests  which  I  made  with  steam  machinery,  of  small 
capacity,    in    different    places    in    the    Northern     provinces,     without 


^  Molasses  is  sold  by  tlic  Tinaja^  wliicli  is  an  earthenware  jar  measuring 
19  inches  in  height  and  17^  inches  at  the  maximum  diameter;  it  contains  n> 
gantas  (liquid  measure)  =  48  litres, 

2  The  sale  of  alcohol  was  a  Government  monopoly  until  the  j^ear  1862. 
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interfering  with  the  customary  system  of  manipulating  the  cane  or  the 

adjustment  of  the  mill  rolls,  I  found  the — 

Average  juice  extraction  to  be  -  -  -  -     56*87  °/q 

„         Moisture  in  tlie  incgass  on  leaving  the  mill    -     23-27  „ 
„         Amount  of  dry  raegass'  ...     20'3G  „ 


100-00  7^ 


The  average  densit}^  of  juice  in  tlie  cane  worked  off  as  above  was  lOJ^  Beaume. 

In  Negros  the  process  is  very  d  life  rent.  The  juice  is  evaporated 
ill  the  pan  battery  to  a  higher  point  of  concentration,  so  that  the 
molasses  becomes  incorporated  witli  the  saccharine  grain.  It  is  then 
turned  out  into  a  wooden  trougli,  about  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide,  and  stirred  about  with  shovels,  until  it  has  cooled  so  far  as  to  be 
unable  to  form  into  a  solid  mass,  O]-  lum])s.  When  quite  cold,  the  few 
himps  visible  are  pounded,  aiul  the  whole  is  packed  in  grass  l)ags 
{hayoncs).  Sugar  packed  in  this  way  is  deliveralde  to  shippers,  whereas 
"  chiyed  "  sugar  can  only  be  sold  to  the  assorters  and  packers  {fnrdvros) 
who  sun-dry  it  on  mats  and  then  bag  it  after  making  up  the  colour  and 
((uality  to  exporter's  sample. 

The  Lal)onr  system  in  the  Northern  Philippines  is  quite  distinct 
bom  that  adopted  in  the  South.  The  plantations  in  the  North  are 
worked  on  the  co-operative  principle  (^sLstcma  dc  inqidUvos),  The 
landowner  divides  his  estate  into  tenements,  eacli  tenant  being  provided 
with  a  biiifalo  and  agricultural  implements  to  work  up  the  plot — phnit — 
and  attend  to  the  cane  growth  as  if  it  were  his  own  property.  When 
^li(^  cntting  season  arrives,  one  tenant  at  a  time  brings  in  his  cane  to  the 
Jnill,  and  when  the  sugar  is  worked  off,  usnally  one-third,  bnt  often  as 
lauch  as  one-half  of  the  output,  according  to  arrangement,  belongs  to 
'IK'  tcnimt.  The  tenant  provides  tlie  hands  required  for  the  operations 
"!  <':ine-crushing  and  sugar-making  ;  the  cost  of  machinery  and  factory 
^^tablishmeid  is  for  the  account  of  the  landowner,  who  also  has  to  take 
'1h;  entire  risk  of  typhoons,  inundations,  drouglit,  locusts,'  &c. 


british  patents  for  paper-making  from  sugar-cane  tlbre  were,  granted  to  Berry 
"^  ^.^'!'!^'  'b)hnson  in  1855,  JulhoTi  in  1855,  Uuckand  Touche  in  1856,  and  Hook  in  1857. 
'  nice  about  the  year  1885,  a  v.  '>ed  has  been  observed  to  spontaneously  germinate 
uiKl  tlio  roots  of  the  sugar-can  J  in  the  Laguna  Province.  The  natives  have 
-'  1  It  the  name  oE  Jinlaclac  naiig  tffho  (Sugar-cane  tlower).  It  destroys  the 
^•^^•'■liarine  properties  of  the  cane.  The  Ijitter  juice  of  this  weed  has  been  found  to 
''C  a  useful  palliative  for  certain  diseases. 
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During  the  year,  wliilst  the  cane  is  maturing,  the  tenants  receive 
advances  against  their  estimated  share,  some  even  beyond  the  full 
vahie,  so  that,  iii  nearly  every  case,  the  full  crop  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  estate  owner.  In  the  general  working  of  the  plantation  hired 
day  labour  is  not  required,  the  tenants,  in  fact,  being  regarded,  in  every 
sense,  as  servants  of  the  owner,  who  employs  them  for  whatever  service 
he  may  need,  luterest  at  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  is  charged 
upon  the  advances  made  in  money,  rice,  stuffs,  etc.  during  the  year; 
and  on  taking  over  the  tenant's  share  of  output,  as  against  these 
advances,  a  rebate  on  current  price  of  the  sugar  is  often  agreed  to. 

In  the  South,  plantations  are  worked  on  the  daily  wages  system, 
(^sislcma  de  jornal),  and  the  labourer  will  frequently  exact  his  pay  for 
several  weeks  in  advance.  Great  vigilance  is  requisite,  and  on  estates 
exceeding  certain  dimensions,  it  is  often  necessary  to  sub-divide  the 
management,  apportioning  it  off  to  overseers,  or  limited  partners,  called 
"  Axas."  Both  on  European  and  native  owners'  estates  these  axas  were 
often  Spaniards.  The  axas''  interest  varies  on  different  properties,  but 
generally  speaking,  he  is  either  credited  with  one-third  of  the  product 
and  supplied  with  necessary  capital,  or  he  receives  two-thirds  of  the 
yield  of  the  land  under  his  care  and  he  iinds  his  own  working  capital 
for  its  tilth,  whilst  the  sunk  capital  in  land,  machinery,  sheds,  stores', 
etc.  is  for  the  account  of  the  owner. 

In  1877  a  British  Company- — the  "Yengarie" — was  started  with 
a  large  capital  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  cane  juice  all  over  the 
Colony  and  extracting  from  it  highly  refined  sugar.  The  works,  fitted 
with  vacuum  pans  and  all  the  latest  improvements  connected  with  this 
class  of  apparatus,  were  established  at  Mandaloyan,  about  three  miles 
from  Manila  up  the  Pasig  River.  From  certain  parts  of  Luzon 
Island  the  juice  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  factory  in  tubes,  and  the 
promoter,  who  visited  Cebii  Island,  proposed  to  send  schooners  there 
fitted  with  tanks,  to  bring  the  defecated  liquid  to  Mandaloyan.  The 
project  was  an  entire  failure  from  the  beginning  (for  the  ordinary 
shareholders  at  least),  and  in  1880  the  machinery  plant  was  being 
realised  and  the  company  wound  up. 

The  classification  of  the  sugar  in  the  South  differs  from  that  m 
the  North.  In  the  former  market  it  is  ranked  as  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  Superior 
and  Current.  For  the  American  market  these  qualities  are  blcndca, 
to   make  up  what  is   called  "Assorted  Sugar,"  in  the  proportion  of 
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one-eighth  of  No.  1,  two-eighths  of  No.  2  and  five-eighths  of  No.  o. 
In  the  North  the  quality  is  determined  on  the  Dutch  standard,  and 
No.  9  D.  S.  is  about  equivalent  to  No.  1  Yloilo.  The  New  York  and 
London  markets  fix  the  prices,  which  are  cabled  daily  to  Manila. 

The  following  pro  forma  Estimates  (the  final  result  depends  on 
the  selling  price  of  the  day)  may  serve  for  comparison  with  the  nett 
cost  of  production  in  other  sugar-yielding  Colonies  : — - 

Estimated  cost  of  producing  Philippine  Sugar, — known  in  the 
market  as  "  Yloilo  Superior," — in  the  Island  of  Negros. 

300  cabans  of  land  (=  420  acres)  taken Uip  in  the  fourth  year  of 
clearance,  suitable  for  cane  phintifig,  (lie  half  of  which — 1.50  cabans 
(=210  acres)  being  planted  at  one  time — the  other  half  lying  fallow. 

Each  caban  producing  an  average  of  61*60  piculs  of  sugar  = 
9240  piculs  (@  7j°/o  extraction  =:^  3*85  tons  of  sugar  per  caban 
=  2*75  tons  per  acre  =  o77i  tons  yield  from  the  210  acres  or  150 
cabans. —  It  is  customary  to  plougli  five  times  in  Negros. 

Invested  Cai'ital. 


')00  cabans  of  cleared  hind  purchased  @  $98  per  caban        -  29,400  00 

Machinery  for  milling  cane,  sugar  pan  battery,  etc.               -  6,000  00 

Machinery  shed,  and  sugar  store         •              -              ^,         -  1,500  00 

Manager's  residence             .              -              -              .              .  1,500  00 

150  buffaloes  @  $30  each  =  $4,500,  fencing  $500  -  -  5,000  00 
For  making  roads,  draining  dykes  and  canals   $1,000,   two 

vehicles  and  six  horses  $350    -              -              -              -  1,350  00 

For  say  20  tliree  feet  diameter  culverts  under  roads    -          -  400  00 

Advances  to  hibourers  unrecoverable  $500  :  40  cottages  $800  1,300  00 

40  carts  @  $oO  =  $2,000  ;  20  oxen  and  cows  @  $2^^  =  $500  2,500  00 
50  ploughs,  100  spare  shares,  60  wood  knives,  60  shovels, 

100  yokes,  60  pairs   steel  wire   rope  traces,  spare  bolts 

and  nuts,  tar,  general  stores,  etc,               -              -          -  1,500  00 

'"^inall  band  saw  and  bench  $150  ;  portable  forge  $25          -  175  00 

^"^mitli's  tools  $125,  carpenter's  tools  $25     -              -             -  250  00 

funeral  shop  for  smith  and  carpenter  -  -  -  500  00 
I  ransport  by  land  or  by  sea  of   above  re([uiremcnts  to  the 

estate  from  the  place  of  purchase         ^             -             -  275  00 

Total  Invested  Capital         -  $51,650  00 
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WoKKiNG  Expenses. 


$     ets, 

4  Overseers  @     $6  per  month  each,  the  whole  year         -         288  00 

40  Labourers  @     $4  „         „  „        „  ,,       „  -      1,920  00 

I  Machioist  @  $30  „         „         ,,        „         „      „  -         360  00 

1  Assistant  Machinist  @  $15  per  month  for  the  season 

of  3  months  -  -  -  -  -  45  00 

100    Labourers   @    $1.50  ])er  week    for   the   season   of    3 

months       -  -  -  ~  _ 

Food  for  labourers  during  the  whole  time  of  service  - 
20,000  half'picul  grass  bags  {hai/oncs)  @  $4.50  per  100 
Wood  fuel         -  -  -  -  >  -         - 

Oil,  lamps,  lime,  ladles  and  divers  milling  expenses    - 
Freight  on  9,240  piculs   sugar  to  Yloilo  @  \2\  cents   per 

picul  _  -  -  -  - 

Loading,  discharging  and  divers  expenses  on  delivery  at 
Yloilo  @  12J  cents  per  |)icul  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  licence  and  charges  -  . 

Animal  and  vehicle  licences  -  -  -         _ 

Maintenance  of  vehicles  and  horses  .  .  - 

Preservation  of  roads,  dykes,  canals,  fences  and  machinery- 
To  renew  live  stock  and  divers  ])ctty  losses 
For  general  improvements  on  estate,  yearly  average,  say     - 
Renovation  of  ploughs,  bohie-knives,  shovels,  yokes,  carts, 

roofing,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -      1,320  00 

Transport  from  Yloilo  or  elsewhere  of  estate  requirements  : 
Manager  journeying  to  and  from  Yk)ilo  and  up  the 
coast  during  the  year  -  -  -  -         150  00 

Manager's  salary  (or  owner's  living  expenses,  if  acting  as 

manager)  ._---.      1,500  00 

Total  Working  Capital  -  -  $15,500  00 

Kesult. 

Prime  cost  to  the  producer  of  "  Yloilo  superior  "  (assorted)  niw 
sugar  delivered  in  the  Yloilo  market,  say  $26*84  per  ton,  or  $1*674  per 
picul.     The  margin  of  profit  between  above  cost  and  average  Yloilo 
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70  00 
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selling  price  in  the  year  of  greatest  depression  in  the  trade  (1885)  was 
say  15°/o  on  the  total  capital  employed.  With  the  present  data  the 
profit  can  be  easily  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  current  quotation 
of  the  day;  taking  "assorted ''  sugar  at  say  $3*25  per  picul  selling 
price,  the  profit  would  be  21§^/q.  From  a  series  of  estimates  compiled 
by  me  I  find  that  to  produce  only  up  to  7,000  piculs,  the  cost  laid  down 
in  Yloilo  would  be  say  $2.00  per  picul  ($32.00  per  ton) — and  in  like 
manner,  the  smaller  the  output  the  larger  is  the  prime  cost. 

Fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  Colony  in  cano  sugar,  and  until 
the  end  of  1883  sugar-planting  paid  the  capitalist  and  left  something 
to  the  borrowing  planter  ;  now  it  pays  only  interest  on  capital.  From 
(he  year  1884  the  subsidized  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  turned  out  such  enormous  quantities  of  this  article 
that  the  total  yield  of  sugar,  at  length,  far  exceeded  the  world's 
requirements. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  cane-sugar  manufacture  declined 
jdiriost  at  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  beet-root  advanced,  as  will  be  seen 
■'"rom  the  subjoined  figures  : — 

Tons. 
The  worUrs  production  in  1880,  cane  sugar  -     3,285,714 

V       l>cet       „  .     1,443,349 


4,729,063 


Tons. 
The  world's  production  in  1887,  cane  sugar  -     2,333,004 

„       beet       „  -     2,492,610 


4,825,614 


Tons. 
Beet  sugar       -  -  -  -     Increase     1,049,261 

Cjino     „  -  -  .     Decrease       952,710 


The  world's  output  was  only    -  -     Increased         96,551 

*y  reason  of  the  beet-root  sugar  competition. 

^^  #  ^:-  *  ^'?  ^'  # 

Ihe  staple  food  of  the  native  being  Rice,  this  grain  is  cultivated 
'^*^^c  or  less  largely  in  every  province  of  the  Colony.  Its  market  value 
"^'tuates  considerably  according  to  the  stocks  in  hand  and  the  season 

he  year.     It  appears  to  be  the  only  branch  of  agriculture  in  which 
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the  lower  classes   of  natives  take  a  visible  pleasure  and  which  thej 
understand  thoroughly.     In  1897  about  80,000  tons  were  raised. 

The  natives   measure  and   sell  rice  and  paddy  by  the  cal)nn  and  lis 
fractions  ;  the  caban  dry  measure  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
4  Apatans  —  1  Chupa  ;  8  Chupas  =  1  Ganta  ;  25  Gantas  =  1  Caban. 
the  equivalent  of  which  in  English  measure  is  thus,  viz.  :— 

1  Atapau  ==  -16875  of  a  pint. 

1  Chupa    =  '675  of  a  piut. 

1  Ganta     =  2  quarts,  If  pint. 

1  Caban    ~  16  gallons,  3  (piarts,  1  pint. 

Eice  of  foreign   importation  is  weighed   and  quoted    by  the  picul 
of  133t1  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
16Tacls  =  I  Catty  ;  10  Catties  =  1  Chinanta  ;  10  Chinantas  =  1  riciiL 

Twenty-five  years  ago  rice  was  exported  from  the  Philippines,  but 
now  not  even  sufficient  is  produced  for  home  consumption,  hence  tlm 
commodity  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Siam,  Lower  r>u!-mal), 
and  Cochin  China  to  supply  the  deficiency.^  Sua!,  to  the  north  of 
l^angasinan  Province,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  Avas,  thirty  years  ago. 
a  port  of  importance,  whence  rice  was  shipped  to  China.  It  has,  since 
that  period,  declined  to  the  rank  of  an  insignificant  village.  Tlii'^ 
falling  off  of  rice  production  does  not,  however,  imply  a  loss  to  the 
population.  Land  which,  in  many  provinces,  was  used  for  rice-grow ingi 
is  now  turned  to  better  account  for  raising  other  crops  which  pay  l)clter 
in  a  fairly  good  market. 

Tlie  natives  everywhere  continue  to  employ  the  primitive  method  oi 
treating  rice  paddy  for  domestic  and  local  use.  Tlie  grain  is  generally 
husked  by  them  in  a  large  mortar  hewn  from  a  block  of  molnvc^  or 
other  hard  wood,  in  which  it  is  beaten  by  a  pestel.  Sometimes  tw<' 
or  three  men  or  women  with  wooden  j)estles  Avork  at  the  same  niortJ"- 
This  mortar  is  termed,  in  Tagalog  dialect,  Lvzon^  the  name  given  to 
the  largest  island  of  the  group.  However,  I  have  seen  in  the  towns  ol 
Candava,  Province  of  Pampanga  ;  Pagsaujan,  Province  of  La  Lngnna  • 
near  Calamba  in  tlic  same  Province  ;  in  Naig,  l^^ovince  of  Cavite  ;  i" 
Caraarines  Province,  and  a  few  other  places,  an  attempt  to  iniprov 
npon  the  current  system  by  employing  an  ingenious  wooden  meclianu . 

^  In  1897  nearly  65,000  tons  of  rice  were  imported. 
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apparatus  worked  by  buffaloes.  It  consisted  of  a  vertical  shaft  on 
which  was  keyed  a  bevel  wheel  revolving  horizontally  and  geared  into 
a  bevel  pinion  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  shaft.  In  this  shaft  were 
adjusted  pins,  which,  at  each  revolution,  caught  the  corresponding  pins 
in  vertical  sliding  columns.  These  cohunns  (five  or  six)  —  being 
tliereby  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  of  their  own  weight  when  the  raising 
pins  had  passed  on — acted  as  pounders,  or  pestles,  in  the  mortars 
placed  beloAv  them.  Subsequently,  unexampled  progress  was  made  in 
Ciunarines  Province  by  Spaniards,  who,  in  1888,  employed  steam  power, 
whilst  in  Pagsanjan  the  animal  motive  power  was  substituted  by  that 
of  steam,  the  owner  having  purchased  a  small  engine  and  accessories 
from  a  planter  of  Santa  Cruz  do  la  Laguna.  Also  near  Calaml)a,  water 
power  was  eventually  employed  to  advantage.  In  Negros,  near  the 
village  of  Candagnit,  I  have  seen  one  small  rice  machinery  plant 
worked  by  steam  power,  it  having  been  brought  by  a  Spaniard  from 
Valencia  in  Spain.  I  presume  it  was  not  a  success,  as  it  remained 
only  a  short  time  in  use. 

Finally  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railway  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
rice  husking  and  pcjirling  industiy,  wliich  was  taken  up  by  foreigners. 
There  are  now  important  rice  steam  power  mills  established  at 
Cahnnpit,  Crcrona,  Moncada,  Bayambang,  and  other  places  along  the 
line  from  Calumpit  towards  Dagupan  which  supj)ly  large  quantities  of 
('leaned  rice  to  Manila  and  other  provinces,  where  it  is  invariably  more 
liiglily  appreciated  than  the  imported  article.  Also,  at  Nueva  Caceres 
(Caniarines)  in  189(3  a  large  steam-power  rice  mill  was  being  Avorked 
l»y  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  who  had  a  steamer  specially  constructed  in 
Hongkong  for  the  transport  of  liis  output  to  tlie  provincial  markets. 

The  average  yield  of  cleaned  rice  from  the  paddy  is  50%,  Avhilst 
"0  special  use  is  found  for  tlie  remaining  50%  of  paddy  bran. 

The  customary  charge  for  husking  and  winnowing  a  caban  of 
]>a(l(ly  is  12 J,  cents,  so  that  as  two  cabans  of  paddy  give  one  cjiban  of 
I'K'O,  the  cost  of  this  labour  would  bo  25  cents  per  caban  of  rice. 

riie  average  amount  of  rice  consumed  by  a  Avorking  man  per  day 
J^  estimated  at  four  chupas,  or  say  close  upon  eight  cabans  per  annum, 
=in(l  tiiking  an  average  price  of  |1  per  caban  of  paddy,  equals  $2  per 
''"^^^an  of  rice,  pins  25  cents  for  cleaning  =  $2.25  per  caban  of  clean 
^a'c,  amonnting  to  $18  per  annum.  A  native's  further  necessities  are 
^^^'1,  an  occasional  piece  of  buffalo,   betel-nut,   tobacco,   six   yards   of 
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cotton  priut-stufF  and  payment  of  taxes,  all  of  wliicli  (including  rice) 
amounts  to  say  $50  in  the  year,  so  that  a  man  earning  20  cents  per  day 
(luring  300  days,  can  live  in  luxury,  provided  he  lias  no  unforeseen 
misfortunes. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  over  twenty  diiferent  kinds  of  rice  paddy. 
These  are  comprised  in  two  common  groups — the  one  is  called  Macau 
rice  (in  Spanish,  Arroz  dc  Semillero)  wdiich  is  raised  on  alluvial  soil 
on  the  low  lands  capable  of  being  flooded  conveniently  with  water,  and 
the  other  has  the  general  denomination  (in  Luzon  Island)  of  Paga  (in 
Spanish,  Arroz  Secaiio)  and  is  cultivated  on  high  lands  and  slopes 
where  inundation  is  impracdicable. 

The  3Iacan^  or  low  land  rice,  is  much  the  finer  quality,  the  grain 
being  usually  very  white,  althongh  Macari  rice  is  to  be  found  (;ontainijii>' 
up  to  25%  of  red  grain.  The  white  grain  is  that  most  esteemed.  The 
yield  of  grain  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  the  north 
of  Bulacan  Province  the  average  crop  of  Macau  rice  may  be  taken  at 
80  eabans  of  grain  for  one  caban  of  seed.  In  the  soutli  of  the  same 
province  the  return  reaches  only  one-half  of  that.  \\\  the  east  of 
Fampanga  Province,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arayat,  Magjilang  and 
Candava  villages,  the  yield  is  still  higher,  giving,  in  a  good  year,  as 
much  as  100  cabans  for  one  of  seed.  In  Negros  a  return  of  50  cabaiis 
to  one  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 

Paga,  rice  always  shows  a  large  proportion  of  red  grain,  and  the 
retinii  is,  at  the  most,  half  that  of  Macan  yield,  but  whilst  rarely  more 
than  one  crop  per  annum  is  obtained  from  low  lands  {Maccm  rice) — 
taking  the  average  in  all  the  islands — in  most  places  up  to  three  crops 
of  Paga  rice  can  be  got. 

Besides  the  ordinary  agricultural  risks  to  which  rice  cultivation  is 
exposed,  a  special  danger  often  presents  itself.  Tlie  Paga  rice  i^ 
frequently  attacked  by  flies  which  suck  the  flower  just  before  seeding. 
This  is  called  m  Tagalog  dialect  AluUmgia^  and  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  plantation  has  to  stroll  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  among  the 
setting  to  whisk  off  these  insects  with  a  bunch  of  straws  on  the  end  of 
a  stick,  or  catch  them  with  a  net  to  save  the  grain.  Both  Macan  and 
Paga  are  sometimes  damaged  ])y  an  insect,  known  in  Ilocos  Province 
as  Talihatah^  which  eats  through  the  stalk  of  the  phint,  causing  the 
head,  or  flower,  to  droop  over  and  wither,  but  this  does  not  happen 
with  regularity  every  season. 
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To  pliint  Macau  rice  the  grain  or  seed  is   sown  in  the  month  of 
June  on  a  ])iece  of  land  called  the  '^seeding  plot,'*  where,  in  six  weeks^ 
it  attains  a,  height  of  about  one  foot,  and,  provided  the  rains  liave  not 
failed,  it  is  then  pnlled  up  hy  the  roots  and  transplanted,  stem  by  stem, 
in  the  Hooded  fields.     Each  field   is   end)atdved  with  earth  (iu  Tagalog 
pildpil)  so  that  the  water  shall  not  run  off,  and  just  before  the  setting 
is  commenced,  the  plough  is  ])assed  for  the  last  time.        Then   men, 
women  and  children  go  into  the  ininidated  fields  with  their  Inmdles  of 
rice  plant  nnd  stick  tlie  stalks  in  the  soft  nnid  oni^  l)y  one.     It  would 
seem  a  tedious  operation,  but  the  natives  are  so  used   to  it  that  they 
(|nickly  cover  a  large  field.      In   four  months  from   the  transplanting 
the  rice  is  ripe,  but  as  at  the  en<l  of  Novend)er  there  is  still  a  risk  of 
rain  falliiig,  the  harvest  is  usually  comuKMiced  at  the  eud  of  December^ 
after  the  grain  has  hardened  a,nd   the   dry  season  has  fairly  set  in.     If, 
.'it  such  a,n    ;il)normal  ]>eriod,   the    rn.ins   were    to  return   (and    such    a 
thing  has  been  known),  the  cropped  harvest,  whicli   is  put  in  heaps  in 
sheaves  for  about  a  month  to  dry,  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  mildew 
owing  to  lhe  dnnip  atmosphere.     After    the   heaping — at  tlie  end  of 
.lanuary — the  paddy,  still  in  the  straw,  is  made  into  stacks  (in  Tagalog 
^h'(fji(/a!/i).      In  six  weeks  more  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw^ 
:  H(l  this   o})eration   has   to   be   conchided  l)efore  the  Jicxt  Avet  season 
!":iins — say  about  the  loth  of  April.      On  the  L\'iciiic  coast  (Camarincs 
:*!!<!  All)ay),  Avhere    the   seasons  are    reversed   (ride  l)age    16),  rice  is 
I'i-nted  out  in  September  and  rea])ed  in  February. 

Ti]c  sepni-ation  of  the  grain  is  etiected  in  several  Avays.  Some  beat 
it  out  with  their  feet,  others  flail  it,  whilst  in  Cavite  Province  it  is  a 
•onunon  practice  to  spread  the  sheaves  in  a  circular  enclosure  witliin 
v^'luch  a  inunher  of  ponies  and  foals  are  trotted. 

lu  ^'ogros  Ishmd  there  is  what  is  termed  yimi  rice — a  small  crop 
^vhich  spontaneously  rises  in  su(M'ession  to  the  reguhu"  cn)p  after  the 
^"'f'^t  ploughing. 

It  seldom  hn4)])ens  that  a  '' seeding  ])lot '*  is  obliged  to  be  allowe(i 
t^>  run  to  seed  for  Avant  of  rain  for  trans])lanting,  but  in  such  an  event 
i^  i^  s;ii.l  to  yield  at  the  most  ten-fold. 

Paddy-phinting,  commercially  considered,  is  not  a  bu'ratlve  under- 
'-'<nig,  and  few  take  it  up  on  a  large  scale.  None  of  the  large  millers 
''siploying  steam  ])OAver  are,  at  the  same  time,  grain  cidtivators* 
^  ^^''^'c   is   this   advaritage  about   the   business,   that  the  grower  is  less 
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likely  to  ]>c  confronted  with  the  Inhonr  difficulty,  for  the  work  of 
phintiug  out  nnd  gatJierlng-  in  the  crop  is,  to  the  natiye  nnd  his  fumiiy, 
Ji  genial  occu})ation. 

Rice  harvest  time  is  a  li\  ely  one  among  the  poor  tenants,  wlio,  as 
a  rule,  are  pi-acticnilly  the  landowner's  partners  working  for  half  the 
crop,  against  whi(di  they  receixe  advances  during  the  year.  Therefore, 
cost  of  labour  may  he  taken  at  50°  ^  phis  10°  ^  stolen  from  the  owner's 
share.  After  further  deducting  cost  of  transport  to  market  and  §7o{) 
per  annum  for  manager's  (or  owner's)  living  ex|)enses,  the  nett  return 
on  a  rice  plantation,  employing  some  $11,000  ca})ital,  would  he  saj', 
lo°o,  presuining  an  average  yield  of  iifty-fold  @  $1  per  ca]>an  of 
i>a<]dy.  To  compare  with  sugar-cane  planting  (winch  takes  a  larger 
amount  of  invested  capital  of  doubtfid  realization),  it  must  l>e 
remembered  that  rice  producing  has  nuiintained  its  normal  state  of 
|)rosperity,  Avhilst  sugar,  at  the  lowest  price  known  here,  gave  a  Larger 
proiit  on  outlay  tluin  rice  does,  'idie  minimum  profit  on  sugar  exceeds 
the  maximum  profit  on  rice  to  the  grower. 

I\»)tliing  in  Nature  is  more  lovely  than  a  valley  of  green  half- 
ri|)ened  rice  paddy,  surrousided  by  verdant  hills. 
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MANILA  IfEMF— (AI^ACA). 

lIi:.M!'  [Mh:il7  textUls) — referred  to  l>y  soine  writers  aa  M.  trofjlo- 
(hjinrvni — is  a  wild  species  of  the  plantain  (J/.  p(vradU(uvji)^  found 
^^nowing  in.  manv  parts  of  the  Pluii])pine  Islands.  It  greatly  rcseinbles 
Uic  i^L  parndisalca^  which  bears  the  well-known  and  agreeable  fruit — 
ilie  edible  baiuuia. 

Only  connoisseurs  (tan  perc^eive  tbe  difference  in  the  density  of 
<'()lonr  and  size  of  tlie  green  leaves — those  of  the  hemp  plant  l»cing  of  a 
somewhat  darker  hue,  and  shorter.  The  fibre  of  a  number  of  species  of 
Musd  is  iised  for  weaving,  cordage,  etc.  in  tropical  countries. 

This  her]>aceous  plant  seems  to  thrive  1)est  on  an  incdined  plane, 
for  nearly  all  the  Avild  hemp  which  I  have  seen  has  l)een  found  on  the 
slopes  of  niountaius,  even  far  away  down  the  ravines. 

The  Durat,  although  requiring  ti  consideral)le  amount  of  moisture, 
'vviil  not,  thrive  in  swampy  land,  and  to  attain  any  great  height,  it  must 
'h'  well  shaded  l)y  other  trees  more  capal)le  of  1  rearing  the  sun's  rays. 
A  great  <lepth  of  soil  is  not  iiidis])ensal)le  for  its  development,  as  it 
*>  to  ]>e  secii  flourishing  in  its  natn.ral  stfitc  on  the  slopes  of  volcanic 
*V>rmatk)n.  In  Albay  Province  it  grows  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Alayon  Volcano. 

Tlie  hemp  tree  in  the  I'hilippines  reaches  an  average  height  of 
'*'^i  feet.  It  is  an  endogenous  plant,  the  stem  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
^-•ivers  of  l>aif  I'ouml  pc^tioles.  The  hemp  fibre  is  extracted  from  these 
iH'iioles  winch,  when  cut  down,  are  se])arated  into  strips,  five  to  six 
'^\'^''\iQ^  wide,  and  drawn  under  a  knife  att:iched  at  one  end  by  a  hinge 
'"  Jt  I'loek  of  wood,  whilst  the  other  end  is  suspended  to  the  extremity 
"^  «'i'  flexible  stick.  Tlie  bow  tends  to  raise  the  knife,  and  a  cord, 
■^tacdied  to  tlio  same  end  of  the  knife  and  a  treadle  is  so  arranged,  that 
^'y  a  movement  of  the  foot,  the  operator  can  brin^  the  knife  to  work  on 
*i»e  hemp  petiole  with  the  pressure  he  chooses. 
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The  bast  is  drawn  through  between  tlie  knife  and  the  block,  the 
operator  twisting  the  fil)re,  at  each  pull,  around  a  stick  of  wood  or  liis 
arm,  whilst  the  parenchymatous  pulp  remains  on  tlie  otlier  side  of  the 
knife.     There  is  no  use  for  the  pulp. 

The  knife  shoukl  be  without  teeth  or  indentations,  but  nearlj 
everywhere  in  Ciipis  Province  I  liave  seen  it  with  a  slightly  serrated 
edge.  The  fibre  is  then  spread  out  to  dry,  and  afterTwards  tightly 
packed  in  bales  with  iron  or  rattan  hoops  for  Bhipmeut. 

A  finer  fibre  than  the  ordinary  hemp  is  sometimes  ol)tained  in 
small  quantities  from  the  specially  selected  edges  of  the  petiole,  and 
this  material  is  used  by  the  natives  for  weaving.  The  quantit}? 
procurable  is  limited,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  consists  in  the 
frequent  breakage  of  the  fibre  whilst  being  drawn,  due  to  its  compfir;!,- 
tive  fragility.  Its  commercial  value  is  about  doul)le  that  of  oidinaiy 
first  class  cordage  hemp.  The  stuff  made  from  tliis  fine  fibre  (called  hi 
Bicol  dlsdect  Lupis)^  suits  admirably  for  ladies'  dresses.  Ordinary  heni]) 
fibre  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  native  stutf,  known  in 
Manila  as  Sinamay^  much  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives  ;  huge 
quantities  of  it  come  from  Yloilo.  In  Panay  Island,  a  kind  of  tcxtuic 
called  JIusl  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  line  hemp  (lupis),  and  piiic-lcif 
fibre.  Sometimes  this  fabric  is  ])ahned  off  on  foreigners  as  pure  ])ir^' 
stuff,  but  a  connoisseur  can  easily  detect  the  liemp  filament  ])y  iho  toinl 
of  the  material,  there  being  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness,  and  a  terideiicy 
to  spring  back,  in  the  hemp  fibre  as  in  horsehair,  which,  whcf 
compressed  into  a  ball  in  the  Iiaiid,  prevents  the  stuff  from  retain i'li-^ 
that  shape.     J^ina  fibre  is  soft  and  yielding. 

j\Iany  attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  hemp  fibre  hj 
machinery,  but  in  spite  of  all  strenuous  efforts,  no  one  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  hemp  distric^ts  a  satisfactory  mceha- 
ni(%al  apparatus.  If  the  entire  length  of  fibre  in  a  strip  of  I'ast  cohmi 
})ear  tlie  strain  of  full  tension,  instead  of  having  to  wind  it  around  :' 
cylinder  (wliicli  would  take  the  })lace  of  the  operator's  hand  and  stie^ 
under  the  present  system),  then  a  machine  could  be  contrived  t'" 
accomplish  the  work.  Machines  witli  (cylinders  to  reduce  the  t'nsH  - 
have  been  constructed,  the  result  being  admirable  so  fjjr  <'^s  tin 
extraction  of  ihe  fibre  is  concerned,  but  the  cylinder  upon  vrliieh.  ii- 
fibre  coiled,  as  it  came  from  under  the  knife,  always  discoioine^ 
the  material.     A   trial  was  made  with   a  glass  cylinder,  but  the   ^^^^^ ' 
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iaconvenience  was  experienced.  On  another  occasion  the  cylinder  was 
dispensed  with,  and  a  reciprocating  motion  chitch  drew  the  bast, 
ninning  to  and  fro  tlie  whole  length  of  the  fibre  frame,  the  til)re  being 
<aipped  by  a  pair  of  steel  parallel  bars  on  its  passage  in  one  or  tw^o 
places,  as  might  be  necessary,  to  lessen  the  tension.  These  steel  bars, 
iiowever,  always  left  a  transversal  black  line  on  the  filament,  and 
(liniiiiished  its  marketable  valnc. 

In  Giibat,  Province  of  Albay,  there  was  a  machine  in  the  year  1886 
w  lilch  partially  met  the  special  reqnirement.  In  tlie  same  year  the  most 
perfect  mechanical  contrivance  hitherto  bronghtout,  was  tried  in  Manihi 
])y  the  inventor,  a  Spaniard,  Don  Abelardo  Cuesta  ;  it  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  saw"  it,  bnt  the  saving  of  mannal  hiV)onr  was 
s/>  inconsiderable  that  the  greater  bulk  of  hemp  shipped  is  still  cxtract(Ml 
''7  the  primitive  process. 

Musa  textilis  has  been  planted  in  British  India  as  an  experiment, 
'»iit  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  evidently  owing  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  fil)re  extraction.  One 
ro[)ort  ^  says — 

*'  The  first  trial  at  extract ini^  the  tiljre  failed  on  account  of  our  haviuti; 
"  no  proper  machine  to  hrvi.so  tlie  stems.  We  extemporized  a  two-roll(M- 
"  mill,  l>ut  as  it  had  no  cop^-geariiig  to  cause  })oth  rollers  to  turn  together, 
"  the  only  one  on  which  tlic  handle  or  crank  was  fixed  turned,  with  the 
"  result  of  grinding  the  stems  to  pul[)  instead  of  simply  bruising  them." 
In  the  Philippines  one  is  careful  not  to  l)ruise  the  stems,  as  this 
won  Id  weaken  the  fibre  and  discolour  it. 

Another  statement  from  British  India  shows  that  Manila  hemp 
'■0([uires  a  very  special  treatment.     It  runs  thus  : — 

'•  Tlie  mode  of  extraction  was  tlie  same  as  practised  in  the  locality  with 
"  A/)ioa<l)  (])rown  hemp)  and.v?/7/7i  hemp,  with  the  exception  that  the  stems 
"  were,  in  the  tlrst  [)lace,  passed  through  a  sugar-cane  mill  which  got  riil  <>[ 
"  sap  avei'aging  50  percent,  of  the  whole.  The  stems  WT^ire  next  rotted  in 
'■  water  for  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  afterwards  washed  by  hand  and  sun- 
"  dried.  The  out-turn  of  fdjre  was  Ij  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  fresh  stem,  a  per 
"  rentage  considerably  higher  than  the  average  shown  in  the  Saidapet 
''  experiments  ;  it  was  however  of  l)ad  colour  and  defective  h\  strength." 

'  I.xtract  from  a  letter  dated  29th  September,  1885,  from  H.  Strachan,  Esq., 
■^  iperiiitendcnt,  Government  Experimental  Farm,  Hyderabad,  Sindh—and  Extract 
'''"HI  a  letter  dated  llUh  February,  1880,  from  A.  Stormont,  Es(i.,  Superintendent, 
'^>vernment  Experimental  Farm,  Khamlcsh — vide  "The  Tropical  Agriculturist," 
''  >l"nibo,  June  1st,  1886,  page  87G  ct  scq. 
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If  treated  in  the  same  mfiiincr  in  tlie  PliilippineF,  a  siiriilar  luul 
result  would  ensue  ;  the  pressure  of  mill  rollers  would  discolour  the 
tihre,  and  the  soaking  witli  48^  ,_^  of  pulp,  before  ])eing  sin:-dried,  Aveiild 
weaken  it. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines/' 
pji.ire  1,  thus  describes  ^laitila  Hemp  : — 

'•  A  si)ecies  of  iibre  obtained  in  llic   Philippine  Islands  in  abinidanoe. 

"  Some  authorities  refer  these  fibres  to  the  palm  tree  kmnvi^  as  the  Ah<cdov 

"  ahiim  fextW:^.     There  seems  indeed  to  be  several  well  known  varieties  ot 

"  fibre  inchak^d  under  this  name,  some  so  line  that  they  are  used  in  tlio 

"  most  delicate  and  cosily  textures,  nn'xed  with  iibi-es  of  ilie  pine-apple. 

'*  forming 7;/;7«  nuislins  .and  textures  equal  to   tlie  best  uiuslins  of    F.engai. 

"  Of  the  coarser  fibres,  mats,  <'(U-dageand  sail  cloth  are  mad(\     M.  Dnchesi:. 

"  states  that  the  welbknown  fibrous  manufactures  of  IMajiila  Tiave  ledtoth' 

"  manufaeturc  of  tlie  fil)re3  themselves,  at  Paris,  into  many  articlesof  funii' 

"  tnre  and  dress.     Their  l>rillianey  and  strength  give  remarl^aljlc  fitness  f*H 

"  bonnets,  tapestry,  car}ieis,    network,   hannnocks,    cte.     Tl^e   only   maiui- 

"  factured  articles  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  enumerated  hy 

"  Tlumiasde  Comyn,  Madrid,  ]82()   (translated  l)y  Walton),  besides  a  U-w 

'^  tanned  buftalodiides  and  skins,  ai-e  8,000  to  12,(H)0pioees  of  light  sailcloth 

•'  and  200,000  lbs.  of  assorte<l  Afunu'i  cordage.'' 

Ahaedj   or  Manila   Hemp,    is    quite   a  speciality  of   these   Ishuiiis.- 

Mr.  Craufurd  refers  to  it  in  his  ^^IIistol•y  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago'' 

as  being   "known  to    our   li'adcrs   and    na\igatory    under  the   name  ol 

''  Manila  rope  and  is  ecpially  applicalde  to  eal)les  a.nd   to   standing  ar»l 

"-  running  rigging." 

Manihi  hem[)  rojie  is  very  <iiirabh\  but  wauling  in  ilex  i-'.lilv. 
Hem])  growing,  with  ample  eupilal,  a{)pears  to  be  tlie  'rijst  hiei-{iti\t 
Mud   least  troid)lesonu?  of  nil    agiicullund   entei-prises   in   ^-rple  oxix'i' 
produce  in  Ihe  Colony,  whiNt  It  is  (piite  inde[)(nident  of  \.  r  <('a>ou>. 

Planted  in  virgin  soil,  eacli  ^hoot  occupies,  at  iir^L  a  >])tice  o! 
ground  thirty-six  Sf)anish  square  feet.  In  tlu3  eoinse  of  time,  tlis"' 
regularity  of  distribution  disappears  as  tlu^  original  jdant  is  feile<l,  ano 
the  suckers  come  up  anywhere,  spontaiiecmsly,  from  i(s  I'oot. 

^  The  extremely  fine  muslin  of  delicate  texture  known  in  T!:e  bldlippnics  .•■- 
J^ina  in  m'Mle  e.rc!u.si rely  oi  [nnc-ii-piAe  l('(/f  iihvG.  When  those  ti:.:'-  .'n'e  w-'V. :' 
together  with  the  slender  hlament  drawn  from  the  edges  of  the  hcnip  peiK'le,  t:!'." 
manufactured  article  is  called  Jlu.si, 

-  A   British   patent  for    pa};er-mrddng  from    Manila    hemp   ^vas   grar.te<l 
Xewton  in  1852. 
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Tbo  plant,  recjuires  three  years  to  arrive  at  cutting  maturity,  or  four 
years  if  raised  from  the  seed  ;  most  j)Ianters,  however,  transplant  tlui 
M\-moiiths  suckers,  instead  of  tlie  M}ei\,  Avlien  forming  a  new  plantation. 
Hie  stem  should  he  cut  for  fi])re-drawing  at  the  flowering  maturity  ;  in 
no  case  should  it  he  allowed  to  Itear  fruit,  as  tlie  h])re  is  tlierehy 
Avcakened,  and  there  is  sometimes  even  a  waste  of  material  in  the 
(h-awing,  as  tlu)  acemnulation  of  hhi-e  with  the  sa])  at  tlie  knife  is 
greater. 

Tlie  average  weight  of  dry  filrre  extracted  from  one  ]>Iant  equals  10 
ounces,  or  say  2°/^  of  the  total  weight  of  the  stem  atid  petioles,  but  as 
ii!  practice  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  petioles,  liy  cutting  out  of  maturity, 
whilst  others  arc  allowed  to  rot  through  negligence,  the  average  output 
IVom  a  carefully  managed  estate  does  not  exceed  cwts.  3*6()  per  ii(tn\ 
'M'  say  4  piculs  per  Caliaii  of  land. 

The  lengtli  of  the  ha.^f,  ready  for  manipuhation  at  the  knife,  averages 
in  Albay  6  feet  6  inches. 

The  weiglit  of  moistuie  iu  the  wet  tilire,  immediately  it  is  drawn 
IVom  the  liast,  averages  o6°'o.  To  thoronghly  svni-dry,  an  exposure  of 
five  hours  is  necessary. 

The  first  petioles  forming  the  outer  covering,  and  the  slender  centi-af 
>tem  itself  around  which  they  cluster,  are  thrown  away.  Due  to  Hu^ 
:ncfll(iieut  metliod  ol  fibre-drawing,  or  rather  the  want  of  mechanical 
-|)])na,nces  to  effect  the  same,  the  waste  of  fibre  pro1)ably  amounts  to  as 
tnuch  as  oQo/o  of  the  wliole  contained  in  the  bast. 

in  Sugar-cane  planting,  the  poorer  the  soil  is  the  wider  tlie  cane  is 
I'lanted,  whilst  the  hemp  plant  is  setont  at  greater  spjice  on  virgin  land 
'lum  an  old  worked  land,  the  reason  l)cing  that  the  hemp  plant  in  rich 
^'>i!  1  brows  out  a  great  number  of  shoots  from  the  same  root,  which 
•'■'[uire  nourishment  and  serve  for  replanting.  If  space  were  not  kd't- 
^'>'"  tlicir  development,  the  main  stem  would  flower  before  it  had  reatdicd 
if^  lull  height  and  circumference,  wliereas  sugar-cane  is  purposely 
'hoked  in  virgin  soil  to  check  its  running  too  high  and  dispersing  tlu^ 
saccharine  matter  whilst  becoming  ligneous. 

A  great  advantage  to  the  colonist,  in  starting  hem])-growing 
'^!  viro-iu  forest  land,  consists  in  the  clearance  requiring  to  be  only 
]>arlial,  whilst  newly  opened  up  land  is  ])referal)le,  as,  on  it,  the  young 
pauits  will  sometimes  throw  up  as  many  as  thirty  suckers,  TJie 
'■'^rgest  forest    trees    are    intentionally    left    to    shade    the    plants    and 
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jouog  shoots,   so  that    only    Jiglit   rooting   is    imperatively  necessary. 
In  cane-planting,  quite  the  reverse  is  tliecase. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  beginner,  with  limited  capital,  is  tis.; 
impossiliility  of  recouping  himself  for  his  labour  and  recovering  proiit 
on  outlay  before  three  years  at  least.  After  that  period  the  risk  is 
small,  dr?)ught  being  the  only  natural  calamity  to  be  feared.  TIh; 
plants  are  only  at  rare  intervals  damaged  by  luirricanes,  from  whicili 
they  are  fairly  well  protected  ])y  the  density  of  the  forest  ;  being  sol 
out  on  high  laud,  they  are  extremely  seldom  inundated  ;  locnsts  <!  > 
not  attack  the  foliage,  and  beetles  do  very  little  harm,  if  any.  A 
eonilagratiou  could  uot  spread  far  amongst  green  leaves  and  sap])j 
petioles.  There  is  no  special  cropping  season  as  there  is  in  the  can  i 
of  sugar-cane,  whicli,  if  neglected,  brings  a  total  loss  of  crop;  the  })la]its 
naturally  do  not  all  mature  at  precisely  the  same  time,  and  the  hbre 
extraction  can  l)e  ])erformed  with  little  precipitation,  and  more  or  Icms 
all  the  year  round.  If,  at  times,  the  stage  of  maturity  ))e  overlooked, 
it  only  represents  a  percentage  of  loss,  whilst  a  whole  plaid'ation  of 
rij)e  sugar-cane  must  Ije  all  cut  witli  the  least  possible  delay.  iSo 
ploughing  is  necessary,  although  the  plant  thrives  better  when  weedini^- 
i^  carefully  attended  to ;  no  costly  machinery  has  to  be  purcliased  ami 
either  left  to  the  mercy  of  inexperienced  hands  or  be  placed  under  i\io 
care  of  highly  paid  Europeans,  whilst  there  are  few  agricultural 
implements  and  no  live  stock  to  be  maintained  for  field  labour. 

The  hemp  fibre,  when  dry,  runs  a  greater  risk  of  fire  than  sngar, 
but  upon  the  whole,  after  comparing  these  estimates  with  those  of  sugnr 
(r/de  preceding  chapter)  the  advaidages  of  hemp  cultivation  over 
sugar-cane  planting  appear  too  obvious  to  need  further  illustration. 

Hemp  fibre  is  classified  by  the  large  provincial  dealers  and  Manila 
firms  as  of  first,  second  and  third  ((ualities.  The  dealers,  or  acopiadorrs, 
in  treating  with  the  small  native  collectors,  or  their  own  workpeople, 
take  delivery  of  hemp  under  two  classes  only,  viz.,  first  (juality 
(corrknte)  and  second  quality  (colorada ),  The  first-class  hemp  i-^ 
the  whitest,  and  has  a  beautiful  silky  gloss. 

The  difticulties  with  which  the  European  hemp  cultivator  ha?  to 
contend  all  centre  to  the  same  origin — the  indolence  of  the  native; 
hence  there  is  a  cojitinual  struggle  between  capitalist  and  labourer  \n 
the  attempt  of  the  former  to  coiniterbalance  the  natire's  inconstaixy 
and  antipathy  to  honest  toil. 
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Left  to  himself,  the  native  cuts  tlie  plant  at  any  period  of  its 
Enaturitj.  When  he  is  hard  pressed  for  a  dollar  or  two,  he  strips  a  few 
petioles,  leaving  them,  for  days,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  atmosphere  to 
soften  and  render  easier  the  drawing  of  the  fihre  in  which  putrefaction 
has  commenced.  Tiie  result  is  prejudicial  to  tho  dealer  and  the 
plantation  owner,  because  the  fibre  discolours.  Then  ho  passes  the  bast 
under  a  toothed  knife,  which  is  easy  to  work,  and  goes  down  to  the 
village  with  his  bundle  of  discoloured  coarse  lHjre  with  a  certain  amount 
oi"  dried  sap  on  it  to  increase  the  weight.  lie  chooses  night  time  for 
Jlie  delivery,  firstly,  because  tho  acopiador  may  be  deceived  in  the 
<'<)Iour  npou  which  depends  the  selection  of  quality,  and  secondly,  iu 
order  that  the  fibre,  absorbing  the  clew,  may  weigh  heavier.  These  are 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  well  known  to  the  native. 

The  large  dealers  and  plantation  owners  use  every  effort  to  enforce 
the  use  of  knives  without  teeth,  so  that  the  fibre  may  be  iiuc,  perfectly 
('loan  and  white,  to  come  under  the  first  class  ;  the  native  opposes  this 
on  tlie  ground  that  he  losos  in  weight,  whilst  he  is  too  dull  to 
iippreciate  his  gain  in  higher  value.  For  instance,  presuming  the  first 
(jiiality  to  be  quoted  in  Alauila  (a)  $8. .50  per  picul  and  the  third  quality 
{(i)  S7.!^5,  even  though  the  first  class  basis  price  remained  firm,  tho  thinl 
class  price  would  fall  as  the  perceutage  of  third  class  quality  in  tho 
supplies  went  on  increasing. 

Here  and  there  are  to  bo  found  hemp  plants  which  give  a  whiter 
j'oio  than  others,  whilst  some  assert  that  there  are  three  or  four  kinds 
<>1  lienip  plant,  but,  in  general,  all  will  yield  commercial  first  class  hemp 
(Abaca  corricntejy  and  if  the  native  could  be  coerced  to  cut  the  plant 
'"t  niaturity — draw  the  fibre  under  a  toothless  knife  during  the  same 
*hiy  of  stripping  the  petioles — lodge  the  fibre  as  drawn  on  a  cleau  place, 
'^ihI  sun-dry  it  on  the  first  opportunity,  then  (the  })roprietors  and 
oealers  positively  assert)  the  output  of  third  quality  need  not  exceed 
^fvo  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produced.  Iu  short,  the  question  of 
'l^'^dity  in  Ahacd  has  vastly  less  relation  to  the  species  of  the  plant  than 
•^'  tho  care  taken  in  its  extract! ion  and  manipulation. 

I  was  present  in  the  Government  House  of  Albay  in  December, 
'^^^\  when  the  complaints  against  the  native  hemp-di-awers  wer(3 
''*-">;dly  stated  to  the  (Joveruor,  whose  authority  was  ap])ealed  to,  to 
'■""nuission  au  inspector  to  travel  about  the  province  and  put  pressure 
'^^'>  the  natives,  iu  the  ho])e  of  remedying  this  state  of  aflairs. 
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IMic  Cliincsc  very  actively  <'()1Iect  parcels  of  heiii])  rroiu  (lie  smalle^f, 
class  of  native  owners,  but  iliey  also  frequently  enter  into  contracts 
Avliich  bi'in<;'  discredit  to  tlie  T'e[Hita,tion  of  a  })rovincc  as  a,  lienip- 
prodncing  district.  Foi-  a.  small  svnn  in  casli,  a  Chinaman  acxpiiics 
fi'om  a  native  the  rigJit  to  woik  his  plantation  dnring  a  shoi't  jieriod. 
Jhiving  no  pi'ojnietary  intei'est  at  stake,  and  looking  only  to  his 
immediate  gain,  he  itidiscriminately  strips  ])lants,  regardless  of 
maturity,  and  the  })r()])erty  revei'ts  to  the  smaJl  owiu^r  in  a.  sorely 
dilapidated  condition.  Tlie  market  result  is,  that  although  the  iihr(^ 
dra,wn  may  ])e  white,  it  is  weak,  a,nd  dealings  with  tlu^  diinese  re((U!rc 
special  scrutiny. 

Each  lal)ourer  on  an  "  estate  "  (called  in  Alhny  Province^  Jjtte)  is 
remunerated  l)y  receiving  one-half  of  jill  the  iihre  lie  draAvs  :  the  otlicr 
half  l)eh)ngs  to  the  'Mate  "  owner.  The  share  (H)rresponding  to  the 
labourer  is  almost  iivvariably  delivered  at  the  same  time  to  the 
(employer,  who  ])urchases  it  at  tlie   crnrent  local    value — often   at  much 


In  sugar-planting,  as  no  sugar  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  lixcd 
grinding  season  of  the  year,  planters  have  to  advance  to  (heir  work- 
people during  tlie  whole  tvs'clve  months.  If,  after  so  advancing  during 
six  or  eight  months,  he  loses  baJf  or  more  of  his  cro])  by  natui-al  cjiusch, 
he  stands  a,  poor  (d!aiic(i  of  recovering  his  advances  of  that  yc;tr. 
There  is  no  such  risk  in  the  case  of  liemp  ;  when  a.  man  wants  money 
he  can  work  for  it,  and  ])ring  in  his  bundle  of  iibre  and  receive  his 
half-share  value. 

\n  jMaiiila,  the  exjiort  houses  estimate  the  prices  of  second  and 
third  qualities  l)y  a,  rebate  from  first  class  quality  ]>!'ice.  Thes(^  rate- 
!!ecessarily  fluctuate.  When  the  delivei'ies  of  second  n\\(\  t hiid  (pmlitlo 
go  on  increasing  in  theii'  pi'oportion  to  the  quantity  of  first  class  sent 
to  the  market,  the  rebate  for  lower  (pialities  on  the  basis  price  (Hrst 
class)  is  conse(pi(Mitly  augmented.  For  exa.inple,  in  tlie  subjoined 
estimate,  1  have  tnken  the  price  of  $8.50  ])er  picul  for  iirst  class,  with 
i1m;  rebates  of  7o  cents  for  second  class  and  §1.25  for  third  (dass.  H 
the  total  shipments  to  Manila  began  to  show  an  extraordinary  larao 
proportionat(!  increase  of  lower  qualities,  these  diiferences  of  [irices 
wouhl  be  made  wider,  and  in  this  manner  indirect  pressure  is  brought 
to  liear  upon  the  provincial  shippei's  by  increasing  their  interest  i" 
nsirig  every  eifbrt  to  send  as  nnudt  first  class  cniality  as  possible. 
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The  hilionr  of  yoiiii^  ])l{iTit-settini^  in  Albay  Provinec  miij  lie 
ca]cril{ite<l  @  $3  per  1,()()0  plants  ;  tlie  cost  of  shoots  two  feet  higli,  for 
])!ajitiiig  out,  is  from  50  eents  to  ouo  (h)lL*ir  ])er  100.  However,  as 
])roprietors  have  fr(Mnieiitly  hoeii  eheated  hy  iijitives  wlio,  havin<^ 
accepted  to  phiiit  out  the  huid,  have  not  (hi<^-  hok?s  sufficiently  deej)  and 
have  set  plants  without  roots,  it  is  now  custoniaiy^  in  Luzon  to  ])ay 
$10  per  100  live  ])huits,  to  he  coniited  at  the  time  of  full  growth,  or 
say  in  three  years,  in  lieu  of  paying  for  shoots  ajid  lahoni'  at  ilie  prices 
stated  above.     The  contractor,  of  course,  lives  on  lh(^  estate. 

In  virgin  soil,  2,t500  ])la,nts  wonhl  1x3  set  in  one  pisosoit  of  hind 
{ride  Alhay  land  measure,  at  ])age  333),  oi-  say  720  to  each  acre. 

A  hemp  ])ress  employing  60  men  and  hoys,  witli  wages  varving 
tVom  12^  to  50  cents  i)er  day,  should  tm-n  out  230  bales  })er  day. 
Freights  l>y  mail  steamer  to  Manila  in  the  year  1890  from  Alhay  ports 
beyond  the  San  Bernadino  Straits,  were  50  cents  per  bale  ;  from  porbs 
west  of  the  Straits,  37  J  cents  per  bale. 

In  the  extra(;tion  of  the  fibre  the  natives  woi-k  in  couples  ;  one 
man  strips  the  bast,  whilst  his  companion  draws  it  under  the  knife. 
A  fair  week's  work  for  a  couple,  including  selection  of  the  nuiture  plants 
jnid  felling,  would  be  about  300  lbs.  However,  the  labourer  is  not 
able  to  give  his  entire  a,ttention  to  fibre-drawing,  for  occasionally  a. 
day  has  to  be  spent  in  weeding  and  lu'iishwood  clearance,  but  his  lialf- 
>iiare  interest  covers  this  duty. 

The  iinest  quality  of  hemj)  is  jn-oduced  in  the  Islands  of  Leyte 
;nid  Marin(bique,  and  in  the  disti-icts  of  Sorsogon  and  Gilbat  of  the 
^''-•evince  of  Albay  (Luzon). 

Llie  whole  Province  of  All)ay  yields  annually  an  average  of  30,000 
'011^^  ;   it  is  the  most  impoi-tant  hem])  district  of  Luzon  Island. 

l*revious  to  the  year  1825,  the  ([uantity  of  hem|)  produced  in  these 
Inlands  was  insignilicant  ;  in  1810  it  is  s:iid  to  have  exceeded  8,500 
^oiis.  Tl)e  total  shipments  in  1870  amonnted  to  30,535  tons  ;  in  1871 
''>  -8,984  tons,  but  the  expoi-t  of  subsequent  years  has  largely  increased, 
<' H  will  be  seen  by  the  following  lignres,  viz.  : — 

I'orAT.  Hemp  Sfiipmf.xts   ix  tut:   Yraiis. 
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To,n.      ' 

Tnus. 

11,712 

7-0 'N.<. 

4'),  19  7 

Tons. 
49,'J34 
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Hemp  SiiirMEN^TS. 


Sftfp- 

IVtEXTS 
IN  THE 
YK.VR 


From 


1881   - 

41,535 

1882   - 

30,091 

188:-5  - 

40,113 

188-4   - 

43,260 

1885   - 

43,927 

1S8G  - 

39,268 

1387   - 

56,709 

1888   - 

71,381 

1889   - 

59,455 

Tims. 
12,771 

8,114 

0,567 

7,716 

8,214 

7,192 

7,663 

11,21>8 

11,616 


Tot  AT. 

.SHIP- 
MENTS. 


Tons. 
54,306 

44,205 

46,680 
50,976 
52,141 
46,460 
64,372 
82,679 
71,071 


Snrp- 

MKNTS 
IN  THfG 
YE  All 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Toriii. 

56,201 
68,256 
87,778 
70,174 
82,693 
93,595 
83,172 
102,721 


Tons. 
7,068 

11,087 

11,035 

10,010 

16,804 

10,445 

12,564 

10,034 


Total 
Hiiip- 

MKN'TH. 


Tom.- 
63,269 

79,313 

98,S13 
80,181 
99,497 

104,040 
95,7*5^) 

112,755 


Leytc  Ishiiid  ranks  second,  if  not  now  equal,  to  Albny  rrovinco  in 
ciuautify  of  hemp  production.  The  average  yield  per  annnn.i  durliiij^ 
the  years  1888  to  1897  inchisive,  was — in  the  Province  of  Caniarines 
vSnr  6,500  tons  and  in  Caniarines  Norte  2,500  tons,  tlie  hitter  ])eintj;  of 
inferior  qnahty  due,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  use  of  serrated  edged  knives  in 
the  extraction.  P^rom  Saniar  Island  hemp  is  sent  in  fair  quaidities  to 
Manila. 

From  Mindanao  Island  hemj)  is  forwarded  to  Cehi'i  for  shipniont 
with  that  grown  in  Cehu  Island  itself,  and  certain  deliveries  from 
I.eyte  ;  but  in  recent  years  the  supplies  to  Cehu  of  Leyte  hemp  have 
(proportionately  to  the  production)  fallen  off,  Manila  having  supersedol 
Cebu  as  the  market  for  a.  good  share  of  Leyte  deliveries. 

A  small  quantity  of  low  quality  hemp  is  produced  in  C'l'ipis 
Province  (Panay  Isbmd)  ;  collections  are  also  made  along  the  soul  li- 
en st  coast  of  Negros  Island  from  Dumaguete  northwards  and  in 
the  district  of  Mauban  ^  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Tayabas  Provnioo 
(Luzon  Island). 


»  A  large  proi)ortion  of  the  product  sent  from  Mauban  to  Manila  as  marketab.ti 
hemp'is  really  a  wild  hemp-iibre  locally  known  by  the  name  of  AUnmnay.  ^^  '"^ 
:i  worthless,  brittle  filament  which  has  all  the  external  appearance  of  marketah  o 
hemp.  A  sample  of  it  l)ro^Ae  as  easily  as  silk  thrca<l  l^ctween  my  fingers.  Its 
maximum  strength  is  calculated  to  be  one-fourth  of  hemp  fibre.  I  sawalet'*-' 
from  Mauban,  in  which  it  was  stated  thiit  the  recent  deliveries  from  that  place  to 
Manila  port  probably  contained  four-fifths  of  this  inferior  material 
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The  highest  Manihi  quotation  for  first  quality  hemp  (corrie?ite) 
during  the  years  1882  and  1896  inclusive,  was  $17*21 1  per  picul,  and 
the  lowest  in  llie  same  period  $6'0()  per  picul  (16  piculs  =  1  ton  ; 
2  piculs  =  1  bale),  whilst  specially  selected  lots  from  Sorsogon  and 
Marinduque  fetched  a  certain  advance  on  these  figures. 

Manila  export  firms  usually  admit  up  to  5°'^  of  low  quality  hemp 
in  a  parcel  delivered  as  first  class,  and,  if  the  amount  of  low  quality 
does  not  exceed  2°/^  in  a  lot  so  supplied,  a  premium  is  paid  for  this 
superior  proportion  of  ^^  Corrieiitcy 

The  subjoined  joro /or ma  Estimate  of  an  Albay  Estate,  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  result  of  the  venture. 

Alhay  Province  (local)  Land  Pleasure. 

I      Topou     =16  s(|uare  Brazas  =  53*776  English  square  yards. 
31 2^2   Topones  =     1  Pisoson  =  o,00()  square  Brazas. 

„  „       =     ]y  of  Quifion  =  2^  Cabanes  =  3*472  acres. 

EsrniATE  of  an  Abaca  (Hemp)  Plantation  in  All)ay  Province. 

500  Pisosones  :=-'  1,250  Cabanes  (==1,736  acres)  of  land,  over 
two  years  planted  with  shoots  and  therefore  ready  to  cut  in  one  year 
I'roiu  time  of  purchase.     No  ])loughing.     No  fallow  land. 

Each  Pis()son=2|^  Cal)anes  (=3*472  acres)  producing  per 
Hinium  10  piculs  of  Abacd  (==:  per  acre,  cwts.  3*60  =  yield  from  tiie 
K736  acres,  31 2|  tons)  =  total  output  5,000  piculs  =  2,500  bales  in 
iIk'  assumed  proportion  of — 

80'^  Corrientc.  ^^^  ,o  Scgunda.  lO^/o  Colorada. 

Shipment  by  steamer  from  Tobaco  to  Manila. 

I N  V E S  r E I )    C  AIM  T  A L . 

'■>()()  Pisosoncs  of  land  over  two  ye;irs  planted  (ai  $100         -  50,000  00 

^t()r(^  for  5,000  piculs  of  hem])  witli  ample  spare  space        -  3,0000^) 

^>:tl('  Press  and  Shed  for  pressing  100  ]>alcs  per  day    -          -  2,500  00 

■'l"t  of  l;ii)(l  for  Store  and  sun-dryiug  ground            -               -  700  00 

-  iiorses  aud  vehicle 300  00 

^'-leooverable  advances  to  100  men  (a::  say  $10           -          -  1,000  00 


Total  Invested  Capital  -         -  $57,500  00 


$ 

9t)0 

1,8()() 

00 

1,500 

00 

600 

00 

192 

00 
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4  Plantation  Overseers  @  $20  per  niontli  each 
Salai'ies  : — Maiia^^-er  (or   owiier\<i    living-  expenses  if  acting 
as  Manager)    ------ 

Enropean  Office  clerk  and  book-keeper     - 
2  Native  Storekee])ers  @  $30  and  $20  per  niontli 
respectively     ------ 

2  Native  Messengers  @  $8  pei-  niontli  each 
Labonr — for  pressing  2,500  Bales  @  18|  cents  (=H  I'eales) 

pins  2  mats   per  bale  (@  $1.75   per  100)   and    14  split 

rattans  per  bale  (@  $1.75  ])er  1,000)  -         _  ,  4(34  75 

Waste  in  shipper's  provincial  store  of   hemp,  mats,  rattans, 

and  divers  odd  expenses  -  _  „  _  15;]  5) 

Stolen  by  labonrers  on  the  plantation,  say  -  -  ^  200*  00 

Maintenance  or    Depreciation    of    Press   vahie  @   8'"',,-.   per 

annum  -  -  „  _  _  200  Oi? 

Fii'e  Insnrance  on    Stor(%  I>a.le  Press  and  Shed,  @  2^' o  o!5 

$5,500  -  .  -  -  .  -  pjo  00 

.Keep  of  2  horses,  per  annum  -  -  ~  -  9b  f)(' 

Travelling  ex])enses  about  the  j)rovince  _  -  „  200  00 

'Paxes  of  all  kinds  payablcj  to  the  Government         -  -       1,000  0>i^ 

Office  expenses,  telegi-ams,  posta.ges,  stationery,  etc.  -  -  150  Oo 

Freiglit  to  Manila  (a)  25  cents  per  picn!       -  _  -       1,250  00 

Loading  @  5  cents  per  l)ale       -  -  -  _  _  125  00 

Insurance  to   Manila  @    V",^  on    $:>1,200    (Manila   selling 

value,  ])lus  say  1 5^/o)        -  -  -  -  151)  -  ' 

Manila,  Broker's  connnission,  including  landing,  discharginji, 

etc.  @  2%  on  sale  value      -  -  -  .  511   2^ 

Maiula  storage  Qi)  ^>  cents  ])er  bale  per  montli,  say  for  half  a 

month  .-  -  -  „  ™  .  07    )  ' 


Total  JVork'uKj  CapUnl 


^9.750  (; 
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Sale  : — Half  of  the  a])ov^o  oiitpiit  of  5,000  pieuLs  belongs  to  the 
phiiiter  ;  tlie  other  half  is  piireluised  from  the  hibourers,  tlierefore, 
2,500  piciils  sold  thus  : — 

•i,000  pleuls  ((t)  $8.50  ;   250  piciils  @  $7w  5  ;  250  piciils  @ 

$7.25  -  -  -  -         -  .    20,750  00 

(jaiii  in  price  on  2,500  piculs   (labourers'  sliare)  l)Ought  (a), 

$1.50  per  picul  uiider  Manila,  market  price     -      -  -       3,750  00 

Manila  lirms  pay  $1  ])er  bale  for  pressiiii;-       .  -  _       2,500  00 

$27,000  00 


IvESl'LT. 

Sale  in  Manila  ^  -  -  -  .     $27,000 

Deduct  Workinii;  Expenses  _  .  ..  «  .  9,750 


=  25'7\  on  Total  Capital. 


During  the  <lecade  prior  to  tlie  commercial  depression  of  1884, 
enormous  sums  of  money  were  lent  by  foreign  lirms  and  wealthy  hemp 
st;t[)Icrs  to  the  small  produc(U's  against  deliveries  to  be  (di'ccted.  l>ut 
oxpcrience  has  proved  that  the  natives  have  not  sulFicient  sense  of  honour 
U)  endeavour  to  gradually  clear  off  their  (U^bls,  for,  on  delivery  of  the 
produce,  they  expect  to  be  again  ])aid  the  fidl  value  and  ])a,ss  ovcj- 
tlic  sums  long  due.  Hence,  capital  which  jnight  be  employed,  to 
tl>e  nuiiual  advantage  of  all  concerned,  is  now  })ai'[ially  witliheld. 
1  lie  nati\es  coni])lain  that  there  is  no  money,  whilst  t(i(3  collectors  lind 
th(;uise!ves  in  an  embai-rassed  position,  for  the  native  pi-efers  to  live  in 
nnsery  rather  than  woi'k  without  payment  beforehand.  Speaking  on 
this  s\d)3ect  w^itli  sevei-al  of  the  largest  Albay  sta|)lcrs,  one  of  them 
'^^'id  he  had  no  hope  whatever  of  recovering  one-half  of  his  loans. 

Fortunately  for  the  Philippines,  the  iibre  known  as  Manila,  hemp 
'^  a  speciality  oi'  the  Colony,  and  the  pros|)ect  of  over-pnxhnttion, 
'dniost  annihilating  profits  to  ])rodueers — as  in  the  sugar  colonies — i^ 
•^5  ])reseni  remote,  although  the  competition  with  other  fibre  is  severe. 
!■'  1881,  the  Abaca   plants   presented  to  the  Saigon  Botanical  Gardens 
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were  flourishing  during  the  management,  of  Mons.  Coroy,  but  happily 
for  this  Colony  the  experiment,  which  was  to  precede  the  introduction 
of  "  Manihi  Hemp '^  into  French  Cochin  China,  was  abandoned,  the 
plants  having  been  removed  by  tliat  gentleman's  successor.  In  1890 
*' Manila  Hemp"  was  cultivated  in  British  North  Borneo  by  the 
*'Labuk  Planting  Company,  Limited,"  and  the  fibre  raised  on  their 
estates    was     satisfactorily    reported     on    by     the     Roj)e     Works    in 


C  H  A  r  T  E  R     XVIII. 


COFFEE    {COFFEA    ARABIC  A). 

Coffee -PLANTiMo  was  coinmejicod  h\  the  Colony  early  Iii  the  present 
century.  A  few  of  tlic  original  plants  still  bear  fruit  each  year.  Up  to 
1889  plantation  owners  in  the  province  of  Batant^as  assured  me  that  the 
trees  possessed  by  their  grandfathers  were  still  flourishing,  whilst  it  is 
well  known  that  in  many  eofFee-producing  colonies  the  tree  bears  profir- 
ahly  only  up  to  the  25th  year,  and  at  the  30th  year  it  is  quite  exhausted. 
Uidess  somethiFn?"  be  done  to  revive  this  branch  of  ao'ricniture  it  seems 
as  if  coffee  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  these 
i^5la^(ls.  In  the  year  1891  the  crops  in  Lnzon  ])egan  to  fall  off  very 
considerably,  in  a  small  measure  due  to  the  trees  having  lost  their 
vigour,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a  worm  in  the  stems.  In 
1892-93  the  best  and  oldest-established  plantations  were  almost 
^nuiihilated.  Nothing  could  l)e  done  to  stop  the  scourge,  ajid  several 
<>f  the  wealthiest  coffee-owners,  personally  known  to  me,  plouglied  up 
i'leir  land  and  started  sugar-cane  growing  in  place  ol'  coffee. 

h\  1883  nearly  7,500  tons  of  coffee  were  shipped,  wliilst  in  iSOG 
JiS'i  total  export  did  not  reach  90  tons. 

The  best  Philippine  Coffee  comes  from  the  i^'ovinces  of  Ilatangas, 
b;i  Laguna  and  Cavite  (Lnzon  Island),  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
"<  mracolillo^  which  is  the  nearest  shape  to  the  Mocha  bean  and  the 
^'i'>>t  esteemed.     The  Batangas  coffee  centre  is  Lipa. 

The  most  inferior  Philippine  coffee  is  produced  in  Mindanao  Island, 
^«id  is  sent  np  to  Manila  containing  a  quantity  of  rotten  beniis.  It 
^''■'ii^equently  always  fetches  a  lower  price  than  Manila  (Luzon)  coffee, 
^'^'i'icli  is  highly  prized  in  the  market. 
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3[anila  Qitotat ions  for  the  two  qimUiies, 
Average  Prices  throughout  tlie  Years 


Per  Picul.'^ 


18S2.         1883.         188-1.         1885.        188G.         1887.         1888.         :890.         1891 


Manila  (Luzon) 

Coffee 


Mindanao  Coffee 


%  ds. 

$  cfs. 

$  cfs. 

$  cts. 

5t^  cfs. 

$  cfs. 

t  cis. 

$   Cfs, 

10  25 

12  00 

12  68 

12  00 

12  17 

26  14 

21  47 

31  00 

D  30 

10  00 

12  00 

9  87 

9  56 

19  50 

lion  I. 

20  34 

25  80 

*  133/.  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


30  50 
21  iO 


Quotations  later  than  1891  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  in  the 
above  table  of  comparison,  as,  due  to  the  extremely  small  quantity  pro- 
duced, almost  fancy  prices  ruled  since  that  date.  In  1896,  for  instance, 
the  market  price  ran  up  to  $35  per  picul,  whilst  some  small  parcels 
exchanged  hands  at  a  figure  so  capriciously  high  that  it  cannot  ho 
taken  as  a  quotation.. 

Coffee  Shipments. 


Year. 

Tons. 

1888 

Year. 

1856 

- 

. 

437 

- 

1865 

- 

- 

2,350 

1889 

- 

1871 

- 

- 

3,335 

1890 

. 

1880 

- 

- 

5,059 

1891 

- 

1881 

- 

- 

5,383 

1892 

- 

1882 

- 

- 

5,052 

1893 

- 

1883 

, 

- 

7,451 

1894 

• 

1884 

- 

- 

7,252 

1895 

- 

1885 

-. 

- 

5,209 

1896 

- 

1886 

- 

- 

7,337 

1897 

- 

1887 

- 

- 

4,998 

Tons. 


- 

6,702 

- 

5,841 

- 

4,796 

- 

2,869 

.. 

1,326 

- 

307 

- 

309 

- 

194 

- 

89 

~ 

136 

I  have  investigated  the  system   of  Cotree   growing  and  trading  ns 
all  the   Luzon   districts,  and   I  find  it    impossible  to  draw  up  a  eoneci 
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geiicnil  estimate  showing  the  nctt  cost  laid  down  in  ManiLa  market. 
The  manner  of  acquiring  the  produce  and  tiie  conditions  of  purchase 
vary  so  greatly,  and  are  subject  to  so  many  peculiar  local  circumstances, 
that  only  an  approximate  computation  can  l)e  arrived  at. 

Some  of  the  provincial  collectors  have  jilautations  of  their  own 
property — others  have  not,  whilst  none  of  them  depend  entirely  upon 
the  produce  of  their  own  trees  for  fulfilling  the  contracts  in  the  capital 
About  tlie  month  of  March,  after  the  crop  is  got  in,  they  distribute 
money  as  advances  against  the  succeeding  harvest  among  the  poorer 
natives  Vvdio  have  patches  of  coffee  plantation,  and  who,  like  all  their 
race,  like  to  live  in  anticipation  of  their  means. 

The  rate  per  picul  of  coffee  for  advances  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
competition  amongst  the  collectors  in  the  same  locality.  If  coffee  has 
just  been  worth  about  $11  per  picul  in  Manila,  money  for  tbc  next 
crop  might  be  loaned  at  say  $7  to  $S  per  picul,  and  the  provincial 
dealer  has  to  take  his  chance.  The  cost  of*  transport  to  Manila  from 
the  Luzon  districts  is  about  50  cents  per  picul  ($8  per  ton),  and  be  may 
barely  recover  his  advances  when  the  crop  is  gathered  in  December  and 
January  following,  or  he  may  (unless  he  luis  mortgaged  or  sold  his 
stocks  beforehand)  make  a  small  fortune,  as  in  the  1886  cro{),  when 
Manila,  coffee  reached  $31  per  picul  and  tben  declined  very  gradiuilly. 

In  {lie  case  of  liemp,  it  has  l)een  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter 
tliat  tlic  business  gives  about  2o°  q  profit  to  the  estate  owner  and 
dealer  when  intelligently  managed.  Coffee,  however,  is  a  much  more 
lUictuating  concern,  as  the  purchase  rate  (although  pcrliaps  low)  is 
determined  out  of  season  several  months  before  it  is  seen  liow  the 
market  vv'iil  stand  for  the  sale  of  that  colfee  ;  in  hemp  ti^uisactions 
(tlicre  ])eiiig  practically  no  season  for  hemp)  the  purcliase  money  need 
ouly  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  produce  l)y  the  labourer  at  rates 
pro])ortionate  to  Mjinibi  prices,  unless  the  dealer  be  simply  a  speculator, 
ni  wlii(di  case,  liaving  contracted  in  Manila  to  deliver  at  a  price,  he 
must  advance  to  secure  deliveries  to  fiilfil  his  contract.  Tiierefore,  iu 
(toffee,  a  provincial  collector  may  lose  something  in  tlie  totjil  year's- 
transactions  or  he  nuiy  make  an  enornrous  proht,  IE  he  works  with  his 
own  capital.  If  he  Ixrrrows  the  ca.pital  from  Manila  dealers — middle-^ 
uieu — as  is  often  the  case,  then  he  nuiy  make  a  fortune  for  i)is  Manila 
H'iends,  or  he  may  lose  another  year's  interest  on  the  borrowed  funds 
^^'li'.ch  he  cannot  at  once  reimburse. 

Y  2 
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In  Cavite  Province  districts  there  is  another  way  of  negotiating 
coffee  speculations.  The  dealer,  with  capital,  advances  at  say  $6  or  $7 
per  picul  "on  joint  account  up  to  Manila."  The  plantation  owner 
then  binds  himself  to  deliver  so  many  piculs  of  coffee  of  the  next 
gathering,  and  the  difference  between  the  advance  rate  and  the  sale 
price  in  Manila  is  divided  between  the  two,  after  the  capitalist  has 
deducted  the  charges  for  transport,  packing,  commission  in  Manila,  etc. 
All  the  risk  is,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  for  if  the  crop 
fails,  the  small  plantation  owner  has  no  means  of  refunding  the  advance. 

On  a  carefully  managed  plantation,  a  caban  of  land  (8,000  square 
Spanish  yards)  is  calculated  to  yield  10*4:0  piculs  (^=  13  cwt.)  of  clean 
coffee,  or  say  9  cwt.  1  quarter  1 1  lbs.  per  acre.  The  selling  value  of 
a  plantation,  in  full  growth,  is  about  $250  per  caban,  or  say  $180  per 
acre.     Since  1896  this  land  value  is  nominal. 

The  trees  begin  to  give  marketable  coffee  in  the  fourth  year  of 
growth,  and  flourish  best  in  hilly  districts  and  on  high  lands,  where  the 
roots  can  be  kept  dry,  and  where  the  average  temperature  does  not 
exceed  70°  Fahr.  Caracolillo  is  found  in  greater  quantities  on  th(3 
highest  declivities  facing  East,  where  the  morning  sun  evaporates  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  the  previous  night's  dew. 

In  the  Prov^ince  of  Cavite  there  appears  to  be  very  little  system  in 
the  culture  of  the  coffee  tree.  There  is  little  care  taken  in  the 
selection  of  shading  trees,  and  pruning  is  much  neglected.  Neverthe- 
less, very  fine  coffee  is  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Indaii, 
Silan,  Alfonso,  and  Amadeo.  Batangas  coffee  has  the  best  reputation 
in  Maniki,  hence  the  Indan  product  is  sometimes  brought  to  that 
market  and  sold  as  Batangas  coffee. 

In  Batangas  the  coffee  plant  is  usually  shaded  by  a  tree  called 
Madre  Cacao  {Gliricidia  jnacnlata).  On  starting  a  plantation,  thin 
tree  is  placed  in  rows,  each  trunk  occupying  one  Spanish  yard,  and 
when  it  has  attained  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  the  coffee  shoot  is 
planted  at  each  angle.  Between  the  third  and  eighth  years  of  growth, 
every  alternate  shading  tree  and  coffee  plant  is  removed,  as  more  space 
for  development  becomes  necessary.  The  coffee  phmts  are  pruned  from 
time  to  time,  and  on  no  account  should  the  branches  be  allowed  to  hniii^' 
over  and  meet.  Around  the  wealthy  town  of  Lipa,  some  of  the  many 
coffee  estates  were  extremely  well  kept  up,  with  avenues  crossing  the 
plantations  in  different  directions. 
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At  the  end  of  eight  years,  more  or  less,  Jiecorduig  to  how  the 
quality  of  soil  and  the  situation  have  influenced  the  <levelopmcnt,  there 
would  remain  say  about  2,400  plants  in  each  enbjui  of  land,  or  1,728 
plants  per  aero.  Comparing  this  Avith  tlie  yield  per  acre,  each  tree 
would  therefore  give  9*69  ounces  of  marketahle  coffee,  whilst  in  Peru, 
where  the  coffee  tree  is  planted  at  an  elevation  of  five  to  six  thonsand 
feet  above  sea  level,  each  tree  is  said  to  yield  one  pound  weight  of  beans. 

Tn  the  riiilippines,  the  fresh  ripe  berries,  Vvdicn  tlioroughly  sun- 
dried,  lose  an  avera,ge  weight  of  52°/o  moisture. 

The  sun-dried  l)erries  ready  for  pounding  (husking)  give  an 
average  of  33*70  of  their  Aveight  in  marketable  coffce-b(3aus. 

For  those  Avho  intend  visiting  the  coffee  distiicrs  to  purchase  for 
shipment,  it  may  be  useful  to  have  the  following  d'lta  in  Philippine 
reckoning: — It  takes  eight  eabanes  mcasuio  (judc  page  318)  of 
fresh  picked  ripe  berries  to  turn  out  one  ])icul  weight  of  clean  beans. 

The  cost  to  the  owner  of  liaving  the  phuitjition  looked  after  and 
the  fruit  gathered,  is  one-half  of  the  produce,  which,  hovrever,  almost 
invariably  becomes  his  again,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  has  i!  ivaiiced  against  it 
during  the  year. 

Supposing  the  average  selling  price  of  colfee  in  M:inila  to  be  $11 
per  picul,  the  nett  profit  to  the  capitalist //yo^^Yr  may  be  taken  at  about 
18°/Qupon  his  total  invested  and  Avorking  capital,  allowance  being  made 
lor  the  fact  that  one  year  in  every  five  gives  a  short  crop,  due  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  to  climatic  variations,  but,  in  either  case, 
nievitable  ;  therefore,  it  pays  better  to  collect  coffee  from  tlie  very  small 
groAvers  rather  than  sink  capital  in  large  estates. 

The  coffee  plant  imperatively  recpiires shade  and  moistine,  and  over- 
pruning  is  prejudicial.  If  alloAved  to  run  to  its  natural  height,  it  Avould 
groAv  np  to  15  to  25  feet  high,  but  it  is  usually  kept  at  7  to  10  feet. 
Ihe  leaves  are  evergreen,  very  shining,  ol)long,  leathery,  and  much 
icsemble  those  of  the  common  laurel.  Tlie  flowers  are  small,  and 
<'luster  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  somcAvhat  similar  to  the 
Spanish  jasmine,  and  being  snoAv-Avhite,  the  eflect  of  a  coffee  plantation 
'^  bloom  is  delightful,  whilst  the  odonr  is  fragrant.  The  fruit,  Avheu 
^pe,  IS  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour,  and  the  ordinary  coffee  berry  contains 
Wo  semi-elliptic  seeds  of  a  horny  or  cartilaginous  nature  glued  together 
'^  enveloped  in  a  coriaeeous  membrane  ;  Avhen  this  is  removed,  each 
^'^eed  IS  found  covered  with  a  silver-grey  pellicle. 
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The  Caracolillo  coffee  berrj  contains  only  one  seed,  with  a  fiirroAv 
in  the  direction  of  the  k>ng  axis,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a  geminous  seed,  with  an  inclination  to  open  out  on  one  side. 

In  Arabia  Fehx,  where  coffee  was  first  phinted  in  the  15th  century, 
and  its  (;uU,ivation  is  still  extensive,  the  collection  of  the  fruit  is  effected 
l)j  spreading  ch)ths  under  the  trees,  from  which,  on  being  violently 
shaken,  the  ripe  berries  fall,  and  arc  then  placed  upon  niats  to  dry,  after 
which,  the  beans  are  pressed  out  under  a  heavy  roller. 

In  the  Philippines,  women  and  children — sometimes  men — go  into 
the  plantations  with  baskets,  and  pick  the  berries  from  the  trees.  The 
fruit  is  then  heaped,  and  in  a  few  days,  washed,  so  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  pulp  is  got  rid  of.  Then  they  are  dried  and  pounded  in  a  mortar 
until  the  inner  meml)rane  and  pellicle  are  separated,  and  these  are  win- 
nowed from  the  clean  beim,  Avhich  constitutes  the  coffee  of  commerce, 
and  is  sent  in  bags  to  Manila  for  sale. 

The  Philippine  plantations  .^i:lvo  only  one  crop  yearly,  whilst  in  the 
West  Indies,  beans  of  unequal  ripeness  are  tobe  found  during  eight  month;^ 
of  the  twelve,  and,  in  P>r;izil,  there  are  three  gatherings  annually. 

The  seed  of  the  'f  OJizVCCO  plant  {Nicotlana  tahacivni),  was  among 
the  many  novelties  introduced  into  the  Philippines  from  Mexico  by 
Spanish  missionaries,  soon  after  the  possession  of  the  Colony  by  the 
Spaniards  was  an  accomplished  fact.  From  this  Colony  it  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  16th  or  17th  ceutury  into  the  South  of  Cliina, 
where  its  use  was  so  much  abused,  that  the  sale  of  this  so-called  noxious 
article  was,  for  a  long  time,  prohilnted  under  penalty  of  death. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  but  little  direct 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Tobacco  question  by  the  Government,  who 
only  nominally  held,  but  did  not  assert,  the  exclusive  right  of  traffic  \\^ 
this  article.  At  length,  in  the  year  1781,  during  the  Governor-General- 
ship  of  Jose  Basco  y  Vargas  (a  naval  officer),  the  cultivation  and  sale 
of  tol)acco  was  formally  decreed  a  State  monopoly,  which  lasted  up  to 
tlie  end  of  the  year  1882.  In  tlie  meantime,  it  became  an  important 
item  of  public  revenue.  In  1882,  the  proffts  on  the  Tobacco  Monopoly 
amounted  to  half  the  Colony's  Budget  expenditure. 

A  few  years  l)efore  that  date,  a  t'oreign  Company  offered  to  gua- 
rantee the  Budget  (then  ahout  $15,000,000),  in  exchange  for  the 
Tobacco  Monopoly,  but  the  proposal  was  not  entertained,  although  n^ 
that  same  year  the  Treasury  deficit  amounted  to  $2,000,000. 
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By  Eojal  Decree  of  1st  July,  1844,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  firm  of  O'Shea  &  Co,,  renthig  to  them  the  Monopoly,  Init  it 
was  suddenly  rescinded.  The  annnal  profits  from  tobacco  to  the 
Government  at  that  date  Avere  abont  §2,500,000. 


Year. 


1840  - 

1845  . 

1850  - 

1855  - 

1859  - 

1860  - 


Government 
*K0FiT  ON'  Tobacco. 


$2,123,505  I 
2,570,679  I 
3,036,611  I 
3,721,168  i 
4,932,463 
over  5,000,000 


A  bale  of  tobacco  contains  4,000  leaves  in  40  bundles  Qnanos)  of  100  leaves  each. 

In  the  financial  year  1868-1869,  tlie  figures  stood  thus,  viz.  :— 
Leaf  and  (Manila)  Manufactured  Tobacco  -         -  $6,717,635 
25,000  quintals  (cwts.)  exported  to  Spain  @  $20      2,000,000 


Less  Working  Expenses,  waste,  wrecks,  etc. 
Net  profit  to  the  Treasury  - 


$8,717,635 

-  3,487,054 

-  $5,230,581 


The  classification  of  the  deliveries  depended  on  the  district  where 
the  crop  was  raised  and  the  length  of  the  leaf. 

Accordiuo^  to  Art.  9°  of  the  "  Real  Instruccion,"  dated  2nd  December, 
1S58,  the  following  tariff  was  established,  viz.  : — ■ 


District. 

Per  (Cwt.)  Dale. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4th  Clas 

$    rts. 

$    rts. 

$   rts. 

$    rt.: 

t-agayan  and  Isabela,     - 

9  00 

4  00 

1  70 

0  60 

Kueva  Ecija          «          ,         - 

6  00 

3  45 

1  20 

0  45 

Union,  Abra  and  Cayau 

7  00 

3  70 

1  45 

0  45 
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The  tobacco  trade  beiu^  also  a  Governineiit  concern  in  Spain, 
this  Colony  was  under  an  obligation  to  supply  the  Peninsula  State 
Factories  with  90,000  quintals  (cwts.)  of  tobacco  leaf  per  aniuim. 

Government  Monopoly  was  in  force  in  Luzon  Island  only.  The 
tobacco  districts  of  tliat  isbind  were  Cagayau  Valley  (which  conipriscs 
La  Isabela),  La  Union,  El  Abra,  I  locos  Sur  y  Norte  and  Nueva  Ecija. 
In  no  other  part  of  Luzon  was  tobac<*o  planting  allowed,  except 
for  a  short  period  on  the  Caraballo  range,  inhabited  by  undomesticated 
mountain  tribes,  upon  whom  prohibition  would  have  been  difficult  to 
enforce.  In  1842  the  Igorrotes  were  allowed  to  plant,  and,  in  the  year 
1853,  the  Government  collection  from  this  source  amounted  to  25,(X)0 
bales  of  excellent  quality.  The  total  population  of  these  districts  was, 
in  1882  (the  last  year  of  Monopoly),  about  785,000. 

The  Visayas  Islands,  or  South  Philippines,  were  never  under  the 
Monopoly  system.  The  natives  there  were  free  to  raise  tobacco  or 
other  crops  on  their  land.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  tobacco 
planting  attracted  general  attention  in  Visayas.  Government  Factories 
or  Collecting  Centres  were  estaldished  there  for  classifying  nud  storing 
su(di  tobacco  as  the  Visayos  cared  to  bring  in  for  sale  to  the  State,  but 
the  Southern  planters  were  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce  privately 
or  in  the  public  markets.  They  also  dis})osed  of  hirge  quantities  by 
contraband  to  the  Luzon  Island  Provinces.^ 

Antique  Province  never  yieh'ied  more  tobacco  than  what  could  !)C 
consumed  locally,  but,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  higher  prices,  aji 
enthusiastic  Governor,  Manuel  Iturriaga,  encouraged  the  growers,  in 
1843,  to  send  a  trial  parcel  to  the  Government  Collectors  ;  it  wasr^, 
however,  unclassed  and  rejected.  In  1841  the  Antique  tobacco  crop 
was  valued  at  $80,000. 

Mindoro,  Lucban,  and  Marinduquc  Islands  produced  tobacco  hall 
a  century  ago,  and  in  1846  tlie  (k)verjiment  established  a  Collectuig 
Factory  in  Mindoro,  but  the  abrses  and  cruelty  of  the  officials  towards 
the  natives,  to  force  them  to  bring  in  their  croj)s,  almost  extinguished 
this  class  of  husbandry. 

During  the  period  of  Monopoly  in  the  Luzon  districts,  the 
production  was  very  carefully  regulated  by  the  Home  Government,  by 
enactments   revised  from   time   to   time,  called  "General   Instructioi^^^ 


1   Vide   Instructions  re  CoTitrabaiul  from  the  Treasury  Superintendent,  Juan 
Manuel  de  la  Matta,  to  the  "  InteEdcutc  de  Visayas"  in  1843. 
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for  the  Direction,  Adiniuistnition  aiul  Control  of  the  Goveriiincut 
Monopolies."  Compulsory  labour  wiis  jiuthorized,  and  those  natives  in 
tbe  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  IsIjiikI  who  wished  to  till  the  land 
(the  property  of  the  State), — for  title  deeds  were  almost  unknown  and 
never  jipplied  for  by  tlio  natives — were  compelled  to  give  preference  to 
tobacco.  In  fact,  no  other  crops  were  allowed  to  be  raised.  Moreover, 
tbcy  were  not  permitted  to  peacefully  indulge  their  indolent  nature — to 
s<irape  up  the  earth  ;uul  plant  when  and  v/hcre  tliey  liked  for  a  mere 
subsistence.  Each  family  was  coerced  into  contracting  Avith  the 
Government  to  raise  4,000  plants  per  anmun,  subject  to  a  fine  in  tlie 
event  of  failure.  The  planter  liad  to  deliver  into  the  State  stores  all 
the  tobacco  of  his  crop — not. a  siuglje  k^if  could  lie  reserve  for  his 
private  (consumption . 

Lands  left  uncultivated  could  be  appropriated  by  the  Government, 
Avho  put  their  own  nominees  to  work  them,  jind  he  who  had  come 
to  consider  himself  owner,  by  mere  undisturbed  possession,  lost  the 
usufruct  and  all  other  rights  for  tliree  years.  His  right  to  the  land,  in 
fact,  was  not  freehold,  but  tenure  by  villein  socage. 

Emigrants  were  sent  north  from  the  west  coast  provinces  of 
North  and  South  Ilocos.  The  first  time  I  Avent  up  to  Cagayau,  about 
200  emigrant  families  were  taken  on  board  our  vessel  at  Is^orth  Ilocos, 
cm  route  for  the  tobacjco  districts,  and  appeared  to  be  as  ha})py  as  other 
natives  in  general.  They  were  well  su[)plied  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  comfortably  lodged  on  their  arrival  at  the  Port  of  Aparri. 

In  the  Government  Regulations  referred  to^  tlie  old  law  of 
Charles  111.,  which  enacted  that  a  native  coidd  not  be  responsil)le  at 
law  for  a  del)t  exceeding  $o,  was  revived,  and  those  emigrants  Avho  had 
debts  were  oidy  required  to  liquidate  them  out  of  their  earnings  in  the 
tobacco  district  up  to  that  legal  maximum  value. 

As  soon  as  the  native  growers  were  settled  on  their  binds,  their 
condition  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  A  IS'ueva  Iv.^ija  land 
owner  and  tobacco  grower,  in  a  letter  to  El  Liberal  (Madrid)  in 
1H80,  depicts  the  situation  in  the  following  terms: — The  planter,  he 
••^ays,  was  only  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco  of  his  own  crop  inside  the 
aerating  sheds  which  were  usually  erected  on  the  fields  under  tilth.  If 
ho  happened  to  be  caught  by  a  carabineer  only  a  few  steps  outside  the 

InHrvcc'ion.  (general  jjara  la  Direccion,  Administracwn  y  Intervcncton  de  Ian 
Jientas  JMancadas,  1849. 
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shed  with  a  cigar  hi  lils  mouth,  he  was  fined  $2 — if  a  cigarette,  50  cciit.s 
• — and  adding  to  tlicso  siiias  the  costs  of  tlie  conviction,  a  cigar  of  his 
own  crop  came  to  cost  him  $7.37i  and  a  cigarette  $L87|.  The  fines 
in  Nueva  Ecija  amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  $7,000  on  a 
population  of  170,000.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  native  grower  was 
subject  to  domiciliary  search  for  concealed  to])acco — his  trunks, 
fiumiture  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  dwelling  ^vere  ransacked. 
He  and  all  his  family — wife  and  daughters — were  personally  examined  : 
and  often  an  irate  Imshaiid,  father  or  brother,  goaded  to  indignation  by 
the  indecent  luimilijition  of  his  kinswoman,  would  lay  hands  on  his 
bohie-kuife    and    bring    matters   to   a  bloody   crisis  with    his    w^antoii 

persecutors •    ♦    .    .    .     The  leaves  were  carefully 

selected,  and  only  such  as  came  under  classification  were  pai<l  for  to  th<' 
grower.  The  rejected  bundles  vrere  not  returned  to  him,  l)ut  bniiit — 
a  despairing  sacrifice  to  the  toiler  !  The  Cabczas  de  Barangai/  (vide 
page  245)  had,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  hard  laljour,  to  see  tliat 
the  families  fulfilled  their  onc^rous  contract — corporal  punishment, 
imprisonment  and  amercement  resulted — of  frequent  occurrence  were 
those  fearful  scenes  which  cuhninated  in  riots  such  as  those  of  IIocos  in 
1807  and  1814,  when  many  Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  natives' 
resentment  of  their  oppression. 

Palpable  injustice  too  was  imposed  by  the  Goverimient  with  respect 
to  the  payments.  Tlie  Treasury  paid  loyally  for  many  years,  l)ut  as 
generation  succeeded  generation,  and  the  native  growers'  families  came 
to  feel  themselves  attached  to  the  soil  they  cultivated,  the  Treasury, 
reposing  on  the  security  of  this  constancy,  no  longer  kept  to  the 
compact.  The  officials  failed  to  pay,  with  punctuality,  to  the  growers 
the  contracted  value  of  the  deliveries  to  the  State  stores.  They  required 
exactitude  from  the  native — the  Government  set  the  exanq)le  of 
remissness.  The  consequence  was  appalling.  Instead  of  money, 
Treasury  Notes  were  given  them,  and  speculators  of  the  lowest  typ^ 
used  to  scour  the  tobacco-growing  districts  to  buv  up  this  paper  at  an 
enormous  discount.  The  misery  of  the  natives  was  so  distressing,  the 
distrust  of  the  Government  so  radicate,  and  tlie  want  of  means  ol 
existence  so  urgent,  that  they  were  wont  to  yield  their  claims  for  ni\ 
insignificant  relative  specie  value.  The  speculators  held  the  bonds  for 
realization  some  day  ;  the  total  amount  due  by  the  Government  at  one 
time  exceeded  $1,500,000.     Once  the  Treasury  was   so  hard  pressed 
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for  funds,  tliat  the  tobacco  ready  in  Manila  for  shipment  to  Spain 
had  to  1)0  sold  on  the  spot  and  the  90,000  quintals  could  not  1)0  sent — 
hence  purchases  of  Philippine  to'oacco  had  to  bo  made  by  tender  in 
London  for  the  S[)aiiisli  factories. 

At  length,  during  the  (xovernment  of  General  Donungo  Moriones 
(1877-1880),  it  was  resolved  to  listen  to  the  over\Yhelming  complaints 
from  tlie  iS^orth,  and  pay  up  to  date  in  coin.  But,  to  do  this,  Spain, 
always  in  a  state  of  chronic  l:»ankruptcy,  had  to  resort  to  an  abominable 
measure  of  disloyalty.  The  funds  of  the  Deposit  liank  {Caja  de 
Depositos)  were  arl)itrarily  appropriated,  and  the  deposit  notes  bearing 
8'7q  interest  per  annum,  held  by  private  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
Government  clerks,  etc-.,  were  dishonoured  at  due  date.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  clamoio'  on  tlie  part  of  those  individuals  whose  term  of  service 
iKid  ceased  (j^csantcs^^  and  who,  on  their  return  to  Spain,  naturally 
wished  to  take  their  accumulated  savings  v.'ith  them.  The  Governor- 
General  had  no  other  recourse  open  to  him  i>ut  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  old  positions,  on  his  own  responsibility,  pending  the  financial  crisis 
and  the  receipt  of  instru^^tions  from  tlie  Government  at  Madrid. 

As  already  stated,  the  Goverinnent  Monopoly  ceased  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1882,  when  t\\G  tol)acco  cultivation  and  trade  were  handed 
over  to  private  enterprise.  At  that  date  there  were  five  Government 
Ci,;^;ir  and  Cigarette  Factories,  viz.  : — Malabon,  Arroceros,  Meisig,  El 
^orUii  a'ld  Cuvite,  giving  employment  to  about  20,000  operatives. 

For  a.  long  time  the  c[uestion  of  {ibolishing  tlie  Monopoly  had 
boon  ^ie^;ated,  and  ]>y  lloyal  C)rderof  20th  May,  1879,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  convenience  of  renting  out  the  tobacco 
traffic.  The  natives  were  firmly  opposed  to  it ;  they  dreaded  the 
prospect  of  the  provinces  ])ein.g  overrun  by  a  band  of  licensed  perse- 
cutors, and  of  the  two  evils  they  preferred  State  to  private  Monopoly. 
Warm  discussions  arose  for  and  against  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Manila  newspapers.  The  "  Consejo  de  Filipinas,"  in  Madrid,  gave  a 
favoura])le  report  dated  12th  May,  1879,  and  published  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette,  13th  July,  1879.  The  clergy  defeated  the  proposal  by  the 
Corporatioivs  of  Friars  jointly  presenting  a  Memorial  against  it — • 
2uid  it  was  thenceforth  abandoned.  The  Tobacco  Monopoly  was  tho 
l^^i'gest  source  of  pu])lie  revenue,  hence  the  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
f''ee  tnule  and  the  delay  in  granting  it.  There  existed  a  possibility 
or  the   Treasury   sustaining  an   immense   and   irretrievable    loss,  for  a 
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return  to  Monopoly,  after  free  tnide  bad  been  allowed,  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  tbougbt  of.  It  was  tlien  a  safe  income  to  the 
Government,  and  it  was  feared,  bj  many,  tliat  the  industry,  by  free 
labour,  wonld  considerably  fall  off. 

Up  to  within  a  year  of  the  abolition  of  Monopoly,  a  very  good 
smokeable  cigar  could  be  purchased  in  the  estancos  *  from  one  half- 
penny and  upwards,  but  as  soon  as  the  free  trade  project  was  definitely 
decided  upon,  the  Government  factories,  in  order  to  Avork  off  their  old 
stocks  of  inferior  leaf,  filled  the  estancos  with  cigars  of  the  worst  quality. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer-General  at  the  time  of  this  reform 
entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  respecting  tlie  rush  which  would  be 
made  for  the  Government  brands,  and  the  general  public  were  led  to 
believe  that  a  scarcity  of  manufactured  tobacco  would,  for  some 
months,  at  least,  follow  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  this  article. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  Government  stocks  sold  at  auction  aroused 
competition  and  fetched  unusually  high  ])rices  at  the  close  of  1882,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  2o/- 
per  cwt.  being  realized  over  the  upset  prices.  However,  the  Treasurer- 
General  was  carried  too  far  in  his  expectations.  He  was  unfortiuiatcly 
induced  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  Government  manufactured  tobacco 
in  anticipation  of  high  offers,  the  result  being  an  immense  loss  to  the 
Treasury,  as  only  a  part  was  placed,  with  difficulty,  at  low  prices,  and 
the  remainder  shipped  to  Spain.  In  January,  1883,  the  stock  of  tobacco 
in  Government  hands  amounted  to  about  100  tons  of  1881  crop, 
besides  the  whole  crop  of  1882.  Little  by  little,  throughout  tlie  year, 
the  upset  prices  had  to  be  lowered  to  draw  buyers.  On  the  29th  oi 
December,  1883,  a  Government  sale  by  auction  was  announced  at  50°  ^ 
reduction  on  their  already  low  prices,  but  the  demand  was  still  very 
meagre.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  1884,  the  Government  got  rid  of  the 
bulk  of  tlieir  stock,  the  balance  being  shipped  to  the  mother  country. 
The  colonial  authorities  continued  to  pay  the  ancient  Tobacco  tribute 
to  Spain,  and  the  first  contract,  with  this  object,  was  made  during  that 
year  with  a  pi  hate  company  for  the  supply  of  about  2,750  tons. 

During  the  first  year  of  Free  Trade,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories 
were  rapidly  started  in  Manila  and  the  provinces,  but  up  to  1897  only 
.some  eight  or  ten  factories  had  improved  tlie  (|uality  of  the  maim- 
factured   article,    whilst    prices    have    risen    so    considerably   that   the 
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general  public  have  probably  lost  by  the  reform.  Cigars,  like  those 
sold  in  the  cstancos  in  1881,  cannot  now  be  got  so  good  for  the  same 
price,  but  at  higher  prices  much  better  brands  are  offered. 

A  small  tax  on  the  cigar  and  tobacco  leaf  trade,  officially 
announced  in  Augnst,  1883,  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  causing  the 
closure  of  some  of  the  very  small  manufactories,  and  reduced  the 
probability  of  a  large  over-supply  of  an  almost  worthless  article. 

Export  houses  continued  to  make  large  sliipments  of  leaf  tobacco 
and  cigars  until  the  foreign  markets  were  glntted  with  Philippine 
tobacco  in  1883,  and  in  the  following  years  the  export  somewhat 
decreased. 

The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  total  shipments  of  this  product 
during  and  after  the  period  of  Monopoly. 


Tobacco  and  Cigau  Shipments. 


Year. 

CiGxiRS. 

Leaf. 

7hn..9, 

Year. 

Cigars. 

Leaf. 

Tliouscmds. 

TJumt^arids. 

Tons. 

i>r  1880 

82,783 

8,657 

1889 

121,674 

10,161 

0)     $     1 

^  %"     1881 

89,502 

7,027 

1890 

109,636 

8,952 

'^.5  I  1882 

103,597 

6,195 

1891 

97,740 

9,803 

1883 

190,079 

7,267 

1892 

137,059 

12,714 

1884 

125,091 

7,181 

1893 

137,458 

11,534 

1885 

114,821 

6,799 

1894 

137,877 

9,545 

1886 

102,717 

6,039 

1895 

164,430 

10,368 

1887 

99,562 

4,841 

1896 

183,667 

10,986 

1888 

109,109 

10,229 

1897 

156,916 

15,836 

The  tobacco  shipped  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1883 
'^v«'i;>  limited  to  that  sold  by  auction  out  of  the  Government  stocks,  for 
^'le  Government  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma  with  their  stores  of 
•'^1^  article,  and  the  free  export  only  commenced  half  a  year  after  free 
]>'<)diiction  was  granted.  The  figures  for  the  years  following  1883  were, 
^'>  a  great  extent,  influenced  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  manufactures. 

As  to  the  relative  quality  of  Philippine  tobacco,  there  are  very 
'divided  opinions.     Decidedly  the   best  Manila  cigars  cannot   compare 
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with  tiiose  mad(3  from  the  famous  leaf  of  the  Ynelia  de  Abajo  (Cuba), 
and  ill  the  Eiiropeau  markets  they  liave  vcr}^  justly  failed  to  meet  with 
the  same  favonrable  reception  as  the  Cuban  cis^ars  generally.  As  to 
price,  Philippine  cigars  are  miieli  cheaper  than  Cnbans,  foi-  in  Havana 
I  always  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  cigar  ecjual  to  the  l)est  Manila 
article.  Cuban  cigars  are  not  sold  in  tliis  Colony,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  tlnit  old  enthusiastic  Philippine  residents  should  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  their  favourite  Manila  brands  as  to  consider 
them  incomparable. 

During  my  first  journey  up  tlie  llio  Crando  de  Cagayan,  1  was 
told  that  some  years  ago  the  Government  made  earnest  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  plant  l)y  the  introduction  of  seed  from 
Cuba,  but  it  was  unfortunately  mixed  up  w^th  tliat  usually  planted  in 
the  Philippine  provinces,  and  the  object  in  view  failed  completely. 
On  my  renewed  visit  to  the  tobacco  districts,  immediately  after  the 
abolition  of  monopoly,  the  importance  of  properly  manipulating  the 
green  leaf  did  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  exact 
degree  of  fermentation  A^as  not  ascertained  with  tlie  skill  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  turn  out  a  well-prepared  article.  Some 
piles  which  I  tested  were  over-heated  (taking  the  Java  system  as  my 
standard),  whilst  larger  ({uantities  had  been  aerated  so  long  in  the  shed, 
after  cutting,  that  they  had  lost  their  finest  aroma. 

The  best  quality  of  Philippine  tobacco  is  produced  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Luzon  Island,  the  choicest  selections  coming 
from  Cagayan  and  La  Isabela.  Nueva  Viscaya,  Ilocos  8ur  y  Norte, 
Nueva  Ecija  and  even  Pampanga  Provinces  yield  tobacco. 

In  the  south  (Visayas)  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  Panay  Island  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Negros  Island  (district  of  Escalaute)  and  Cehu 
Island — also  to  a  limited  extent  in  Mindanao.  The  Visaya  leal 
generally  is  inferior  in  quality,  particularly  that  of  Yloilo  Piovince, 
some  of  which,  in  fact,  is  such  rubbish  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  profit  can  be  expected  from  its  cultivation.  The  Escalante 
(ISTegros  E.  coast)  and  the  Baiili  (Cebu  W.  coast)  tobacco  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  fullest  flavoured  and  most  agreeable  leaf  in  all  the  Visayas. 

In  1883  a  company,  styled  The  General  Philippine  Tohacco 
Company  ("  Compania  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  "),  was  formed 
in  Spain  and  established  in  this  Colony  with  a  capital  of  £3,000,0(X). 
It  gave  great  impulse  to  the  trade  by  soon  starting  with  five  factories 
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and  purcliasiiig  four  estates  ("  San  Antonio,"  "  Santa,  Jsabcl,"  "  San 
Luis,"  and  "La  Coneepeion  "),  with  buying  agents  in  every  tobacco 
district.  Up  to  1898  tlic  baled  tobacco  leaf  trade  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  this  Company.  Little  by  little  the  Company  launched  out 
into  other  branches  of  produce  purchasing,  and  lost  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  the  provinces  in  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  shrewd  British  merchants. 


'Prices   and    Weights  of  some  of  the  best   Cigars   Manufactured  in 
Manila,  packed  in  Boxes  ready  for  Use  or  Shipment. 


Per  Thousand. 


ll)R. 

25 

24 
23 

22 
20 
18 


$ 
100 

90 

60 

50 

35 

45 


[iN  Boxes  of 

Per  Tiiotjsaxd. 

In  r>oxES  01 

lbs. 

$ 

26 

17 

40 

50 

25 

16 

16 

100 

25 

L5 

30 

50 

50 

14 

30 

50 

50 

12 

22 

50 

50 

10 

20 

50 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  now  offered  for  sjile  In  evciy^  town,  village 
jnid  hamlet  of  the  Islands,  and  their  manufacture  for  tlie  immense  home 
consumption,  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  export,  constitutes  an 
miportant  branch  of  trade.  However,  for  the  Philippines  to  continue 
to  compete  Avith  other  colonies,  there  is  room  for  raising  the  standard  of 
quah'ty,  whicli  is  still  below  what  may  yet  be  hoped  for. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SUNDRY  FOREST  AND  FARM  PRODUCE. 

Maize — Cocoa — Coprau,  etc. 

In"  a  limited  number  of  districts,  particularly  in  the  south,  Maize 
C  ludian  Coru ")  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  in  'lieu  of  rice, 
although  as  a  rule,  this  latter  cereal  is  preferred. 

Many  agriculturists  alternate  their  crops  with  that  of  Maize,  which, 
it  is  said,  does  not  impoverish  the  land  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
There  is  no  great  demand  for  this  grain,  and  it  is  generally  cultivated 
rather  as  an  article  for  consumption  in  the  grower's  household  than  for 
trade.  Planted  in  good  land  it  gives  about  200-fold,  and  two  crops  in 
the  year  ==  400-fold  per  annum,  but  the  setting  out  of  one  caban  of 
maize  grain  occupies  five  times  the  surface  required  for  the  planting 
of  the  same  measure  of  rice  grain.  An  ordinary  caban  of  land  is 
8,000  square  Spanish  yards  {vide  "  Land  Measure,"  page  308),  and 
this  superficie  derives  its  denomination  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
average  area  occupied  by  the  planting  out  of  one  caban  measure  of  rice 
grain.  Tlie  maize  caban  of  land  is  quite  a  special  measure,  and  is 
equal  to  5  rice  cabans.  Estimating  therefore  the  average  yield  of  rice 
paddy  to  be  50  cabans  measure  per  ordiuary  caban  of  land,  the  same 
superficie,  were  it  suitable  for  maize-raising,  would  give  one-fifth  ot 
400-fold  per  annum  =  80  cabans  of  Maize  per  rice  caban. 

The  current  price  of  maize,  taking  the  average  in  several  provinces, 
is  rarely  above  that  of  paddy  for  the  same  measure,  whilst  it  is  often 
lower,  according  to  the  demand,  which  is  influenced  by  the  custom  oi 
the  natives  in  the  vicinity  where  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
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It  is  eaten  after  being  pulverized  between  stone  or  hard  Avood  slabs 
with  the  surfaces  set  horizontally,  the  upper  one  being  caused  to 
revolve  on  the  lower  one,  which  is  stationary.  In  many  village  market 
places  one  sees  heads  of  maize  roasted  and  exposed  for  sale.  This  is 
of  a  special  quality,  grown  in  alluvial  soil — the  interval  of  rivers 
which  overflow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Three  crops  per  ann«m 
are  obtained  on  land  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  supply  is  constant  all  the 
year  round.  The  price  of  the  raw  maize-heads  to  the  market  sellers  is 
about  60  cuartos  per  100,  wdiich  they  retail  out  roasted  at  one  cuarto 
cr.cdi  (3^-  cuartos  equal  about  one  peony)  ;  the  profit  is  therefore 
proportionately  lari^e  when  local  festivities  create  a  demand. 

^  ^t-  :;?  t'f  :'/f  i-.  :?«■ 

The  Cacao  Ti;ee — Thcohroniti  dmao  (or 'Mood  of  the  gods,"  as 
Linnaius  called  it),  a  native  of  Central  America,  fiourislics  in  these 
Islands  in  the  hot  and  damp  districts. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  imported  into  the  Philippines  tow^ards  the 
end  of  the  I7th  century  from  Mexico,  v/bcre  it  has  been  in  very  ancient 
use.  Outside  the  tropics,  the  tree  v/ill  grow  in  some  places,  but  gives 
no  fnilt.  The  riiilippine  quality  is  very  good,  and  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  other  countries,  the  best  being  produced  between  latitudes 
11°  and  \2^^. 

The  cultivation  or  Cacao  is  an  extremely  risky  and  delicate  business, 
Jis,  often  when  the  planter's  hopes  ;ire  about  to  be  realized,  a  slight 
storm  will  throw  down  the  almost  ripened  fruit  in  a  day.  A  disease 
K)metimes  attacks  \\\q  roots  and  s])rc:H]s  through  a  plantation.  It  is 
natural,  tluM'efore,  that  no  one  should  dedicate  his  time  exclusively  to 
tiio  cultivation  of  this  product  at  the  risk  of  almost  instantaneous  ruin. 
I'Sually,  the  Philippine  agriculturist  rightly  regards  cacao  only  as  an 
^^sciul  adjunct  to  his  other  crops.  Small  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to 
»  P'^^ni,  but  the  consumption  in  the  Colony,  when  nuido  into  chocolate^ 
^Y  addmg  sugai-,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  c(c.  to  coimteract  the  natural 
hitterness  of  the  bean,  is  considerable.  To  make  chocolate  paste,  a 
''■rgc  quantity  of  sugar  is  added,  varying  from  one-third  of  its  weight 
^^>  equal   parts,  Vvdd  1st  one   pod    of  vanilla    is    suHicient   for    l\  lbs.  of 


^      /-^^^^^   ^v^^d   chocolate    is   derived   from  the    Mexican    word    choeolatl.     The 
'"''f'-'^as,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  used  cacao  beans  as  money.     The  graTidees 

^'^'  -^'^'^^^  Court  ate  eliocolate  made  of  1hc  gi-ciiad  bean    mixed  with  Indipu 
^•OFD  ur,d  i':(:ou.  tide  \\\  II.  Prescott's  "  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico." 
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cacao.  As  a  beverage,  it  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Spaniards  and 
half-castes  and  the  better  class  of  natives. 

The  cacao  beans  or  kernels  lie  in  a  fruit  something  like  a  gherkin, 
about  live  inches  long  and  three  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  dark  reddisli 
colour  when  ripe.  The  fruit  contains  from  1  5  to  2C)  beans,  in  regular 
rows,  with  pulpy  divisions  between  them,  like  a  water-melon.  The 
kernels  are  about  the  size,  shape  and  colour  of  almonds,  obtuse  at  one 
end,  and  contain  a  fatty  or  oily  matter  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their 
weight.  In  order  to  make  '' soluble  cocoa''  as  sold  in  Europe,  this 
f-atty  substance  is  extracted. 

The  beans  are  planted  out  at  short  distances  in  orchards,  or  in  the 
garden  surrounding  the  owner's  dwelling.  The  tree,  in  this  Colony, 
does  not  attain  a  great  height — usually  up  to  10  feet — whereas  in  its 
natural  soil  it  grows  up  to  30  feet  at  least.  Like  coflec,  It  bears  fruit 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  reaches  maturity  in  the  sixth  year.  The 
fair  annual  yield  of  a  tree,  if  not  damaged  by  storms  or  insects, 
would  be  about  three  pints  measure  of  beans,  which  always  fnid  a 
ready  sale. 

If  all  went  well,  and  present  prices,  more  or  less,  were  maintained, 
large  profits  might  accrue  to  the  cacao  planter,  but  it  rarely  happens 
(perhaps  never)  during  the  six  months  of  fruit  ripening  that  losses  arc 
not  sustained  by  hurricanes,  disease  in  the  tree,  the  depredations  of  rats 
and  other  vermin,  etc.  Practically  speaking,  cacao-planting  should 
only  be  undertaken  in  this  Colony  by  agriculturists  who  have  spare 
capital,  and  can  afford  to  lose  a  crop  one  year  to  make  up  for  it  in  the 
next.  The  venture  pays  handsomely  in  fortimate  seasons,  but  it  is  not 
the  line  of  planting  to  be  taken  up  by  hand-to-mouth  colonists  who 
must  seek  immediate  returns. 

In  the  aspect  of  a  cacao  plantation  there  is  nothing  specially 
attractive.  The  tree  itself  is  not  pretty.  The  natives  who  grow  the 
fruit,  usually  make  their  own  chocolate  at  home  by  roasting  the  bcnns 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  after  separating  them  from  their  husks  (like  alnio^^*' 
skins),  they  pound  them  with  wet  sugar,  &c.  into  a  paste,  using  a  kind 
of  rolling-pin  on  a  concave  block  of  Avood.  The  roasted  beans  should  !>o 
made  into  chocolate  at  once,  as  l)y  exposure  to  the  air  they  lose  iiavoni . 
Chocolate  is  often  adulterated  with  roasted  rice  and  Fiii  nuts.  J  h^' 
roasted  Pili  nut  alone  has  a  very  agreeable  almond  taste  ;  the  cacao 
bean   itself,  in   its  pure  state,  is  extremely  bitter  and  unpalatable.     I'^ 
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Manila,  there  is  a  steam-power  manufactory  which  partly  supplies  the 
capital  with  good  chocolate.^ 

Castor  Oil  is  obtained  in  a  few  places  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Talma  Christi  or  lilcinus  Commimis^  but  the  plant  is  not  eultivfited, 
and'the  oil  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  current  trade. 

Besides  the  general  land  produce  already  detailed,  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  large  proprietors,  a  good  source  of  income 
is  [open  to  the  tillers  of  small  patches  in  the  minor  branches  of 
husbandry,  to  which  I  will  now  briefly  allude. 

Camote  {Convolvulus  batatas),  the  sweet  potato  or  Yam,  the  foliage 
of  which  quickly  spreads  out  like  a  carpet  over  the  soil  and  forms 
tubers,  like  the  common  potato.  It  is  a  favourite  article  of  food  among 
the  natives,  and  in  nearly  every  island  it  is  also  found  wild.  In  kitchen 
gardens  it  is  planted  like  tlie  potato,  the  tuber  being  cut  in  pieces. 

Gabi  {Caladhmi)  is  another  kind  of  esculent  root,  similar  to  the 
turnip,  aiid  throws  up  stalks  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  an  almost  round  leaf,  dark  green,  from  three  to  five  inches 
diauieter  at  maturity. 

Potatoes  are  grown  in  Ccbii  Island,  but  they  are  rarely  any  larger 
tluui  walnuts.  With  very  special  care,  a  larger  size  has  been  raised 
in  Negros  Islaud  ;  also  ])otatoes  of  excellent  flavour  and  of  a  pinkish 
colour  are  cultivated  in  the  district  of  Bcnguct  ;  in  Manila  tliore  is  a 
certain  denuind  for  this  last  kind. 

Mani,  the  fruit  of  which  is  well  kuovvm  in  Englaml  under  tlie  name 
of  ''  Monkey  nut,"  is  a  creeping  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  many 
places.  It  is  much  cultivated,  however,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  nut 
or  fruit,  Imt  principally  for  the  leaves  and  stalks,  Vvdiicli,  ayIicu  dried, 
^erve  as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  fodder  for  j)onies.  It  cont;uns  a 
largo  quantity  of  oil,  and  in  sonu^  disiricts  it  is  preferred  to  the  fresh-cut 
^(irafc  gra'^'s,  with  which  the  ponies  and  cattle  are  fed  in  Manila. 

IUjyo  {Piper  Betel)  is  cidtiviitcd  with  nuich  care  in  every  province, 
•:"-^  its  hnif,  when  coated  with  lime  made  from  oyster-shells  and  folded  up, 
i^  used  to  coil  round  the  areca-nut,  the  whole  forming  the  hnjo  (betel), 
^vliich  the  natives  of  tliese  Islands,  as  in  British  India,  are  in  the  habit 

'  Chocolate  was  first  used  i;i  Spain  in  1520;  in  Italy  in  lOOG  ;  in  Eiiizland  in 
hj''>7,  and  in  Germany  in  1700. 

Z  2 
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of  chewing.  A  native  can  go  a  great  number  of  hours  without  food  if 
he  has  his  betel  ;  it  is  said  to  be  stomachical.  After  many  years  of 
habit  in  chewing  this  nut  and  leaf  it  becomes  abnost  a  necessity,  as 
is  the  case  with  opium,  and  its  use  cannot,  with  safety,  be  suddenly 
abandoned.  To  tlie  newly-arrived  European,  it  is  very  displeasing  to 
have  to  converse  with  a  native  betel- eater,  whose  teeth  and  lips  appear 
to  be  smeared  with  blood.  The  hiiyo  plant  is  set  out  on  raised  beds  and 
trained  (like  hops)  straight  up  on  sticks,  on  which  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  six  feet.  The  leaf  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  only  slightly 
pointed.  In  all  market  places,  including  those  of  Manila,  there  is  a 
great  sale  of  this  leaf,  which  is  brought  fresh  every  day. 

Going  through  the  provinces,  especially  in  Manila,  one  frequently 
sees  the  native  cottages  enclosed  on  two  or  three  sides  by  rows  of  tlu) 

Areca  Palm  (Areca  Catechu),  the  nut  of  which  is  used  to  make 
up  the  chewing  betel  when  split  into  slices  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palms.  The  nuts  cluster  on 
stalks  under  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  tall  slender  stem.  It 
is  said  that  one  tree  will  produce,  according  to  age,  situation  and 
culture,  from  200  to  800  nuts  yearly.  The  nut  itself  is  enveloped  in 
a  fibrous  shell,  like  the  cocoa-nut.  In  Europe,  a  favourite  dentifrice  is 
prepared  from  the  areca-nut. 

Cocoa-nut  (^Cocos  nticiferd)  plantations  pay  veiy  well,  and  tliereis 
a  certain  demand  for  the  fruit  for  export  to  China,  besides  the  constant 
local  sales  in  the  tianguis} 

Some  tap  the  tree  by  making  an  incision  in  the  fioweriog  (or 
fruit-bearing)  stalk,  under  which  a  bamboo  vessel,  called  a  homhoit,  is 
hung  to  receive  the  sap.  This  liquid,  known  as  tfiba^  is  a  favourite 
bever«,ge  amongst  the  natives.  As  many  as  four  stalks  of  the  same 
trunk  can  be  so  drained  simultaneously  without  injury  to  the  tree.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  homhon  is  placed  about  as  much  as  a  desert  spoonful 
of  pulverised  Tongo  bark  {llhizopliora  lAmgissiirKi)  to  give  a  stronger 
taste  and  bright  colour  to  the  tnha.  The  incision — renewed  each  time 
the  homhon  is  replaced, — is  made  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  to  which  n. 
keen  edge  is  given  by  rubbing  it  on  v;ood  {Erytlirimi)  covered  v/ith  a 
paste  of  ashes  and  oil.  The  sap  drawing  of  a  stjilk  continues 
incessantly  for  about  two  months,  when  the   stalk   ceases   to  vie  Id  ant. 


Tlanguiy  from  the  Mexican  word  Tiangue:^  signifies  '"small  raarkef." 
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dries  up.  Tlie  boinbons  containing  the  liquid  are  removed,  empty  ones 
being  put  in  tlieir  place  every  twelve  hours,  about  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  the  seller  Iiastens  round  to  his  clients  with  the  morning  and  evening 
draught,  concluding  his  trade  at  the  market  place  or  other  known 
centres  of  sale.  If  the  tuba  is  allowed  to  ferment,  it  is  not  so  palatable, 
and  becomes  an  intoxicating  drink.  From  the  fermented  juice  the  dis- 
tilleries manufacture  a  spirituous  liquor,  known  locally  as  cocoa-wine. 
The  trees  iset  apart  for  tuba  extraction  do  not  produce  nuts,  as  the 
fruit-forming  elements  are  taken  away. 

TI)e  man  w^ho  gets  down  the  tuba  has  to  climb  the  first  tree,  on  the 
trank  of  AvJiich  notches  are  cut  to  place  his  toes  in.  From  under  the 
tutt  of  leaves,  two  bamboos  are  fastened,  leading  to  the  next  nearest 
tree,  and  so  on  around  the  group  which  is  thus  connected.  The 
bottom  bamboo  serves  as  a  bridge  and  the  top  one  as  a  handrail. 
Occasionally  a  man  falls  from  the  top  of  a  trunk  70  or  80  feet  high, 
and  breaks  his  neck.  Tlie  occupation  of  tuba  drawing  is  one  of  the 
niost  dangerous. 

When  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  fruit,  instead  of  yielding  tuba^ 
the  nuts  are  collected  about  every  four  months.  They  are  brought 
down  either  by  a  sickle-shaped  knife  lashed  on  to  the  end  of  a  long 
})ole  or  by  climbing  tlie  tree  with  the  knife  in  hand.  When  they  are 
collected  for  oil  extraction,  they  are  carted  on  a  kind  of  sleigh,*  unless 
tliere  be  a  river  or  creek  providing  a  water-way,  in  which  latter  case, 
tliey  are  tied  together,  stalk  to  stalk,  and  floated  in  a  compact  mass, 
like  a  raft,  upon  which  the  man  in  charge  stands. 

TTie  water  or  milk  found  inside  a  cocoa-nut  is  very  refreshing  to 
the  traveller,  and  has  this  advantage  over  fresh  water,  that  it  serves 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  person  who  is  perspiring,  or  whose  blood  is 
highly  heated,  without  doing  him  any  harm. 

Well-to-do  owners  of  cocoa-nut  palm  plantations  usually  farm  out 
to  the  poorer  people  the  right  to  extract  the  tuba^  allotting  to  each 
iamily  a  certain  number  of  trees.  Others  allow  the  trees  to  bear  fruit, 
^'id  although  the  returns  are,  theoretically,  not  so  good,  it  pays  the 
owner  about  the  same,  as  he  is  less  exposed  to  robbery,  being  able  to 
inore   closely  watch  his  own  interests.     At  seven  years'  growth,  the 

Span.,   Carroza  :  Tagdlog,  Ilila  or  Pardgus  ;  Visaya,  Cdngas  or  Dagandan. 
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cocoa-nut  palm-tree  seldom  fails  to  yield  au  uiivarjiiig  crop  of  a  score 
of  largo  nuts  montlily. 

In  the  ProTioccs  of  Tayabas,  La  Laguiia,  E.  Batangas  and  district 
of  Lalufauta,  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  extensiv^ely  cultivated,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  nut.  The  cocoa-nut  oil  factories 
are  very  rough,  primitive  establishments,  usually  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  posts  supporting  a  nipa  palm-leaf  roof,  and  closed  in  at  all  sides 
with  split  bamboos.  Tlie  nuts  are  heaped  for  a  while  to  dry  aud 
concentrate  the  oil  in  the  fruit.  Then  they  are  chopped,  more  or  less, 
in  half.  A  man  sits  on  a  board  with  his  feet  on  a  treadle,  from  which 
a  rope  is  passed  over,  and  works  to  and  fro  a  cylindrical  block,  ia 
the  end  of  which  is  fixed  au  iron  scraper,  lie  picks  up  the  half-mits, 
one  at  a  time,  and  on  applying  them  to  the  scraper  in  motiou,  thti 
white  fruit,  or  pith,  falls  out  into  a  vessel  uuderneath.  These  sc^rapings 
are  then  presseii  between  huge  ])locks  of  v/ood  to  express  the  oil, 
and  the  mass  is  afterwards  put  into  cast-iron  cauldrons,  of  Chinese 
make,  with  water,  v/hich  is  allowed  to  simmer  arid  draw  out  the 
remaining  fatty  ])jnticles,  which  are  skimmed  off  the  surface.  When 
cold,  it  is  sent  oiF  to  market  in  snuill,  straight-sided  kegs,  on  j)onios 
which  carry  two  kegs — one  slung  on  each  side. 

Small  quantities  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil  are  shipped  from  the  Phiiij)[)incs, 
but  in  the  Colony  itself  it  is  an  important  artick)  of  consuniption. 
Every  dwelling,  rich  or  poor,  consumes  a  certain  amount  of  this  oil 
nightly  for  lighting.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  poured  into  a  ghtss  haU' 
full  of  water,  on  vfhich  it  iloats,  and  a  wick,  made  of  pith,  c'dWad  linsii?, 
introduced  by  the  Chinese,  is  suspended  iu  the  centre  of  the  oil  by  a 
strip  of  tin.  As  the  oil  is  consumed,  the  wick  is  lowered  by  sliglitlj 
bending  the  tin  doAvn wards.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  dwelling-house, 
or  hut,  without  a  light  of  some  kind  burning  during  the  whole  night 
in  expectation  of  a  possible  earthquake,  and  the  vast  majority  use 
cocoa-nut  oil  because  of  the  economy. 

It  is  also  in  use  for  cooking  in  some  out-of-the-way  places,  and  is 
not  unpalatable  when  quite  fresli.  It  is  largely  employed  as  alubricatit 
for  machinery,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  very  inferior. 
Occasionally  it  finds  a  medicinal  application.  Iu  Europe,  cocoa-nut 
oil  is  a  white  solid,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  aud  caudles  ; 
in  the  tropics  it  is   seldom   seen  otherwise  than  in  a  liquid  state,  a^  ^^ 
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fuses  a  little  above  70°  Falir.     In   1891    a   cocoii-iiiit  oil   lactorj,  wiili 
modern  appliances,  was  started  near  Manila. 

It   is     only    in    the     last    few    years    tliat    CoriiAir    litis    aequlrc.l 
importance  as  an  article  of  export. 

CoviiMi  Sh!=':.iexts. 


Year. 

Ma-kila. 

C'EliU. 

Total. 

Tun,';, 

Ton.s\ 

7\:iU. 

1890  - 

4,G53 

1891   - 

17,875 

1892  - 

22,439 

1893   - 

11,519 

1891  - 

33,265 

1895   - 

2,772 

37,104 

1896  - 

;M,895 

3,075 

1   37,970 

1897   - 

1   47,8  M 

i 

1 

2,900 

1 

i   50,714 

A[)ont  85°/o  of  the  above  was  handled  1)y  British  lirnis. 

Uses  are  also  foiuid  for  the  hard  Shell  of  the  nut.  In  native 
(hveilings  they  serve  the  ])Oor  for  cups  and  a  vai'iety  of  other  nsefnl 
domestic  ntensils,  whilst  by  {ill  classes  they  are  converted  into  ladles 
Avith  Avooden  handles.  Also,  whon  carbonized,  the  shell  gives  a  black, 
Vised  for  dyeing  straw  hats. 

A^cry  little  use  is  made  of  the  Coiiv,  or  outer  fibrous  skin,  Avhich  in 
other  countries  serves  for  the  manuf;i;'tiire  of  cocoa-nut  niatting,  coarse 
l)rushes,  hawsers,  etc.  It  is  said  that  coir  rots  in  fresh  water,  Avhereas 
salt  Avater  strengthens  it.  It  Avould  therefore  be  unsuitable  for 
runuuig  riggings  Ijut  for  ships'  cables  it  cannot  be  surriassed  in  its 
^piali(i{3s  of  lightness  and  elasticity.  As  it  floats  on  Avater,  it  ought  to 
'>c  ()[  great  value  on  ships,  Avhilst  of  late  years  its  ein^loyuicut  in  the 
manufacture  of  light  ocean  telegraph  cables  has  been  seriously  coii- 
^alered,  showing,  as  it  does,  an  advantage  over  other  inaterials  by 
t'dung  a  convex  curve  to  the  Avatcr  surface — an  important  condition  in 
'^''ddc  laying/ 

Ijritish   patents   for   paper-makmg   from   cocoa-nut    fibre   v/ere    granted   to 
j^  ewton  in  1852,  and  to  Holt  and  Fcrster  in  1854.     A  process  for  making  paper 
tJom  tbe  cocoa-nut  kernel  was  patented  by  Draper  in  1854. 
Tke  Philippine  name  for  coir  is  Banote. 
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Ac^ordiug  to  the  Court  Journal  (London)  of  Maj,  1888,  the 
French  Government  were  about  to  build  a  new  man-o'-war,  which  was 
to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  architecture.  Cellulose  Afnorphe^ 
a  product  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  was  to  form  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  this  material,  after  being  riddled  by  shot,  or  ripped 
up  bj  colliding  with  rocks,  would  not  sink,  as  the  holes  would  at  once 
close  up.  In  this  Colony  it  often  serves  for  cleaning  floors  and  ships' 
decks  when  the  nut  is  cut  into  two  equal  parts  across  the  grain  of  the 
coir  covering,  and  with  it  a  very  high  polish  can  be  put  on  to  hard 
woods. 

The  stem  of  the  Cocoa-nut  palm  is  attacked  by  a  very  large  beetle 
with  a  single  horn  at  the  top  of  its  head.  It  bores  through  the  bark 
and  slightly  injures  the  tree,  but  I  have  never  ijeard  that  any  had 
died  in  conse([ueuce.  In  some  colonies  this  insect  is  described  as 
the  rhinocerous  beetle,  and  is  said  to  belong'  to  the  family  of  the 
Dynastidcu. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  poorest  soil  seems  to  give  nourishment  to 
the  Cocoa-nut  palm  ;  indeed,  it  thrives  best  on,  or  near,  tlie  sea-shore, 
as  close  to  the  sea  as  where  the  beach  is  fringed  by  the  surf  at  high 
tide.  Tlie  common  Cocoa-nut  palm  attains  a  height  of  about  sixty 
feet,  but  there  is  also  a  dwarf  palm  with  the  stem  sometimes  no  taller 
tliaii  four  feet  at  full  growth,  which  also  bears  friut,  although  less 
plentifully. 

Sir  Emei^on  Tennent,  referring  to  tiiese  trees  in  Ceylon,  is  reported 
to  have  stated^  that  the  Cocoa-nut  ])ahn  '^  acts  as  a  conductor  in 
''  protecting  houses  from  lightning.  As;  many  as  500  of  those  trees 
''  were  struck  in  a  single  pattoo  near  Pattalam  during  a  succession  of 
^'  thunderstorms  in  April  1859."     (^Colo)nho  Observer.^ 

NirA  Pal3I  {^Nipa  frutilans)  is  found  in  mangrove  swamps  aud 
flooded  marshy  lands.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  fern,  and 
thrives  best  in  those  lauds  wdiich  are  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  sap  is  extracted  I)}' 
incision  made  in  the  fruit-beariug  stalk,  and  is  used  for  distilling  a 
liquid  known  as  Nipa  wine,  which,  however,  should  properly  be  termed 
a  spirit.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  long,  and  about  three  to  five  inclies 
wide,  are  of  immense  value  in  the  country  for  thatched  roofs.  Nipa  is 
not  to  be  found  everywhere  ;  one  may  go  many  miles  without  seeing 

1   Vide  '*  The  Tropical  Agriculturist,"  Colombo,  August  2nd,  1886. 
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it  in  districts  devoid  of  marshes  and  swampy  low-lands.  In  El  Abra 
district  (Luzon  Island)  Nipa  is  said  to  be  unknown.  In  such  places, 
another  material  supplies  its  want  for  thatching,  viz.  :— 

CoGON  {Saccliarurn  Koeiiigii),  a  sort  of  tall  jungle  grass  with  a 
very  sharp  edge^  plentifully  abundant  precisely  where  Nipa  cannot  be 
expected  to  grow.  I  have  ridden  through  Cogon  five  feet  high,  but  a 
fair  average  would  be  about  three  to  four  feet.  It  has  simply  to  be 
cut  and  sun-dried  and  is  ready  for  roof  thatching. 

The  Cotton  Tree  (^Gossypiujn  herhaccum?)  is  found  grovring  in 
an  uncultivated  state  in  many  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Long  staple 
cotton  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Province  of  liocos 
Norte,  whence,  many  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  good  cotton  stuffs 
Avcre  exported.  This  industry  still  exists.  The  cultivation  of  this 
staple  was,  however,  discouraged  by  the  local  governors,  in  order  to 
{u'ge  the  planting  of  tobacco  for  the  Government  supplies.  It  has  since 
become  difficult  to  revive  the  cotton  production,  although  an  essay,  in 
]):imphlet  form  (for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  in  Madrid),  was 
gratuitously  distributed  over  the  Colony  in  1888  with  that  object. 
Kevcrthelcss,  (cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  still  carried  on,  on  a 
rotluced  scale,  in  the  Ilocos  provinces  (Luzon  W.  coast). 

Wild  Cotton  is  practically  useless  for  spinning,  as  the  staple  is 
extremely  short,  but  perhaps  by  hybridisation  and  careful  attention,  its 
culture  might  become  valuable  to  the  Colony. 

The  pod  is  elliptical,  and  the  cotton  which  bursts  from  it  at 
^naturity,  is  snow-white.     It  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows  and  mattresses. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  (v»'ild)  cotton  trees  planted  along  the 
^>',L^h  road  to  serve  as  telegraph  posts  ;  by  the  time  the  seed  is  fully 
"pe,  every  leaf  has  fallen,  and  nothing  but  the  bursting  pods  remain 
''^'f>.^^5ng  to  the  branches. 

1  lie  DiTA  Tkee,  said  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Apocyiiese  and 
^nowu  to  botanists  as  AlsUmia  scholaris,  is  possibly  a  species  of 
^'"icliona.  Tlie  pulverized  bark  has  a  bitter  taste  like  quinine,  and  is 
''"'^'''essfully  used  by  the  natives  to  allay  fever.  A  Manila  chemist  once 
^'>^<racted  from  the  bark  a  substance  which  he  called  ditahie,  the  yield 
'-^  t'rystallisable  alkaloid  being  two  per  cent. 

J^  A L:\rA  Brava  (Cori])ha  minor')  is  a  species  of   palm,  the  trunk  of 

^^  |iieli  IS  of  great  value  in  the  Philippines.     It  is  immensely  strong,  and 

lesist  the  action  of  water  for  years.     These  trees  are  employed  as 
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piles  for  quay  and  pier  making — for  bridges,  stockades,  and  in  any 
works  where  strength,  elasticity,  and  resistance  to  water  are  required 
in  combination.  When  split,  a  fibrons  pith  is  found  in  tlie  centre 
much  resembling  cocoa-nut  coir,  but  the  ligneous  shell  of  the  stem  still 
retains  its  qualities  of  strength  and  flexibility,  and  is  used  for  wheel 
shafts,  coolies'  carrying-poles,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Bamboo  {Bamlrusa  /Irundinacc(i)  is  a  gramiiiifolious  plant — one 
of  tlie  most  charmingly  picturesque  and  useful  adornments  of  nature 
bestowed  exuberantly  on  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  grows  in  thick 
tufts  in  the  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  uses  are  innume- 
rable, and  it  has  not  only  become  one  of  the  articles  of  primary  necessity 
to  the  native,  but  of  incalculable  value  to  all  in  the  Colony. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bamboos,  distinct  in  formation  and  size. 
The  most  common  species  grows  to  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  witii  a 
diameter  varying  up  to  eight  inches,  and  is  of  wonderful  strength,  due 
to  its  round  shape  and  the  regularity  of  its  joints.  Each  joint  is 
strengthened  by  a  web  inside.  It  is  singularly  flexible,  light,  elastic, 
and  of  matchless  floating  power.  The  fibre  is  tough,  but  being  perfectly 
straight,  it  is  easy  to  split.  It  has  a  smooth  glazed  surface,  and 
even  when  split  on  any  surface,  it  takes  a  liigh  polish  by  sinrpk 
friction.     It  has  a  perfectly  straight  grain. 

Three  cuts  with  the  bolue-knife  are  sufficient  to  hew  down  the 
largest  bamboo  of  this  kind,  and  the  green  leaves,  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  serve  for  horses'  fodder. 

There  is  another  variety  also  hollow,  but  not  so  large  as  that  jn^i 
described.  It  is  covered  with  a  natural  varnish  as  liard  as  steel.  It  is 
also  used  for  native  cabin  building  and  many  other  purposes. 

A  third  species,  seldom  found  more  than  live  inches  in  diameter, 
is  much  more  solid,  having  no  cavity  in  tlie  centre  divided  by  wel'S. 
It  cannot  be  applied  to  so  many  purposes  as  the  first,  but  where  great 
strength  is  required  it  is  incomparable. 

When  the  bamboo  plant  is  cultivated  with  the  view  of  rendering 
it  annuall J  productive,  the  shoots  are  pruned  in  the  dry  season  at  a 
iicight  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  grourid.  In  the  following  ^vct 
season,  out  of  the  clump  germinate  a  number  of  young  shoots,  wl)i<-'l^? 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months,  will  have  reached  their  normal 
height,  and  will  be  fit  for  cutting  when  required.  Bamboo  should  1'^ 
felled  in  the  dry  season  before  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  by  capill'^O 
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attraction.     If  cut  out  of  season  it  is  prematurely  consumed  by  grub, 
but  this  is  not  much  heeded  Avhcn  wanted  in  haste. 

The  native  buikls  his  hut  entirely  of  bamboo  and  nipa  palm-leaves 
(»r  eogon  for  thatching,  whilst  in  the  Province  of  Yloilo,  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  huts  made  entirely  of  bamboo,  including  tlic  roofing.  To 
iiiake  bamboo  roofing,  the  hollow  canes  are  split  longitudinally,  and, 
alter  the  webbed  joints  inside  have  been  cut  away,  they  are  laid  on  the 
l)amboo  frame-work,  so  that  the  eaves  have  the  following  aspect — 


li  neecssarj,  a  rural  l)ungalow  can  be  erected  in  a  Aveek.  When 
^^''11  Manuel  Montuno,  the  late  Governor  of  Morong,  with  his  suite, 
'■!'><'  to  stay  at  my  bungalow  for  a  shooting  expedition,  J  got  a  wing 
•"^^hMl  in  three  days,  perfectly  roofed  and  finished. 

In  frame-work,  no  joiner's  skill  is  needed  ;  two- thirds  of  the 
'  aiiihoo  are  notched  out  on  one  side,  and  the  other  third  is  bent  to 
'***tnngle,  thus  :— 
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The  wails  of  the  cabin  are  made  bj  splittiog  the  bamboo,  and, 
after  removing  the  webbed  joints,  each  half  is  beaten  out  fiat.  Even 
in  houses  of  certain  pretensions,  I  have  often  seen  split  bamboo  flooring, 
which  is  highly  effective,  as  it  is  always  clean  and  takes  a  beautiful 
polish  when  rubbed  over  a,  few  times  Avith  plantain  leaves.  In  the 
parish  church  of  the  village  of  Las  Finas,  near  Manila,  tiiere  still  exists 
an  organ  made  of  bamboo,  of  excellent  tone. 

Hafts,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  scaffolding,  spoons,  carts,  baskets, 
sledges,  fishing  traps,  fleams,  water-pipes,  hats,  dry  and  liquid  measures, 
cups,  fencing,  canoe  fittings,  bridges,  carrying-poles  for  unj  purpose, 
pitchforks,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  are  made  of  this  unexcelled 
material.  Here  it  serves  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  osier  is  applied 
in  Europe.  It  floats  in  water,  and  serves  for  fuel.  Ropes  made  of 
bamboo  are  immensely  strong.  Bamboo  salad  is  prepared  from  the 
very  young  shoots  cut  as  soon  as  they  sprout  from  the  root. 

The  value  of  bamboos  in  Manila  is  from  $5  to  $12-50  per  100, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  length  of  the  baml)00,  the 
diameter  of  course  being  proportionate. 

Bo  JO  is  another  kind  of  cane,  somewhat  resembling  the  l)amboo  in 
appearance  only.  It  has  very  few  knots  ;  is  brittle — peri'octly  smootli 
on  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces — hollow,  and  grows  to  about  25  ivct, 
higli  by  two  inches  diameter,  and  altogether  is  not  nearly  so  useful  ;is 
the  bamboo.  It  is  used  for  making  light  fences,  musical  instruments, 
fishing  rods,  inner  walls  of  huts,  fishing  traps,  torches,  etc. 

Bejuco,  or  bush-rope,  belonging  to  the  Calannisfiun'dy^  is  commonly 
found  in  lengths  up  to  say  100  feet,  and  a  maximum  diameter  of  one 
inch  to  one  and  a  quarter.  It  is  of  enormous  strength  and  pliancv. 
The  thickest  Bejuco  is  used  for  raft  cables  for  crossiug  rivers,  stays 
for  bamboo  suspension  bridges,  and  a  few  other  purposes.  Its  uses  wo 
more  numerous  when  of  a  smaller  diameter,  as  when  split  longitudinally, 
it  takes  the  place  of  rope  for  lashing  anything  together,  being  immensely 
strong.  Indeed  it  is  just  as  useful  here  and  in  China  as  rope  is  in 
Europe.  When  so  employed,  it  must  always  be  bent  with  the  shiny 
skin  outside,  otherwise  it  will  infallibly  snap.  It  also  serves  ior 
furniture  and  bedstead  making.  Amongst  the  natives,  split  bejuco- 
rattan  supplies  the  want  of  nails  or  bolts.  Every  joint  in  the  native  s 
hut,  his  canoe,  his  fence,  his  cart,  etc.  is  lashed  together  with  this 
material.     If  any  woodwork   breaks,  he  binds  it  together  with  spld 
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rattan  with  which  he  makes  fast  everything.  Hemp  bales,  sugar  bags, 
parcels  of  all  kinds  are  tied  up  with  split  rattan,  of  which  hats  are  also 
made.  The  ring  through  a  buffalo's  nose  is  made  of  wbole  rattan,  to 
which  is  often  attached  a  split  strip  for  a  guiding  rein.  If  a  carriage 
were  to  break  down  in  the  street  (whetlier  in  Manila  or  the  Provinces), 
or  anything,  in  short,  give  Avay,  this  same  material  would  be  sought 
for.  Therefore  the  demand  for  this  article  is  large  and  constant  for 
many  purposes  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Gu3i  Mastic  is  an  article  of  small  importance  in  the  Philippine 
exports,  the  supply  being  very  limited.  It  is  said  that  large  quantities 
exist,  but  as  it  is  only  to  be  procured  in  almost  inaccessible  mountainous 
and  uncivilized  districts,  first-hand  collectors  in  the  Provinces,  principally 
Chinese,  have  to  depend  upon  the  services  and  goodwill  of  unsubdued 
tiibes.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  them  by  barter,  and  is  not  a  trade 
which  can  be  worked  up  systematically.  Tlie  exports  of  this  product 
Ihictuate  considerably  in  consequence. 

Gum  Mastic  Shipments. 


Year. 


1880. 

1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 

1885 

1886  . 

1887 

1888 


4'M 

2;)r> 

2!.') 


Yeatj.. 


1889 
1890 
1891  - 

1S92 
1894  ■ 
[   ]S95 

1897 


') ' 


')\f 


Tonfi. 

490 

188 

aoa 

1 36 
189 

275 
172 


GuTTA  Pekciia  was  fornuM-iy  va\  ai'ticlc  of  trade  here  until  the 
^  luiiese  drove  it  out  of  the  market  l)y  adulteration. 

*>ax  snid  Cixna:>[on  arc  to  be  found  in  much  the  same  way  as 
.-'■iin  mastic.  There  is  a  large  consumplion  of  wax  in  the  islands  for 
l^iiidkjs  )ised  at  the  numerous  religious  feasts.  The  cinnamon  is  very 
'"ferior  in  quality.     It  is  abundant  in  Mindanao  Island,  but,  like  gum 
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mastic,  it  can  oulj  be  procured  in  small  quantities,  depending  on  the 
caprice  or  necessities  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Going  along  the  sea 
shore  in  Zaraboanga  Province,  on  one  occasion,  I  met  a  mountaineer  ou 
his  waj,  with  a  bundle  of  cinnamon,  to  Zamboanga  Port — many  miles 
distant— to  sell  the  bark  to  the  Chinese  @  $8  per  picul.  I  bought  his 
load,  the  half  of  which  I  sent  to  Spain,  requesting  a  friend  there  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  by  getting  a  quotation  for  the  sample  in  the 
Barcelona  market.  He  reported  that  the  quality  was  so  low  that  only 
a  nominal  price  could  be  quoted,  and  that  it  stood  nowhere  compared 
with  the  carefully  cultivated  Ceylon  product. 

P]dible  Bird's  Nest  ( CoUocalia  Troglodytes,  Coll:  nodifica 
cscidcnta  Bonap.)  is  an  article  of  trade  with  the  Chinese,  who  readily 
purchase  it  at  high  prices.  It  is  made  by  a  kind  of  sea-swallow,  and 
in  appearance  resembles  vermicelli,  variegated  with  blood-coloured 
spots.  The  nests  are  found  in  high  clifts  by  the  sea,  and  the  natives 
engaged  in  their  collection,  reach  them  by  climbing  up  ropes  (hush- 
rope)  or  bamboos  with  the  branch  knots  left  on  to  support  themselv(!s 
with  their  toes.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  occupation,  as  the  nests  arc 
always  built  high  in  almost  inaccessible  places.  In  the  Philippines 
the  collection  ])egins  in  December,  and  the  birds  deprived  of  their  nests 
have  then  to  build  a  second  nest  for  laying  their  eggs.  Tliese  seeond 
nests  are  gathered  about  the  end  of  January  and  so  on  up  to  about  the 
fourth  collection.  Each  successive  nest  decreases  in  commercial  value, 
and  the  last  one  is  hardly  worth  tlie  risk  of  taking.  Even  tlioii,i,^Ii 
there  might  be  venturesome  collectors  who  would  dislodge  the  last 
nests,  the  wet  season  fortunately  sets  in  and  becomes  an  impediment 
to  their  being  reached,  hence  the  bird  is  at  length  able  to  continue 
propagation.      Bird's  nest  soup  is  a  delicacy. 

These  nests  are  chiefly  foiind  in  the  Calamiancs  group  of  islands, 
particularly  in  Busuanga  Island. 

The  vSulu  Archipelago  and  Palauan  Island  also  fiirsiish  a  sw:''' 
quantity  of  edible  bird's  nest. 

Balate  is  a  species  of  sea-sing,  For  Avhich  the  natives  find  a.  I'cnidy 
sale  to  I  lie  Chinese  at  good  prices.  The  iish  is  ])reser\ed  by  ixn!',!;" 
cooked,  dried  and  smoked,  and  lias  a  shrimp  taste.  It  is  found  m 
greatest  quantities  off'  the  Calamianes  and  Palauan  Islands. 

Sapan-Wood  {Ccesalpina  Sapan)  of  an  inferior  quality  compared 
with  the  Peruambuco  wood,  is  a  Pliilippinc  product  found  in  most  ot 
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the  large  islands.  It  is  a  short,  unattractive  tree,  with  epigeous 
branches  spreading  out  in  a  straggling  manner.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  sparse.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  crooked  and  full  of 
knots.  It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
whitish  when  fresh  cut,  but  assumes  a  deep  red  colour  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

The  only  valuable  portion  is  the  heart  of  the  branch,  from  which  is 
taken  a  dye  known  in  the  trade  as  false  crimson,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  permanent  cochineal  dye.  The  whole  of  the  colouring  matter 
can  be  extracted  with  boiling  water.  It  is  usually  shipped  from  Manila 
and  Yloilo  as  dunnage,  a  small  quantity  coming  also  from  Cebu. 


SArAN-wooD  Shipments. 


Yeae. 

Tons. 

Year. 

TonH. 

1880  - 

5,527 

1889  - 

4,592 

1881   - 

4,25  ;> 

1 890   - 

2,800 

1882  - 

5,003 

1891  - 

4,197 

1883   . 

2,924: 

1892 

3,841 

1884  - 

2,868 

I  893  - 

4,918 

1885   - 

4,011 

1894   - 

2,925 

1886- 

4,828 

1  895  - 

2,313 

1887   - 

5,222 

1  8!-)6 

3,55  1 

1888  - 

6,603 

1S97- 

4,187 

The  Saps  of  certain  Phiiippine  trees  serve  to  give  a  polished 
^'<>:iting  to  the  smoothed  surface  of  other  woods.  The  kind  which  I 
have  experimented  with  most  successfully,  is  that  of  the  Ipil  tree.  This 
irivos  a  glazed  covering  very  similar  to  Ja])an-ware  varnish.  It  takes 
'^4ier  to  the  wood  in  a  cold  climate  than  in  the  tropics.  I  have  tried 
'^  ^>oth  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Europe. 

Hap.d  Woods. — These  Islands  arc  remarkably  rich  in  valuable 
t  nubcr  trees.  For  some  of  the  details  which  I  will  give  of  ti>o  properties 
^^^^  applicability   of   the  varieties   in   general   denuind,  I  am  indebted 
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to  Mr.  H.  G.  Brown  (of  H.  G.  E^o^Yn  &  Co.  LimiteJ,^  steam  saw-mill 
proprietors  in  Tajabas  Province),  admitted  to  be  the  most  experienced 
])erson  in  this  branch  of  Philippine  trade. 

Araiiga  {Ilo^naUimi)  gives  logs  up  to  75  feet  long  by  24  inches 
square.  It  is  specially  nsed  for  sea  piling  and  all  kinds  of  marine  work 
which  is  snbject  to  the  attacks  of  sea- worm  {f credo  navalis). 

Acle  (^3Iimosa  acle)  gives  logs  np  to  32  feet  by  28  inches  square. 
It  is  strong,  tenacious  and  durable,  whilst  it  has  the  speciality  of  being 
difficult  to  burn,  and  is  much  used  in  house  biulding  ;  it  polishes  well, 
and  is  much  prized  by  the  natives.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Payengadtt  of  Biniiiah. 

Anagap  {Fltliecolohhim  monianum,  Benth^  gives  logs  up  to 
18  feet  long  by  16  inches  square.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  house 
furniture  and  fittings  and  for  otlicr  purposes,  where  a  light  durable 
wood  is  wanted  and  not  exposed  to  sun  or  rain. 

Apiton  {Diptcrocarpus  GriffifhL  3fiq.)  gives  logs  up  to  70  feet 
long  by  24  inches  square.  It  contains  a  gum  of  wlrich  incense  is 
made — is  light  wdien  seasoned — woi'ks  well,  and  will  serve  for  furniture 
and  general  joiner's  purposes. 

Antipolo  (^Artocarpifs  inciscC)  is  miicli  esteemed  for  vessels'  outside 
planking,  keels,  etc.  It  is  light,  very  strong,  resists  sea-worm  {teredo 
navalis)  entirely  and  efi'ects  of  climate.  It  does  not  warp  when  once 
seasoned,  and  is  a  most  valual)le  wood. 

A?iobing  (Ariocarpns  ovata)  is  sp.id  to  resist  damp  as  well  Ji'^ 
Molavc  does,  but  it  is  not  appreciated  as  a  good  hard  wood.  It  i^ 
plentiful,  especially  in  the  district  of  Laguna  de  V>iij. 

Befis  (Azaola,  Faycna  Beth  .^)  gives  logs  up  to  65  feet  long  by 
20  inches  square.  It  is  ])roof  against  sea-worm — is  used  for  s.'dt  or 
fresh  wjiter  piling,  piers,  wharves,  etc. — also  for  keels  and  many  other 
parts  of  ship-building  and  where  a  (irst-class  wood  is  i^^^cessary.  P-  ^'' 
somewhat  S('-arce. 

"•-  This  Company  was  formed  in  Hongkong  and  incorporated  16th  of  May,  ^'^'^■'y 
with  a  capilal  of  $300,000  divided  into  6,000  $50  shares,  to  take  over  and  work  tin' 
business  oT  Mr.  H.  G.  Brown,  which  had  paid  splendidly  for  many  years.  '^^ 
prosperity  continued  under  the  three  yeais'  able  management  of  Mr.  Brown. 
During  that  period  it  pai<I  an  average  yearly  dividend  of  8^%,  and  in  181)0  it'^ 
shares  were  freely  dealt  in  on  the  Hongkong  market  at  507o  premium.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Brown  in  March,  1891,  the  Company  gradually  dwindled  down 
to  a  complete  wreck  in  1894.     It  is  still  in  liquidation. 
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Batitlnan  {Lagerstrmmia  hatitinnn)  gives  logs  up  to  40  feet  long 
by  18  inches  square.  Is  very  strong,  tougli  and  elastic — generally  used 
for  ships'  outside  planking  above  water.  It  stands  the  climate  well 
when  properly  seasoned — is  a.  wood  of  the  first  quality,  and  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  except  interment  in  the  ground  or  exposure  to  ravages 
of  sea-worm.  This  Avood  is  very  much  stronger  than  Teak,  and  could 
ho  used  to  advantage  in  its  phice  for  almost  all  purposes.  It  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  Black  Walnut  in  furniture. 

Banaha  {JSIuncJmustia  speciosa.—Lagcrstremis  Speciosa?)  — a 
strong  and  useful  wood  much  used  in  honse  and  ship-building  ;  it  is 
thoroughly  reliable  when  seasoned,  otherwise  it  shrinks  and  warps 
considerably. 

Bansalaguc  (^M'umtsops  elcngi,  Lin,)  gives  logs  up  to  45  feet  long 
by  18  inches  square.  It  seems  to  be  known  in  Europe  as  Bullet-tree 
wood.  It  can  be  driven  like  a  l)olt,  and  from  this  fact  and  its  dura])ility 
it  is  frequently  used  for  treenails  in  ship-building  in  Manila,  etc.  It  is 
also  used  for  axe  and  other  tool  handles,  belaying  pins,  etc.  and  on 
?u'i'()init  of  its  compact  close  grain,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  turning 
|)ur[)oses — it  lasts  well  in  the  ground. 

Bancal  (Ncificlea  gluhcrrima)  gives  logs  up  to  24  feet  long  1)y  16 
inches  square.  This  wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  very  easy  to  work. 
It  is  used  for  general  joiner's  work  in  house-building,  etc. 

Cedar  {^Ccclrcla  odoratd)^  of  tlie  same  natural  order  as  Mahogany 
(Lin.),  gives  logs  up  to  40  feet  long  by  35  inches  square  and  is  used 
principally  for  cigar  boxes.  In  the  Colony  it  is  known  as  Calantds. 
It  makes  very  handsome  inside  house  fittings. 

Camagon  or  3Iaholo  (a  variety  of  Diospyros  pJuloshaiitera)  is 
])rocured  in  roughly  rounded  logs  of  9  feet  and  upwards  in  length,  by 
''!>  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  close-grained,  brittle  wood — takes 
:>  good  polish — its  colour  is  black  with  yellow  streaks,  aud  it  is  used 
'Or  furniture  makinij:. 

Ddngon  (a  A^ariety  of  Ilcrcidia  amhiformis)  grows  up  to  50  feet 
'  '"g,  giving  logs  up  to  20  inches  square.  It  is  sometimes  called  Iro7i 
Hood  is  very  hard  and  durable — specially  strong  in  resisting  great 
'niusvcrse  pressure,  or  carrying  such  weight  as  a  heavy  roof.  It  is 
used  for  keels  on  account  of  its  great  strength- — it  does  not  resist  the 
-ea-worm — it  is  applied  to   all   purposes  in  Manila  where   more  than 
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ordinary  strength    is    required  Avlieii    Molave   caunot   be   procured  hi 
sufficiently  great  leugtiis  and  Ipil  is  unattainable. 

Diiiglas  (Eugenid  /Sy>.)  gives  logs  up  to  30  feet  by  16  inches  square, 
— occasionally  even  larger  sizes.  This  will  also  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  Black  Wfibnit — it  is  very  strong,  hard  and  duralde. 

Ebony  {Diospyros  "iugra)  is  also  foiin<l  in  veiy  limited  quantities. 
Guijo  (Diplerocxrrpiis  gn[jo)  gives   logs  up  to  75  feet  long  by  2i 
inches  square — is  very  strong,  tough  and  elastic.     In  Manila,  this  wood 
is  invariably  used  for  carriage  wheels  and   shafts.     In  Hongkong  it  is 
used  for  wdiarf  decks  or  flooring,  amongst  other  purposes. 

Ipil  {Eperma  dccandria)  gives  logs  up  to  50  feet  long  by  26  iiiclioH 
square.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  Molave,  except  resistjuicc  to 
sea-worm  (in  which  respect  it  is  the  same  as  Teali)  and  may  be  as  laucii 
relied  on  for  duration  under  ground — for  sleepers  it  equals  Molave. 

Lanete  {Anaser  lanett)  gives  logs  up  to  25  feet  long  by  18  inches 
square.  It  is  usefvd  for  sculpture,  musical  instruments,  deroration, 
turning  and  cabinet  purposes. 

Lauan  {Diptcrocarpus  thur'ifera)  is  obtained  in  sizes  the  snino  as 
Guijo.  It  is  a  light,  useful  vfood,  and  easily  worked.  It  is  saitl  iiiut 
the  outside  planks  of  the  old  Philippine-Mexican  galleons  were  of  tliiH 
wood  because  it  did  not  split  Avith  shot. 

3folavc  ( Vilex  geniculaia)  gives  logs  up  to  35  feet  long  hy  21 
inches  square.^  It  resists  sea-worm  ('Teredo  navalis),  v^hiiv-  ants 
(Termes),  and  action  of  climate,  and  consequently  is  specially  vahiablo 
for  work  on  the  surface  of  or  under  ground,  and  generally  ior  i'ji 
purposes  where  an  extra  strong  and  durable  Avood  is  recpiired.  Oitcn 
groAving  crooked,  it  is  commonly  used  (Avhere  |)roduced  and  in  adj^icent 
countries)  for  frames  of  vessels.  Ovvdng  to  its  imperviousntss  to 
ligniperdous  insects  and  climate,  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpasscl  lor 
such  puxpjses  as  raihvay  sleepers.  This  Avood  is  practically  everlasting) 
and  is  deservedly  called  by  the  natives,  ''Queen  of  the  Woods." 

Mr.  Thomas  Laslett,  in  l)is  Avork  on  timber,^  says,  in  reference  to 
Molave^  "  It  can  be  recommended  to  notice  as  being  fit  to  snppk'^'^^'''^ 
"  any  of   the  hard   Avoods  in   present  use   for  constructive  pur|)o^e'S. 


1  It  pays  better  to  sell  J/<'/tt?-^  in  baulks  or  logs,  rather  than  sawn  to  b}>(^ci^'' 
cation,  because  tliis  tree  has  the  great  defect  of  being  sulrject  to  heart  cup. 

'^  "Timber  and  Timber  Trees,"  by  Thomas  Laslett  (Timber  Ius[)Cc,tor  to  il< 
Admiralty),  London,  1875. 
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From    the     same    work    I    have    extracted    the    following    record    of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Laslett  Yv^ith  this  wood  : — 

TE^^slLE  ExrEia.TiENTs. — Aveka(;e  op  Five  Specimens. 


Dimensions 

of 
each  piece. 


2"  X  2"  X  30^' 


Specific  gravity. 


1021-6 


AVeight  tlie  |)icce 
broke  witli. 


11)8. 

oJ,248 


Diieet  cohesion 
one  square  inch. 


,812 


TkANSVEKSE    EXPEKIJIENTS. AvEUA(iE    OF    TuREE    Sl'ECIMEI^S. 


.Deflections. 

Total 

weight 

With  the 

After  the 

At  the 

required 

[)[)aratus 

Wei  nil t 

crisis 

to  break 

veighiijL^ 

was 

of 

each  pjcee 

31H)  lbs. 

removed. 

breaking. 

specific 
gravity. 
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]S\]>^ — It,  breaks  on  test  with  a  scarf-like  fracture. 

M(ui(iac]uipuy  {Dipterocarpus  ?narn/achap?nj)  gives  logs  up  to 
'>^>  feet,  k)ng  by  20  inches  square.  It  is  very  elastie  and  withstands 
the  climate,  when  seasoned,  as  well  as  7"eak.  It  is  used  in  Manila  for 
masts  and  decks  of  vessels  and  for  all  woi-k  exposed  to  sun  and  rain. 
It  is  mucli  esteemed  by  those  wdio  know  its  good  qualities. 

Macasin  can  be  used  for  interior  house  work  and  floors.  It  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  Banaha^  but  supplies  its  place  Avhcn  Banaha  is 
^'•arcc.     It  can  be  got  in  greater  length  and  square  than  Banaha, 

ytalatapay  (a  variety  of  Dlospyros  philoshantera)  veined  black 
'ind  red.     It  resembles  Camagon, 

Jfancono  is  a  very  hard  wood  found  in  Mindanao  Island  ;  it  is 
^'hissed  as  a  species  of  lignum-vita?. 
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Narra  (^Plcrocarpus  palldus  santalinus)  gives  logs  up  to  35  fo(3t 
loDg  by  26  iiiclics  square.  It  is  tlio  Mahogany  of  the  Philippines,  and 
is  always  employed  in  Manila  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  for 
notwithstanding  its  somewhat  open  grain,  it  polishes  well,  and  is 
prettily  marked.  There  is  a  variety  of  shades  in  different  logs  \wcfmg 
from  straw  colour  to  blood  red,  the  former  being  more  common — all  are, 
however,  equally  esteemed.  It  is  a  iirst-rate  wood  for  general  purposes. 
In  the  London  market  it  is  classed  with  the  Fadouk  of  Burmah. 

Falo  Maria  de  Playa  is  greatly  appreciated  for  crooks  and  curves, 
but  as  a  rule  cannot  be  found  of  suitable  dimensions  for  large  vessels. 
It  is  better  than  Molave  for  this  purpose,  for,  due  to  the  absence  oi" 
acrid  juices,  iron  bolts  do  not  corrode  in  it.  It  is  exceedingly  tougli 
and  not  so  heavy  as  Molave. 

Supa  (Sindora  Wallichii,  Benth.)  gives  logs  up  to  40  feet  long 
by  28  inches  square.  It  produces  an  oil,  and  is  a  strong  v/ood  for 
general  purposes — polishes  well  and  can  be  used  advantageously  for 
house  decorations  and  furniture. 

Tindalo  (Epcrna  rhomboidca)  is  about  the  same  as  Adc  in  its 
principal  features,  but  not  notable  for  resisting  fire.  It  is  useful  for 
general  purposes,  and  in  particular  for  decorations  and  furniture.  It  is 
somewhat  brittle,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 

Yacal  {Dipt erocar pus  jylcLgatus)  gives  logs  up  to  50  feet  long  by 
22  inches  square.  It  is  proof  against  white  ants — has  great  strength 
and  tenacity,  and  is  much  valued  in  Manila  for  house-building,  etc. 

The  approximate  order  of  resistance  of  the  best  woods,  estimated 
by  their  imuiiiGixX  employment  and  not  by  theoretical  conqianitive 
experiments,  would  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Habd  Wood  Stkains. 


Te^'Sile  Steain^. 


Duugon. 

8 

Yacal. 

9 

Ipil. 

10 

Mangacliapuy. 

11 

Guijo. 

12 

Bauaba. 

13 

Carnagon. 

If 

Acle. 

Narra. 

Tindalo. 

jMolave. 

LauaiL. 

C^edar. 

Lanetc. 
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Molave. 

Carnagon. 

Ipil. 

Acle. 

Dungou. 

Tindalo. 

Narra. 


Ban  aba. 

Yacal. 
Maiigacliapuy. 

Lauan. 

Guijo. 
Cedar. 
Lancte. 
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The  bfird  woods  of  the  Philippines,  siiitahle  for  bnihling  and 
trade  requirements  as  described  above,  are  those  in  general  use  only. 
Altogether,  about  fifty  kinds  exist,  but  whilst  some  are  scarce,  others  do 
not  yield  squared  logs  of  sufficient  sizes  to  be  of  markctaldo  value. 

To  successfully  carry  ou  a  timlier  trade  in  tliis  Colony,  with  ability 
to  fulfil  contracts,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  large  capital.  Firstly,  to 
ensure  supplies  by  the  cutters,  the  trader  must  advance  them  sums 
amounting  in  the  total  to  thousands  of  dollars,  a  large  per  centage  of 
which  he  cau  uever  hope  to  recover,  except  by  placing  theui  aga!n.st 
fiitvu'c  profits — secondly,  he  must  own  several  sailing  shi|)S,  built  on  a 
THodel  suited  to  this  class  of  business.  Several  !']uropeans  liave  lost 
the  little  money  they  had  hy  having  to  freight  imsuitable  craft  for 
Irausport  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  by  oidy  advancing  to  the  native 
fellers  just  when  they  wanted  logs  brought  down  to  the  l)each,  instead 
of  keeping  them  constantl}^  under  advance.  With  sufficient  ca,pital, 
liowcver,  a  liandsomc  profit  is  to  be  realised  in  this  line  of  business. 

So  far  Philippine  woods  have  not  met  in  London  v/ ith  the  appre- 
ciation duo  to  their  excellent  qualities,  possildy  because  they  are  not 
Hufliciently  well  knowMi.  In  China,  however,  they  are  in  great  demand, 
in  spite  of  the  competition  from  P>orneo  (Kudat  and  Sandakau)  and 
Australian  shippers. 

Licence  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Inspection  of  Mountains  and 
Forests  before  trees  coukl  be  felled,  and  prior  to  export  or  employment 
of  the  logs,  a  Government  duty  had  to  be  paid. 

Fruits. — There  are  few  really  choice,  luscious  fruits  in  the  Philip- 
puics,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  finest  European  s})ecies.  Nothing 
in  this  Colony  can  equal  our  grape,  peach,  cherry,  or  strawl)e]Ty. 

Tiic  Mango^ — manguifera  indica  (^pcntcnidric.  Li?i.)  ranks  first  in 
these  Islands.  It  is  oblong — oval  shaped — flattened  slightly  on  both 
sides — about  five  inches  long  and  of  a  yellow  colour  wdien  ripe.  It 
'"^  very  luscious,  and  has  a  large  stone  in  the  centre  from  which  fibres 
I'nn  at  angles.  To  cut  it,  the  knife  nuist  be  pressed  down  from  the 
t'nck  end,  otherwise  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  fibres.  Philippine 
Mangoes  are  considered  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
or  perhaps  any  in  the  East.  The  trees  are  very  large  and  majestic — 
't'  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  the  whole  appearance  strikingly  iiolde. 
^I'eat  care  is  needed  to  rear  the  fruit.     The  natives  cut  notches  in  the 
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triiiik,  and  from  the  timo  ilio  tree  begins  to  flower  until  the  frnit  h 
half  matured,  they  ligiit  fires  on  the  ground  under  its  branches,  as  the 
smoke  is  said  to  hasten  the  development. 

The  first  Mangoes  of  the  season  are  forced,  and  even  picked  before 
they  are  ripe,  so  that  they  may  more  quickly  turn  yellow.  Tliey  jirc 
brought  to  the  Manila  market  in  February,  and  fetch  as  much  ns 
12J  cents  each.  The  natural  ripening  time  is.  from  the  end  of  March. 
In  the  height  of  tho  season  Ihey  can  be  bouglit  for  one  dollar  r)ov 
hundred.  Many  persons  eat  as  many  as  ten  to  a  dozen  a  day,  ;is 
this  fruit  is  considered  harmless.  Luzou  and  Cebu  Islands  appear  io 
produce  more  Mangoes  than  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago.  From  my 
eight  mango  trees  in  Morong  district  I  got  annually  two  pickings  find 
one  year  three  pickings  from  two  trees. 

The  Banana  (Musa  paradisaical  is  plentiful  all  over  the  Isla^il-^ 
at  all  seasons.  It  grows  v»^ihl,  and  is  also  largely  cultivated.  It  is  Ihe 
fruit  of  an  herbaceons  e-jdogenous  plant  of  the  natural  order  )}msac('(je. 
It  is  said  that  the  sj)ecific  name  |>>«r«/^?.9<'r?><7  is  derived,  either  from  a 
sup|)osition  that  the  ])lantain  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Ederi,^  or  from 
an  Arabic  legend  that  Adam  and  Eve  made  their  first  a]>rons  of  tlio 
leaves  of  this  tree,  which  grow  to  a  length  of  five  to  six  feet,  witli 
a  width  of  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Some  ten  to  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  l)ananas  are  commonly  to  be  seen,  whilst  it  is  asserted  that 
there  are  over  fifty  sorts  difiering  slightly  from  each  other.  The  kiiid^ 
known  in  Tagah)g  dialect  as  Lacatan  and  Boiujiilan — of  a  golden  or 
orange  tinge  Avhen  tlie  skin  is  removed  and  possessing  a  sh'ght  pine- 
apple fiavour,  ai'e  the  clioicest.  Tho  stem  of  the  banana-})l?nit;nii 
is  cut  down  after  fruiting,  and  the  tree  is  propagated  by  sucker-^.' 
lienewal  of  the  tree  from  the  seed  is  only  necessary  gyqty  twche  \-' 
eiglstccn  years.  The  fruit  is  1)orne  in  long  clusters  on  strong  ^\\\\^-^' 
wliicii  bend  over  towards  the  earth.  As  the  suckers  do  not  ail  jm-" 
simultaneously,  the  stages  of  growth  of  the  young  fruit-bearing  troc^ 
vary,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  all  the  year  round.  Morco\  e  . 
it  is  customary  to  cut  dowi?,  and  hang  up  in  the  house,  the  stai^ 
sustain! I -g  the  fruit  l)efore  it  is  ripe,  so  tliat  each  fruit  can  l)C  eaten  a- 


1  CLayigero's  •"  Storia  Antica  del  Messico." 

-  British  patents  for  paper-makiog  from  banana  fibre  were  granted  to  r)Crr3 
in  18:)8  ;  Lilly  in  1854  ;  JuUiou  in  1855  ;  Burke  in  1855  ;  and  ITook  in  1857.  i'^ 
these  Islands  a  cloth  is  woven  from  this  fd^re. 
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it  matures.     The   glossy  leaves  of  the  bauana  plantain  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful. 

The  Fapaw  tree  (Cajica  papaya)  flourishes  wild — is  of  prolific 
growth — attains  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  very  picturesque. 
The  leaves  emerge  in  a  cluster  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  are  about 
20  to  30  iuclies  loug.  Tliey  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  for 
washing  linen.  The  foliage  has  the  peculiar  property  of  making  meat 
or  poultry  tender  if  hung  up  in  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  of  a  rich 
olive  green,  and  remains  so  almost  to  maturity,  when  it  quickly  turns 
yellow.  Both  in  shape  and  flavour  it  is  something  like  a  melon,  but, 
nlthough  more  insipid,  it  is  refreshing  in  this  climate.  Containing  a 
quantity  of  pepsine,  it  is  often  recommended  by  doctors  as  a  dessert  for 
persons  with  weak  digestive  organs. 

Besides  these  fruits,  there  are  Fomdo  oranges,  about  four  times  the 
size  of  the  largest  European  orange  ;  ordinary  sized  Oranges  of  three 
sorts;  Citrons;  Shaddocks;  Jack  fruit;  Breadfruit;  Custard  apples ; 
Lomhoy  {Calyptrantcs  jamholana — icosandrie.  Lin.)  which  looks  like  a 
damson  ;  Santol  {^Sandoricum  tcrnatum — decandrie.  Li?i.)  ;  a  species  of 
wild  Straivheri^y^  very  inferior  ;  Chico  (the  Chico  Sapoti  of  Mexico), 
extremely  sweet,  is  the  size  and  colour  of  a  small  potato  ;  Lanzon  {achas 
sapota — hexandric,  Li7i.)  a  curious  kind  of  fruit  of  an  agreeable  sweet 
and  acid  flavour  combined.  The  pericarp  is  impregnated  with  a  white 
viscous  fluid,  which  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  the  fingers.  When  the 
inner  membrane  is  removed  the  edible  portion  is  exhibited  in  three 
divisions,  each  of  which  envelopes  a  very  bitter  stone. 

Giiavas  of  very  fine  quality,  from  which  jelly  is  made,  are  found 
wild  in  great  abundance.  They  are  so  plentiful  on  waste  lands  that  I 
have  never  seen  them  cultivated.  Lemons^  of  two  kinds  are  grown — 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  the  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  may  be  seen  hanging  at  one  time  on  a  tree  only  18  inches  high. 
Mangosteens^  the  delicate  fruit  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  are  found 
»i  the  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  In  Mindanao  Island,  on  the 
neck  of  land  forming  the  western  extremity,  the  Durien  thrives.  It  is 
-^bout  as  large  as  a  pine-apple,  white  inside,  and  when  ripe  it  opens  out 
in  three  or  four  places.     It  is  very  delicious  eating,  but  has  a  fetid 

To  express  juice  from  the  small  species  of  lemon,  the  fruit  should  be  cut  from 
the  stalk  end  downwards.  If  cut  in  the  other  direction  the  juice  will  not  flow 
freely. 
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smell.  The  seeds,  as  large  as  beaus,  are  good  to  cat  wbcn  roasted.. 
The  tree  bears  fruit  about  every  20  years. 

In  the  vSoiitliern  Jslaiids  1^'uic-apples  abound,  cspceiallj  in  Panay, 
Cebu,  and  Leyte.  In  the  Province  of  Antique  (Panay  Island)  I  liave 
])aid  20  cents  for  32  pines,  inclnding  delivery  seven  miles  awny 
from  the  place  of  piircdiase.  They  are  not  so  hne  as  tlie  Singapore 
and  Cuban  species.  This  fruit  is  in  little  demand  in  tbe  Piiilippines, 
as  it  is  justly  considered  dangerous  to  eat  much  of  it.  It  is  cultivated 
for  tbe  sake  of  tlie  leaves,  tbe  delicate  fibres  of  which  are  used  to 
mannfactnre  tlic  line  costly  textru'c  known  as  Firta,  already  referred  to. 

Attempts  have  been  made  io  acclimatize  the  (* rape  in  the  Philippines, 
l)ut  v/ith  very  mediocre  i-esulis.  Cebu  seems  to  be  the  island  most 
suitahle  for  vine  culture,  but  the  specimens  of  fi'uit  produced  can  bcni 
no  comparison  with  the  Enro])can.  In  Kr.ga  (Cel)u  Island),  I  liJivc 
eaten  ^rcen  Figs  groAvn  in  the  oi-cbard  of  the  house  wdiere  I  sojourned. 
There  are  a  great  many  otlier  kinds  of  fruits  of  a,  comparatively  iid'eiior 
quality,  which  arc  cliielly  used  by  the  natives  to  nniko  preserves. 

Tamarinds  (in  Tagalog  Sampaloc)  are  never  planted  ;  they  grow 
w^ild  in  a])undaTice.  The  fruit  resembles  a.  bean.  I'icked  whilst  green, 
it  is  used  by  the  natives  to  impart  a.  ihivour  to  certain  iish  sa,nces. 
When  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  tlie  po<l  t;ikcs  a.  ligbt  brow?] 
colour — is  ludttle,  and  cracks  all  over  under  a  slight  pressure  of  Iho 
lingers.  The  wdiole  of  the  ripe  fruit  can  then  Ise  drawn  out  l)y  pulling 
tliC  ])ean-slalk.  The  ripe  Tioiiarind  appears  to  be  little  a.])})i-ecia;ted  by 
any  one,  and  it  is  extremely  seldom  seen,  oven  in  the  form  of  preseivc. 
in  a  native  dwelling.  Containing,  as  it  does,  a  hirge  quantity  of  tannin, 
it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Manila  apothecaries,  and  1  once  liejird  tbai 
a  small  parcel  w^as  being  collected  for  slii])meut  to  Italy. 

Tlie  Maholo  is  a  fruit  of  great  external  beauty  and  exquisite  aronia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea(di,  the  skin  being  of  a  fine  red  colour; 
but  it  is  not  very  good  eating.  Cjiillies,  Gixgeii,  and  Vanilla  nre 
found  in  a  wild  state.  Sago  is  produced  in  small  quantities  iuMhidoro 
Island,  wliere  the  sago  palm  ilourishes.  I'he  pith  is  cut  out,  waslicu, 
sun-dried,  and  tlicn  pounded.  Tbe  demand  for  [his  nutritious  article  i^ 
very  limited, 

#  #  ;;^  :;^  *  *  * 

It  is  a  remaikabie  fact  that  there  are  very  few  specimens  of  swcct- 
smelling   Flowers,     Among  the  few  is  the  Sampaguita   (probably  a 
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corruption  of  the  Spanish  name  Santa  Paquita^^  wirich  is  sold  in 
Manihx  made  up  in  necklet  form  on  cotton. 

A  fine  perfume  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Ylang-Ylang 
tree  and  an  oil  thoroughly  effective  in  healing  woiuuls  is  extracted 
from  the  root  and  hranches  of  a  plant  called  TAorLAi^A  y. 

Many  varieties  of  flowering  Ouciiids  and  other  panksitcs  arc  to  he 
I'oinid  in  great  profusion  on  the  trunks  of  the  highest  forest  trees 
where  the  sun-rays  hardly  penetrate.  There  are  usually  two  or  tliree 
professional  orchid  collectors  rambling  ahout  the  islands  for  the  account 
of  European  nurserymen. 

Medicinal  Heri',s,  roots  and  leaves  abound  everywhere.  The 
airandcros  (native  doctors)  commonly  find  vegetable  anticachectics, 
aphrodisiacs,  antiaphrodisiacs,  pyretics  and  cures  provided  by  Nature 
for  dysenteric,  strumatic,  scorbutic  and  many  other  diseases. 
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MIKERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Coal. — Gold. — Ikon. — Copper. — Sulphur,  etc. 
OwiNa  to  the  scarcity  of  maaufactiiring  industries  in  tliis  Colony, 
the  consumption  of  Coal  is  very  limited,  and  up  to  1889  it  hardly 
exceeded  25,000  tons  per  annum.  In  1892  nearly  double  tlrat 
quantity  found  a  market  here.  In  1896  the  coal  imported  from 
IS"ewcastle  (New  South  Wales)  alone  amounted  to  65,782  tons  ;  in 
1897  to  89,798  tons.  A  small  proportion  of  this  is  employed  in  the 
forges  and  foundries  and  a  few  factories  using  steam-power,  most  ol" 
them  situated  around  Manila,  but  by  far  the  greater  demand  is  for 
coaling  steam-ships.  Wood  fuel  is  still  so  abundant  in  rural  districts 
that  coal  will  probably  not  be  in  general  request  for  the  steam  sugar 
mills  for  a  century  to  come. 

Australia,  Groat  Britain  and  Japan  supply  coal  to  this  Colony  ;  in 
1892  Borneo  traders  sent  several  cargoes  of  inferior  coal  up  to  Manila 
in  the  s.s.  Vi7icyr  ;  nevertheless,  local  capital  has  been  expended  from 
time  to  time  in  endeavours  to  work  up  the  home  deposits. 

The  Island  of  Cebu  contains  large  beds  of  coal,  which,  since  1 869, 
was  free  of  duty  on  export.  The  mines  of  Compostela  are  estimated 
very  rich  in  quantity  and  of  medium  quality.  They  were  owned  by 
the  late  Isaac  Conui,  who,  for  want  of  capital,  Avas  unable  to  fully 
open  them  out.  The  means  of  transport  by  buiFalo  carts  from  the 
mines  to  the  coast  were  very  deficient  and  costly.  The  late  owner 
was  frequently  my  guest  in  Manila  in  1883,  when  he  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  raise  capital  for  constructing  a  line  of  railway  from  the 
collieries  to  Compostela  village  (E.  coast).  They  were  then  taken 
up  by  a  Spaniard,  with  whom  the  Spanish  Government  made  contracts 
for  coaling  the  gunboats,     A  tram  line  to  the  pits  was  laid  down,  but 
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there  was  a  great  lack  of  promptitude  in  dolivorios,  and  I  have  liearii 
of  sliips  lying  off  the  coaling  wharf  for  several  hours  waiting  to  start 
coaling.  The  enterprise  has  bj  r.o  means  given  an  adequate  return 
for  the  over  $100,000  invested  in  it  up  to  the  year  1897.  The  coal 
mine  of  Danao,  on  the  same  coast,  was  hardly  more  prosperous  wlien  I 
was  there  in  1896.  The  Ilevista  Mincra  (a  mining  journal  of  Madrid), 
1886,  refers  to  the  coal  of  the  Alpaco  mountain,  in  the  district  of  Njiga 
in  Cehii,  as  boing  pure,  drj^,  of  easy  combustion,  carrying  a  stroug  flame, 
and  almost  free  from  sulphur  pyrites.  Cebu  coal  is  said  to  be  of  better 
(piality  and  cleaner  than  the  Labuan  and  Australian  products,  but 
its  heating  powers  are  less,  and  it  therefore  does  not  serve  so  well  for 
long  sea  voyages. 

Anthracite  has  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Cebii,'  and  satisfactory 
trials  have  been  made  with  it,  mixed  with  British  bituminous  coal. 
Perhaps  volcanic  action  m^iy  account  for  the  volatile  bituminous  oils 
and  gases  having  })eeu  driven  off  the  original  deposits.  The  first 
coal  pits  were  sunk  in  Cebu  in  the  A^alle  de  Masanga,  but  the  poor 
commercial  results  led  to  their  a])andonment  about  the  year  1860. 
There  arc  also  extensive  unvrorkeil  coal  deposits,  a  few  miles  from 
the  W.  coast  village  ol  Asturias,  which  I  visited  in  1896  with  a 
planter  friend,  Eugcnio  Alonso,  who  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  coal- 
mining syndicate. 

In  tiio  Province  of  Albay,  the  Sugod  Collieries  v/erc  started  by  a 
company  formed  in  the  year  1874.  There  were  some  fifteen  partners, 
oficl^  of  whom  su1)scribed  a  capital  of  $14,300.     One  of  these  partners, 

^■Ir.  C.  dc  A ,  told  me,  thai  for  a  while  the  result  vras  so  good,  that 

Ji  lyianila  banking  firm  offered  to  take  over  the  concern  from  the  share- 
^H)lders  at  a  premimn  of  20^;o  upon  tlie  original  capital.  About  4,000 
*<  ns  of  coal  were  extracted,  most  of  v/hicli  was  given  away  as  samples, 
''a  the  hope  of  lai'ge  contracts  resulting  from  the  trials,  although  it  is 
-aid  that  the  consumption  was  too  rapid,  and  that  it  had  to  be  mixed 
with  Crinl iff  coal.  Seven  pits  were  sunk,  and  the  concern  lingered  013 
■*util  tiie  year  1881,  when  its  working  was  relinquis'ncd. 

The  failure  is  attributed  to  tlie  shallowness  of  the  pits,  wdiich  were 
'^nly  30  metres  deep,  whilst  it   is  supposed  that  if   the  excavation  Inid 


For   raorc  ample  details  ride  "  Kapida  descripcion  dc  la  Isla  de  Cebu,"    by 
Emique  Abella  y  Casariega,  pub.  by  Royal  Order  in  Madrid,  18SG. 
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been  continued  before  these  pits  were  fk)oded,  sliale  and  liuiestone 
strata  could  have  been  removed,  wbicli  would  have  exposed  a  slill  more 
valuable  seam,  in  wliicb  case  it  might  have  been  worth  vvdiilc  providing 
pumping  machinery.  So  fjir  as  tlie  extraction  was  proceeded  witli  ihe 
estimated  cost  price  of  the  coal  delivered  on  the  coast  was  7o  cents  of 
a  dollar  per  ton,  wliilst  "  Cardiff''  coal  in  Manila  was  worth  about 
eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  Australian  product  j-angcd  usually  at  one 
to  one-and-a-lialf  dollars  below  tluit  figure,  port  tax  unpaid. 

In  January  1898  "  The  Philippine  Mining  and  Development  Co., 
Limd."  was  formed  in  Hongkong  with  a  capitjil  of  $1,6()(),0()()  in 
160,000  $10  shares  for  the  development  of  Philippine  coal  deposits  and 
other  industries,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  .Niel  Macleod,  a,  Scotch 
merchant  of  long  standing  and  good  repute  in  Manila.  Tlie  Spanish- 
American  conflict  which  arose  four  montlis  later  has  impeded  ;iclive 
opei'ations  by  the  Ccnnpany. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  these  Islands, 
attention  has  been  given  to  GoLi>-seeking. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  1572,  Captain  .Juan  Sadcedo  went 
to  inspect  the  mines  of  Paracale,  in  the  Province  of  Camarines  ;  and 
in  the  same  district  tlio  village  of  Mambulao  juis  long  enjoyed  fame 
for  the  gold-washings  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  time  of  Pedro  Manuel  Araudia  (1754-1759),  a  certain 
Praucisco  Estorgo  obtained  licence  to  work  these  Paracale  mines,  and 
five  veins  ai'e  said  io  have  l)een  struck.  The  first  was  in  the  Lipa 
mountain,  where  the  mine  was  called  "  San  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  ;  " 
the  second,  in  the  Dobojan  mountain,  was  called  "  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Soledad  de  Puerta  Vaga  ;  "  the  third,  in  Lipara,  was  named  "  Mina  do 
las  Animas  ;  "  the  fourth,  in  the  territory  of  San  Antonio,  took  the 
name  of  "  S<an  Francisco,"  and  the  fifth,  in  the  Minapa  mountains  Avas 
named  "Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,"  all  in  the  district  of  Paracale, 
near  the  Adllage  of  Mambulao. 

The  conditions  of  liistorgo's  licence  were,  that  one-fifth  (^rcal  quinto) 
of  the  output  siiould  belong  to  the  King — that  Estorgo  was  authorised 
to  construct,  arm  and  garrison  a  fort  for  his  own  defence  against 
anticipated  attacks  from  Mussulmans,  and  that  he  should  have  the 
title  of  Casteliano,  or  guardian  of  the  fort. 

It   was    found     necessary    to     establish   the    smelting    works    in 
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Mainbulao,  so  he  obtained  a  licence  to  erect  another  fort  there  on  the 
same  conditions,  and  this  fort  was  named  "  San  Carlos."  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  enterprise  came  to  grief.  Estorgo's  neighbours, 
instigated  by  native  legal  pettifoggers  in  Manila,  raised  endless  law- 
suits against  him — his  means  were  exhausted,  and  apparatus  was 
wanted  to  work  tlie  mines,  so  he  abandoned  them. 

About  the  same  time,  the  G  old  mines  of  Pangotcotan,  near  Beuguet, 
were  worked  to  advantage  by  Mexicans. 

During  the  Government  of  Ak)nso  Fajardo  (1618-1624)  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  that  half-caste  Igorrote-Chinese  iu 
the  north  of  Luzon  peacefully  worked  gold  deposits  and  traded  in  the 
product.  Therefore  Francisco  Carreno  de  Valdes,  a  military  officer 
commanding  the  provinces  of  Pangasiuan  and  Ilocos,  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Governor  to  make  a  raid  upon  these  Igorrote-Chinese, 
and  appropriate  their  treasure-yielding  territory.  After  a  seven  days' 
march,  the  Spanish  gold-seekers  and  troops  arrived  at  the  deposits, 
where  they  took  up  their  quarters  without  resistance.  The  natives 
held  aloof  whilst  mutual  offers  of  peace  were  made.  When  the 
Spaniards  thought  they  were  in  secure  possession  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  natives  attacked  aud  slaughtered  a  number  of  them.  The 
commimder  of  the  district  and  the  leader  of  the  native  troops  were 
among  the  slain.  Then  they  removed  the  camp  to  a  safer  place,  but 
provisions  ran  short,  and  the  wet  season  set  iu,  so  the  survivors  marched 
back  to  the  coast  with  the  resolution  to  renew  their  attempt  to  possess 
the  spoil  iu  the  following  year.  In  the  ensuing  dry  season  they 
returned  aud  erected  a  fort,  whence  detachments  of  soldiers  scoured  the 
neighbourhood  to  disperse  the  Igorrote-Chinese,  but  the  prospectors  do 
not  appear  to  have  procured  much  gold. 

Many  years  ago  a  Spanish  Company  was  formed  to  work  a  gold 
mine  near  the  mountain  of  Malaguit,  in  the  Province  of  Camarines 
Norte,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  Company  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  (great-grandmother 
^>f  the  present  King  Alfonso  XIII.)  which  was  also  an  utter  failure. 
it  has  been  recited  to  me  how  the  company  had  spacious  offices 
established  in  Manila  whence  occasionally  the  employes  went  up  to  the 
inuies,  situated  near  the  Caraballo  mountain,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a 
pic-nic.     When  they  arrived  there,  all  denoted  activity — for  the  feast, 
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but  the  mining  work  they  did  was  quite  insignificant  compared  witii 
the  squandered  funds,  hence  tlie  disaster  of  the  concern. 

Tiie  coast  of  Surigao  (N.  E.  extremity  of  Mindanao  Island)  has 
been  known  for  centuries  to  have  gokl  deposits.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  found  in  sufficiently  large  (quantities  near  tlie  surface  to  attract  the 
attention  of  capitalists.  A  sample  of  the  washiugs  was  given  to  nie, 
but  gokl  extraction  was  never  taken  up  in  an  orgaiuzed  Avay  in  tluit 
district.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  French  merchant  in  Manila,  told  me  in 
1886,  that  for  a  long  time  he  received  monthly  remittances  of  4^  to  o.y 
lbs.  of  alluvial  gold  from  the  Surigao  coast,  extracted  by  the  natives 
on  their  own  account.  In  tlie  same  district  a  Spaniard  attempted  to 
organize  labour  for  gold-washing  on  systematic  priuciples,  but  he  met 
wutli  such  opposition  from  the  friars,  who  influenced  the  natives,  that 
he  could  only  have  continued  his  project  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  so  he 
gave  it  up. 

In  an  independent  way,  tlie  natives  obtain  gold  from  earth- washings 
in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  unsubdued  regions  of  Luzon 
Island,  where  it  is  quite  a  common  occupation.  Theproductiis  bartered 
on  the  spot  to  the  Chinese  ambulant  traders  for  other  commodities. 
Several  times,  whilst  deer-stalking  near  the  river,  a  fev7  miles  past 
Montalhan  (Manila  rrovince),  I  have  fallen  in  with  natives  washing 
the  sand  from  the  river  bed  in  search  of  gold,  and  they  have  shown 
me  some  of  their  findings,  which  they  preserve  in  quills. 

In  other  places  in  Luzon  Island  it  is  procured  in  very  small 
quantities  by  washing  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of  pits  dug  from  20  to 
25  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide. 

Tlie  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  rock  is  also  known  to  the 
natives.  The  rock  is  broken  by  a  stone  on  an  anvil  of  the  same  material 
Ti':e:i  the  broken  pieces  arc  crushed  between  roughly  hewn  stone  rollers 
put  in  motion  by  buffaloes,  the  pulverized  ore  being  washed  to  separnte 
the  particles  of  the  precious  metal.  I  should  luirdly  think  trie  yield 
v/as  of  much  account,  as  the  people  engaged  in  its  extraction  seemed  to 
1)0  mi  serai)! y  poor. 

Gold  probably  exists  in  all  the  largest  islands  of  the  Arch ipelr. .0:0. 
but  in  a  dispersed  form  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  after  centuries  of  sei.r;'li, 
kirgc  pockets  of  it  have  never  been  traced  to  defined  localities,  and,  so 
far  as  discoveries  up  to  the  present  demonstrate,  this  Colony  cannot  be 
considered  rich  in  auriferous  deposits. 
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111  1887  a  Belgian  corresj)oudeiit  wrote  to  me  inquiriDg  about  a 
company  wiiicli,  lie  stated,  liad  been  formed  for  working  a  Philippine 
iiiiue  of  Argentiferous  Lead.     His  letter  read  thus  : — 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500  tons  of  Argentiferous  Lead  ore, 
*'  to  obtain  which,  no  other  working  expenses  wouhl  be  incurred  than 
''  those  for  collecting  the  miueraL  It  is  alleged  to  he  worth  2o0 
"  francs  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  in  Antwerp,  against  ii  cost  of  100  francs 
'^  per  ton  delivered,  thus  yielding  a  nett  profit  of  150  fraocs  per 
"  loo.''  Then  he  naturally  goes  on  to  inquire — why  is  it  necessary  to 
come  to  Belgium  to  raise  capital  for  working  such  an  apparently 
splendid  affair  ?  On  investigation  I  learnt  that  the  mines  referred  to 
wcie  situated  at  Acsubing,  near  the  village  of  Consolacion,  and  at 
rsuioypoy,  close  to  the  village  of  Talamban  in  Cebu  Islniid.  They 
became  the  property  of  a  Frenchman^  about  the  beginning  of  1885, 
and  so  far  no  shipment  had  been  made,  although  the  samples  sent 
to  Europe  were  said  to  have  yielded  an  almost  incredibly  enormous 
amount  of  gold,  (!)  besides  being  rich  in  galena  (sulphide  of  lead) 
and  silver.  I  went  down  to  Cebu  Island  in  June,  1887,  and  called 
on  the  owner  in  Mandauo  with  the  object  of  visiting  these  ex traoi'dinary 
mines,  but  they  were  not  being  worked  because  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  company  he  was  forming,  or  had  formed,  were 
unsiitisfactory,  and  he  left  for  Europe  the  same  year,  the  enterprise 
being  finally  abandoned. 

In  1893  "The  Philippines  Mineral  Syndicate"  was  formed  in 
J^ondon  to  scientifically  Avork  the  Mambulao  Gold  Mines  already 
referred  to.  £1  shares  were  offered  in  these  Islands  and  subscribed  to 
'\y  ail  classes,  from  the  British  Consul  at  that  time  down  to  native 
commercial  clerks.  Mr.  James  Hilton,  a  mining  engineer,  had  reported 
bivourably  on  the  prospects.  After  the  usual  gold  mining  jieriod  of 
<!isappointmeut  had  passed  away  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  was  sent 
<''d  as  [in  expert  to  revive  the  whole  concern  and  set  it  up  on  a 
prosperous  basis.  I  had  many  conversations  witli  Iiiin  in  Manila  befo}-o 
'ie  went  dovvu  to  Mambulao,  where  lie  soon  died.  IIea.vy  machinery 
^-ine  out  from  Europe,  and  a  well-known  Ma.nila  resident,  not  a  mining 
^'ugnieer,  but  an  all-round  smart  man,  was  sent  to   Mambulao,  and  duo 


Monsieur   Jean  Labedan,  who   had   been    the    original   proprietor  of    the 
"  rvestauraiit  de  Paris"  in  La  Escolta,  Manila. 
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to  his  ability,  active  operations  commenced.  Tiiis  most  recent  venture 
in  Philippine  gold  mining  has  not,  however,  so  far  proved  to  be  a 
Golconda  to  the  shareholders. 

As  a  general  rule,  failure  in  most  Philippine  mining  speculations 
no  doubt  was  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  native  to  co-operate  witli 
European  caplfalists,  and  in  this  they  found  encouragement  from  thii 
friars,  who  were  averse  to  innovation  of  any  kind.  The  Jiative,  too, 
in  rural  districts,  would  not  submit  to  constant  organized  and  methodical 
labour  at  a  daily  wage,  to  be  paid  periodically  when  he  had  finished 
his  work.  The  class  of  natives  whom  one  had  to  employ  in  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  the  mines  was  nomadic  and  half-subjected,  whilst 
there  was  no  legislation  whatsoever  in  operation,  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  workers  and  capitalists.  Indeed,  the  latter  were  quite 
at  the  mercy  of  the  former,  wdiose  indolence  entirely  overcame  their 
cupidity,  so  long  as  their  immediate  necessities  were  satisfied.  8omo 
suggested  the  employment  of  Chinese,  but  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  the  cost  oi"  passage  money  from  China  to  the  site  of  operations,  there 
were  greater  obstacles  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIII. 
Again,  the  wretched  means  of  communication  provided  by  tlie  vSpanish 
Government  obliged  the  few  enterprising  capitalists  to  spend  their 
money  on  the  construction  of  roads  which  had  been  paid  for  in  taxes. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  the  working  of  mines  in  the  Philippines,  as 
much  as  $1,300,000  was  spent  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
to  1876,  without  the  least  satisfactory  result. 

A  Spanish  writer  ^  asserts  that  on  the  coasts  of  Taal  and  Bauan,  in 
the  Province  of  Batangas,  there  were  many  traces  of  old  gold  mines, 
and  remarks  :  ''  We  are  already  scared  in  this  enlightened  century  al 
''  the  number  who  have  spent  their  silver  and  their  health  in  excavating 
"'  mines  in  the  Philippines,  only  to  undeceive  themselves,  and  iiud 
"  their  miserable  greed  punished.'" 

Iron  mines,  situated  a  few  miles  from  Manila,  were  worked  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Government,  but  the  re»tdt  being  disas- 
trous, a  concession  of  the  right  of  extracting  the  mineral  was  put  up 
to  public  auction.  A  Spaniard  named  Francisco  Salgado  took  u]) 
the  concession,  engaging  to  pay  annually  to  the  State  $20,500  in  goM, 

^  *'  Hist,  de  la  Provincia  de  Batangas,"  por  D.  Pedro  Andres  dc  Castro  y 
Amades,  1790.  Inedited  MS.  in  the  arcliives  of  Bauan  Convent,  Batangas 
Province. 
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and  125  tons  of  iron.  The  concern  was  an  entire  failure,  cliiefiy  on 
account  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transport  to  the  Capital.  Salgado 
afterwards  discovered  an  iron  mine  in  a  place  called  Santa  Ines,  near 
Eosoboso,  in  the  district  of  Moroug,  and  obtained  a  concession  to  work 
it.  The  ore  is  said  to  have  yiekled  75°/^  of  pure  metal.  The  greatest 
obstacle  which  Salgado  had  to  contciul  with  was  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  but  eventually  this  was  overcome  by  employing  Chinese  in 
their  stead.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  until  the  success  which  attended 
the  undertaking  awoke  envy  in  the  capital.  Salgado  found  it  desirable 
to  erect  his  smelting  furnaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosoboso  River 
to  obtahi  a  good  water  supply.  For  this,  a  special  permission  had  to 
bo  solicited  of  the  Governor-General,  so  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
induce  this  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  concern  on  the  ground 
that  the  Chinese  workmen  were  not  Christians  !  Salgado  w^as  ordered 
to  send  these  Chinese  to  the  Alcayceria,  in  Binondo  (Manila),  and  ship 
them  thence  to  China  at  his  own  expense.  Moreover,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  iron  supplied  to  the  Iloyal  Stores  had  been  worked  by  inlidels, 
the  Government  refused  to  pay  for  the  deliveries,  and  Salgado  became 
a  ruined  victim  of  religious  fanaticism. 

The  old  parish  priest  of  Augat,  in  Bulacan  Province,  once  gave  me 
the  whole  history  of  the  rich  iron  mines  existing  a  few  miles  from  that 
village.  It  appears  that  at  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  twc 
Englishmen  made  vain  efforts  to  work  these  mines.  They  erected 
expensive  machinery  (which  has  since  disappeared  piece  by  ])iece),  and 
engaged  all  the  headmen  around,  at  fixed  salaries,  to  perform  the 
Bunplo  duty  of  guaranteeing  a  certain  number  of  men  each  to  work 
there  daily.  They  were  very  smart  at  receiving  their  pay,  some  of 
them  having  the  audacity  to  ask  for  it  in  advance,  yet  the  number  of 
nimcrs  diminished,  little  by  little,  and  no  reasonal)le  terms  could  induce 
^lieni  to  resume  work.  The  priest  related  that,  after  the  Englishmen 
had  Fpeiit  a  fortune  of  about  £40,000,  and  seeing  no  result,  in  despair 
'^i<  y  hired  a  canoe,  telling  the  native  in  charge  to  paddle  out  to  sea, 
"^Hiere  each  one  Idew  his  own  brains  out  with  pistols. 

Afterwards  a  Spaniard,  who  had  made  money  during  years  of 
(>in('o  as  Chief  Judge  and  Governor  of  the  Bulacan  Province,  thought 
^c  could,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  of  his  late  position,  command  the 
terviees  of  all  the  labourers  he  might  require  to  work  the  mine.  It 
Was  a  vain  hope  ;  he  lost  all  his  savings,  and  became  so  reduced  in 

B  B 
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circumstances,  that  for  a  long  time  lie  was  a  pauper,  accepting  charity 
in  the  parish  convents  of  the  province. 

The  Angat  iron  mines  undoubtedly  yield  a  very  rich  ore — it  is 
stated  up  to  85°/^  of  metal,  which  is  more  than  that  of  the  famous 
Campanil  ore,  found  near  Somorrostro,  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

They  are  still  worked  on  a  small  scale.  In  1885,  at  the  foot  of 
these  ferruginous  hills,  I  saw  a  rough  kind  of  smelting  furnace  and 
foundry  in  a  dilapidated  shed,  where  the  points  of  ploughshares  were 
being  made.  These  were  delivered  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  to  a 
Chinaman  who  went  to  Binondo  (commercial  quarter  of  Manila)  to  sell 
them  to  the  Chinese  ironmongers.  In  the  village  of  Malolos  I  met  odo 
of  the  partners  in  this  little  business — a  Spanish  half-caste — who  told 
me  that  it  paid  well  in  proportion  to  the  trifling  outlay  of  capital.  If 
the  natives  chose  to  bring  in  mineral  they  were  paid  for  it ;  when  they 
did  not  arrive,  the  works  and  expenses  were  stopped  meanwhile. 

In  the  village  of  Baliuag,  a  few  miles  from  Angat,  where  I  have 
stayed  a  score  of  times,  I  observed,  at  the  threshold  of  several  houses, 
slabs  of  iron  about  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  and  five  inches 
thick.  I  inquired  about  the  origin  of  this  novelty,  and  several 
respectable  natives,  whom  I  have  known  for  years,  could  only  inform 
me  that  their  elders  had  told  them  al)out  the  foreigners  who  worked 
the  Angat  mines,  and  that  the  iron  in  question  came  from  there. 
Appearing  to  belong  to  no  one  iu  particular,  the  slabs  had  been 
appropriated. 

Both  the  nomades  of  the  North  and  the  Mussulmans  of  the  South 
extract  small  quantities  of  Coffer  with  which  they  manufacture 
utensils  for  their  own  use.  From  the  North,  half-worked  copper  is 
obtained  from  the  Igorrotes,  but  the  attempt  of  a  company  to  work 
the  copper  deposits  in  Mancayan,  in  the  district  of  Lepauto,  has 
hardly  been  more  successful  than  all  other  mining  speculatious 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  this  Colony. 

It  is  well  known  that  large  beds  of  Marble  occur  in  the  Province 
of  Bataan,  which  forms  the  west  coast  to  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  also 
in  the  Island  of  Romblon,  but,  under  the  circumstances  explained,  no 
one  cared  to  risk  capital  in  opening  quarries.  In  1888,  surface  marble 
was  being  cut  near  Montalban  (Manila  Province)  under  contract  with 
the  Corporation  of  Dominican  Friars  to  supply  them  with  it  for  their 
church  in  Manila.     It  was  of  a  motley  whitish  colour,  polished  well, 
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iiiid  I  seut  a  sample  of  it  to  a  marble  importer  in  London,  who  reported 
on  it  very  favourably. 

Granite  is  not  found  in  these  Islands,  and  there  is  a  general  want 
of  hard  stone  for  building  purposes.  vSomo  is  procurable  at  Angono, 
up  the  Lake  of  Bay,  and  it  is  from  here  that  the  stone  was  brought  for 
the  Manila  Port  Works.  Granite  is  brought  over  from  Hongkong  for 
works  of  any  importance,  such  as  the  new  Government  House  in 
Manila  City,  in  course  of  construction  when  the  Spaniai'ds  evacuated 
the  Islands.  For  ordinary  building  operations  there  is  a  material — a 
kind  of  Stone  called  Adobe,  so  soft  when  quarried  that  it  can  be  cut 
out  in  small  blocks  with  a  hand-saw,  but  it  hardens  considerably  by 
exposure  to  tlie  air. 

In  a  small  island  opposite  to  the  village  of  Culasi  (Antique 
Province)  on  the  west  coast  of  Panay,  called  Marilisan,  there  are 
deposits  of  Gypsum.  Tlie  superincumbent  marl  has  been  removed  in 
several  places  where  regular  workings  were  carried  on  for  years  by 
natives,  and  shiploads  of  it  were  sent  to  Manila  until  the  Government 
prohibited  its  free  extraction  and  export. 

Sulphur  exists  in  many  islands,  sometimes  pure,  in  unlimiteJ 
quantities,  and  often  mixed  with  copper,  iron  and  arsenic.  The  cratei 
of  the  Volcan(>  in  the  Bombon  Lake,  near  T.'ial,  opened  out  in  1745, 
and  from  that  date,  until  the  eruption  of  1749,  sulphur  was  extracted 
hy  the  natives.  These  deposits  were  again  worked  in  1780,  and  during 
a  few  years  following.  Bowring  states^  that  a  well-known  naturalist 
once  offered  a  good  sum  of  money  for  the  monopoly  of  working  the 
Sulphur  mines  in  the  Taal  district. 

Some  five  years  ago  Mineral  Oil  was  discovered  in  the  mountains 
of  Cebii  Island,  a  few  miles  from  the  W.  coast  village  of  Toledo, 
near  the  sugar  estate  of  Calumampao.  A  drill  boring  was  made  and  I 
^'^^^^  shown  a  sample  of  the  crude  Oil.  An  Irishman  was  then  con- 
<iucting  the  experimental  works.  Subsequently  a  British  engineer 
^'i^ited  tbe  place  and  reported  favourably  on  the  prospects.  In  1896  I 
^^as  agam  up  at  the  borings.  Some  small  machinery  had  been  erected 
^>i"  working  the  drills.  A  Dutch  mining  engineer  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  which  was  being  financed  by  a  small  British  syndicate,  but 
^^"^  far  a  continuous  flow  had  not  been  obtained,  and  it  was  still  doubtful 

A    Visit    to    the    Philippine    Islands,"    by    Sir  John    Bowring,    Spanish 
translation,  p.  67,  Manila,  1876. 
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whether  a  well  had  been  struck  or  not.  Tho  Dutchman  was  succeeded 
by  an  American  engineer  who,  when  the  Spanish- American  war  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  had  to  quit  the  place  and  the  enterprise 
has  since  remained  in  suspense. 

There  is  a  tendency,  in  most  new  and  unexplored  countries,  to  see 
visionary  wealth  in  unpenetrated  regions — to  cast  the  eye  of  imagination 
into  the  forest  depths  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  become  fascinated 
with  the  belief  that  nature  has  laid  vast  treasures  therein  ;  and  tho  veil 
of  mystery  constitutes  a  tradition  until  rent  by  scientific  investigation. 


■♦'•«»■ 


CHAPTER     XXI. 


DOMESTIC  LIVE  STOCK.— PONIES,  BUFFALOES,  etc. 

The  Fhilippiue  Pony  is  not  an  indigouons  animal.  It  is  said  to  liavo 
originated  from  the  small  Andalusian  horse  and  the  Chinese  mare. 
I  have  ridden  more  than  500  Philippine  ponies,  and,  in  general,  I  have 
found  them  swift,  strong,  and  elegant  animals  when  well  cared  for. 
Highways  heing  so  deficient  in  this  Colony,  it  is  fortunate  that  ponies 
arc  plentiful  and  purchaseahle  at  a  low  figure.  Fancy  prices  are 
sometimes  demanded,  hut  the  value  ranges  from  $25  to  $150  for  a 
sound  animal.     Geldings  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  importation  of  Spanish  and  Australian  horses  has  resulted  in 
failure,  as  they  cannot  endure  the  climate.  I  Enthusiasts  have,  from 
time  to  time,  urged  the  authorities  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  the  hreed,  and  during  the  acting-Governorship  of 
vScnor  Molto  in  1888,  his  sou  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  British 
India  to  purchase  hreeding  horses  and  mares.  A  numher  of  fine 
animals  Avas  brought  to  Manila  by  the  commissioners,  but  the  newly- 
appointed  Governor-General — Wenccslao  Weylcr — disapproved  of  the 
measure,  and  the  stock  w^as  sold  to  the  public.  A  Lipa  friend  of  mine 
bought  two  stallions  and  two  mares  for  $2,600,  the  prices  of  the  others 
ranging  about  $700  each. 

Pony  races  took  place  at  Santa  Mesa,  near  Manila,  every  spring. 
They  were  organized  by  "  the  Manila  Jockey  Club,''  usually  patronized 
l)y  the  Governor-General  of  the  day,  and  the  great  meet  lasted  three 
days,  when  prizes  were  aAvarded  to  the  winners.  Ponies  which  had 
won  races  in  Manila  fetched  from  $300  to  $1,000. 

In  Cebu  also  there  were  pony  races  every  autumn  on  the  racecourse 
facing  the  Cotta  and  tbe  Government  House. 

The   ordinary   native   has   no  notion  of   the   proper  treatment    of 
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ponies,  liis  idea  being,  generally,  that  this  liighly  nervous  animal  can 
be  managed  by  brute  force  and  the  infliction  of  heavy  punishment. 
Sights,  as  painful  as  they  are  ridiculous,  often  present  themselves  of  a 
native  avenging  himself  of  his  pony  because  the  poor  beast  camiot 
guess  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  rider,  or  driver,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  teach  him.  Uufortunately,  the  lower  class  native  feels  little 
attachment  to  any  animal  but  the  Buffalo,  or  Carahao^  as  it  is  called 
here  and  the  family  pig. 

At  six  years  old  a  buffalo  is  considered  in  the  prime  of  life  for 
beginning  work,  and  will  continue  at  hard  labour,  when  well  pastured 
and  bathed,  for  another  six  years.  At  12  years  of  age  a  carefully 
worked  buffalo  will  still  serve  for  light  labour  for  about  five  years.  It 
is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  if  left  to  itself  it  would  pass  quite  one- 
third  of  its  life  in  water  or  mud,  whilst  it  is  indispensable  to  allow  it  to 
bathe  every  day.  When  grazing  near  flooded  land,  it  will  roam  into  the 
water  up  to  its  neck,  and  immerse  its  head  for  two  minutes  at  a  time, 
searching  for  vegetable  food  below  the  surface.  Whilst  undisturbed 
in  the  field  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  five  or  six  white  herons, 
which  follow  in  its  trail  in  perfect  security,  and  feed  on  the  worms  aud 
insects  brought  to  the  surface  by  its  foot -prints.  It  seems  also  to 
enjoy  the  attentions  of  a  small  black  bird,  which  hops  about  on  its 
back  and  head  to  cleanse  its  skin  and  ears  of  vermin.  I  have  often 
watched  this  bird  flying  towards  the  buffalo,  which  raises  its  head  to 
receive  it. 

The  rustic  and  the  buffalo  are  familiar  companions,  and  seem  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly  well.  There  is  a  certain  connaturalness 
between  them  in  many  ways.  When  a  peasant  is  owner  of  the  animal  he 
works,  he  treats  it  almost  like  one  of  the  family.  It  is  very  powerful, 
docile,  slow  in  its  movements,  and  easy  to  train.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  a  buffalo  ridden  and  guided  by  a  piece  of  split  rattan  attached  to 
a  string  in  its  nostril  by  a  child  three  years  of  age.  It  knows  the 
voices  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  will  approach  or  stand 
still  when  called  by  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  of  great  endurance, 
and  cannot  support  hard  Avork  in  the  sun  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  without  rest  and  bathing,  if  water  be  near. 

Europeans  cannot  manage  buffaloes,  and  very  few  attempt  it ;  it 
requires  the  patience,  the  voice,  and  the  peculiar  movement  of  the 
native  to  handle  this  animah 
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It  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  garrotillo^  or  affection  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  ;  it  rarely  recovers  from  a  serious  sprain,  and  more 
rarely  from  a  broken  leg. 

In  1887-1888,  an  epidemic  disease,  previously  unknown,  appeared 
amongst  the  cattle,  and  several  thousands  of  them  died.  From  the 
autopsy  of  some  diseased  buffaloes,  it  was  seen  that  the  inside  had 
become  converted  into  blood.  Agriculturists  suffered  great  losses.  In 
the  poor  neighbourhood  of  Antipolo  alone,  1,410  head  of  cattle  died 
within  four  months,  according  to  a  report  which  the  Governor  of 
Morong  showed  to  me.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Bulacan 
Province  lost  85°/o  of  his  live  stock  in  the  season,  whilst  the  remainder 
were  more  or  less  affected. 

The  value  of  a  buffalo  varies  in  different  districts.  In  Albay,  for 
instance,  where  hemp  is  the  chief  agricultural  product,  and  ploughing 
is  seldom  necessary,  a  buffalo  can  be  got  as  cheap  as  $10,  whilst  in 
the  sugar-yielding  Island  of  Negros  $30  would  be  considered  a  very  low 
price  for  an  average  trained  animal. 

Wild  buffaloes  are  met  with,  and,  when  young,  they  are  easily 
tamed.  Buffalo-hunting,  as  a  sport,  is  a  very  dangerous  diversion,  and 
rarely  indulged  in,  as  death  or  victory  must  come  to  the  infuriated 
beast  or  the  chaser.     A  good  hunting-ground  is  Nueva  Ecija. 

Altogether  this  animal  may  be  considered  the  most  useful  in  the 
Philippines.  It  serves  for  carting,  ploughing,  carrying  loads  on  its 
back,  and  almost  all  labour  of  the  kind  where  great  strength  is 
required  for  a  short  time.  A  peasant  possessed  of  a  bohie-knife,  a 
buffalo,  and  good  health,  need  not  seek  far  to  make  an  independent 
hving.  I  owe  a  certain  gratitude  to  buffaloes,  for  more  than  once  they 
have  pulled  my  carriage  out  of  the  mud  in  the  provinces,  where  horses 
could  get  along  no  farther.  Finally,  buffalo  meat  is  an  acceptable 
article  of  food  when  nothing  better  can  be  got ;  by  natives  it  is  much 
relished.  Its  flesh,  like  that  of  deer  and  oxen,  is  sometimes  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  sun-dried,  to  make  what  is  called  in  the  Philippines 
Tapa  and  in  Cuba  Tasajo. 

In  the  Visayas  Islands,  oxen  are  used  as  draught-animals  as 
frequently  as  buffaloes, — sometimes  even  for  carriages. 

In  all  my  travels  in  this  Colony,  I  have  seen  only  five  Donkeys, 
and  they  were  imported  simply  as  curiosities. 

Sheep  do  not  thrive  in  this  climate.     They  are  often  brought  from 
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Shanghai,  and,  as  a  rule,  thej  languish  and  die  in  a  few  monthg. 
Oxen,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  monkeys,  fowls,  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
geese  are  among  the  ordinary  domestic  live  stock.  Both  the  dogs  and 
the  cats  are  of  very  poor  species,  and  the  European  breeds  are  eagerly 
sought  for.  The  better  class  of  natives  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
nobler  qualities  and  higher  instincts  of  the  European  dog.  Many 
Chinese  dogs  with  long,  straight  hair,  pointed  noses,  small  eyes,  and 
black  tongues  are  brought  over  from  Hongkong.  All  thoroughbred 
Philippine  cats  have  a  twist  in  their  tails,  and  are  not  nearly  so  fine  a3 
the  European  race. 

Natives  do  not  particularly  relish  mutton  or  goat's  flesh,  which 
they  say  is  heating  to  the  blood.  I  have  found  stewed  monkey  very 
good  food,  but  the  natives  only  eat  it  on  very  rare  occasions,  solely 
as  a  cure  for  cutaneous  diseases.  No  flesh,  fish  or  poultry  has  the  same 
flavour  here  as  in  Europe  ;  sometimes  indeed  the  meat  of  oxen  sold  in 
Manila  has  a  repulsive  taste  when  the  animal  has  been  quickly  fattened 
for  the  market  on  a  particular  herb,  which  it  eats  readily.  Neither  can 
it  be  procured  so  tender  as  in  a  cold  climate.  If  kept  in  an  ice- chest  it 
loses  flavour  ;  if  hung  up  in  cool  air  it  becomes  flabby  and  decomposes. 

The  seas  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  there  are  swarms  of  sharks, 
whose  victims  are  numerous,  whilst  crocodiles  are  found  in  most  of  the 
deep  rivers  and  large  swamps  in  uncultivated  tracts. 

The  only  beast  of  prey  known  in  the  Philippines  is  the  wild  cat, 
and  the  only  wild  animal  to  l)e  feared  is  the  buffalo. 

Both  the  jungles  and  the  villages  abound  with  insects  and  reptilia, 
such  as  lizards,  snakes,  iguanas,  frogs,  and  other  batrachian  species,  laiul- 
crabs,  centipedes,^  tarantulas,  scorpions,  huge  spiders,  hornets,  common 
beetles,  queen  bottles  {elator  noctilucus)  and  others  of  the  vaginopcnnous 
order,  red  ants  (^formica  smaragdind)^  etc.  Ants  are  the  most  common 
nuisance,  and  food  cannot  be  left  on  the  table  a  couple  of  hours  without 
a  hundred  or  so  of  them  coming  to  feed.  There  are  many  species  or 
ants,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  half  an  iuch  long.  On  the  forest 
trees  a  bag  of  a  thin  whitish  membrane,  full  of  young  ants,  is  sometimes 
seen  hanging,  and  the  traveller,  for  his  own  comfort,  should  be  careful 
not  to  disturb  it. 

^  An  effective  cure  for  a  centipede  bite  is  a  plaster  of  garlic  smashed  until  the 
Juice  flows.     The  plaster  must  be  renewed  every  hour. 
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Boa  Constrictors  are  also  found,  but  tliej  are  rare,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  in  freedom.  They  are  the  most  harmless  of  all  snakes 
in  the  Philippines,  Sometimes  the  natives  keep  them  in  their  houses, 
in  cages,  as  pets.  Small  Pythons  are  common.  The  snakes  most  to 
be  dreaded  are  called  by  the  natives  Ahijjorig  and  Daghong-pnlaij 
(Tagalog  dialect).  Their  bite  is  fatal  if  not  cauterized  at  once.  The 
latter  is  met  with  in  the  deep  mud  of  rice  fields  and  amongst  the  tall 
rice  blades,  hence  its  name.  Stagnant  waters  are  nearly  everywhere 
infested  with  Leeches.  In  the  trees  in  dense  forests  there  is  also  a 
diminutive  species  of  leech  which  jumps  into  one's  eyes. 

In  the  houses  and  huts  in  Manila,  and  a  few  of  the  large  low-lyinp- 
villages,  mosquitos  are  troublesome,  but  thanks  to  a  kind  of  lizard  w^ith 
a  disproportionately  big  ugly  head  called  the  chacov,  and  the  small 
house  newt,  one  is  tolerably  free  from  crawling  insects.  Newts  are 
quite  harmless  to  persons  and  are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise. 
If  one  attempts  to  catch  a  newt  by  its  tail  it  shakes  it  off  and  runs 
away  leaving  it  behind.  Rats  and  mice  are  numerous.  There  are 
myriads  of  cockroaches  ;  but  happily  fleas,  house  flies,  and  bugs  are 
scarce. 

In  the  dry  season  evenings  certain  trees  are  illuminated  by  swarms 
of  fire-flies,  which  assemble  and  flicker  around  the  foliage  as  do  moths 
around  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  effect  of  their  darting  in  and  out 
like  so  many  bright  sparks  between  the  branches  is  very  pretty. 

There  are  many  very  beautiful  Moths  and  Butterflies.  In  1897 
I  brought  home  about  300  specimens  of  Philippine  butterflies  for  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild. 

The  White  Ant  (termes)^  known  here  as  A7ia7/,h  by  far  the  most 
formidable  insect  in  its  destructive  powers.  It  is  also  common  in  China. 
Here  it  eats  through  most  woods  (there  are  some  rare  exceptions,  such 
as  Molave,  Ipil,  Yacal,  etc.),  and  indeed  some  persons  assert,  although 
1  am  unable  to  confirm  it,  that  even  the  surface  of  iron  is  affected  by 
these  insects  if  left  long  enough  where  they  are.  If  white  ants  earnestly 
take  possession  of  the  wood-work  of  a  building  not  constructed  of  the 
^lest  timber,  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  I  have  seen  deal-wood  packing 
^ases,  which  have  come  from  Europe,  eaten  away  so  far  that  they 
could  not  be  lifted  without  falling  to  pieces. 

Merchants'  warehouses  have  had  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
owmg  to  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  as,  even  if  the  building  itself 
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"were  not  In  danger,  no  one  would  care  to  risk  the  storage  of  goods 
inside.  The  destruction  caused  hy  anay  is  possibly  exaggerated,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  traders  have  lost  considerable  sums  through 
having  had  to  realize,  at  any  price,  wares  into  which  this  insect  had 
penetrated. 

Ycry  large  Bats  are  seen  in  this  colony,  measuring  up  to  five  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  their  wings.  They  are  caught  for  the  value  of  their 
beautiful  soffc  skins,  which  generally  find  a  sale  to  Europeans  retuniing 
home.  Bat  shooting  is  a  good  pastime,  and  a  novelty  to  Europeans, 
Small  bats  frequently  fly  into  the  houses  in  the  evening. 

Deer  and  Wild  Boars  are  plentiful,  and  afford  good  sport  to  the 
huntsman.  In  Moroug  district — in  Negros  Island — and  in  Manila 
Province,  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estate  which  I  purchased — • 
I  have  had  some  good  runs.  Monkeys,  too,  abound  in  many  of  the 
forests.  In  all  the  islands  there  is  enjoyment  awaiting  the  sportsman. 
Pheasants,  snipe,  a  dozen  varieties  of  wild  pigeons,  woodcocks,  wild 
ducks,  water-fowl,  etc.  are  common,  whilst  there  are  also  turtle-doves, 
calaos  (biiceros  hydrocorax)^  hawks,  cranes,  herons,  crows,  parrots, 
cockatoos,  kingfishers,  parroquets,  and  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
Archipelago  which  I  will  leave  to  ornithologists  to  describe.^  One 
curious  species  of  pigeon  (calanas  nicoharinct)  is  called  in  Spanish 
Paloma  de  piinalada  because  of  the  crimson  feathers  on  its  breast, 
which  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  blood-stained  from  a  dagger  stah.^ 
In  1898  I  saw  some  specimens  of  this  pigeon  in  the  Hamburg  Zoological 
Gardens. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  Islands  have  no  singing  birds. 

In  1851,  the  Government  imported  some  Martins  from  China  with 
the  hope  of  exterminating  the  locusts.  When  the  birds  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Manila,  they  were  right  royally  received  by  a  body  of  troops — a 
band  of  music  accompanied  them  with  great  ceremony  to  Santa  Mesa, 
where  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  public  were  forbidden  to  destroy 
them  under  severe  penalties.  At  that  date  there  were  countless  millions 
of  locusts  among  the  crops.     The  Locust  plague  is  one  of  the  great 

*  A  good  dish  can  be  made  of  the  rice-birds  known  locally  as  Maya  {Muma 
oryzirora,  Bonap.;  Estrelda  amandava^  Gray)  and  the  Bato-Bato  and  Punay  pigeons 
(^Ptilinojpns  roseicoUis,  Gray). 

2  According  to  Edouard  Verreux,  cited  by  Paul  de  la  Gironniere  in  his 
**Aventures  d'un  Kentilhomme  Breton  aux  lies  Philippines,"  p.  394,  Paris  1857, 
there  were  at  that  date  172  classified  birds  in  this  Archipelago. 
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risks  the  planter  lias  to  run.  These  v/inged  insects  come  in  swarms  of 
millions  at  a  time,  and  how  to  exterminate  them  is  a  problem.  I  have 
seen  a  mass  of  locusts  so  thick  that  a  row  of  large  trees  the  other  side 
of  them  could  not  be  distinguished.  Sailing  along  the  Antique  coast 
one  evening,  I  observed,  on  the  fertile  sliore,  a  large  brown-coloured 
plateau.  For  tlie  moment  I  thought  it  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had 
been  cleared  by  fire,  but  on  nearing  it  I  noticed  that  myriads  of  hjcusts 
had  settled  on  several  fields.  We  put  in  quite  close  to  them,  and  I 
fired  off  a  revolver,  the  noise  of  which  caused  them  to  move  off  slowly 
in  a  cloud.  Whenever  locusts  settle  on  cultivated  lands,  miles  of  crops 
arc  frequently  ruined  in  a  night  by  the  foliage  being  consmned,  and  at 
daybreak  only  fields  of  stalks  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  day  time,  when 
the  locusts  are  about  to  attack  a  planted  field,  the  natives  rush  out  with 
their  tin  cans,  which  serve  as  drums,  bamboo  clappers,  red  flags,  etc., 
to  scare  them  off,  whilst  others  light  fires  in  open  spaces  with  damp 
fuel  to  raise  smoke.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  to  drive  them 
farther  away  is  to  fire  off  small  mortars,  such  as  the  natives  use  at 
feasts,  as  these  insects  are  sensitive  to  the  least  noise. 

The  body  of  a  locust  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a  large  grasshopper. 
The  females  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  males  of  a  light 
reddish-brown.  The  female  extends  the  extremity  of  her  body  in  the 
form  of  an  augur,  with  which  she  pierces  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  an 
Inch,  there  to  deposit  her  eggs.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  eggs  hatch. 
Every  few  days  the  females  lay  eggs,  if  allowed  to  settle.  The 
newly-born  insects,  having  no  wings  until  they  are  about  ten  days  old, 
cannot  be  driven  off,  and,  in  the  meantime  they  make  great  havoc  among 
the  crops,  where  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  them.  The  method  employed 
to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to  place  a  barrier,  such  as  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  roofing,  at  one  side  of  a  field — dig  a  pit  in  front  of  the  barrier,  and 
gc;t  a  number  of  men  to  beat  round  the  three  sides  of  the  field  until  the 
young  locusts  jump  in  heaps  into  the  pit.  I  have  heard  planters  say 
that  they  liave  succeeded,  in  this  way,  in  destroying  as  much  as  20  tons 
of  locusts  in  one  season.  I  do  not  know  the  maximum  distance  that 
locusts  can  fly  in  one  continuous  journey,  but  they  have  been  known 
to  travel  as  much  as  60  miles  across  the  sea.  Millions  of  unwinged 
locusts  have  been  seen  floating  down  river  streams,  whilst,  however, 
the  winged  insect  cannot  resist  the  heavy  rains  which  accompany  a 
l^urricane. 
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It  is  said  that  the  food  passes  through  the  body  of  a  locust  as  fast 
as  it  eats,  and  that  its  natural  death  is  duo,  either  to  want  of  nourish- 
ment, or  to  a  small  worm  which  forms  in  the  bodj  and  consumes  it. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  the  female  dies  after  laying  a  certain  number 
of  eggs.  Excepting  the  damage  to  vegetation,  locusts  are  perfectly 
harmless  insects,  and  native  children  catch  them  to  play  with  ;  also, 
when  fried,  they  serve  as  food  for  the  poorest  classes — in  fact,  I  was 
assured,  on  good  authority,  that  in  a  certain  village  in  Tayabas 
Province,  where  the  peasants  considered  locusts  a  dainty  dish,  payment 
was  offered  to  the  parish  priest  for  him  to  say  mass  and  pray  for  the 
continuance  of  the  luxury.  In  former  times,  before  there  were  so 
many  agricultarists  interested  in  their  destruction,  these  insects  bavo 
been  known  to  devastate  the  Colony  during  six  consecutive  years. 

In  the  mud  of  stagnant  waters,  a  kind  of  beetle,  called  in  Visaya 
dialect  Tanga,  is  found,  and  much  relished  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
the  dry  season,  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  dozen  is  paid  for  them  in 
Molo  (near  Yloilo)  by  well-to-do  natives.  There  are  many  other 
insects,  highly  repugnant  to  the  European,  which  are  a  bonne  boiiche 
for  the  natives. 

In  all  tlie  rice-paddy  fields,  small  fish  {Ophiocephahis  vagus)  are 
caught  by  the  natives,  for  food,  with  cane  nets,  or  rod  and  line,  when 
the  fields  are  flooded.  Where  this  piscatorial  phenomenon  exists  in  the 
dry  season  no  one  has  been  able  to  satisfactorily  explain. 
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MANILA  UKDER  SPANISH  RULE. 

Manila,  tlic  Capital  of  the  Philippines,  is  silnatcd  in  the  Island  of 
Luzon  at  the  month,  and  on  the  left  (south)  hanh  of  tlie  Piver  Pasig, 
at  N.  lat.  14°  36'  by  E.  long.  120°  57',  It  is  a  fortified  eity,  being 
encircled  by  bastioned  and  battlement  walls,  which  were  built  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Gomez  Perez  Dasmarinas,  about  the  year  lo9().  It 
is  said  that  the  labour  employed  was  Chinese.  These  walls  measure 
about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  bear  mounted  old-fasliioncd 
cannon.  The  fortifications  are  of  stone,  and  their  solid  construction 
may  rank  as  n>  chef  (Vcmirrc  of  the  IGth  centur}^  Tlie  eartluniake  of 
1880  caused  an  arch  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  fall  in,  and  elsewliero 
cracks  are  perceptible.  These  defects  were  never  made  good.  Tlie  city 
is  surrounded  by  water — to  the  N.  the  Pasig  River,  to  the  W.  the  sea 
and  the  moats  all  around.  These  moats  are  paved  at  tlie  bottom,  and 
sluices— perhaps  not  in  good  working  order  at  the  present  day — are 
pro\ided  for  filling  them  with  water  from  the  river. 

The  demolition  of  the  walls  and  moats  has  frecpiently  been  debated 
by  commissions  specially  appointed — the  last  in  October,  1887.  It  is 
faid  that  a  commission  once  recommended  the  el  en  using  of  the  moats, 
Avhich  were  half  full  of  mud,  stagnant  w^ater,  and  vegetable  putrid 
matter,  but  the  authorities  hesitated  to  disturb  the  deposit,  which  might 
bave  emitted  fetid  odours,  producing  fever  or  other  endemic  disease. 

These  city  defences,  although  quite  useless  in  modern  warfare  with 
a  foreign  Power,  might  any  day  be  serviceable  as  a  refuge  for 
Europeans  in  the  event  of  a  serious  revolt  of  the  natives  or  Chinese. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  one  European  and  several  native  regiments. 
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There  are  eight  drawbridge  entrances  to  the  CitadeU  wherein  were 
some  Government  Offices,  branch  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the 
Custom  House  (temporarily  removed  to  Binoudo  since  May  4th,  1887, 
during  the  construction  of  the  new  harbour),  Colleges,  Convents,  a 
Meteorological  Observatory,  of  which  the  Director  was  a  «Iesuit  priest, 
Artillery  Depot,  a  Cathedral  and  eleven  churches.  The  little  trade  done 
in  the  city  was  exclusively  retail.  In  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1603, 
a  great  fire  destroyed  one-third  of  the  city,  the  property  consumed 
being  valued  at  one  million  dollars. 

Manila  city  is  a  dull  capital,  with  narrow  streets,  bearing  a  heavy, 
sombre,  monastic  appearance.  It  had  no  popular  cafes,  no  opera-house 
or  theatre,  indeed  absolutely  no  place  of  recreation.  Only  the  numerous 
religious  processions  relieved  the  monotony  of  city  life.  The  whole 
(walled)  city  and  its  environment  seems  to  have  been  built  solely  with 
a  view  to  self-defence.  Since  the  year  1887,  it  had  been  somewhat 
embellished  by  gardens  in  the  public  squares. 

The  great  trading  centre  is  the  Island  of  Binoudo,  on  the  right 
(north)  bank  of  the  Pasig  River,  and  here  the  foreign  houses  are 
established.  On  the  city  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was  scarcely 
any  commerce  and  no  export  or  import  trade  whatever,  a  harbour  was 
in  course  of  construction,  without  the  least  hope  of  its  ever  beiug 
completed  by  the  Spaniards.  All  the  sea  wall  visible  of  these  works 
was  carried  away  by  a  typhoon  on  the  29th  September,  1890.  To 
defray  the  cost  of  making  this  harbour,  a  special  duty  (not  included  in 
the  Budget)  of  one  per  cent,  on  exports,  two  per  cent,  on  imports,  ten 
cents  per  ton  on  vessels  (besides  the  usual  tonnage  dues  of  eight  cents 
per  register  ton),  and  a  fishing  craft  tax  were  collected  since  June  1880. 
Sixteen  years'  dues  collection  of  several  millions  of  dollars  served  only 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  engineers  and  contractors,  for  the  scrap  of  sea  wall 


^  The  City  Walls  were  undoubtedly  a  great  safeguard  for  the  vSpaniards  against 
the  frequent  threats  of  the  Mindanao  and  Sulu  pirates  who  ventured  into  the  Bay  of 
Manila  up  to  within  50  years  ago.  Also,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  were  any  day 
subject  to  hostilities  from  the  Portuguese,  whilst  the  aggressive  foreign  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country  during  the  17th  century  exposed  them  to  reprisals  by  the  Dutch 
fleets,  which  in  1643  threatened  the  City  of  Manila.  Formerly,  the  drawbridges 
were  raised,  and  the  city  was  closed  and  under  sentinels  from  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  continued  so  until  1852,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  earthquake  of  that  year,  it  was  decreed  that  the  city  should 
thenceforth  remain  open  night  and  day. 
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to  be  seen  in  1896  was  of  no  use  to  trade  or  anyone.  In  1882  fourteen 
huge  iron  barges  for  the  transport  of  stono  from  Angono  were 
constructed  by  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Richardson,  under 
contract  with  the  Port  Works,  for  $82,000. 

The  Port  of  Manila  was  officially  held  to  extend  for  27  miles 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River. 

The  anchorage  of  the  port  is  in  the  bay  two  to  two-and-a-half 
miles  S.W.  from  the  red  light,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  in 
about  six  fathoms.  There  was  no  special  locality  reserved  for  war 
ships. 

Ships  at  the  anchorage  communicate  with  the  shore  by  their  own 
boats  or  steam  launch,  and  the  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels  is 
chiefly  effected  in  the  bay,  one  to  three  miles  off  the  river  mouth,  by 
means  of  lighters. 

Manila  Bay  has  a  circumference  of  120  nautical  miles,  and  is  far 
too  large  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  ships. 

On  the  20th  October,  1882,  a  typhoon  drove  11  ships  and  one 
steamer  ashore  from  their  anchorage,  besides  dismasting  another,  and 
causing  three  more  to  collide. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  divided  into  two  passages  by  the  small 
Island  of  Corregidor,  on  which  was  a  lighthouse  showing  a  revolving 
bright  light,  visible  20  miles  off.  Here  was  also  a  signal  station, 
communicating  by  a  semaphore  with  a  telegraph  station  on  the  opposite 
Luzon  coast,  and  thence  by  wire  with  Manila. 

The  entrance  to  the  Pasig  River  is  between  two  moles,  which  run 
out  westward  respectively  from  the  citadel  on  the  S.  bank  and  from  the 
business  suburb  of  Binondo  on  the  N.  bank.  At  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  northern  mole  was  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  red  light,  visible 
^igbt  miles. 

Vessels  drawing  up  to  13  feet  can  enter  the  river.  In  the  middle 
01  1887,  a  few  electric  lights  were  established  along  the  quays  from  the 
river  mouth  to  the  first  bridge,  and  one  light  also  on  that  bridge,  so 
^bat  steamers  can  enter  the  river  after  sunset  if  desirable.  The 
^^harfage  is  wholly  occupied  by  steamers  and  sailing  craft  trading 
^^ithiu  the  Archipelago.  The  tides  are  very  irregular.  The  rise  and 
^all  at  springs  may  be  taken  to  be  5  feet. 

Up  to  1887,  ships  requiring  repairs  had  to  go  to  Hongkong,  but 
now  there  is  a  patent  slip  at  Canacao  Bay,  near  Cavite,  seven  milea 
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southward  from  the  Manila  Baj  ancliorage.  The  working  capacity  of 
the  hydraulic  hauling  power  of  the  slip  is  2,000  tons. 

At  Cavite,  close  by  CaRacao,  there  was  a  Government  Arsenal  and 
a  small  slip,  having  a  hauling  power  of  about  500  tons. 

Up  to  the  year  1893  the  streets  of  Manila  City  and  suburbs  were 
badly  lighted — petroleum  lamps,  and  sometimes  cocoa-nut  oil,  being 
used.  (The  paving  was  perhaps  more  defective  than  the  lighting.)  In 
1892  an  Electric  Light  Co.  was  formed,  with  a  share  capital  of 
$500,000  ($350,000  paid  up)  for  illuminating  the  city  and  suburbs  and 
private  lighting.  Under  the  contract  with  the  Municipality  tho 
Company  received  a  grant  of  $60,000.  The  concern  was  in  full 
working  order  the  following  year.  The  poorest  working  class  of 
Manila — fishermen,  canoemen,  day  labourers,  etc. — live  principally 
in  the  Ward  of  Tondo,  where  dwellings  with  thatched  roofs  were 
allowed  to  be  constructed.  In  tho  wet  season  the  part  of  this  ward 
nearest  to  the  city  was  simply  a  mass  of  pollution.  The  only 
drainage  was  a  ditch  cut  around  each  square  wherein  the  huts 
were  erected.  Many  of  these  huts  had  pools  of  stagnant  water 
under  them  for  months,  hence  it  was  there  that  the  mortality  from 
fever  was  at  its  maximum  ratio  in  the  dry  season,  when  evaporation 
commenced. 

Binondo  presents  an  aspect  of  great  activity  during  the  day.  The 
import  and  export  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants, 
and  the  retail  traffic  is,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolized  by  the  Chiuese. 
Their  tiny  shops,  grouped  together  in  rows,  form  bazaars.  At  each 
counter  sits  a  Chinaman,  casting  up  accounts,  with  the  ancient  abacus^ 
still  serving  him  for  practical  reckoning.  Another  is  ready  at  the 
counter  to  strike  the  bargain,  whilst  a  third  lounges  about  the 
entrance  to  tout  for  custom.  Sometimes  a  whole  bazaar  of  ten  to 
twelve  shops  has  only  one  owner.  In  such  a  case,  if  a  purchaser  is 
not  satisfied,  after  haggling  over  the  price  of  an  article,  he  fares  no 
better  by  passing  on  to  the  next  seller.  The  discarded  Chinaman 
at  the  first  counter  runs  by  a  back  way  to  the  adjoining  opening,  and, 
in  his  own  language,  advises  the  counterman  there  of  his  lowest  offer. 
Hence  the  purchaser,  wearied  of  going  from  one  to  another,  and  finding 


*  The  Abacus   consists  of  a  frame  with  a  number  of  parallel  wires  on  which 
counting-beads  are  strung.    It  is  in  common  use  in  China. 
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all  quote  alike,  closes  the  bargain,  protesting  against  the  obduracj  of 
the  crafty  Celestial. 

There  is  not  a  street  without  Chinese  dealers,  but  their  principal 
centre  is  the  JRosario,  whilst  the  finest  European  shops,  owned  generally 
by  Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Escolta, 

In  1881  a  great  fire  occurred  in  the  Escolta^  and  since  then  the 
class  of  property  in  that  important  thoroughfare  has  been  much 
improved.  In  October,  1885,  a  second  serious  fire  took  place  in  this 
street,  and  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  there  now  stands  a  fine  block  of 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Central  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Station, 
and  a  row  of  good  shops  in  European  style. 

During  the  working  hours  are  to  be  seen  hundreds  of  smart  Chinese 
coolies,  half  naked,  running  in  all  dh^ections  with  loads,  or  driving  carts, 
whilst  the  natives  dreamily  propel  themselves  along  the  streets,  following 
their  numerous  occupations  with  enviable  tranquillity.  In  the  doorways 
here  and  there  are  native  women  squatting  on  the  flag-stones,  picking 
vermin  from  each  other's  heads,  and  serving  a  purchaser  between-times 
witli  cigars,  betel-nut,  and  food,  when  occasion  offers. 

Certain  small  handicrafts  are  almost  exclusively  taken  up  by  the 
Clunese,  such  as  boot-making,  furniture-making,  small  smith's  work 
and  casting,  tin-working,  tanning,  dyeing,  etc.,  whilst  the  natives  are 
occupied  as  silversmiths,  engravers,  saddlers,  water-colour  painters, 
fm-uiture  polishers,  bookbinders,  etc.  A  few  years  ago,  the  apothecaries 
"W'crc  almost  exclusively  Germans  ;  now  the  profession  is  shared  with 
natives  and  half-castes. 

The  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  carriages  during  the  whole 
day  drawn  by  pretty  native  ponies.  The  public  conveyance  regulations 
were  excellent.  The  rates  for  hiring  were  very  moderate,  and  were 
calculated  by  the  time  engaged.  Incivility  of  drivers  was  a  thing 
almost  unknown.  Their  patience  was  astonishing.  They  would,  if 
required,  wait  for  the  fare  for  hours  together  in  a  drenching  rain  with- 
out a  murmur.  Having  engaged  a  vehicle  (in  Manila  or  provincial 
towns)  it  is  usual  to  guide  the  driver,  by  calling  out  to  him  each  turn 
he  has  to  take.  Thus,  if  he  be  required  to  go  to  the  right — mano 
(hand)  is  the  word  used  ;  if  to  the  left — silla  (saddle)  is  shouted. 
I^his  custom  originated  in  the  days  before  natives  were  intrusted  to 
drive,  when  a  postilion  rode  the  left  (saddle)  pony  and  guided  his 
right  (hand)  animal  with  a  short  rein. 
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Through  the  City  aiul  sulmrbs  niii  lni(3s  of  train  way  with  vwr-^ 
drawn  hy  ponies,  and  from  l^inondo  (since  the  20th  October  1888) 
the  ears  arc  carried  on  l)y  steam  power  to  the  village  of  Mala])on. 

Fortunfitcly,  Easter  week  brought  two  days  of  rest  every  year  for 
the  ponies,  namely.  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday.  As  in  Spjiiii 
also,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  doctor??,  urgent  GoyeriniK!;it 
service,  etc.,  vehicles  were  not  permitted  in  tlie  streets  and  highways 
on  those  days.  Soldiers,  passing  through  the  streets  on  service,  cni-ricM} 
their  guns  with  the  muzzles  pointing  to  the  ground.  The  c]]urcli  Ix^l's 
were  tolled  with  muffled  hammers,  hence,  the  vibration  of  tlie  nietnl 
being  (checked,  the  peal  sounded  like  tlie  beating  of  so  many  tin  <'aiis. 
The  shops  were  closed,  and,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  every  oiitwanl 
appearance  of  care  for  worldly  concerns  was  extinguished,  whilst  it 
was  (Uistomary  for  the  large  majority  of  the  popuhition — nati^  os  as 
well  as  Ein-opeans — who  went  through  the  streets  to  be  attir(Ml  in 
l)lack.  On  (Stood  Friday  afternoon  there  was  an  imposing  religions 
procession  through  the  city  and  sul)urbs.  On  tlie  following  Salnrday 
morning  (^Sdhado  dc  Gloria)  there  was  a  lively  scene  afier  IIks 
celebration  of  Mass.  In  a  hunth'cd  portals  and  alleys,  public?  con- 
veyances and  private  vehicles  were  awaiting  tlic  peal  of  the  unnuinicil 
€hur(di  bells.  When  this  was  heard,  in  an  instant  tliere  was  a  rush 
in  all  directions — the  clanking  of  a  thousand  ponies'  feet  ;  the  rumbling 
sound  of  hundreds  of  vehicles;  tdie  sliouts  of  the  natives  and  the 
Chinese  coolies  together,  sliowed  with  what  abated  anxiety  and  forced 
subjection  nuiterial  interest  and  the  ntTairs  of  this  life  had  been  held  in 
check  and  made  subservient  to  higher  thoughts. 

It  was  computed  on  official  returns  in  the  year  1885,  tluit  the 
average  number  of  vehicles  which  passed  through  the  main  street  oi 
the  city  (Calle  Ileal)  per  day^  amounted  to  9oO  ;  tlirough  the  EscoUa, 
the  principal  street  of  Binondo,  0,000  ;  and  across  the  bridge,  con- 
necting Binondo  with  Manila  City  (where  the  river  is  350  feet  wi(lc)> 
6,000. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  in  the  account  of  his  short  visit  to  Manila  m 
1858,  says,  that  he  was  infonned  on  good  authority  that  the  average 
number  of  vehicles  passing  per  day  at  that  date  through  tlie  Kscoif<U 
amounted  to  915  ;  across  the  bridge,  between  Binondo  and  Manh<i, 
1,256  ;  so  that  in  27  years  the  number  of  vehicles  in  use  appears  to 
have  increased  oy  about  five  to  one. 
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The  llivcr  Pasi<,^  is  navigable  hy  steam  laiiiiclies,  and  specially 
constructed  steaniei's  with  flat  bottoms  of  h'ght  draught  and  pro- 
j)ortionatel7  great  ])eam,  which  go  up  the  whole  distance  into  the 
Lagvma  dc  Bay.  Tlie  river  is  crossed  at  Manila  and  sul)ur])s  by 
t])rec  bridges,  one  of  which  is  of  stone  and  iron,  and  sadly  in  want 
of  repair.' 

In  the  su])nrbs  there  are  four  Theatres,  in  none  of  which  a 
dramatic  company  of  any  note  would  consent  to  perform.  In  one,  the 
performance  could  be  partly  seen  from  the  street  (the  Tcafro  FUipivo)  ; 
the  other  (the  Tcatro  de  Tondo)  Avas  situated  iu  Ji  dirty  thoroughfare 
in  a  low^  (piarter  ;  the  third  (the  Teatro  del  rrmeipe)  usually  gave  an 
entertainment  in  dialect  for  the  amusement  of  tlie  natives  ;  and  tha 
fourth,  located  iu  the  Calle  de  liilibid,  was  constructed  to  serve  as 
theatre  or  circus  without  the  least  regard  to  its  acoustic  properties, 
hence  ordy  one-third  of  the  audience  could  lioar  the  dialogue,  TIkm-o 
was  permanently  a  Spanish  Comedy  Com|)any,  and  occasionally  a  troupe 
of  foreign  strolling  players,  a,  circus,  a  concert  or  an  Italia,u  Oi^^ra 
Company  came  to  Manila  to  entei-tain  the  public;  for  a  few  weeks. 

Iu  1880  there  used  to  be  a  kind  of  tent  theatre,  called  the  Carrillo, 
where  performances  were  given  without  any  regard  to  histrionic;  art  or 
stage  regulations.  The  scenes  were  highly  ridiculous,  and  the  gravest 
spectator  could  not  suppress  laugliter  at  the  exaggerated  attitudes  and 
comic  display  of  the  native  performers.  The  public  were  permitte<l 
full  licence  to  call  to  the  actors  and  criticize  them  in  loud  voices  svanrc 
tciKinte — often  to  join  in  the  choruses,  and  make  themselves  quite  at 
home  during  the  whole  spectacle. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  CarrUlo  was  suppressed  by  the 
«iHthorities. 

I 'I  the  suburb  of  Pace  there  Avas  a  bull  ring,  Avhich  did  not 
generally  attract  the  elite,  as  a  bull  fight  there  Avas  simply  a  burlesque 
^ip^^'i  this  national  sport  as  seen  in  Spain.  I  have  Avitnesscd  a  Maiiila 
cyxida  hang  on  to  the  tail  of  Ids  victim,  and  a  Imnderillcro  meet  i])Q 
^'J^li  of  the  bull  Avith.  a  vault  over  his  head,  amidst  hoots  from  tlio 
^hady  class  of  audience  Avho  formed  the  /talntites  of  the  Maiula  ring. 

On  tlie  site  of  this  last  brid^n^e  the  Punita  de  Barcas  (Pontoon  Brid^t^e)  existed 
^n^m  1632  to  1863,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  .o^reat  earthquake  of  that  year. 
J^^ie  new  stone  bridge  was  opened   to  traflic  in  1875,  and  called  tlie  Pvente  de 
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Tlie  Civil  Governor  of  ilio  Province  liad  full  arbitrary  power  to 
enforce  the  regulations  relating  to  public  performances,  Ijut  it  wjis 
seldom  lie  inij)osed  a  fine.  Tlie  programme  bad  to  be  sanctioned  ])y 
autljoritj  before  it  was  published,  and  it  coubl  neitlier  be  added  to  nor 
any  part  of  it  omitted,  without  specia-l  licence.  The  performance  was 
given  nuder  the  censorship  of  the  Corregidor  or  his  delegate,  wliose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  pnblic,  and  to  see  that  tlic 
spectacle  did  not  outrage  morality. 

At  every  ainuial  feast  all  over  the  Colony,  tlie  basis  of  tlic  public 
rejoicing  was  the  attendance  at  High  Mass,  and  the  view  of  (lie 
religious  procession,  Avhich  was  intended  to  impress  on  tlio  minds  ol' 
the  faithful  the  virtue  of  tho  Saints  by  ocnlar  demonstrjition.  Vast 
sums  of  money  were  expended  from  time  to  time  in  adornment  of  tin^ 
images,  the  adoration  of  which  seemed  to  1)0  tinctured  with  pantheistic 
feeling,  as  if  these  symbols  were  part  of  tlie  Divine  essence. 

Each  village,  and  indeed  each  suburb,  both  of  the  Capital  mid 
the  villages,  is  supposed  to  be  specially  cared  for  by  its  patron  Saint, 
even  though  the  proof  be  lacking  that  the  Saint  has  accepted  the 
patronage.  Among  the  suburban  feasts  of  Maiula,  that  of  Biaoiido 
was  particularly  striking.  It  took  place  in  the  month  of  October.  An 
imposing  illuminated  procession,  headed  by  the  clergy,  guarded  l»y 
troops,  and  followed  up  by  hundreds  of  native  men,  women  and  chiklieii 
carrying  candles,  promenaded  the  principal  streets  of  the  vicinity.  It 
might  indeed  have  commanded  the  inward  respect  of  all  religionists, 
were  it  not  for  one  ridiculous  feature — the  mob  of  native  men  who 
accompam'ed  the  cortege^  dressed  in  gowns  and  head  wreaths,  in 
representation  of  the  Jews  who  persecuted  Our  Saviour.  The  sight 
of  these  fellows  rushing  about  tlie  streets  in  tawdry  attire  before  and 
after  the  ceremony  in  such  apparent  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
real  intention,  annulled  the  sublimity  of  the  whole  affair. 

All  Saints'  Day — -the  1st  of  November — brought  a  large  income 
to  the  priests  in  the  most  frequented  parish  churches.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  days  on  which  souls  can  be  got  out  of  Purgatory.  Tlie  faithful 
flocked  in  mobs  to  the  popular  shrines,  where  a  struggle  was  made  to 
place  a  lighted  wax  candle  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  on  bcn<h'd 
knee  to  invoke  the  Saints'  aid  in  benefit  of  their  departed  relatives 
and  friends.  But  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  the  j^ious  were  not 
permitted    this    consolation    for   more    than    two    or    three    minutes. 
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Sacristans  made  tlicra  move  on,  to  leave  room  for  new  comers,  and 
their  candles  Avere  then  extin<^uished  and  collected  in  heaps,  Chinese 
infidel  coolies  heing;  sometimes  employed  to  carry  away  the  spoil  to 
the  parish  priest's  store.  The  wax  was  afterwards  sold  to  dealers. 
One  church  is  said  to  have  collected  on  the  1st  November,  1887,  as 
much  as  40  cwts.,  valued  at  $37  per  cwt.  This  day  was  a  public 
holiday,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  was  the  custom  to  visit 
the  last  resting  places,  to  leave  a  token  of  remembrance  on  the  tombs 
of  the  lamented. 

The  Asylum  for  Lepers,  at  Dalum])ayan,  in  the  Ward  of  Santa 
Cruz,  was  also  visited  the  same  day,  and  whilst  many  naturally  went 
there  to  see  their  afflicted  relations  and  friends,  others,  of  morbid 
tastes  satisfied  their  curiosity.  This  Asylum,  subsidized  l)y  Govcrn- 
nient  to  the  extent  of  $oOO  per  annum,  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards, 
niidcr  the  care  of  Franciscan  friars. 

In  January  or  February  the  Chinese  celebrate  their  New  Year, 
and  suspend  work  during  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  authorities  did  not 
permit  them  to  revel  in  fun  to  the  extent  they  would  have  done  in 
their  own  country,  nevertheless,  Chinese  music,  gongs  and  crackers  w^ero 
indulged  in,  in  the  quarters  most  thickly  populated  by  this  race. 

The  natives  generally  have  an  unbounded  passion  for  cock-fighting, 
and  in  the  year  1779,  it  occurred  to  the  Government  that  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  might  be  derived  from  a  tax  on  this  sport.  From 
that  date,  therefore,  it  was  only  permitted  under  a  long  code  of 
regulations  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  in  places  officially 
designated  for  the  "meet"  of  the  combatants.  In  Manila  alone  the 
j^ermission  to  meet  was  extended  to  Thursdays.  Thecock-pit  is  called 
the  Gallvra^  and  the  tax  Avas  rented  out  to  the  highest  bidding 
contractor,  who  bound  himself  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  annum  to  the 
Government,  and  make  the  best  he  could  for  himself  out  of  the  excess 
:~ri(>ss  ])rocccds  from  entrance  fees  and  sub-letting  rents  over  that 
Jnnount.  \\\  like  manner  the  Government  farmed  out  ihe  taxes  on 
horses,  veliicles,  sale  of  opium,  slaughter  of  animals  for  consumption, 
hridge  tolls,  etc.,  ami,  until  1888,  the  market  dues.  Gambling  licences 
-  >o  brought  a  good  revenue,  l>ut  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to 
^'i]/l*^'<^^^  cock-fighting  in  the  Islands  as  gambling  in  England.' 
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The  Spnnisli  laws  relating  to  the  coek-pit  Avei-c  very  strict,  aiid 
were  specially  decreed  on  the  21st  of  Marcli,  IHGL  It  was  enacteif 
that  the  niaxininiii  auiount  to  l)e  staked  hy  one  person  on  one  conicsi 
f  honld  he  $o().  That  (^ach  cock  should  Avear  only  one  nieial  sjuir.  Thai 
the  fight  shovdd  he  held  to  l)e  terminated  on  the  death  of  one  or  Ixiih 
cocks,  or  when  one  of  them  retreated.  However,  the  deci-ee  contained 
in  all  a  hundred  (dauses,  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enumenj.lc. 
(^\j(»]^_figliting  is  discussed  among  the  natives  with  the  sa,me  enthusiasm 
which  horse-racing  calls  forth  in  Enghind.  The  majority  of  men  rear 
cocks  foi-  several  years,  hestowing  upon  them  as  much  tender  care  as  a, 
mother  would  ou  her  infant.  Wheu  the  ho])e  of  the  connoisseur  lias 
arrived  a,t  the  ago  of  discretion  and  valoui',  it  is  put  foi'ward  in  opca 
condiat,  perhaps  to  perish  in  the  first  eneouuter.  And  the  patient 
uative  goes  on  trairuug  others. 

Within  tAventy  minutes'  drive  from  Manila,  at  Nagtajau,  on  the 
riglit  hank  of  the  Pasig  lliver,  there  is  a  good  European  (duh,  of 
which  tlic  majority  of  memhers  are  English-sj^eaking  people  employed 
in  commercial  houses.  The  entrance  fee  is  $30  ;  the  monthly 
suhscription  is  $o,  and  Si  per  month  extra  for  the  use  of  a  fairly  good 
lihrary. 

The  prinei[)al  hotel — the  ^Mlotel  do  Oriente" — was  opened  in 
Binondo  in  Jaimary  1889.  It  is  a  large  tAvo-storied  building,  Avith  So 
rooms  for  the  ])uhlic  service,  and  stabling  for  25  horses.  It  is  tlie  iiv>i 
building  s{)ecia,lly  erected  in  the  Colony  for  an  hotel.  Tlie  accoinnm- 
datio!ia,nd  boai'd  arc  good.  It  ranks  Avitli  the  ])est  hotels  in  the  East. 
The  "  Hotel  Ingles  "  is  also  pretty  good. 

In  Manila  City  and  l>inondo  there  are  several  other  Spanish  hotels 
Avhere  the  board  is  tolera,ble,  but  the  lodging  and  service  are  ahoniin- 
able.  There  is  a  telephone  system  estaldished  throughout  the  city 
and  enA'irons. 

The  press  Avas  represented  by  five  dailies — 'V7:;7  Dlario  de  Manila, 
''^  L(t  (Jccaidd,  E  s  prf  nohf  .,^'' ilu'CG  evening  papers,  '^  El  Come  rein  ^''^  *"*  l^^^ 
Voz  de  Espann,''  and  (since  Marcli  3rd,  1889)  ''Za  Correspondevrid 
dc  j^fcntild,''^ — also  a  bi-weekly,  '^  Lrt  ()j)inio)}y  Some  good  articles 
appeared  at  times  in  tln^  three  dailies  first  metitioned,  ]»ut  as  neAvs})a[)ers 
strictly  so-called,  the  information  in  all  Avas  remarkal)ly  scant,  (hie  to 
tlie  strict  censorship  e?vercised  jointly  by  a  priest  and  a.  layniini. 
llovrever,    if   Ave  reviev;   the   atljiiuments   of    the    mother    country    i-' 
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fills  liranch,  It  is  doubtful  whether  much  was  lost  to  the  public  by  this 
('iMisorship. 

Tu  Manila  tlicre  was  also  a,  purely  official  ori^-au — the  "  Gaceta  de 
Maiiilay  N(nv'spn|)ers  from  Sp;iiu  wore  uoL  publicly  exposed  for  sale  ; 
i]in<e  which  were  seen  ca.nic  by  |)rivat(^  s!ibsc!'![)tion,  whilst  many  were 
prosc!'il>ed  as  in(uilca,tiiig  ideas  (hmgerously  liberjil. 

The  first  news-sheet  })ublished  in  Manila  a,[)pe;irs  to  liave  been  the 
^^  FilaNfropOy'''  in  the  yeaj'  1822,  and  existed  only  a  few  years.  Others 
hallowed  and  failed  in  a  short  time.  The  first  Alanila  daily  paper  was 
the  "  EstreUd^'*^  whicdi  started  \n  ISIG  and  lasted  three  y(Mirs.  Since 
then  several  dailies  have  seen  the  light  for  a.  brief  period.  'Y\\q^'  Dlnrio 
dc  ^[(mllaj'^''  started  in  1848,  was  the  oldest  newspaper  of  tliose  existing 
at  (he  end  of  the  8])anish  regime. 

In  Spain  journalism  began  in  the  17th  century  by  the  publication 
of  siieets  called  "  Ilclacioncs^^''  which  appeared  at  irregular  interval^-. 
w.vA  contained  accouids  of  important  incidents.  The  first  S[)anish 
newspaper,  correctly  spealving,  was  estaltlished  only  last  century. 
Seventy  years  ago  there  was  only  one  ]*egular  periodical  journal  in 
Madrid.  After  the  Peninsula  War,  a,  step  was  made  towards  political 
journalism.  This  led  to  sucli  an  abuse  of  the  pen  that  in  1824  all, 
except  tlie  "  Gaceta  de  Madrld^^  ''  Gaecta  de  Bayona^^  the  ''  Dlario^^' 
iuul  a  few  non-political  papers  were  suppressed. 

Madrid  has  now  about  fifty  newspapers,  of  which  half-a-dozen  are 
scry  readable.  The  "  Corrcspoifdoicia,  dc  Espctna^^^  founded  by  the 
i:Me  Alarques  de  Santa  Ana  as  a  Moutpeusicr  organ,  used  to  afford  me 
K^'cat  anuisement  in  Maxlrid.  It  a[)pcared  in  the  evening,  and  scores  of 
"  'v.-s1)oys  cried  it  about  the  streets.  It  contained  columns  of  most 
^'xiraordinaiy  Qxeni^  in  short  paragra])hs  (f/acctillas),  and  became 
hi^ldy  pojudar,  hundreds  of  persons  waiting  with  eagerness  to  secure  a 
^'*>py.  In  a  subsecpient  issue,  a  few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the 
] "'ijigraplis  in  the  same  columns  were  merely  corrections  of  the 
^-'•tenicnts  previously  published,  but  so  ingeniously  interposed  that  the 
'''i-x  took  the  pul)lic  for  a  long  time. 

f  here  is  a  bobiTiical  garden,  ratlier  neglected,  although  it  cost  the 
'^  *>'Ony  about  $8,600  per  ainiuni.  The  stock  of  specimens  was  scanty, 
'''■'^  llio  gronnds  were  deserted  by  tlu^  general  puldic.  It  was  at  least  of 
■■-  ■'■;;;  utility  in  one  sense, — that  bouijuets  were  supplied  at  once  to 
r  -xjiUL:  crs  at  cheap  rates,  from  25  cents  and  upwards. 
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In  the  environs  of  Manila  there  are  several  pleasant  drives  and 
promenades,  the  most  popnlar  one  being  the  "  Luneta,"  where  a  mili- 
tary band  frequently  played  after  sunset.  The  Governor-General's 
palace  ^  and  the  residences  of  the  foreign  European  population  and 
well-to-do  natives  and  Spaniards  were  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  of  the  commercial  quarter.  Some  of  these  private  villas  were 
extremely  attractive,  and  commodiously  designed  for  the  climate, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  until  quite  recently  to  architectural 
beauty. 

The  risks  of  house  property  tenure  were  very  great  on  account  oE 
the  earthquakes  and  typhoons,  whilst  the  laws  relating  to  ownership 
were  so  peculiarly  onerous  in  practice  that  rents  were  fixed  at  a  high 
compensatory  figure. 

Very  few  of  the  best  private  residences  have  more  than  one  storey 
above  the  ground  floor.  The  ground  floor  is  either  uninhabited  or  used 
for  lodging  the  native  servants,  or  as  a  coach-house,  on  account  of  the 
damp.  The  upper  floor,  which  constitutes  the  house  proper,  where 
the  family  resides,  is  usually  divided  into  a  spacious  hall  (^Caida), 
leading  from  the  staircase  to  the  dining  and  reception  rooms  ;  on  one 
or  two  sides  of  these  apartments  are  the  dormitories  and  other  private 
rooms.  The  kitchen  is  often  a  separate  building,  connected  with  the 
house  by  a  roofed  passage  ;  and  by  side  of  the  kitchen,  on  the  same 
level,  is  a  yard  called  the  azotea — here  the  bath-room  is  erected.  The 
most  modern  houses  have  corrugated  iron  roofs.  The  ground  floor 
exterior  walls  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  storey 
is  of  wood,  with  sliding  windows  all  around. 

Instead  of  glass,  opaque  oyster  shells  are  employed  to  admit  the 
light  whilst  obstructing  the  sun's  rays.  Formerly  the  walls  up  to  tlio 
roof  were  of  stone,  but  since  the  last  great  earthquake  of  1880  the  u^o 
of  wood  from  the  first  storey  upwards  was  rigorously  enforced  in  tbo 
capital  and  suburbs  for  public  safety.  Iron  roofs  are  very  hot,  and 
there  ai-e  still  some  comfortable,  spacious,  and  cool  residences  in  the 
environs,  with  the  primitive  cogon  grass  or  nipa  palm-leaf  thatching, 
very  conducive  to  comfort  although  more  exposed  to  fire. 


*  The  Government  House,  located  in  the  city,  which  was  thrown  down  in  tic 
earthquake  of  1863,  was  never  rebuilt  by  the  Spaniards.  Its  rcconstrnction  v.TiS 
only  commenced  by  them  in  1895.  The  Governor-General  therefore  has  restdca 
since  1863  at  his  suburban  palace  at  Malacaiian,  on  the  river  side. 
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Tlie  main  entrance  of  a  dwelling-lioiise  is  invariablj  left  open  until 
the  family  retires  for  the  niglit.  Mosqnitos  abound  in  Manila,  coming 
from  tlie  numerous  malarious  creeks  which  traverse  the  wards,  and  few 
persons  can  sleep  without  a  curtain.  To  be  at  one's  ease,  a  daily  bath 
is  indispensable.  The  heat  fi'oni  twelve  to  four  p.m.  is  oppressive  from 
March  to  June,  and  most  persons  who  have  no  afternoon  occupation, 
sleep  the  siesta  from  one  to  three  o'clock.  The  conventional  lunch 
horn-  all  over  the  Colony,  is  noon  precisely,  and  dinner  at  about  eiglit 
o'clock.  The  visiting  hours  arc  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
reunions  and  musical  soirees  from  nine. 

The  different  social  classes  were  far  less  divided  here  than  in  the 
British- Asiatic  Colonics.  There  was  not  the  same  rigid  line  drawn  as 
iu  British  India  on  account  of  one's  birth,  origin,  or  position.  Spaniards 
of  the  best  families  in  the  capital  endeavoured  in  vain  to  Europeanizc 
tlie  people  of  the  country,  and  imany  of  them  exchanged  visits  with, 
half-breeds,  and  in  some  cases  with  wealthy  pure  natives.  Hospitality 
amongst  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines  was  far  more  marked  than  in 
Europe,  and  educated  foreigners  vv^erc  generally  received  with  great 
courtesy. 

Since  the  year  1 8(S 4  the  city  and  suburbs  are  well  supplied  with 
^^ood  drinking  Avater,  which  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  improve- 
ments undertaken  by  the  Spanish  Government  within  the  last  few 
}x^ars.  To  ensure  this  beneficial  work  being  carried  out,  a  Spanish 
pliilantln-opist,  named  Carriedo — a  late  commander  of  an  Acapulco 
iralleon — left  a  sum  of  money  last  century,  in  order  that  the  capital 
Jnid  accumulated  interest  might  one  day  defray  the  cx])cnsc.  The 
^vatcr  supply  (which  comes  from  Santolan,  on  the  Pasig  l\iver),  being 
more  tluin  suflicient  for  general  re(piirements,  the  city  and  suburbs 
^\'crc,  little  by  little,  adorned  with  several  public  fountains.  Although 
Abuiila  lies  lovf  the  climate  is  healtliy,  and  during  several  years  of 
ptr^onal  ol)servation  I  have  found  the  jnaximnm  ami  minimum 
tc^nipcratures  at  noon  in  the  shade  to  be  98°  and  75°  Falir.  respectively. 
I  ne  climate  of  Manila  may  be  generally  summed  up  as  follows,  viz., 
I^cccmber,  January,  and  February,  a  delightful  spring — March,  Ap>ril, 
:^'i<l  May,  an  oppressive  heat— June,  July,  August,  and  Septcni])er, 
'^'-^•^'v'y  rains — October  and  November,  doubtful  ;  sometimes  very  wet, 
sometimes  fairly  dry.  Briefly,  as  to  climate,  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
»"esi(le  in. 
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Til  1593  Manila  already  had  a  coat-of-arms,  with  the  liile  of  "  J/^/y 
liislgnc  y  slcmpre  Icai  Clndftd^''^  and  in  the  heii^inning-  of  the  ITth 
eenturv  Kin^n;  Philip  III.  eonforred  upon  it  the  title  of  ^'  La  mn>/  noJile 
Ciudi'td''^  (the  very  nobki  city),  hence  it  was  hitterl}^  sijded  ^^  fjt.  niai/ 
nohlv  y  sicmprc  lad  Chfd(((V  (tlie  yQvy  no])le  and  always  h)val  city). 

According  to  (Hronniere,^  the  civilized  popuhition  of  (his  Colony  iu 
1815  was  as  follows,  naniely  : — 

Europeans  (including  500  Friars)       -  •         -  -  'j^OoO 

Spanish-native  Inilf-breeds  -----  H.'iHi 

Spanish-nativc-Cliinese  half-breeds   -  -  -  -  IHO.OOO 

Chinese  - --  9.901 

l*ure  natives    --------      3,30-1  712 


Total  civilized  population      -  -      3,507,27 


In  tlic  last  census,  whicli  was  taken  in  1876,  the  total  nunihcr  rjf 
inhabitants,  including  Euro})eans  and  Chinese,  was  shown  to  l>e  a  little 
under  6,200,000,  l)ut  a  fixed  iigure  cannot  l)e  accepted  l.iecause  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  number  of  UTisubdued  savages  and 
mountaineers,  Avho  pay  no  taxes.  The  increase  of  native  ])0])uhiti()ii 
was  rated  at  al)Out  two  })er  cent.  ])er  annum,  except  in  the  Negrito  or 
Acta  tribes,  which  are  known  to  be  decreasing. 

In  Manila  City  and  Wards  it  is  calculated  there  were  in  189(3  al>oni 
340,000  inliabitants,  of  whieli  the  ratio  of  classes  was  approxiuuitcly 
the  foUowing,  namely  : — 

I'ER    CKXT. 

l^ire  natives 6S-()() 

Chinese  half-breeds            ------  ]()•(>'> 

Chinese            .-.------  \2'2'') 

vSpaniards  and  Creoles        ------  \'ij^> 

Spanisli  lialf-breeds            ------  ] -30 

Foreigners  (other  than  Cliinese)         -          -          -         -  O'b^ 

KKHK) 


'  ''A ventures  (i'lni  L!(;nli]]:o]):mc  brelon  aiiz  lies    rkilippincs/'  }'a:;  I'aiil  tic  :.i 
tJironniere,  raris,  1^57. 
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Tlie  City  alone  contiiiiK3d  n  p()])ulatioM  of  about  16,000  souls. 

I'yplioons  affect  Manila  more  or  less  severely  about  ouee  a  year, 
nearly  always  between  April  and  middle  of  December,  and  sometimes 
cause  immense  destruction  to  property.  Roofs  of  houses  are  carried 
j.^y.^' — (lie  wooden  upper-storey  frontages  are  blowu  out — ships  are  torn 
tVoiii  their  moorings — snniU  craft  laden  with  merchandise  are  wrecked, 
and  thii  inhabitants  ilee  from  tlie  streets  to  make  fast  their  premises,  and 
await  in  intense  anxiety  the  conclusion  of  the  tempest.  A  hurricauo 
uf  this  descri])tion  desolated  Manila  in  October  1882,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tlie  wind  was  accom])anied  l)y  torrents  of  rain,  wliich  did  great 
damage  to  the  interior  of  tlic  residences,  warehouses  and  ofHces.  A 
small  house,  entirely  made  of  wood,  was  blown  completely  over,  and 
the  luitives  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  ground  floor  were  left, 
without  a  moment's  notice,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof.  Two  Chinamen, 
who  thought  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  occasion  and  economically 
possess  tliemselves  of  galvanized  iron  roofing,  had  their  heads  uearly 
sinercd  l)y  sheets  of  this  material  flying  through  the  air,  and  their 
dead  bodies  were  picked  up  in  the  Rosario  the  next  morning.  1  was 
husy  all  that  day  in  my  house,  with  the  servants,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  fasten  the  windows  and  doors,  but  I  was  overcome  by  superior 
iorccs.  Part  of  the  kitchen  was  carried  away — water  came  in  every- 
where, and  I  had  to  patiently  wait,  with  an  undjrella  over  me,  uutil  the 
storm  ceased. 

Manila  is  also  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  from  earthquakes. 
rhe  most  serious  one  within  this  century  occurred  in  June,  1863.  The 
shock  histed  half  a  miuutc,  and  the  falling  debris  of  the  upheaved 
'"-icings  caused  dOO  deaths,  whilst  2,000  persons  were  wounded.  The 
lotai  h)ss  of  property  on  that  occasion  was  estimated  at  $8,000,000. 

Oflicial  returns  show,  that  46  public  edifices  were  thrown  down  ; 
-"*  were  nearly  destroyed  ;  570  private  buildings  were  wrecked,  and 
•"'-"^  were  almost  (kuuolished.  vSinndtaueously,  an  earthquake  occurred 
in  Cavite — the  Port  and  Arsenal  at  tlie  8.  point  of  Manila  P>ay — 
'hstroying  several  public  Indldings,  Many  of  the  ruins  caused  by  this 
^:uttupiake  are  still  left  undisturbed  within  the  City  of  Manihi.  At 
^''-t  time,  tlie  best  buildings  had  heavy  tiled  roofs,  and  many  continued 
"N  ill  spite  of  the  severe  lesson,  until  after  the  shock  of  the  year  1880, 
^^^i^'  n  galvanized  corrugated  iron  came  into  general  use  for  roofing, 
•'■'^  iu  fact,  no  one  in  Manila  orBiuondo  now  builds  a  house  without  it. 
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Ill  1880  no  lives  were  lost,  but  tlio  damage  to  house  property  was 
considerable.  The  only  person  who  suffered  physically  from  this 
calamity,  was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Parker,  whoso  arm  was  so  severely 
injured  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  it. 

Prior  to  1863,  the  most  serious  earthquakes  recorded,  happened  in 
November  1610;  November  1645  ;  August  1658  ;  in  1675  ;  in  1699; 
in  1796  and  in  1852.  Consequent  on  the  shock  of  1645,  all  but  one 
monastery  and  two  churches,  of  the  public  buildings,  were  destroyed, 
600  persons  were  killed,  and  the  Governor-General  was  extricated  from 
the  ruins  of  his  Palace. 

^According  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Faura,  Director  of  the  Manila 
Observatory,  the  following  slight  quakes  occurred  in  1881,  viz.  : — 3  in 
July — 7  ill  August — 10  in  September,  and  3  in  October.  Earthquakes, 
almost  imperceptible,  are  so  frequent  in  these  islands,  that  one  liardlj 
heeds  them  after  a  few  months'  residence. 

In  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  Manila  and  its  F.urroundings,  wlicro  so 
many  races  of  humanity  assemble,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  varied 
costumes  and  modes  of  attire  in  vogue.  The  majority  of  the  Spaniards 
wear  the  European  costume  ;  the  British  generally  dress  in  white  drill, 
with  the  coat  ])uttoned  up  to  the  neck,  and  finished  off  witli  a  narrow 
collar  of  the  same  material.  The  Chinese  preserve  their  own  peculiar 
national  dress — the  most  logical  of  all — with  the  pig-tail  coiled  into 
a  chignon.  The  pure  natives  and  many  half-l)reeds  wear  the  shirt 
outside  the  trousers.  It  is  usually  white,  with  a  long  stiff  front,  and 
cut  European  fashion,  but  often  it  is  made  of  an  extremely  fine  yellow 
tinted  expensive  material,  called  pina — a  texture  manufactured  from 
pine-leaf  fibre.  Some  few  of  the  miiivajcunesse  dorec  of  Manila  i\^y'^ 
the  European  dress,  much  to  their  apparent  discomfort.  The  official 
attire  of  the  headman  of  a  Marula  ward  and  his  subordinates,  was  asldri 
with  tlie  tail  outside  the  trousers,  like  oilier  natives  or  half-l)rccds, 
but  over  which  was  worn  the  official  distinction  of  a  short  Eton  jaidat, 
reaching  to  the  hips. 

A  native  woman  wears  a  flowing  skirt  of  gay  colours — bright  red, 
green,  and  white  being  the  common  choice.  The  length  of  train,  and 
whether  the  garment  be  of  cotton,  silk,  or  satin,  depends  on  her  means. 
Corsets  are  not  yet  the  fashion,  l)ut  a  chemisette,  wliieli  just  covers  nci 

1  "Terremotos  de  ^ueva  Yizcaya  en  1881,"  by  Enrique  Abella  y  Casarie^';i, 
paib.  Madrid, 
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l)reast,  and  a  starched  ncckcloili  (panucio)  of  pina,  or  jiwl  (pine  and 
hemp  filament  mixed)  are  in  common  use.  The  panucio  is  s(|iiarc,  and, 
being  folded  triangularly,  it  hangs  in  a  point  down  the  back,  stands 
very  high  np  at  the  back  of  tlie  neck,  in  iTth  century  style,  whilst  the 
otlier  two  points  are  brooched  where  tliey  meet  at  the  top  of  the 
cliemisette  decollciee.  To  this  chemisette  are  added  immensely  wide 
short  sleeves.  Her  hair  is  brushed  back  from  the  forehead,  without  a 
parting,  and  coiled  into  a  tight,  fiat  chigno:;.  In  her  band  she  carries 
a,  fan,  without  whi(;h  she  would  feel  lost.  ]S^ative  women  have  an 
extravagant  desire  to  possess  jewellery — even  those  who  never  wear  it. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  white  mantle  of  very  thin  material, 
sometimes  figured,  but  more  often  this  and  tlic  neckcloth  are 
embroidered.  Native  women  are  very  clever  at  eml)roidcring.  FiiuiUy, 
the  toes  of  her  naked  feet  are  partly  enveloped  in  chlnclas — a  kind  of 
slipper,  fiat  like  a  shoe  sole  with  no  heel,  but  just  enough  upper  in  front 
to  put  two  or  three  toes  inside. 

Altogether,  the  appearance  of  a  Philippine  woman  of  v>xll-to-do 
family  dressed  on  a  gala-day  is  curious,  but  by  no  means  engaging, 
whilst  her  slouching  gait  is  a  severe  contrast  to  that  air  gracicux  which 
distinguishes  the  majority  of  Spanish  ladies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  picturesque  and  typical  in 
the  simple  costume  of  a  peasant  woman  going  to  market.  She  has  no 
ilowing  gown,  but  a  sliort  skirt,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  tapis,  generally 
of  cotton.  It  is  simply  a  rectangular  piece  of  stuff;  as  a  rule,  all  blue, 
red  or  black.  It  is  tucked  in  at  the  waist,  drawn  very  tightly  around 
the  loins,  and  hangs  over  the  skirt  a  little  below  the  knees.  The  figure 
oi'  a  peasant  woman  is  erect  ami  stately,  due  to  her  liabit  from  infancy 
of  carrying  jars  of  water,  baskets  of  orchard  produce,  etc.  on  her  head 
^vith  a  pad  of  coiled  cloth. 

At  times  the  better  class  wear  ilia  more  becoming  short  skirt  and 
i(qyis  of  silk  or  satin,  with  gold-lace  embroidered  chinclas.  This  dress 
is  pretty. 

The  Visaya  woman  w^ears  the  patalkni—^  robe  like  the  Javanese 
saro?if/, — which  is  kept  in  place  by  being  drawn  tightly  around  and 
tucked  in  at  the  w^aist.  It  just  reaches  her  feet.  At  times  she  w^ill 
put  the  tdpis  over  this.  On  feast  days  and  special  occasions,  the  dusky 
Vcnuses  of  high  degree  sport  the  gaudy-flowing  gown  of  silk  or  satin, 
^^nown  as  the  sai/a  suclta. 
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A  "  first  class  "  Mniilia  lUncnil  was  a  wliimslcal  display  of  pompous 
i^'iioraiieo  worth  scoin^Li;  oiit^o.  There  was  a  liideoiis  l>icr  witii  rude 
relics  of  savagism  in  the  shape  of  paltry  adornments.  A  native  driver, 
wi(h  a  tall  "chimneypot^'  hat,  full  of  salaried  mournfuhioss,  drove 
the  white  team.  The  l)ier  wjis  headed  l)y  a  hand  of  music  playi[t<r 
a  lively  march,  and  followed  hy  a  line  of  carriages  containing  tbo 
rehitions  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  hnrial  was  almost 
invariahly  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  decease — sometimes  Avithiii 
six  hours. 

There  is  nothing  in  Main'la  which  at  once  impresses  one  as 
strikingly  national,  whether  it  he  in  artistic  handicraft,  music,  i^ainting, 
sculpture  or  even  diversious.  The  pecidiar  traditional  customs  of  nn 
Ejistern  people,  their  native  dress,  their  characteristic  habits,  constitute, 
hy  their  originality  and  variation,  the  only  charm  to  the  ordinary 
European  tra^'ellcr.  The  Manila  native,  in  particular,  possesses  iiouo 
of  tliis  ;  he  is  hut  a  vivid  contrast  to  Ids  vivacious  Spanish  model;  an 
expressionless,  immobile  l)eing  ;  a  striking  caricature  of  both  his  own 
picturesque  aboriginal  state,  from  which  he  has  departed,  and  of  liis 
Western  master,  whose  grace  and  easy  manners  ho  iinsuccessfallj 
assumes.  In  short,  he  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  in  its  true 
representation,  whilst  the  genial,  genuine,  unalloyed  and  natural  typo 
is  to  1)0  found  in  the  provinces. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


TOURING    IN    LUZON    ISLAND, 

TiiK  rharm  of  Mjiiiila  consists  in  the  picturcsqncness  of  its  suburbs, 
wlierc  Nature  pJays  so  great  a  part,  and  in  tlic  town  proper,  where 
iKitivc  customs  contrast  so  strangely  with  Spaiiisli  fagon  dc  fnirc. 
There,  for  eleven  years,  s])reading  over  a  period  of  seventeen,  I  liad  my 
home — nominally,  however,  for  my  programme  was  to  go  everywhere 
ill  the  Colony,  and  in  Imndreds  of  jonrneys  I  carried  it  ont,  excepting 
oiily  a  portion  of  the  nortliern  Pacific  coast  of  Lnzon  and  east  coast 
of  Samar. 

With  tlie  least  Inggage  possible,  I  drove  off  in  a  carriage  to  catch 
tho  little  steamer  Avliich,  every  morning,  went  np  the  Uasig  River  into 
the  Lagnna  do  Ray. 

It  was  jnst  one  minnte  to  seven  when  I  reached  the  Ayala  bridge. 
I  could  see  the  smoke  from  tho  steamer's  chimney  ;  a  blast  of  her 
^vhistle  had  just  warned  me  to  hnrry  on,  and  still  my  driver  Avalked  the 
pair  of  ponies  at  an  cxasperatingly  slow  pace,  seeming  not  to  care  cnic 
iota  whether  I  arrived  in  time  or  not.  I  menaced  him  and  entreated 
Jiini,  Init  lie  was  inexoral)le.  At  last  he  explained  something  in  incom- 
piehensilde  Castillian,  and  tnrned  off  the  bridge  down  to  the  steamer 
side  at  full  gallop.  We  were  in  time.  In  an  instant  my  servant 
Nicoincdis  had  placed  my  belongings  in  the  cabin,  and  I  ascended  a 
'ii>y  ladder  to  the  hurricane-deck  to  join  the  skipper  in  the  look-out. 
I'he  skipper  Avas  a  half-caste,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
^^mul  head,  his  white  hair  clipped  all  over  as  short  as  scissors  would 
permit,  and  his  face  clean  shaven. 

We  exchanged  a  mutual  "good  morning,"  and  stood  gazing  in 
silence  at  the  commotion  alongside  the  steamer.  It  was  market  day  in 
^  Laguna  town.     Scores  of  natives  were  crowding  in  with   baskets  of 
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wares — women  sqiiatthig  to  rc-arrange  tlieir  goods — porters  shoutin'r 
liiid  scuffling  on  board  with  their  loads,  whilst  a  lino  of  cdrroninlus'^ 
was  porce2)tible  on  the  bridge,  coining  at  a  walking  pace,  but  evidejitly 
bound  for  the  steamer.     It  was  a  (juarter  past  seven. 

"At  wliat  time  does  the  steamer  leave  ?  '^  I  incpiircd  of  tlic  capt:iin. 
thinking  I  had  mistaken  the  hour. 

*' At  seven  o'clock  every  mornings'  was  the  reply. 

'^  But  it  is  already  a  cpiartcr  past  seven,''  1  rejoined. 

"  Yes,  but  I.  sec  carromata-loads  of  passengers  still  arriving  from 
the  bridge." 

"  Well,  they  don't  seem  at  all  in  a  hurry,"  I  remarked. 

*•  Of  course  they  can't  luirry  ;  it  Avould  be  against  the  rcgukiiion^ 
even  to  trot  a  pony  on  the  bridge.  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  a 
sentinel  posted  there  to  see  tha  t  they  go  al  paso  ?  " 

This  dialogue  explained  everything.  My  driver  was  no  longer  the 
obstinate  fellow  I  thought  him,  ])ut  a  law-abiding  citizen  ;  time  was 
not  money  in  this  colony,  I  cogitated,  and  the  hour  of  departure  w;is 
only  nominal. 

i  went  below  ;  the  main  deck  was  crowded  with  natives  going  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  market.  They  covered  every  available  space,  sitliiiL^ 
on  liliputian  bamboo  stools,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group  v/a.s  tlic 
tiangui^  or  buffet,  presided  over  l)y  a  fat  woman,  who,  half  reciiniHg, 
served  out  hard-boiled  eggs,  l)oiled  rice  folded  up  in  plantain  leaves 
(suman  and  polo),  rice  sticks  (poto  scco),  betel-nut  (Jmijo),  swcetstuH 
(jnatamis)  cakes,  bananas,  etc. 

It  was  7.30  when  we  weighed  anchor,  leaving  a  throng  of  cnn^ty 
vehicles  and  native  carriers  on  the  quay.  To  our  left  we  passed  tn<' 
Convalescent  Hospital  and  Mad-House,  the  residences  of  the  Adnnral 
and  the  Governor-Ceneral,  the  European  Club  and  a  number  of  priviitc 
villas  ;  on  our  right  the  villages  of  Pandacan,  Santa  Ana,  Guadalupe, 
of  historic  interest  in  the  Cliinesc  riots,  etc. 

The  morning  sun  was  already  oppressive,  so  the  captain  offered  nic 
a  cliair  beside  his  under  an  awning  which  served  for  a  wheel-house  ow 
the  hurricane-deck.     I  thought  I  was  the  only  cabin  passenger,  hut,  a^ 


'  The  carromata  is  a  two-wheeled  sprini::  vehicle  with  a  light  roof  to  keep  ' '■^ 
the  sun  and  rain.  It  is  commoiilj  used  bj  the  natives  in  Manila  and  by  all  clas:^i^ 
in  the  provinces.     Though  wanting  in  comfort,   it  is  a  light,  strong  and  us^^^ 


conveyance. 
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^ve  were  seated,  up  came  a  Chinese  half-caste,  a  man  apparently  verging 
on  sixty,  who  took  a  chair  near  ns.  The  stranger  turned  out  to  bo  a 
nartiier  in  one  of  the  richest  native  merchant  houses  in  Manila. 

''  This  is  the  sort  of  navigation  I  should  like  were  I  a  captain,'* 
I  observed.  "  At  least  there  can  be  none  of  those  heartrending  scenes 
me  experiences  at  sea." 

The  captain,  Don  Bruno,  took  me  up  at  once. 

"Don't  you  believe  it  is  so  easy;  it  requires  all  one's  skill  to  get 
iho  vessel  through  this  tortuous  river.     And  then  the  chance  of  running 

111  oh  and  dry  !     Why,  in  the  dry  season  I  have  had  to " 

Hut  the  conversation  was  interrupted. 

"  Tie-in  !  Tie-in  !  "  shouted  the  captain,  and  half-a-dozen  natives 
rushed  to  the  port  side  of  the  steamer  to  push  her  oif  from  the  right 
!)juik  witli  long  bamboos,  iron-spiked  at  the  tip,  to  ease  her  round  a 
hoiid  in  the  river.  The  current  was  running  very  strongly  against  us, 
\Vc  were  still  in  the  wet  season,  and  the  streams  feeding  the  lake  had 
k'cn  converted  into  torrents  by  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  iiupiired  the  Chinese  half-caste. 
"  To  Calamba  or  Vinan  ;  it's  all  the  same  to  me." 
"  To  sell  jewellery,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  No,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  neither  sell  it  nor  wear  it." 
''  Well,  if  you  don't  know  anyone  in  Calamba,  you  can  accompany 
^no  if  you  like." 

''Thanks  very  much,  I  will,"  and  thus  an  acquaintanceship  was 
struck  up  which  lasted  for  years. 

We  had  got  safely  round  the  first  bend,  thanks  to  good  old  Don 
Ih'uuo's  provision  of  tie-ins^  and  the  sailors  were  still  hanging  about  in 
v'xi)(3ctation  of  having  to  push  off  at  the  point  called  Maldpat-na-bato, 
"I  iiuniense  boulder  jutting  out  into  the  river,'  on  the  left  bank,  which 
greatly  obstructed  navigation.  But  we  cleared  it  well,  and  just  in  time 
^'>  Have  a  collision  with  a  large  2o-ton  cargo-boat — a  kind  of  Noah's 
Ark  with  matting  sails  set,  taking  advantage  of  the  light  breeze  and 
'•nrreut. 

Don  Bruno  was  on  his  legs,  and  always  on  the  look-out.  He  blew 
^'^0  steam-whistle,  and  the  cargo-boat  men,  by  the  use  of  their  bamboos, 
-*^t  their  craft  near   the  bank  to  let  us  proceed.     We  passed  by  the 

*  It  has  since  been  cut  away. 
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Mariqiiina  tifiluciitj  and  then  slowed  doAVu  and  whistled  as  we  iieared 
Pasig.  Passengers  were  waiting  there  in  eanoes  ready  to  eoine  u]^ 
alongside  and  end)ark  as  the  steamer  kept  slowly  on  her  course.  Then 
we  went  full  sp(Hjd  again — qnite  three  nviles  an  hour  against  the 
cunent — and  Don  Bruno  seemed  onee  more  at  his  ease. 

^'  We  have  ])assed  Pasig,  so  I  suppose  you  can  take  a  rest  now, 
captain,"  I  remarked. 

''iVY>  *S>rir>r,"  rejoined  the  old  nnm,  "one  never  kiu)ws  what  may 
happen — but,  I  forgot  to  ask  if  either  of  you  won  Id  take  any  thin*:,, 
You,  /Seilr^r /-/^r/Ze ,9,"  addressing  himself  to  nui  in  partieiilar,  '' a  ghi.'^s 
of  beer  ?  Yes,  1  know  Englishmen  like  l)eer.  0// bat(t !  a  glass  of 
beer  for  the  Sehor  Ingles^^^  and  up  c^anie  his  ]>oy — the  haU:^  v/nh  a  half- 
bottle  of  Gernum  lager. 

'^  Well,  here  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  always  looking  out  for  tiiose  wretcJie*^ 
eanoe-men,"  eontinued  Don  Briuio.  ''  They  heai*  the  wliisflc  and  doin 
budge  until  one  has  slowed  down  iind  sliouted  one's  self  hoarse.     I  really 

think "  but  the  rest  of  the  sentcnee  Avas   Cut  short  l>y 

the  deafening  soirud  of  the  whistle.  A  raft  of  eoeoa -nuts  from  the  hike 
had  just  turiied  a  bend,  and  wa,s  in  imminent  danger  of  i)eiHg  cut 
through  by  our  stem,  li  just  sliaved  ])a.st  our  j)addle-l)():;.  ])y  a  h.'tii'^- 
breadth,  amidst  tlie  voeil'orations  of  our  sailors,  who  had  binrn  sluiidin.L; 
ready  to  pole  off  the  Hoating  mass. 

Here  and  there  wjis  a  eanoe  made  fast  in  tiie  strctyrii  to  jet:tM\( 
river-bed  sand  Irrouglit  U|>,  by  native  divers,  in  l)asket^;,  ThcnMS  :> 
great  demand  for  it  in  Maiiihi  for  making  mortar.  All  along  the  h<;Mk- 
w^o  saw  nu^n,  womeo,  ehildren  and  eattle  liathing  togotlier — woiiH '■ 
wasliing  clothes  and  men  fishing  with  large  hand  nei^. 

Wlien  w^e  got  near  Pinagl)uha(acn,  at,  the  nu)n(h  of  th'o  '.'-<  ii.ta  i!'^^' 
I  thought  we  were  about  to  enler  Ihe  lake,  so  I  eongr-.i  .lated  H'- 
Bruno  on  luiving  got  out  of  his  trouble  for  that  journey. 

"  Ca  1  "  ejaeulateil  the  old  mariner,  "  tliis  is  just  Vvdicrc  tlic  troiihi' 
would  begin  for  on.e  who  did  not  know  every  in(di  of  the  route  as  I  *■"• 
This  is  a  ilood.  The  river  course  is  lost  to  view.  Come  ligain  in  th' 
dry  season  ajid  you  will  see  how  different  it  is." 

We  appeared  at  least  to  be  crossing  a  lake,  but,  in  effect,  it  ^v;;- 
only  a  fluvial  inundation  due  to  the  late  rains  in  the  mountain  distric!. 

*' Do  you  see  tliat  steam-launcli  l)elonging  to    8enor ?  well  '• 

draws  only  two  feet  of  water  and  is  not  iu  the  river  at  all  ;  it  is  uo^^ 
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crossing  swamped  rice  paddy  fields  to  make  a   .<liort   cut   and  save  the 

turns." 

lint  Don  Bruno  did  not  deviate  from  tlic  track  lie  knew  so  well. 
It  seemed  strange  to  me  for  the  first  time  to  be  gliding  along  betweeu 
rows  of  huts  and  clusters  of  l)am])oos  emerging  from  the  water.  Being 
ulinost  an  annual  0(M3urrenee,  the  natives  become  quite  accustomed  to 
it,  and  not  in  the  least  alarmed.  Tlie  communication  l)etween  the  huts 
wiis  by  canoe,  although  a  few  low-built  shanties  had  been  abandoned 
where  the  water  had  reached  the  top  storey. 

To  get  to  the  steamer  l)y  seven  o'chxdv  in  the  morning,  we  had 
tuk(^n  coffee  so  early  that  Ave  felt  it  was  eleven  o'clock  without  looking 
:it  our  wat(dies.  We  had  crossed  the  Barra  de  Na])indan,  and  were  iu 
the  Laguna  de  Bay  wlien  breakfast  w^as  announced. 

After  my  half-caste  friend  had  discussed  sugar  crops  with  the 
(•uplaiu,  the  conversation  be(?ame  more  general.  Our  worthy  host,  the 
ir(Mnal  Don  Bruno,  coidd  not  liave  been  miore  complaisant  or  attentive, 
riie  wind  was  freshening  from  tlie  north,  the  steamer  tilted,  to  one 
-ide,  and  Don  Bruno,  like  a  veritable  old  salt,  told  us  how  lives  luui 
'hh'u  h)st  iu  the  l<'ik(^,  wliicli  was  not  exempt  from  the  fury  of 
lyphooHs. 

'rii(3re  is  nothing  grand  in  the  view  of  the  lake  frcmi  tlie  regular 
>it';uu(  r,  because  to  call  at  Viuan  and  Calaniba  we  nin  down  the  west 
•■'*i'^t,  with  a,  vast  phiin  aiways  before  us.  The  (contrast  to  tlie  beautiful 
i'asig  was  unfjivorable.  To  the  east,  on  tlie  Morong  side,  are  low 
'H'^niitain  ranges,  of  which  one  sees  oidy  the  outlines,  whilst  before  us 
VHTc  high  peaks  in  tlie  distance. 

At  UK)  we  cast,  anchor*  between  an  islet,  and  tiie  shore  of  Calani])j!, 
'"i'l,  niter  bidding  fareweil  to  good  old  Don  Ilruno,  I  got  iuto  a  prahu 
n  Inch  was  l)cing  washed  and  ])uniped  up  against  the  steamer  side. 
-ly  half-caste  friend  followed,  and  we  tilled  up  with  a  crowd  of  natives, 
"='^lvets  aud  luggage.  OiT  went  the  steamer  to  Santa  Cruz,  whilst  we 
^^*'i''3  })a<l(lled  and  poled  tx)  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  where  we 
-'"iinded.  Then  the  w^ater  came  rolling  in  at  the  stern,  until  we  and 
"^r  portuianteaux  Avere  fished  out  l)y  natives,  almost  naked,  whose 
'  ">iiMers  w^e  mounted,  as  if  they  were  horses,  to  get  to  the  beach.  We 
^'^-  not  at  Calamba  yet,  but  at  a  fishing  village  some  twenty  minutes' 

^^'  Irorn  the  town.  Carromatas  were  w\aiting  for  us,  and  away  we 
rove  to  the  convent — the  half-caste  aud  I  with   our  Bervants.     There 
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I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  native  parish  priest,  Father  Lconcio 
Lopez,  who,  it  appeared,  was  rehited  by  marriage  to  my  half-caste  friend. 
Father  Leoucio  was  the  most  intelligent  native  priest  whom  I  have 
ever  met.  He  was  really  a  man  of  learning  and  practical  knowledge, 
one  of  the  exceptions  of  his  race.  How  little  did  I  then  think  that  w(! 
were  destined  to  become  intimate  friends,  and  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  comfort  him  on  his  death- bed  at  the  house  of  his  wealthy 
relation  who  had  introduced  me  to  him  ! 

Calamba  is  a  very  dreary  town.  The  Town  Hall  was  merely  a  sugiir 
shed  ;  the  streets  are  always  either  muddy  or  dusty.  There  are  thro(i 
or  four  large  houses  of  well-built  exterior.  The  market,  held  on 
Fridays,  is  of  considerable  local  importance,  natives  coming  thoro 
from  great  distances.  The  market-place  is,  however,  always  dirty  an.! 
disorderly.  Nearly  all  the  landed  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Calamba,  and  as  far  as  the  town  of  Los  Banos,  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  Corporation,  whose  administrators  resided  in  the  casa 
hacienda,  or  estate-house,  in  the  town.  The  land  was  rented  out  to 
native  planters,  chiefly  for  rice  and  sugar  crops.  In  the  vicinity  tlion; 
are  several  European  steam  and  cattle  power  sugar-mills,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  well  oif.  Calamba  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maquiling  mountain,  once  an  active  volcano. 

Following  the  lake  shore  in  a  carromata  in  an  easterly  direction, 
with  the  lake  on  the  left  and  cultivated  plains  on  the  right,  I  arrived 
in  an  hour  along  a  pretty  road  at  the  town  of  Los  Banos,  or  the  Baths. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  hot  springs  flowing  from  the  Maquilinj,^ 
mountain,  which  have  been  known  to  the  natives  from  time  immemorial 
when  the  place  was  called  Maynit,  which  signifies  *'  hot.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  these  mineral  waters  attracted  tJu' 
attention  of  Fray  Pedro  Bautista  (one  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan),  who 
sent  a  brother  of  his  order  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the  natives.  11^^' 
brother  went  there,  but  shortly  returned  to  Manila  and  died.  So  the 
xnatter  remained,  and  nothing  further  was  done  for  years.  Afterwards 
.a  certain  Fray  Diego  de  Santa  Maria,  an  expert  in  medicine  and  the 
healing  art,  was  sent  there  to  test  the  waters.  He  found  they  containcl 
properties  which  rendered  them  highly  beneficial  in  curing  rheumatisn^ 
and  certain  other  maladies,  so  since  then  many  natives  and  Spaniards 
went  there  to  seek  bodily  relief.  But  there  was  no  convenient 
abode  for  the  visitors  ;  no  arrangements  for  taking  the  baths.     '^  ^^^ 
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Goveninient  did  nothing.  A  Franciscan  friar  was  sent  there  as 
iliaplain  to  the  sick  visitors,  but  his  residence  was  very  incommodious 
ami  inadcvquate  for  the  lodging  of  patients.  Tlie  priest  declared  the 
jiroject  of  establishing  an  hospital  impracticable  for  want  of  funds,  and 
ictiirned  to  Manila.  In  1604,  the  Governor-General,  Pedro  de  Acuna, 
o;:!vc  his  attention  to  this  place,  and  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
Jill  hospital,  church  and  convent.  The  hospital  was  constructed 
of  l)aniboo  and  straw,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Holy  Waters. 

Fray  Diego  de  Santa  Maria  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  and 
tlic  charge  of  the  hospital.  The  whole  was  supported  by  gifts  from 
tin^  many  sick  persons  who  went  there,  but  tlie  greatest  difficulty  was 
to  procure  food.  Several  natives  made  donations  of  lands,  witli  the 
produce  of  which  the  hospital  was  to  be  maintained.  These  gifts, 
iiowever,  proved  insufficient.  The  priests  then  solicited  permission 
fiom  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Pila  (on  the  lake  shore  near 
Saiifa  Cruz)  to  pasture  cattle  on  the  tongue  of  land  on  the  opposite 
roast  called  Jalajala,  and  which  belonged  to  them.  Their  consent  was 
iiivcu,  and  a  cattle  ranche  Avas  established  there  ;  subsequently,  a 
liuildiug  was  ei'ccted,  and  the  place  was  in  time  known  as  the  Estancia 
(Ic  Jalajala,  Then  the  })ermission  was  asked  for  and  ol)tained  fron> 
tlie  Pila  natives  to  plant  cocoa-nut  palms,  fruit  trees,  and  vegetables. 
Later  on,  the  Austin  and  Franciscan  friars  quarrelled  about  the  right 
of  dominion  over  the  place  and  district  called  Maynit,  but  in  the  end 
the  former  gave  way  and  ceded  their  alleged  rights  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Fiauciscans. 

In  1640  Los  Baiios  (formerly  a  dependency  of  Bay,  under  the 
Austin  friars)  was  constituted  a  '"  town."  The  Franciscans  continued 
to  l»eg  one  concession  after  another,  until  at  length,  in  1671,  stone 
I'uildings  were  commenced — a  church,  convent,  hospital,  bathing-pond, 
va})our-house,  etc.  being  constructed.  Natives  and  Europeans  flocked 
111  numbers  to  these  baths,  and  it  is  said  that  people  even  came  from 
I'ldia  to  be  cured. 

Phe  property  lent  and  belonging  to  the  establishment,  the 
''^'<'vunulated  funds,  and  the  live  stock  had  all  increased  so  much  in 
^'ilue,  that  the  Government  appointed  an  administrator.  Henceforth 
tlie  place  declined  ;  its  popularity  vanished  ;  the  administrator  managed 
niatters  so  particularly  for  his  own  benefit,  that  food  again  became 
^^■'^rce,  and  the   priest  Avas   paid    only  $10    per  mouth  as  salary.     In 
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Jaiajala  a  large  lioiise  was  built  ;  the  laud  was  put  under  rc^ndar 
cultivation  ;  teiuiuts  were  admitted  ;  ])ut  when  tlie  pro[)crty  was  declared 
a  Royal  demesne,  tlie  Pila  inhabitants  ])rotested,  and  nominally  regained 
possession  oi'  the  lent  pro})erty.  But  the  administrators  re-opeiiod 
and  contested  the  question  in  the  law-courts,  and,  pending  these 
proceedings,  they  reided  Jaiajala  fi-om  the  Government.  During  tlm 
long  process  of  legal  entanglements,  the  pro})erty  had,  several  times, 
been  transferred  to  one  and  another  until  Ihe  last  holder  regarded 
it  as  his  private  estate. 

The  Batlurig  Establishment  was  gradually  falling  to  decay,  uniW  Its 
complete  ruin  was  l)rought  Jibout  by  a  fire,  whicli  left  only  the  i-enumiu 
of  walls.  The  ])riest  continued  there  as  nominal  chaplain  of  The  B;itlis, 
with  his  salary  of  $10  per  montli  and  an  allowance  of  ric(\  Tlu' 
establishment  was  not  restored  uidil  the  Government  of  Domingo 
Moriones  (18T7-cS()).  A  Ya})ourd)5ith-house  and  residence  were  hnilt, 
but  the  hospital  was  Ud"t  unfinished,  so  that  in  Novend)er,  1888,  it  ^x\\< 
still  rotting  away  from  neglect. 

Three  hours'  joui-ney  from  Los  Bahos,  on  the  river  Malauin,  1,(KK) 
feet  above  sea-level,  tlwix)  is  a  boiling  lake  called  Katungos.  In  ihv 
Laguna  de  Bay,  about  1,800  yards  from  Los  Banos  shore,  thc^ro  Is  ii 
small  island  in  which  Is  an  ovai-shaped  lake  4,000  feet  across  at  tlie 
widest  part,  called  ^'crocodile  hik(^  "  {Ijiguua  de  vfrunanc.'^) — denlli 
unknown,  but  ascertained  to  1)0  o\er  200  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  lIos])ital  of  Los  Baiios  whicii  is  intact,  arni 
the  liouse  attached,  Avhich  tlie  na,tives  call  ''  the  palace,"  still  se?\('  1<> 
nccommodatc  invalids  who  go  to  take  the  hot  baths.  These  hath- 
should  only  be  taken  in  the  dry  season — December  to  May. 

Besides  the  convent  and  (dmrcli,  the  town  simply  consists  o!  a. 
TOW  of  dingy  bungalows  on  either  side  of  the  high  road,  with  a  groiip 
of  the  same  on  the  mountain  side.  On  subsequentoccasions  I  have  h;;n 
some  good  wild  duck  shoodng  on  the  hike  l>etween  ('alaml)a  and  L^'^ 
Bafios.  The  lake  hei'c  forms  a  kind  of  bav,  in  which  thousands  ci 
aquatic  plants,  like  cabbages — called  (/fdapos — d]'ifting  about  the  lake, 
collect  and  cover  this  inlet,  giving  if  i\\Q  appearjince  of  a  floating  lawn. 
Leaving  Calamba  in  a  ca,noe  al>out  5  o'cdock  in  the  moriiing,  one  ('''■' 
paddle  up  to  the  ^  cgetable  mass,  and  pole  into  it  by  sunrise.  Idien  o:i 
must  1)0  ready  wilh  the  gun,  for  iha  ducks  avo  very  sliy,  and  rai.-e  their 
heads  from  under  the  qidapos  only  for  an  instant.     Tliere  is  only  sport 
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to  be  gained  in  this.  As  to  the  food  to  l)e  got  from  tbem,  they  are  so 
l)ony,  that  half-a-dozeii  ])arc]j  iiiako  a  scanty  ineal.  After  8  o'clock 
;>;carcely  a  duck  will  he  seen,  and,  in.  order  not  to  weary  himself,  the 
sportsman  slioiikl  |)ole  throngli  the  qiddpos  into  the  swamp  amongst  the 
tall  trees,  where  he  will  find  ])lenty  of  native  hirds — hato-bato  pigeons, 
hdC'hac  and  tle-Iin^^  all  very  ilesliy  and  excellent  eating. 

From  L(^s  Bnfios  I  continued  my  journey  in  a  earromata  as  far 
as  Santi!  Cruz,  the  modern  ca})ital  of  the  Laguna  Province,  the  old 
|)!'(n'incial  cc'iitrii  Ixdng  I^igsanjan,  It  is  com])anitively  a  large  town — ■ 
the  princi-r!  ])or(  of  the  lake.  There  is  a  hamlxx)  jetty  when  a 
liinTicane  '*'f^  ?:ot  blown  it  away.  It  is  an  im})orlant  local  centre— the 
!!K'(>tii)g-])I<:c.'^  for  all  Ihe  neighbouring  cocoa-nnt,  nut-oil,  and  live  stock 
di'ulcrs.  The  Town  IlaJl  is  well  built.  The  principal  thoroughfare  is 
called  the  K-coUa^  named  after  that  of  Maiula.  On  market  days  there 
I-  no  towi:  moHi  li\cly  within  50  miles  of  Manila.  Thie  church  is  a  very 
hirge  stoir^  hinlding,  Avhich  snltered  severely  from  the  cartlupuike  of 
I'sSO,  (piii,^  hn'f  of  \\  having  been  reduced  to  ruins. 

Al,  tin/  (b'.te  chief  judges  were  (Jovernoi's  o{  provinces.  I  took 
whii  me  a,  letter  of  introduction  to  II.  E.  Don  Francisco  de  Yriarte,  the 
A'«';t!de-ri<»7(^rn(>]",  whom  I  found  at  home  in  the  Government  House. 
Ihie  to  lh(^  w  fined  taste  of  Mis  Excellency,  the  oliicial  residence  was  a 
Vv-ry  fine  I  "hdJDg,  the  facade  elegantly  adorned,  and  the  whole  edilice, 
fiidde  and  <>;it^id(\  a^  imposing  as  an  earthcpiake  country  under  a 
* 'e;M('al  sn:    vrould  jxn-mit. 

Ihul  J  l'C(*^i  ;•  ]>rince,  Don  Ti-ancisco  eould  not,  have  welcomed  mo 
iiie'c  c()rd:'«''\  .  lie  had  that  easy  grace  ajid  nobh;  l)earing  typical  of 
'  "'  Spa.ni-'..  ctualicr  of  the  old  school.  lie  showed  me  over  the 
''  'NCi'inne'  '  Ilonse.  which  contained  spatdous  saloons  furnished  in  tlie 
'■!  -^t  niodc-r"  ,-fvle  :  a  very  tine  round  table,  the  top  of  Avhich  was  one 
^  >  .1  piece  (  ^  wood  21  feot  in  (drcunrference  ;  native-carved  chairs 
^ '■"'■!  Paete,,  \.v(\  s(>v(n'al  ])aintings,  especiaJly  one  of  the  Madonna  and 
'  'i-''' -— ex!:\':neJy  beautiful.  I'he  sleeping  rooms  w^ere  all  elegantly 
''•'  ''  ')Ui — o!,(*  of  theni  eidirely  in  Japanese  style.  The  stahles, 
'i  te',;iM;|i  fj,"  from  p(M'fect  according  to  Ih-itish  ideas,  were  comparatively 
••^'"'lleiit   Ur  C  '.  Colony. 

''  "^^  on  Ii')V(^  takcji  possession   of  yonr  liouse,"  said  His  Excelleiu'.y, 
•^'ii'-T  the  c-M{r,ni;;rv  Spanish  complinu'nt,  ''and  now  I  lea.V(3  you,  whilst 

'  Rallui^  torijuaius.  Liu. 
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I  despatch  business  in  my  bureau.  The  carriage  is  at  your  dispopal  aiid 
waiting  at  the  door,  so,  till  presently  ;  we  lunch  at  noon  you  know— 
the  conventional  hour." 

I  drove  off  to  the  house  of  a  notary  and  sugar-cjuie  ])lanter  mnl 
presented  my  letter  of  introduction.  I  wished  to  see  his  estate. 
He  told  me  I  was  welcome  to  go  out  there,  twenty  minutes  drive 
from  town,  but  he  could  not  accompany  me  until  the  afternoon,  so  we 
appointed  3  o'clock.  Then  I  called  on  tlie  petty-governor, — jib^l 
having  sent  back  the  Governor's  carriage,  we  went  out  together  in  a 
carromata  to  his  plantation.  Just  off  the  high-road  was  his  mill  with 
vertical  stone  rollers  and  molave  wood  teeth  to  gear  one  into  the  other. 
It  Avas  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  such  as  the  Chinese  made  for  the 
natives  centuries  ago.  The  mill  was  l)eing  driven  ])y  two  biiffiiloes, 
part  of  the  expressed  juice  running  through  a  bamboo  conduit  to 
Chinese  boiling-pans  for  concentration,  and  tlie  residue  going  off  with 
tlie  crushed  cane  to  waste.  The  old  man  listened  to  my  suggestions 
that  he  should  use  at  least  an  European  cattle-power  mill,  if  not  a 
steam-mill.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  saving  it  would  bring,  hiil 
he  yielded  nothing  to  my  arguments,  **•  I  have  no  capital,"  lie  sni»l. 
*'  and  then  if  the  iron  mill  broke,  what  should  I  do  ?  Take  it  to 
Manila  to  be  mended  whilst  my  cane  is  being  parched  in  the  lields  - 
No,  our  old  style  may  be  w^asteful,  but  it  costs  less,  and  we  have  our 
remedies  against  breakages  on  the  spot." 

The  mill  was  sheltered  by  a  nipa  palmdeaf  tlnitching,  on  })ain]K)e 
supports.  The  cattle,  a,breast,  trudged  round  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
making  now  and  again  a  sudden  spurt  as  tlu3  hata^  a  little  six-year  old 
rascal,  switched  them  with  a  rattan.  Eacdi  jerk  brought  a  great  straii 
on  the  mill,  but  fortunately  the  roll-gearing  held  out.  The  l)attery 
of  Chinese  pans  was  in  a  line,  in  a  pit,  where  the  half-naked  stoker 
was  constantly  feeding  the  pan-furnace  underneath  with  snn-(hie*l 
megass.  Alongside  of  this  pristine  sugar  factory  was  the  hnngnlow, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  served  as  a  temporary  store  for  the  sugar,  a- 
it  was  turned  into  burnt  clay-pots  {pilones).  There  they  drained  or^ 
the  ollns  until  some  Chinese  broker,  making  his  rounds  from  one  estate 
to  another,  would  Imy  the  sugar. 

I  kept  my  appointment  with  the  notary,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Government  House,  where  I  took  chocolate  at  about  half -past  fo^^^ 
o'clock  with  the  Governor.     A  cool  breeze  was  coming  across  the  river 
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ns  we  sat  smoking  and  chatting,  to  kill  time,  until  the  sun  was 
sufficiently  low  to  venture  out  in  an  open  carriage.  Between  five  and 
six  we  drove  through  the  Escolfa,  down  to  the  lake,  and  back  through 
the  principal  thoroughfares.  It  was  near  sunset  ;  the  siestas  were 
over  ;  everybody  was  up  and  al)out  ;  the  children  were  gambolling  in 
the  roads.  The  little  shanty  stores  presented  a  scene  of  activity  ; 
women  and  children  were  making  their  small  purchases  for  the  evening 
ineal,  and  the  young  men  were  generally  loafing  or  arranging  their 
gambling-tables  and  cards  for  the  licensed  panguiiigui.  Old  men  and 
women,  who  had  been  resting  all  tlie  sunny  hours  of  the  day,  avxm'C 
liiking  their  legs  out  for  a  trial  trot.  Wherever  we  passed,  the  men 
politely  doffed  their  liead-gear — hats  or  cloths — whilst  the  Avomen 
sullenly  stared  without  making  salute  or  curtsey. 

We  stopped  once  before  a  group  of  natives  who  had  (iome  out  of 
iheir  dwellings  to  kiss  the  hand  of  tlie  parish  priest  as  he  took  his 
evening  stroll.  His  Reverence  did  not  seem  the  least  bit  concerned 
at  their  devotion — he  was  too  used  to  it — his  natural  right  of  course — 
so  he  Avent  on  mechanically  dispensing  his  benedictions  on  the  faithful 
as  he  chatted  with  us.  "  Adios  padre!'"'  Ave  exclaimed — "Adios 
Senores  I"  and  Ave  returned  to  tlie  Government  House,  Avhere  Ave  dined 
nt  8  o'clock. 

There  Avere  several  invited  to  diimer  ;  the  notary,  the  administrator 
and  other  officials  came.  All  seemed  bent  on  making  themselves  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  foreign  A^isitor.  1  was  to  go  duck- 
shooting  ;  I  Avas  to  hunt  deer  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Monte  San  Cristol)al  ; 
I  was  to  A'isit  the  Cascade  of  Rotocau — but  for  all  these  pleasures  in 
store,  I  Avas  begged  to  Avait  a  fcAV  days.  A  fcAV  days  in  Santa  Cruz  ! 
^<'t  1.  It  is  hardly  a  place  to  spend  days  in.  It  is  amusing  for  a 
twenty -four  hours'  A'isit,  so  I  frustrated  all  their  plans  by  asserting  tlie 
uuperative  necessity  of  continuing  the  route  I  had  planned  out,  but  I 
woidd  return  another  day.  The  next  morning  I  took  myself  off  to 
f  «igsanjan  in  the  Governor's  carriage.  It  is  a  forty  minutes'  drive 
fioin  Santa  Cruz  through  groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  The  approach 
^^»  the  old  provincial  capital  is  guarded  by  a  massive  stone  entrance 
through  Avhich  one  enters  into  the  toAvn.  I^agsanjan  has  the  appearance 
^'1  a  once  flourishing  and  important  centre.  And  so  it  Avas.  At  a  time 
^'hen  much  of  the  present  Manila- Chinese  trade  Avas  in  the  hands  of 
half-castes — when  all  one  side  of  the  Rosario  Avas  occupied  by  mestizo 
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sellers  of  stnll's — Pagsaujan  was  their  lionie,  tlie  repository  of  their 
trade  eariilngs.  They  formed  a  cliqiio  ;  they  had  little  eompctition  to 
fear  outside  their  own  cirele,  and  their  conservative  system  of  mulnn! 
protection  found(3d  theii-  fortnnes.  The  iionses  of  tlie  main  tiioroughfaro 
— the  High  Street — are  built  in  the  old  style  of  stone  Avith  tile  roofn, 
and  here  and  there  a,  modei-n  wooden  iinH>\'ation.  Oih^  side  of  the  town 
is  on  a  slope,  and,  from  a.  rising  ground  still  fa,rther  back,  one  can  get  n 
fine  co^'p  fV(^'il  of  tlie  country  a^rouod — extensive  Aalh^ys,  once  syivjin 
wilds,  l>ut  now  artificial  foi'esls  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  There  were  two 
Town  Halls,  one  for  lialf-cniste  and  another  for  pin-e  native  affairs,  cacii 
wit!)  its  petty-governor  and  contingent  of  ofHcials. 

I  alighted  at  tiie  native  Town  Ilall.  J  knew  no  one  in  the  town, 
but  strolling  al)Out  1  Iiappened  to  drop  into  a  little  store  where 
.European  canned  meats  and  preserves  and  bottled  refreslimenis  wcio 
sold.  There  J  lunched.  Tiio  owner,  a  young  half-caste,  was  savx 
obliging,  and  1  accepted  his  offer  to  take  me  to  his  house  on  the  rising 
ground.  His  family  were  fairly  well  to-do.  \l\i^  father  was  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  Government  OtHces  in  Santa  Cruz  ;  they  had  also  a  fow 
plots  of  cultivated  land,  whilst  the  store  served  as  a  prolitahK" 
amusement, 

*'  If  you  like  to  stay  here  to-night,  I  can  olfer  you  a  couch,  anl 
to-morrow  morning  we  will  shoot  down  tlie  river  as  far  as  Llunl)alll,^ 
Then  after  sending  our  guns  and  game  to  the  house,  we  will  turn  bark 
up  ih(3  river  and  visit  the  (cascade." 

I  accepted,  so  at  live  the  next  morning  we  were  in  our  (;auoe  wiiii 
two  paddles,  a  hdfa,  |)rovisions,  guns,  ammunition,  and  a  net.  Tin' 
river  was  thickly  wooded  down  to  the  l)ardvs  on  either  side,  and  frou'. 
sunrise  until  half-past  seven  there  was  no  lack  of  l)iids  and  'ujnd^^d' 
(a  kind  of  lizard  from  one  to  four  feet  long).  We  took  our  breakhi^i 
adoat,  and  then  sent  the  Ixtta  to  the  house  with  the  net  full  of  our 
victims,  the  guns,  etc.,  wdiilst  we  proceeded  up  stream. 

We  ])assed  l)y  a  small  (;ocoa-nut  oil  factory — a  rough  shed  wit^i 
rougher  ap})aratus,  Avhere  almost  as  much  oil  was  lost  as  was  gained. 

The  current  was  becoming  stronger  and  the  river  more  s]5alio\Y, 
until  at  length,  our  men  had  to  wade  it,  to  lighten  the  canoe  and  p^il  ^' 
over  the  boulders. 

On  cither  side  were  gigaidic  rocky  cliffs,  computed  to  l)e  over  a 
thousand  feet  to  the  top,  and  iu  an   hour  aud-a-luilf  wc  wcro  at  tac 
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cascade.  It  was  not  a  clear  sbcjcfc  of  water,  but  an  irregular  fall  from 
boulder  to  l)Oulder.  At  the  bottom  of  this  deep  chasm  we  sat  contem- 
plating it  for  half  an  hour.  The  marvellous  grandeur  of  the  locality — 
tlie  powefful  rush  of  water,  and  the  immensity  of  the  ravine  made  me 
feel  my  own  relative  insignificance. 

We  returned  to  town,  having  taken  a  bath  on  the  way.  From  the 
Town  Hall  1  got  saddle  and  ])ack  ponies  to  go  on  to  Majayjay,  via 
Magdalena,  but  whenever  1  saw  a.  cocoa-nut  oil  factory,  or  the  chimney 
of  a  sugar-boiling  house,  1  wxnt  ofl"  the  route  to  visit  it,  so  that  we  did 
not  arrive  a,t  Majayjay  until  the  evening.  Majayjay  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  vilhiges  in  the  Colony.  It  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  ])y 
deep  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  foliage,  and  are 
€onuc(;ted  by  massive  stone  l)ridges.  There  is  one  street,  ])roperly  so 
cjilled,  the  others  being  short  i-ovvs  of  bungalows  with  a  wooden,  or 
wood  and  stone,  cottage  here  and  there.  In  the  centre  of  tliis  group 
of  dwellings  stands  the  churcli  and  convent — a  fine  noble  old  edifice, 
reinindiug  one  of  the  ancient  Englisli  abbeys  ;  the  church,  with  its  lofty 
h)wer  and  l)elfry  which  the  priest  kindly  allowed  me  to  ascend. 

^^'Ki'^jj^^y  stands  on  higli  ground.  In  three  hours  the  traveller 
'•las  passed  from  the  Hat — often  swamped — banks  of  the  Laguna  de 
^>ay,  the  waters  of  wliich  can  just  be  discovered,  to  600  feet  above  the 
^ca-levcl,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  eye  is  carried  still  farther  to  the 
protile  of  comparatively  colossal  mountain  peaks — the  Banajao  and 
the  San  Cristobal.  The  view  from  the  church  is  superb.  All  tlie 
■^iitrouuding  vilhiges  can  be  descried  like  specks  in  the  midst  of  a 
uiickly  matted  paJm  forest — an  endless  profusion  of  verdure. 

J  luul  lunched  with  the  amiable  ])arish  priest,  and  oui-  ponies  were 
ready  lor  the  journey  to  the  Cascade  of  Botocanaml  thence  to  Lugbang. 
t  iie  road  on  the  moimtain  ridges  is  covered  all  the  Avay  with  roundisli. 
^''tones  about  the  size  of  one's  head.  Tlio  ponies  are  used  to  it,  l)ut 
*''''^o  to  ])i(dv  out  a  stepping  very  carefully  to  avoid  breaking  their  legs, 
^ly  poor  little  animal  floundered  about  so  much,  that  I  expected  any 
^^^uiute  he  Avould  come  on  his  knees,  but  experience  had  made  liini 
<''niri()us. 

-^OAvhere    was    there  a   couple  of  hundred  yards   of  straight  road 

^^  <>re  us,  so  that  Ave  seemed  to  Ijc  constantly  descending  and  ascending 

^»to  a  mass   of   lovely  foliage.     On  either  side  there   was   a  luxuriant 

Ggetation  :  gigantic  ferns,   tall  hnri  palms,  the  fibres  of  whose  leaves 
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^erve  for  plaiting  a  hundred  useful  artieles  ;  here  and  there  paliiiK  of 
other  species  ;  wild  strawberries  in  abundance  ;  a  rich  undergrowth, 
and  graceful  festoons  of  leafage  o!!  the  slopes  doAvn  the  deep  ravine 
at  our  sides,  with  dense  forest  on  the  mountain  heiglits,  forming  a 
charming  l)ackground.  Everything  around  us  denoted  an  exuboanf 
fertility  wdrich  gave  a  dazzling  splendour  to  the  spectac^le.  There  were 
])erhaps  a  dozen  streams  on  our  way,  three  or  four  of  wliich  weio 
I'ustically  bridged  over  with  bamboos.  At  each  rivulet  there  was  m 
extpiisite  larulscape — the  rippling  currents  beating  over  smooth  boiddcis 
betAVcen  two  high  beds  of  tropical  plants  to  find  their  outlet  mKli'i 
our  feet  down  tlie  ghyll.  Who  could  gaze  on  such  beauties  of  Nature 
without  emotions  of  rapture  ? 

I  left  my  little  nag  to  himself.  I  found  he  was  more  capable  of 
guiding  me  tlian  1  him.  We  turned  sharp  off  to  the  left,  and  ap  the 
steep  mountain  path  leading  to  Rotocati.  In  ten  mimites  Ave  could  hear 
the  distant  nnirmur  of  the  torrent  foi'ming  the  cascade.  We  were 
nearing  a  little  hut,  wbere  some  burl  cutters  lived.  The  women  nislied 
out  to  ask  for  money.  In  ten  minutes  more  we  were  behokh'ng  the 
fajnous  Waterfall  of  Botocan.  Tlie  fall  is  computed  to  be  about  600 
feet  in  an  almost  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  some  60  feet  wide,  it  was 
grandly  fascinating.  One  could  sit  unwearied  for  hours  to  watch  the 
never-ceasing  silvery  stream.  At  Niagara  Falls  I  did  so,  but  licre 
there  was  no  shelter  from  tlie  sun,  so  in  half-an-hour  we  turned  back 
to  our  stony  path  and  continued  the  journey  to  Lugbang. 

About  a  mile  this  side  of  the  town  tbe  road  was  good — mmldj 
certainly,  but  we  were  a])le  to  get  our  ponies  into  a  trot.  The  land  wa?^ 
just  flat  enough  for  cultivation.  Terraced  fields  of  rice  w^ere  phmtetl 
out  on  either  side.  We  couhl  see  the  whole  of  the  town  before  ns,  for 
Lugbang  is  some  8t)0  feet  higlier  than  Majayjay.  We  arrived  at  the 
Town  ILdI,  a  large  well-])uilt  stone  edifice,  with  a  spacious  saloon  <^^^'^ 
private  rooms,  to  accommodote  travellers.  Lugl)ang  is  a  very  clciui 
town,  with  concrete  canals  on  both  sicies  of  the  sti-eets,  bridged  over  sit 
everj  crossing.  The  main  street,  wdujro  the  native  shops  are,  is  very 
tidy.  There  arc  scores  of  good  houses,  and  the  large  stone  churci)  und 
convent  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  or  square. 

At  the  Town  Hall  I  met  some  foreigners  who  had  arrived  fiom  thi' 
south,  and  were  going  tlie  road  I  had  come.  They  were  to  k"^^'^'' 
the  next  morning  very  early  in  hammocks,  so  the  AJguacU^  the  ofriciai 
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who  attended  to  travellers'  wants,  had  the  tweiitj-foiir  hainmoek-bearers 
locked  up  below,  otherwise  tlicy  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  at 
the  hour  of  starting.  1  called  at  the  convent  to  see  the  priest,  a  very 
jolly  Biscayan,  and  yiehh^d  to  his  persuasion  to  pass  the  night  there. 
Uaving  lived  for  years  in  his  native  province,  we  got  along  admirably 
well,  and  he  gave  me  a  very  hearty  welcome.  The  next  day  I  hired 
ponies  and  a  guide,  who  accompanied  me,  to  visit  the  plantations. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  seems  to  be  the  chief  trade,  and  my  guide  took  me 
to  several  factories.  We  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  for  my  day's 
peregrinations  took  me  some  distance  up  the  Banajao  mountain,  whence 
f  obrained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

With  fresh  ponies  we  left  Lugbang  for  Tayabas  and  Pagbilao. 
Tayabas  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  which  we  entered 
on  leaving  Majayjay.  It  differs  very  little  from  Lugbang.  It  has 
some  good  houses  and  a  large  church  and  convent  on  high  ground. 
Streams  of  clear  water  from  the  Bamijao  run  through  the  street  canals. 
At  night,  heavy  dews  fall  here,  and  after  sunset  it  is  imprudent  to  be 
in  the  open  air  without  extra  clothing  or  an  umbrella,  for  fever  seizes 
the  incautious. 

I  called  on  the  provincial  governor,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
long  before  in  Bulacan.  He  invited  me  to  dinner  and  to  accompany 
him,  his  wife  and  two  charming  daughters  to  the  annual  feast  of 
Sariaya.  He  and  his  family  went  in  their  carriage,  and  a  dozen  of  us 
—all  Europeans — formed  a  cavalcade,  each  having  his  clean  suit  in  the 
coachman's  box.  We  were  a  merry  party  until  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
The  carriage  stuck  in  the  mud,  from  which  it  was  at  last  lifted  out 
with  bamboos.  We  entered  the  village  of  Sariaya  grimy  and  drenched 
to  the  skin.  The  rain  ceased  ;  every  house  was  open  to  receive  the 
Senor  Gobernador  and  his  party.  Our  boys  washed  our  clothes  and 
we  went  dry  to  the  ball,  which  lasted  till  the  early  hours.  Then  I  bid 
'Khcu  to  ray  friends  and  trotted  down  to  Pagbilao.  I  alighted  at  a 
wretched  hovel,  which  served  as  a  Town  Hall,  and  was  making  my 
arrangements  for  a  prahu  to  convey  me  the  next  day  to  Laguimanoc 
when  the  parish  priest — a  Franciscan  friar — who  was  taking  his 
ovemug  walk — called  in  and  kindly  invited  me  to  his  convent,  where  I 
3'ipped  and  stayed  the  night. 

I  here  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  dreary  village  of  Pagbilao, 
^luch  stands  about  a  mile  up  the  river.     The  next  morning  I  embarked 
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ill  the  praliii  with  two  paddlers  and  a  pilot.  We  descended  the  river, 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  mangrove  swainp^  to  the  open  sea,  where 
we  set  sail,  and  after  a  pleasant  three  hours'  run  through  the  channel 
to  the  north  of  Paglnlao  Island,  we  landed  at  Laguimanoc,  which  is  a 
w^ard  of  Atimonau  town.  The  village  is  on  a  promontory,  very 
prettily  situatetl  in  front  of  Capuluan  Island.  It  consists  of  one  street^ 
formed  by  two  rows  of  wretched  Iiuts,  with  a  wooden  cottage  dotted 
here  and  there  down  the  slope.  There  was  also  the  ofHce,  house, 
tinil)er-yard  and  establislimcut  of  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  an  Englishman^, 
who  had  been  many  years  resident  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner,  and 
was  liked  ])j  everybody.  Laguimanoc  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and 
was  a  port  of  call  for  the  subsidized  mail  steamers.  The  only  trade 
lierc  is  building  timber  and  firewood,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  then 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown.  I  was  his  guest,  and  he  generously  lent 
nie  a  sailing-boat  for  my  excursions  around.  I  went  over  to  a  small 
islet  and  brought  down  a  few  birds,  and  tlien,  returning  to  tlie  mainland, 
a  little  north  of  the  village,  I  went  ashore  and  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
couple  of  monkeys.  Laguimanoc  is  hardly  a  spot  an  European  would 
choose  for  a  long  residence,  unless  it  were  to  make  money.  Upon  this 
])eak  there  is  literally  no  space  to  ride  or  drive,  and  a  walk  is  oidy 
obtainable  under  difficulties.  The  road  to  the  town  of  Atimonan,  of 
Avhich  Laguimanoc  is  a  dependency,  is  al)ominable  at  all  seasons,  so  1 
freighted  a  prahu  with  live  men  and  arranged  to  lea.ve  for  San  Juan  d,3 
Bocboc  at  midnight,  to  luive  the  advantage  of  the  moon  and  the  early 
morning  breeze. 

I  got  down  to  our  craft,  and  Nicomedis,  my  servant,  stowed  the 
l)aggage  iu  tlie  little  cabin,  which  was  just  large  enough  for  it  and  me, 
l)ut  only  one  man  was  on  l)oartl  ;  the  others  wcre.'il)0ut  in  all  dircctionn. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  village  made  a  searcdi  foi*  them,  a]»d,  one  l)y  one. 
they  were  secured.  We  had  just  started,  two  hoiu's  late,  when  1 
perceived  that  one  of  the  fellows  was  drunk  (a,  rare  occurrence  by  the 
way),  so  I  had  to  put  back  asvd  send  him  ashore  in  exchange  for 
another. 


'  There  are  three  kinds  of  swamp  tree — Tang'il^  useful  for  fencintr,  roof 
framing,  etc. — Bacauan,  the  best  kind  of  firewood, — :im\  La  ng  a  njy^n  inferior  kind 
of  firewood. 

2  His  business  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  a  Limited  Liability  Company 
incorporated  in  Hongkong  16th  May,  1889. 
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At  3  a.m.  we  were  fairly  on  the  run,  but  the  wind  only  favo\u*e{l,us 
by  little  intermittent  gusts,  so  that  we  were  twelve  lionrs  sailing  along 
the  S.E.  coast  ot*  Tayahas. 

In  front  of  San  Juan  de  P>ocl)oc  tlie  sea  is  very  shallow  ;  ^vc  were 
constantly  running  aground,  and  ])nssed  half  an  liour,  in  vain,  trying  to 
tind  the  eliannel.  At  last  we  gave  it  up  as  a,  l)ad  job.  Nieomcdis  got 
into  the  w^ater  and  waded  through  with  my  saddle-bags  on  his  head 
whilst  1 — straddled  on  the  shoulders  of  a  native — rode  to  shore. 
From  the  beacli  w^e  took  a  patli  in  tlie  direction  of  San  Juan,  but  as 
our  progress  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  large  morass,  1  waited  whilst 
Nicomedis  went  back  to  hail  the  other  men.  One  remained  in  cliarge 
of  the  praliu,  whilst  tlie  others  ca.me  to  our  assistance. 

We  formed  a  single  line  procession  of  six,  one  in  advance  to 
discover  the  route  for  tlie  march  througli  the  blacdv  pestifei-ous  slime — 
two  carrying  respectively  my  saddle  and  leather  saddle-bags  and  wallet 
— one  for  me  to  ride — a,nd  anotlier  behind  as  his  relny.  Now  and 
::.L,niin  we  could  hear  the  dull  thump  of  tlie  Ixdiie-knife  on  the 
mangrove  trees  \Yhich  were  ])eing  felled  jiround  us  for  fuel.  We 
iialteJ,  but  no  one  could  Ix^  seen.  Then  my  biped  called  u])on  his 
lelay  to  relieve  him  and  after  a  deal  of  fumbling,  in  which  I  nearly 
?ook  a  header  into  the  mire,  I  was  transferred  to  the  reserve  carric]'. 
His  collar-boue  Avas  sluu'per  tlian  tlie  other  man's,  and  I  felt  how  little 
<!igiiified  Avould  l)e  my  enti-y  into  San  Juan  if  we  had  to  continue  Im 
tin's  fashion.  However,  we  were  soon  out  of  it,  coming  on  to  an  open 
.irreen  plot  whence  a  good  road,  witli  a  l)roken  bridge,  led  to  the  town„ 
^'-ni  Juan  lies  very  low — in  a  hole  in  fact — and  it  has  several  times 
^'^'CH  so  completely  imrndated,  that  the  inhabitants  have  iiad  to  get 
^Vom  house  to  house  on  rafts.  The  country  all  around  is  pbmted  with 
!-iigar-cane.  There  are  haJf-a-dozen  substantial  houses  in  tlie  town 
'x'sides  bungalovv^s  of  wa)od,  band)oos  and  palm-leaf.  The  cburclt 
'""l<cd  like  a  ba,rn,  witb  a.  dilapidated  convent  of  wooden  boards  and 
t'na,t(;licd  roof.  .Not  knowing  a  soul  in  the  ]dace,  I  took  up  my 
^'juarters  in  a  tumble-down  wooden  building  which  was  pointed  out  to 
^ne  as  the  Town  Hall.  Some  question  of  locaJ  interest  was  t>eing  dis- 
(^^^'iBscd  by  the  headmen  when  I  entered  ;  but  tliey  all  turned  tlieir 
'•tteniion  to  the  Castila  as  I  was  called,  xifter  the  usual  questions — 
''  Wliere  did  I  come  from,  where  was  I  going,  and  what  was  my 
^^'ibiness  ? " — I    was    invited,    out    of    pity    undoubtedly,   to    shift   my 
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lodging  to  a  private  house.  My  host  Iiappeiied  to  be  the  son  of  the 
richest  planter  here,  and  Jie  took  me  to  the  best  house  in  the  town, 
built  of  stone  and  fine  timber  and  covered  with  an  iron  roof. 

The  next  day  my  host  liad  to  visit  his  sugar  estate. — ''  Would  yon 
like  to  go  ?  ''  he  inquired — ''  Certainly  ;"  and  we  were  provided  with 
splendid  ponies  for  the  excursion.  We  reached  his  plantatiofi,  IuiicIkmI 
at  the  bungalow,  and,  with  a  man  he  lent  me  as  guide,  I  scoured  the 
country  around,  from  estate  to  estate,  for  two  days  more.  Tlie  owners 
were  there  ;  and  they  were  all  vei'y  hospitable,  and  satisfied  all  my 
numerous  inquiries.  On  Saturdays  they  usually  go  to  San  Juan  to 
.  hear  mass  the  next  day  and  return  on  the  Monday  to  their  labours.  1 
got  back  to  San  Juan  In  the  afternoon,  three  days  after  I  had  sot  out. 
My  host  conjectured  I  was  lost. — "  What  is  there  to  be  seen  ahoiit 
here?"  I  asked;  **  Very  little,"  he  replied,  "  but  if  you  are  not  too 
tired,  we  avIU  look  round  the  village  and  then  visit  the  salt  fields."  So 
we  called  at  several  heachnen's  houses,  where  I  was  courteously  offered 
cigars,  beer,  or  sugar  and  water  ;  then  we  went  to  the  public  billiatd- 
room — a  rough-and-tumble  shed  with  a  wooden  tabic,  which  served  to 
amuse  the  rustics  after  mass  on  Sundays.  The  salt  fields  are  close  by. 
They  are  terraced  fiats  into  which  sea-water  is  conducted,  and  from 
which  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
When  once  full,  they  are  securely  banked  up  until  the  dry  product  i^ 
ready  to  be  taken  ofF  the  surface. 

It  was  past  sunset  when  we  were  crossing  the  square  of  the  town. 
The  angelus-bell  had  announced  vespers.  The  villagers,  wherever 
they  might  I>e,  stood,  facing  the  church.  We  stopped  too,  until  .i 
continuous  peal  from  the  ])elfry  burst  forth  to  tell  us  that  another  day 
had  closed.  My  host  and  I  looked  at  each  other  simultaneously — 
saluted  with  a  "  biienas  noches^'''' — '*  good  night,"  and  as  we  passed  the 
townspeople  on  our  way  the  same  greeting  in  native  dialect  met  us — 
tjabi-p6 ;   gahi-p6  narnan  we  both  replied. 

The  priest  was  watching  us  from  the  window  of  his  convent — 
''  Buenas  noches^  padrCy^  I  exclaimed, — *'  Bucnas  nochcsy  ''  SlmH 
we  go  up  ?  "  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  my  host.  "  Oh,  you  go  alouc, 
1^1 1  see  you  at  home  presently."  The  priest,  perceiving  our  hesitation, 
called  out  :  "  Won't  you  come  up  ?  "  "  Yes,  Father,  thanks  "  ;  so  iny 
host  went  his  way — why  not  with  me  .'^  I  reflected,  as  I  mounted  the 
convent  steps.     The  holy  friar^s  reception  was  verj  cordial,  and  whcf^ 
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we  bad  settled  into  chairs — lighted  our  cigars  and  he  had  invited  loe 
to  inko  chocolate,  coiivcrsatiou  turned  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He 
fjccnicd  really  pleased  to  have  an  European  to  talk  to.  We  touched  on 
everything  and  discussed  nothing  earnestly,  until  lie  disclosed  to  nic  his 
hobby.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ren^ove  ilie  town  of  Sriu  Jiuin  to 
another  place,  on  high  hind,  whei'o  it  Avould  l)e  fj'ce  from  floods.  The 
townspeople — the  house  and  landed  proprietors  rather — lif.d  formed  ti 
rliqvie  to  oppose  him.  They  urged  that  their  interests  would  greatly 
Huilbr  by  such  a  reform,  but  what  were  these  compared  with  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  health  of  tlie  pastor  ?  So  tiie 
j-hcpherd  and  his  flock  were  at  variance,  and  my  host  was  not  of  the 
priest's  way  of  thinking.  We  sat  chatting  until  the  supper  wjis  on  the 
ta])le,  and  tlie  kind  padre  would  not  let  me  go.  No,  he  W()(dd  send  n, 
message  to  my  lodging  to  say  tliat  1  was  going  to  sup  at  the  (ionvent. 
We  Vvcre  at  tal)le,  when  down  came  tbc  rain  in  torrents,  I)ea! iiig  with 
fury  against  the  oyster- shell  v/indow  panes. 

''A  nice  journey  you  will  have  to-morro^v  to  Hosario,"  rcjnarkcd  the 
padrc^  ''but  there  !  we  are  in  the  wet  season  ;  to-morrow  and  the  next 
clay  may  be  the  same,  l)ut  you  are  vfelcome  to  stay  here  as  long  as  you 
|slcase.  At  least  you  cairt  go  through  this  rain  to  your  lodging  ;  stay 
?u're,  I  will  send  a  message  to  let  them  know." 

The  hospitality  was  so  genuine — tlie  good  father  so  solicitous  of 
^'\)'  comfort,  that  I  willingly  yielded.  As  avc  smoked  wc  talked  of  local 
iifbiirs,  politics,  crops  and  religion  until  the  ten  o'clock  bell  reminded 
ns  that  each  Inid  better  go  his  wa}'  for  the  m'ght. 

Tlie  next  morning  the  fatlier  liad  said  mass  ;  we  had  taken  oui' 
<'lio('olatc,  and  I  went  to  see  my  planter  friend  to  say  good-bye  and 
tluuik  liim. 

The  ponies,  hired  for  the  journey,  I  sent  to  the  convent  door  with 
^'\y  luggage.  It  was  7  o'clock  ;  the  day  was  bi'ight,  but  the  eflect  of 
tue  heavy  rains  was  only  too  visible.  '\Adlos,  padre,'^''  1  cxclairaed. 
~—  '  Adios^  Don  Juan,  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  you." 

A^  e  were  on  the  way  to  Eosario.  ISicomedis  took  the  saddle-bags 
'^'fi  his  pony,  and  the  guide  threw  my  waterproof  wallet  across  his, 
^'^I'ilst  my  nag  followed  in  the  rear.  W^e  trotted  for  five  minutes  to  the 
^iver,  which  we  had  to  w^ide  up  to  the  })onies'  bellies,  so  I  strung  my 
''^l-^Jcs  and  socks  around  my  pony's  neck,  and  put  on  my  sandals. 

E  E 
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Wo  NVGufc  on  for  about  five  miles,  and  tlieo  our  troubics  ])eg-a,ru 
The  route  Tvas  no  longer  a  road — it  was  a  mud  track.  Om^  poaios 
wore  lip  to  their  knees  in  mud,  struggling  as  best  tlicj  could,  one  after 
the  other  in  Indian  file.  But  they  kept  on  their  legs  and  advaiuiod  ; 
tiiat  was  the  main  point.  A  couple  of  miles  more  were  covered,  wlicii 
wc  came  to  a  slight  desceiit.  At  the  bottom  was  a  large  pool  of  mud 
obstructing  our  passage  altogether.  The  guide  was  in  the  middle  of 
%  and  1.  halted  to  see  tlie  result.  It  was  a  '*  toss  up  of  a 
ha'penny  ''^  wliether  he  would  get  out  of  it  on  the  pony.  It  came 
down  on  its  haunches,  then  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  I  calcuhitcd  it 
was  sinking,  but  the  native  flapi)cd  his  legs,  shouted,  and  urged  if, 
until,  h'Y  i\.  desperate  effort,  it  landed  on  tlie  other  side.  I  hung  my 
revolver  to  my  neck  and  tried  a  new  place,  but  was  not  long  in  donbt 
about  my  luck.  My  poor  little  steed  had  walked  clean  into  the  dcepoHt 
part,  and  forthwith  took  a  mud  bath.  It  was  a  regular  dip,  iiml  ho 
was  coniplctely  Bubmerged  ;  so,  to  liberate  myself  from  his  plunging,  1 
made  a  jiuiip  into  the  pool  and  scrambled  along  somehow.  I  looked 
around,  and  just  saw  my  pony's  head — such  a  pitiable  object  !  I  bad 
only  go(;  up  to  my  waist  in  mud.  My  pony  cast  a  longing  glance 
behind  as  if  he  would  willingly  return  to  his  stable,  but  „NiconiodIs  kept 
liim  off  the  fdca,  and  there  he  stuck. 

The  guide  tied  up  his  animal,  althoiigh  there  was  no  fear  that  lu^ 
would  bolfcj  and  felt  his  way  to  the  other  side  again  to  fetch  my  satldle- 
bags.  So  far  the  luggage  was  safe ;  how  Niconiiedis  was  going  h) 
cross  was,  as  yet,  problematical. 

As  wo  were  reflecting  on  what  should  be  done — for  my  pony 
seemed  destined  to  become  a  fixture — a  native  woman,  apparer)i!y  a 
well-to-do  peasant,  came  along  in  a  tall  sledge — a  pardgus — drawn  by 
a  couple  of  BX>icndid  buffiiloes.  She  accosted  me,  and  seemed  very 
much  con  con  ted  about  my  predicament.  She  addressed  me  as  Diki 
Juan,  and  evidently  had  seen  me  before.  It  turned  out  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  my  native  planter  friend  in  San  Juan,  and  that  the  dny 
previous,  before  the  heavy  rain  fell,  slie  had  left  the  house  to  visir 
aomo  fields  in  this  direction  which  she  was  having  drained.  Slu' 
seemed  ideally  very  anxious  about  me,  and  had  one  of  her  buihd.o''^ 
taken  oat  of  the  sledge  and  yoked  to  my  pony,  Vrddch  was  hauled  o;:f 
by  force.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  one  of  her  rustics  arrived  on  -'^ 
hack.     ''Are   you  really  going  onto  Eosario  ? "  she  asked.     ''It  !- 
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ton  leagues  from  San  Jiiaii."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "1  never  like  to  turn 
back."  "  But  there  are  brigands  on  the  way  ;  sixteen  of  them  have 
just  turned  oif  the  high  road  towards  the  plantations,  and  they  will 
,soc  you.  I  will  send  my  man  back  to  tell  six  of  my  people  to 
accompany  you  on  ponies  as  far  as  the  estate-house  of  Don  Juan  "  (a 
proprietor  in  Lipa).  I  thanked  her  and  mounted  her  man's  pony, 
whilst  he  led  my  animal,  which  was  in  too  indecent  a  condition  for 
riding,  to  a  bungalow  close  by.  Nicomedis'  pony  was  attached  by  a 
piece  of  bush-rope  to  the  buffalo,  so  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  had 
to  get  through  the  pool.  At  the  hut,  we — the  ponies  and  I — had 
a  wash  down,  the  natives  kindly  throwing  cocoa-nut  shells  full  of 
water  over  us.  Then,  following  tlie  good  old  woman's  orders,  six  of 
her  men,  mounted  on  tiny  nags,  escorted  me  to  the  estate-house  of  Don 
ffuao,  where  I  rested  for  an  hour  and  hmched. 

"  This  is  really  awful,"  said  Don  Juan's  nephew^,  a  young  Basque  ; 
*•'  I  have  to  be  day  and  night  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  bandits  roaming 
about  iiere.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  Lipa  until  the 
country  is  safer,  so  I'll  trouble  you  to  take  a  letter  to  my  uncle  telling 
him  so." 

Fortunately  there  was  a  pardgus  sledge  going  to  Ilosario,  and  I 
liired  it  for  the  journey.  The  ponies  were  completely  used  up  for  that 
ilay.  The  sledge,  drawn  by  a  buffalo,  moved  at  about  three  miles  an 
hour,  iiud  we  reached  Rosario  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
IMie  Town  Hall  is  very  good.  I  went  there  to  order  a  carromata  and 
i)u!lock  to  take  me  to  Lipa,  where  I  arrived  in  an  hour. 

Lipa^  is  the  centre  of  the  Batangas  province  cofl'ce  trade.  It  is 
a  rich  town,  perhaps  the  wealthiest  in  the  Colony,  excepting  the  ports 
open  to  foreign  trade.  In  1888  it  was  raised  from  a  -puvMo  to  a  villa^ 
'<nd  ranked  between  a  town  and  a  city.  The  general  aspect  of  Lipa  is 
<iuite  iini(jue,  many  of  the  houses  having  two  storeys  above  the 
t;5'ou!id-Hoor.  The  temperature  there  is  exceptionally  cool,  the  town 
iVLog  very  high  above  the  sea-level,  but  residents  say  it  is  not  a 
ucaitiiy  site,  on  account  of  the  damp  attracted  by  the  coffee  plantations 

The  lirst  town  of  Lipa  was  formed  \\\  1G05,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bombon 
Jjaii:e.  In  1754,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  the  Taal  Volcano.  The  second 
^(.mw  was:  established  in  a  place  called  PaninsiiTguin,  but  the  scacrity  of  water 
''f^''ged  the  inhabitants  to  move  on  to  its  present  site,  which  is  about  17  miles 
^-i'om  Batangas.    The  population  of  Lipa  in  1886  was  about  40,000  souls. 
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around.  The  cliiirc]}  ;uid  eoiivciit  together  form  an  immense  structure. 
There  is  a  deep  ravine  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  town,  crossed  by 
a  massive  .stone  viadnet.  The  finest  ponies  and  a  few  horses  are  to  bo 
eeen  in  Lipa,  but  it  is  not  a  good  market  for  pureluising  them.  The 
wealtliy  inhabitants  will  pay  more  than  others  to  secure  handsome, 
tound  animals,  but  they  will  reluetjintly  part  with  them  even  at 
exorbitant  prices. 

The  two-storied  liouses  are  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  badly 
designed  inside.  There  was  a  little  sugar-cane  grown  on  the  estaUiH 
belonging  to  Lipa,  but  the  land  was  chiefly  occupied  by  coffee 
plantations,  which  extended  for  several  miles  around.  Now  it  is  tha 
reverse,  due  to  the  worm  in  the  cofieo  plants  (vide  page  3,')7). 
Up  to  the  year  1760,  large  (piantities  of  wheat  were  produced  in  tlii- 
neigh bourliood.  The  cultivation  of  this  cereal  seems  to  have  qiiilc 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Colony. 

I  had  met  a  Lipa  coffee-])] an ter  in  Calamba,  and  now  tooli 
advantage  of  his  invitation  to  call  upon  him  on  my  arrival.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  lie  seemed  delighted  at  my  visit,  arid 
wished  me  to  stay  several  days. 

**  At  least  wo  count  upon  yon  for  to-morrow  ;  w^e  have  a  great  day 
before  us,  1  have  a  new  nephew  ;  and  the  feast  of  the  baptism  wi!i 
take  place  at  my  brother-in-law's."  Then  he  went  on  talking  about 
iiis  son,  the  hope  of  the  family — how  much  he  should  like  to  send  bim 
to  Hongkong  to  learn  English.  lie  was  only  wasting  money  i'^ 
Manila  in  dress,  ponies  and  amusements,  and  learning  nothing  but 
Manila  semi-Euro|)ean  manners,  which  were  ill-suited  for  his  becoininu 
a  colfee-planter  or  dealer.  Later  on,  in  a  (piiet  corner,  he  poured  forlb 
his  troubles  to  me.  He  was  of  the  **  spotted  ones "  by  the  pari^i' 
priest,  to  whom  he  might,  any  day,  fall  a  victim.  He  pointed  io  'i 
high  wall  just  outside  a  house  which  tlie  friar  had  had  built  to  sbui 
the  family  off  from  the  sight  of  the  church  door.  How  long  hi' 
personal  liberty  would  last  was  doubtful. 

"  Put  yourself  al  fresco,  Hon  Juan  ;  make  yourself  comfortable, 
he  said,  for  it  v^ras  a  sultry  evening,  so  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  puh^'^ 
out  the  tail  of  my  China  shirt.  His  wife  was  going  to  and  fro — l^i<^^^ 
was  always  something  to  do  ;  moreover,  it  is  the  prevalent  custom  1'^' 
tlie  Philippine  Islanders  to  associate  only  with  their  own  rcspcctn^ 
sexes.     They  are  only  together  quite  €71  fa  mill  e  by  necessity.     If  ^^irc 
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or  four  men  and  women  f^o  for  a  walk,  tiie  women  take  the  lead 
together,  and  the  men  follow  like  poodles.  If  relations  of  the  two 
Hexes  visit  their  friends,  ttie  woman  visitor  freqnently  remains  in  a 
separate  room  with  the  women  of  the  family  visited,  and  the  twH> 
sex:es  only  rejoin  each  other  on  leave-taking.  The  womcw — maidens 
or  matrons — go  to  mass  iniaecompanied  by  their  male  relations  or 
husbands,  and,  in  the  ehureh,  the  women,  in  a  ho(hr,  separate  from  the 
men.  At  a  meal,  whether  at  home  or  as  gnests,  the  Avomen  get 
together  ;   they  do  not  nnderstand  being  alternated  with  male  gnests. 

Snppcr  was  laid  d  la  Russc — all  the  dishes  from  first  to  last  eonrso 
on  the  table  at  onee.  They  never  drank  wine  themselves,  bnt  knew 
that  it  was  an  European  custom,  so  I  was  served  with  a  glass  of 
nioscatel  after  my  soup — the  tinola.  For  my  host,  wine  was  wine — ho 
was  not  a  connoissenr  of  sorts. 

My  host  was  out  early  the  next  morning  ;  he  was  to  be  one  of  tho 
sponsors  at  the  baptism.  Just  on  leaving,  he  called  out  ^'  Make 
yourself  at  home,  Don  Juan  ;  I  will  return  for  you  lifter  the  ceremony 
with  the  carriage."  Everybody  but  the  poorest  rustic  has  some  kind 
01  vehicle  and  ponies,  or  a  saddle  pony,  whilst  many,  who  can  only  just 
make  two  ends  meet  by  the  produce  of  a  plot  of  land,  will  keep  their 
iiacks.  It  is  not  a  luxury  in  this  climate,  but  a  necessity,  and  a 
liardship  to  have  to  go  on  foot. 

1  took  my  chocolate  and  glass  of  water  and  waited  for  my  host, 
who  we  will  call  Captain  1],^  for  he  was  an  cx-petty-governor.  IIo 
■  oturned  shortly,  and  off  w^e  drove  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Captain  G.^ 

ft  was  a  largo  residence,  witli  a  wade  staircase  higiily  polished  with 
plantain  leaves  for  the  occasion.  Captain  G.  was  at  the  top  of  tho 
'Staircase.  I^jo  presentation  was  necessary  or  usual.  IIo  had  heard  all 
a  )out  the  Casino's  arrival  from  his  brother-in-law\  He  relieved  me  of 
*'^y  hat  and  conducted  me  to  the  sala — a  largo  drawing-room  about 
tliirty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  "My  Senora,"  said  he,  as  a  stout 
Chinese  mestiza  advanced  towards  us. 

^Buenos  dias  tengan  VdsP — ^^^^^  ^^1  ^^  jo^i  '^ — I  said,  ou 
^eouig  a  group  of  young  women  seated  in  arm-chairs  and  a  half-dozen 
young  men  lounging  together  in  a  corner.     There  was  a  faint  response 


'  B.  and  G .  are  only  assumed  initials. 
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from  the  men  ;  tlie  young  women  were  too  much  preoccupied  witfi 
their  gala  dresses  and  adornments  to  make  any  audible  reply,  I  was 
not  introduced  to  any  one.  It  is  not  usual — and  I  do  not  know  any 
of  their  names  to  this  day.  One  has  to  iind  out  by  ])imse]f  who  be  is 
talking  to.  The  elderly  men  were  dressed  in  black  trousers  wltli  pim 
muslin  shirts  fastened  down  the  front  with  enormous  studs,  some  will; 
diamonds,  others  with  pearls.  The  young  men — the  liigh  I'fo  oi 
Li  pa — were  attired  either  in  blade  or  white  trousers,  one  or  two  with 
European  shirts  and  black  jackets,  otbcrs  with  muslin  shirts.  Tlin 
women  were  in  the  usual  costumes  (described  at  page  412),  with  :• 
large  amount  of  jewellery,  \vhi(di  must  have  cost  some  thousaiAds  oi 
dollars  between  them. 

It  was  a  Ycrj  awkward  position  to  be  in.  The  young  women  weir 
apparently  petrified  by  ni}^  preseuce.  Not  one  spoke  a  word,  and  even 
had  I  been  a  native  acquaintance  it  would  have  been  a  most  terril)l(^ 
violation  of  their  habits  to  have  seated  myself  amongst  them. 

So  I  wandered  carelessly  over  to  tbe  men  and  lighted  a  i:igjir, 
to  do  something,  as  I  saw  they  v/cre  smoking.  Tlien  the  Senoru 
approached,  and  silently  held  Ijcforc  me  cigars  and  Inijp  on  a  silver- 
plated  salver,  i  took  it  as  a  compliment,  but  declined  the  offer,  for 
Europeans  do  not  chew,  and  1  was  snioking.  With  the  men  wc 
managed  to  get  up  an  edifying  conversation  about  \nj  journey,  the 
bad  roads,  the  difficulties  attendant  travelling,  etc. 

There  was  a  bustling  in  the  vAi'ida — the  entrance  hall.  A  peasant 
messenger  liad  arrived.  Captain  (1.  was  angry  ;  there  was  evidently 
something  amiss.  He  seemed  to  l)e  vigorously  laying  <low!i  tl)c  Inw 
to  his  brother-in-lavf.  For  the  want  of  somctliing  ])ctter  to  do,  1 
sauntered  towards  them. 

"Excuse  me,  Don  Juan,"  ho  said,  "  but  I  sl^all  liavo  to  leave  you 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  just  leai'u  that  XIm^  Ivrigauds  ]\aYe  stolen  eigi'^ 
or  ten  of  my  buil^docs,  ajid  I  am  going  oiF  to  \\\q  estate  to  sec  a!)Oiit  it.' 

"  Oil,  I'll  accom])any  you,"  I  said  .'j.t  once. 

*^  No,  no,"  insisted  Captain  (L,  "J  don.'t  vv^ant  any  one  to  i'l^ 
deprived  of  pleasure  on  my  account." 

"But  I  would  like  to  see  your  hacienda^  if  you  dofi't  raii^d,'  J 
continued,  thiid<ing  that  ])y  the  time  I  (*ame  hack  the  feast  migi't  h»^^' 
ac(piired  a  little  nu>re  life.     As  it  was,  it  vrjis  remarkably  sk)W. 

"Well,  if  you  like,  come." 
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**  Most  lijippj,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  wisli  to  see  the  con /ilij  as  well 
j)s  the  town." 

Id  the  dry  ^^casoii  ho  could  go  to  liis  ])laiitJxtIoTi  in  v..  o::.iTh^ge,  Init 
the  road  was  Inul  at  tliis  time,  and  v/e  started  off  in  a  Cf^rro^nfifn  with  a 
couple  of  horncs.  The  niglit  liad  bee!i  line,  and  ihiH,  "Witii  IIjc  moruiog 
Fun,  had  just  dried  tlie  mud  8iifHeieotly  to  make  the  lOJuJ  very  heavy. 
Each  ching  to  the  rail  wliich  supported  the  roof  of  the  voliu^-o.  The 
ponies  were  high-])ioodod  little  animals  and  exerted  every  (iCi  vo  to  p^ill 
us  out  of  the  mire.  We  were  jolted  and  bumped  against  cwcu  other,  aiul 
against  the  rails,  until  we  came  to  a  standstill  in  n  bog.  'Fhi)  ofF-side 
])ony  was  impatient ;  lie  reared  and  plunged  so  that  the  dilvt.r  had  to 
jnrrip  doAvn  to  quiet  liini.  Some  field  labourers  coming  alor>g  took  hold 
of  the  wheels  and  lifted  us  bodily  out  of  the  hole,  nn:]  iviV  Ht:;:'tGd  tlie 
ponies,  and  snap  went  one  shaft. 

The  native  is  ever  fertile  in  resource.  At  once  tlic  di'ivoi"  got  fi-oiu 
tiic  hushes,  alongside  of  the  road,  a  kind  of  leaf,  the  fibres  of  v/iiieh  Ik* 
iwisted  into  a  rope,  and  lashed  the  brokeo  shaft  witii  il.  ^sotliii'*' 
else  appeared  to  have  yielded.  We  laboured  on  for  anoti.ei  r:iif-]H);ir, 
until  the  ponies  w^erc  so  fatigued,  that  wc  had  to  sto]>  U)  jest  them. 
We  were  approaching  a  better  road.  By  an  cxtraordiiiaiy  eilort  they 
'ached  this,  and  we  were  going  along  at   a  good  pace,  Wiicn  suddenly 

cord,  passing  from  shaft  to  shaft  under  tlu)  pony's  b/oily,  giive  vv^ay. 
bp  tilted  the  vehicle  ;  the  driver  rolled  off;  the  ])onies  piiiugod  ;  the 
sliafts  Avcre  up  in  the  air,  and  Captain  G.  and  I  were  oi]  onv  ba(dvs 
inside  the  carromata.  We  were  not  hurt  in  i^nQ  least.  Oar  jiMvu  righted 
l!ie  conveyance,  and  we  jumped  out  and  Iield  the  ])on]o';^  v/hilst  he 
got  into  a  field  and  found  another  twig  with  whict:  to  i'nstcn  the 
holly-rope.  The  road  before  us  was  fair-y  good,  v,\v]  v,'o  a.rrived. 
without  further  misadventures,  near  to  Cjiptain  (J.'s  <-.!rte.  We 
walked  from  the  road  along  iho  pi Idpil  o'l  'd  terra;;cd  rice  h(^->:'  towards 
tb(i  bungalow^. 

''We  had  better  return  mounted  if  3'ou  don't  miiidj''  ^:.!ggestetl 
^'aptahi  G-.,  and,  jis  I  quite  jigreed,  he   gave  iostructions   io    t;S  driver 


re 
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'  The  usiiabnative  but  is  of  banilxjo  aii<!  palin  leaves  in  Lu.u  q  l!;Ian(!,  and.  aJ] 
i^amboo  in  VisayavS.  Their  bed  is  a  simple  mat  fpcfaie^  a  Mexican  word)  spread 
"n  the  split  bamboo  floor,  w]rilst  a  pillow  hi  hardly  a  luxury  ;  mwc  li^'o  them — 
'Others  rest  their  heads  on  a  block  of  wood. 
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to  take  back  the  conveyance  and  bring  us  a  couple  of  saddled  ponic;^. 
Meanwhile  the  native  in  charge  was  advancing  Jowards  lis  i'roia 
the  bungalow. 

''-  Arao-po'" — "^^  good  day'' — ho  said  to  each  of  us  in  his  dialect  n,s 
he  politely  pressed  his  right  hand  on  Iiis  forehead  and  bent  the  loft 
knee  to  salute. 

Captain  G.  opened  his  inquiries  cautiously,  putting  ([uestious  and 
cross-quoBtions,  followed  by  remonstrances,  which  flowed  one  aftor 
another,  each  time  less  patiently,  until  ho  lashed  hinisolf  into  a,  fury 
which  seemed,  however,  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  passive  pcrtinjiciiy 
of  his  caretaker.  The  man  had  neglected  to  drive  the  buftaloes  homo 
to  their  pen  last  night,  and  they  w^ere  no  longer  to  be  found. 

'^  l\nuble  down  tlicre,''  cried  Captain  G.  when  he  saw  that  the  man 
recognized  his  fault.  Then  he  calmly  w^ent  to  a  corner  to  look  for  tl.o 
great  factor  of  civilization— the  bcjuco — a  fine  rattan  cane  w^hich  niado 
more  smarting  than  bruises. 

"  I  shall  give  you  twenty-five,  and  we'll  see  if  this  occurs  again, 
and  I  Bliall  add  the  buffalo  to  your  debt."  Tliereupou  he  set  to  with 
the  rattan,  whilst  the  culprit  lay  on  the  floor,  bellowing  at  each 
stroke. 

Captain  G.  looked  at  me.  lie  evidently  thought  he  must  explain 
away  the  necessity  of  such  harshness.  We  were  almost  strangers  ;  liovv'^ 
could  lie  guess  what  I  thought  of  it  ? 

*' There  is  no  other  remedy  hut  the  lash,"  he  observed.  "  Tho 
fellow  already  owes  me  forty  dollars,  and  he  will  go  on  borrowing 
without  scruple.     It  is  no  use  talking  to  these  men." 

''  I  have  been  long  enough  in  the  Colony,"  I  replied,  "  to  undorstanl 
that  they  have  no  sentiment  to  a|)peal  to.  I)Ut  what  a  sad  compuLsioii 
is  the  appeal  to  brute  force  between  man  and  man  !" 

The  ponies  had  arri\'ed.  We  could  hear  them  neighing  in  tho 
high  road,  where  they  stood  ready  caparisoned,  with  the  bridle  haiigi"^^ 
at  the  saddle  bow,  so  we  walkovl  ])ack  past  the  rice  fields  and  mounicu. 
They  were  sturdy,  graceful  little  creatures,  and  we  let  them  have  rein. 
In  ten  minutes  we  were  at  the  mud  again,  but  they  bounded  through 
it  with  an  energy  which  conquers  greater  difficulties.  Splashes  flow  ai 
all  directions,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Lipa,  my  white  suit  was  piebald, 
so  I  went  to  Captain  B.'s  to  change,  and  then  rejoined  the  feast. 
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Several  Europeans  Iiad  arrived  ;  they  were  drinking  German 
bottled  beer  ad  libitum  ;  some  had  had  as  much  as  it  was  prudent 
to  take. 

Tliere  was  a  sugar  l^roker,  two  government  officials,  an  officer  of 
the  civil  guard,  and  a  Swiss  pedlar  standing  around  the  glasses  when 
I  entered. 

"  Se/Mw  bujles^^  they  exclaimed,  ^'  a  glass  of  beer." 

'^  Where  have  you  been  v/hilst  all  the  fun  is  going  on  ?"  asked  the 
officer,  a  loquacious  Andalusian.  "  How  can  you  tear  yourself  away 
irom  all  the  flower  of  Li|)a  ])eauty  ?  " 

"  Tliere's  time  for  everything,"  I  repliod.  '' I  saw  the  fh)wer  of 
beauty,  as  you  rightly  say,  this  morning,  and  was  loth  indeed  to  quit 
su(3h  fragrance." 

So  we  cliattod  and  qiiafled  l)c^r.  Captain  Gr.,  our  host,  was  not 
to  1)0  seen.  Evcry]>ody  did  as  he  liked.  The  |)erson  least  visil)le  and 
least  necessary  to  the  company  |)rcsent  at  a  Philippine  feast,  is  he  who 
gives  it.  The  boys  were  at  our  orders,  and  they  would  bring  us  what 
we  might  want. 

We  were  in  tlie  Caida^  and  the  girls  in  the  drawing-room  were  so 
far  animated  that  we  distincdly  lieard  a  giggle.  We  had  finished  our 
<^^!asses,  and  went  in  to  join  the  ladies. 

Some  of  the  jcujicssc  dorce  had  approached  within  a  yard  of  the 
prW  chairs.  As  we  entered,  there  was  perfect  silence.  In  time  the 
young  men  recovered  their  hilarity  somewhat  ;  each  girl  had  resumed 
ijcr  natural  solemnity  of  countenance. 

I  WiiH  not  going  to  tolerate  this  any  longer.  I  delibenitely  seated 
inysolf  near  the  women,  and  tried  to  open  a  conversation.  It  was  no 
*l<>'ibt  a  violence  of  their  canons  of  good  taste  and  manners.  I  began 
^^'rioiisly  and  ended  with  frivolities,  and  had  actually  succeeded  in 
fusing  a  snule  on  the  faces  of  two,  and  extracted  a  whimpering  ",91" 
^>r  "  m;,"  when  something  went  wrong  with  a  girPs  coiffure — another 
nad  to  pin  her  panuelo  and  must  needs  retire.  Without  any  ceremony 
^>r  'ipologics  whatever,  off  went  the  two  to  a  private  room,  the  others 
toilowing  one  by  one,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  until  we  men  were  left 
Jilone. 

A  band  of  music  had  started  playing  the  "  Bella  Filipina  "  in  front 
^f  tlio  house.     One  of  the  girls  in  the  private   room  had  undoubtedly 
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said  sonicilijiig  very  funn}^,  for  a  series  of  screeches  wiis  beari.]  in  th(. 
drawing-room.  The  Audalusijiii  wlio  had  talked  Jiimscli'  dry^  ])aj 
could  not  he  inactive  for  a  momeiU,  began  whistling,  and  tlier!,  moAu^^ 
SI  barrel-organ  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  ho  turned  the  luindle,  imd 
competed  with  the  baud. 

A    smile    of    satisfaction    illuminated  the    vi^iage  of    the    ^lenora^ 

'^  Here's  Padre ,''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  ^she  passed 

througli  the  drawing-room   and  hastened  on  to  the  women's  refuge. 

''  Matilde,  Matiide!"  she  called   out,  "here's  Padre niadaii — make 

haste,"  and  the  devout  matron  wavS  just  out  into  the  calda  jii  tirae  io 
ki.ss  the  hand  of  the  priest  who  entered. 

Fatlier was  the  vicar  of  a  neiglibouring  town — a   Ynwr  wipi 

showed  no  contempt  for  tlie  good  things  of  this  world.  Always  "in 
fair  round  belly  witli  good  capon  Jined,"  he  strove  to  i  arinoj^iHC  lii^ 
taste  for  liberal  living  with  his  teacldeg,  that  heaven  rouul  1)0  i^^aiiK^'; 
hj  starvation  and  bodily  suffering. 

One  affcer  another  the  girls  and  the  old  fogies  Iiad  Ici^isc;!  liis  hand 
— the  young  men  luid  wished  In'm  "  h'licHos  diaSj'' — we  hvA  all  iiicidc 
onr  obeisance. 

The  company  was  henceforth  divided  into  three  fjLotionh;  :  tii! 
Europeans,  whose  fi^!;orc-head  was  the  padre — tlie  native  iricn,  awX  tb- 
hemi  scxc.     Captain  Gr.  made  his  a]>peararjce  at  last. 

"Hola  Captain  Cx.  !'^  cried  tha  padre ^  ^Svherc  have  yon  ])cci3  liidin.u, 
ail  this  while  ?  " 

"Nowhere,  father,"  meelily  replied  tiic  captain,  as  lie  kissed  tli'^ 
hand  automatically  extended  towards  his  lips. 

"  Come,  come,"  continued  the  priest  jocosely,  "  there's  somcthinL! 
in  the  wind — wliat  is  it  ?  " 

"Nothing,  father,"  said  Captain  G.  timorously,  "as  to-inoriow  .'- 
(,:()ck-iighting  day  I  was  just  seeing  that  everything  was  in  ordei;." 

"  Ah,  so  there  are  licavy  bets  on,  eh  ?  " 

"I  think  the  red  cock  has  a  chance,  father";  ;4i.id  C'aj'tiin*  ('• 
anxiously  awaited  the  iirst  pause  to  withdraw,  and  so  avoid,  hirihvf 
confessions. 

The  soup  was  on  the  table;  the  chairs  were  arranged  in  order: 
the  young  dudes  were  lounging  at  the  window-sills,  smoking  cigarcit(' 
and   spitting   at   every    few  puffs.     The   women   giie^^s  -were  i»  l^'* 
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bed-rooms  and  the  kitchen — everywheie  where  guests  should  not  be — 
whilst  we  Europeans  sat  together,  discussing  the  news  which  the 
Hanila  periodicals  had  brought  us. 

"  To  tlie  table,  to  the  table,  Senores  !  "  exclaimed  the  priest,  w'lo 
took  the  lead  and  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  honour. 

"Come  along,  youngsters,"  he  cried,  addressing  himself  to  tlio 
young  dandies,  who  showed  a  certain  diffidence  at  seating  themscives. 

"And  the  girls  ?  "  inquired  the  Andalusian  as  lie  sav/ Captain  G. 
outer  giving  his  orders  to  his  servants. 

"  They're  coming,"  ho  replied.  "  0//  ninas^  niuas  I  whcre's  Matilde  ? 
vvdicre's  Angelina  ?     Why  don't  they  come  ?     The  padre  is  seated." 

But  the  soup  was  already  served  out  all  around,  when,  with  an  air 
oC  peevish  reluctance,  the  young  w^omen  slowly  drew  near  to  occupy 
the  vacant  chairs.  There  was  a  little  shuffling  and  re-arranging  of 
places  ;  the  daoiscls  objected  to  ])c  separated. 

Captain  G.  shouted  from  the  windov/  to  the  ])and  to  resume 
playing,  and  then  continued  to  busy  himself  Avith  the  service  of  the 
table.  The  Scnora  was  keeping  the  cook  up  to  his  work  ;  tlic  sight  of 
a  kitchen  in  the  East  would  spoil  any  Eui'opean's  appetite.  The 
,i;irls  were  mute  ;  the  young  gallants  made  llieir  little  jokes  quietly, 
among  themselves,  wdiilst  we  were  kept  convulsed  in  laughter  at  the 
jests  and  mirthful  controversies  raised  principally  between  the 
Andalusian  officer,  the  sugar  broker,  and  the  Friar. 

The  dinner  was  over  ;  it  had  been  an  Iiour  of  trial  for  the  native 
guests,  who  were  used  to  eating  with  their  lingers  ;  it  was  a  il-^.y  of 
triumph  for  Captain  G.,  whose  house  was  honoured  with  the  visits  of  so 
many  Castilas. 

The  women  retired  to  their  rooms  ;  the  men  to  the  arm-chairs. 
'I'hc  pedlar  had  vanished,  but  no  one  perceived  it  until  we  saw  him 
re-enter,  laden  with  a  number  of  small  boxes,  followed  hy  a  native 
carrying  a  trunk.  With  his  eye  always  to  business,  he  had  correctly 
]'i'lgcd  that  this  hour,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  was  leisure  time 
'^^1'  nil,  and  that,  bored  by  the  heat,  we  should  at  least  amuse  ourselves 
^>y  examining  his  stock  if  we  did  not  make  purchases.  The  Scnora 
"^vas  apparently  in  the  secret,  for  she  closely  followed  him  into  the 
♦Irawing-room  with  eyes  beaming  curiosity.  The  best  householders  in 
«he  provinces  seem  to  have  uo  objection  to  converting  their  saloouv'- 
i^do  bazaars,  for  the  convenience  of  itinerant  vendors. 
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The  gootlrj  were  spread  out  on  the  centre  tabic.  Tlicrc  wcro 
French  goUl  watches,  chains,  k:>ckets,  rings,  hair-pins  ;  diamonds  and 
pearls  set  in  gold,  as  tiaras,  sprajs,  etc.  ;  even  sliocs,  silk  gowns, 
musical  l)axcs  and  silver-plated  candlesticdvs  formed  itcnrs  of  the  pedlar's 
wares.      lie  kept  his  eye  on  all  with  apparent  unconcern. 

The  j)adre  was  driving  a  bargain — he  offered  $120  for  a  gold 
watcti  priceil  at  $200.  ()nc-]ran<h'ed-and-fifty  dollars  was  the  very 
lowest  figure. 

'^  Af/  !  Dies  m'lo  I  ^''  vociferated  the  ScTiora  as  she  picked  op  a 
Hmall  diamond  and  gold  tiara,  and  rnslicd  to  the  room  where  her 
Matildo  was  :  ''  Come,  all  of  you,  come  !  "  she  cried  to  tlie  youii;^- 
women.     "  ri?>\v  pi'ctl  j  !  " 

"-  What  is  it  nanajj  ?  "  in<pi!red.  Matildo. 

"ITcre's  Don  l>c!]jamin  wit's  such  fjcautiPul  jewellery,'*  shonted 
tlio  SeRani, 

III  tQW  minutes  tlio  girls  Inid  forgotten  they  were  sleepy.  Tlio 
siglit  of  the  gems  had  actually  moved  them  to  enthusiasm. 

T'hej  cackled  and  haggled  and  fluttered  aroimd  the  table  wish 
evident  rapture — aud  with  such  peals  of  laughter,  which  more  than 
compensated  for  their  previous  obnmtescence. 

The  tiara  was  purchased  ;  the  FriarV  !)argaiu  was  closed  at  $!'')>)  ; 
the  ScUora  got  her  term  of  credit  ;  the  priest  would  pay  cash  when 
Don  Benjamin  passed  through  his  tov/n. 

Captain  B.  was  going  home,  so  1  went  with  liim.  i  uiidcrstoo:! 
that  everybody  was  anxious  to  take  the  sicsift.  Captain  G.  had  hi^^ 
dinner  conrfortably  \n\\\i  his  wife,  iu  their  own  fashion  :  on  tli(3  W^^^''^ 
using  fingers.  ITe  accompanied  us  to  the  staircase,  politely  handed  mi- 
my  hat,  and  said  '*  Till  presently  then  ;   we  shall  expect  you  to-night. 

We  were  walking  to  Captain  B's. — "  What  is  there  to-night  ?  ''  ' 
inquired.  ■*  A  dance,  I  suj)pose  ?  "  ''  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  a!id  I  thiiii^ 
my  Scnora  will  come  too.'* 

The  siesta  was  over,  and  we  went  foi*  a  drive.  At  every  doerwnv 
the  native  was  fondly  caressing  the  pugjiacious  chanticleer,  wlu'ch  w.!^ 
to  show  his  prowess  at  the  pit  the  next  day.  We  called  at  ahcadmfi^'  .^ 
house,  my  friend,  the  ca])tain,  having  some  wagers  to  fix  for  tlu' 
following  ihij.  lie  had  heard  that  the  j)ui^  cock  was  expected  t^ 
vanquish  the  vaunted  balic.  Just  then  the  angelus-bell  tolled,  and  n*^ 
one  took  any  notice  of  our  entry.     They  were  a  devout  family,  and  -^ 
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its  members  who  were  at  home — the  scrvaDts  iilso,  came  up  one  by 
onCj  ill  the  trahi  of  the  Scnora,  who  intoned  an  Ave  3Iaria^  and 
dropped  on  her  kn,ccs  before  t])c  images  of  the  Holy  Yirghi  and  Saints 
Paul  and  Peter,  which  stood  on  a  raised  sidel)oard  like  the  altar  of  an 
oratory.  We  all  did  likewise.  The  Scnora  took  the  lead,  and  the 
auditory  clianted  the  responses. 

In  five  minutes  it  was  over.  '^  Jlucnas  nochcs,'^ — good  niglit — 
exclaimed  the  heads  of  the  family,  whilst  the  children  and  the  bevy  of 
servants,  male  and  female,  came  and  knelt  before  ns  to  kiss  hands. 

After  supper  at  Captain  IL's,  we  returned  to  Ca[>tain  G.'s  house. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd.  Tlie  band  of  music  wjis  playing  an  hahancra 
dance.  The  place  was  brilliantly  lighted  ;  the  gauze  covers  had  been 
taken  off  the  chandeliers  for  this  special  occasion.  There  was  a  side 
table  with  lemonade,  bottled  beer,  cigars,  etc.,  etc. 

The  powder  lavished  on  the  womcrrs  faces  gave  tliem  a  more 
cxsanguious  appearance  than  ever.  The  sight  of  so  many  spectral 
coauteuances  was  a  novelty  for  me.  Their  jctdjlack  luur,  bedecked 
with  diamond  and  gold  pins,  contrasted  wonderfully  witli  their  chalk- 
whitene:!  cuticles.  The  typical  tains  was  not  to  l>e  seen  ;  all  wore 
loiif^  ilowing  skirts  of  silk  or  satin  {saija  sudiii)^  so  irksome  to  waltzers  ; 
ihey  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  vied  Avith  each  other  in  the  length  of  their 
gowns.  The  dancing  was  over  a])0ut  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  young  native  swells  were  in  Jigoidcs  under  their  cloth  coats;  they 
were  wiping  tlieir  perspiring  faces  with  handkerchiefs,  already  looking 
like  dish-cloths.  The  condition  of  the  young  women  was  still  more 
pitiable  ;  the  sweat-drops  rolling  down  their  checks  and  ne(dvS  had 
(X)llected  the  hlanc  de  pcrlc  on  their  way  and  converted  it  into  pellets 
(*f  paste,  in  my  white  drill  suit,  I  iinsiginc  I  suirered  the  least.  Some 
of  the  Spaniards  avIio  had  come  simply  to  enjoy  themselves,  had 
^'lought  Avith  them  mestizo  shirts  of  pina  and  silk — but  they  were 
'*^paniards,  and  they  found  no  pleasure  in  aping  European  customs 
'u  a  mid-tropical  clime,  to  their  own  discomfort. 

I  left  Lipa  for  Tauauan  in  a  cnrromat<r.  Here  sugar-growing 
^'f'gins  again  and  extends  up  to  the  lake  coast.  Tanailau  is  a  most 
<lreary,  uninteresting  phice,  but  we  had  a  lively  time  at  tlie  convent, 
"^^diere  1  found  Padre  Jose  busy,  when  I  entered,  receiving  mass  fees. 
^U  were  near  Saint  Nicholas' day,  and  the  relations  of  tlie  <Iefonct 
^'i<diolases  were  crowding  in  to  purchase  the  father'i^  intervcnt'on   for 
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tlio  repose  of  their  souls.  One  after  another  the  devout  thnorouslj 
approached  the  table,  laid  down  the  dollar,  gave  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  kissed  the  priest's  hand,  made  a  genuflection  before  us,  ami 
retired  to  the  end  of  the  hall  to  squat  on  the  floor  and  watch  us.  I 
was  liot  the  only  guest.  The  Colonel  of  the  Civil  Guard  was  there 
€iz  passanty  making  his  tour  of  inspection  ;  a  well-known  pedlar,  Don 
Benito,  was  on  his  rounds,  and  the  parish  priest  of  Santo  Toraas — the 
next  village — had  come  to  whisper  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the 
Colonel  about  the  rural  police.  We  were  all  w^ell  known  to  each  other, 
so  that  at  the  dinner  table,  the  mutual  chafF,  the  dry  jokes  of  tlie 
Colonel,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  Alsatian  jeweller  kept  us  pretty 
merry.  Of  course  the  reverend  fathers  were  bent  on  taking  their  usual 
siesta^  but  the  Colonel  decided  tliey  should  not.  The  priest  of  Santo 
Tomas  and  1  occupied  one  room  ;  Father  Jose  had  his  own,  and  the 
Colonel  and  the  pedlar  another.  The  Colonel  turned  us  off  our  mats,  so 
we  barricaded  ourselves,  but  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  We  found 
a  number  of  Taal  ridiug-wbips  in  the  corner  of  the  room  with  which  wo 
armed  ourselves,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  Colonel  invited  us  io 
open  warfare.  He  and  the  pedlar  piled  up  the  chairs  across  the  hall, 
a.nd  challenged  us  to  break  through  them  and  drive  our  opponents  into 
i  heir  room.  The  priest  of  Santo  Tomas  deserted  us  and  went  over  to 
[he  adversary,  but  I  had  a  stock  of  whips,  of  which  I  made  good  use 
on  the  deserter's  legs  when  Father  Jose  and  I  broke  through  the 
liarricade  ;  but  I  got  so  waled  myself  that  I  had  to  beat  a  retreat,  and 
I'^ather  Jose  surrendered.  After  the  fight  we  induced  the  pedlar,  wlto 
had  shut  himself  up,  to  open  the  door,  and  we  all  gave  him  a  sudden 
douche  bath  with  basins  of  water.  After  5  o'clock  chocolate,  the 
jiedlar  made  his  calls  in  the  village  ;  the  good  padre  went  to  take 
confessions,  and  tiie  Colonel  and  I  went  for  a  stroll  until  supper  time, 
when  I  bid  them  all  "  good-bye,"  for  I  had  my  ponies  ordered  for  5.30 
iu  the  morning. 

From  Tauauan  to  Suplan  is  a  pretty  ride.  I  arrived  there  in  «^ 
<'Ouple  of  hours.  There  was  a  deal  of  mud,  but  the  distance  was  sliort, 
and  our  ponies  were  comparatively  good.  The  half  of  the  road  uoni 
Suplan  is  steep,  but  very  picturesque,  as,  little  by  little,  one  ascends  to 
a  height  which  overlooks  the  country  for  many  miles  round. 

J  could  not  say  exactly  where   Suplan  village  begins  or  ends, 
saw  a  hut  here  and  there,  and  continued  the  route  until  I  arrived  - 
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the  outposfc  of  tiic  civil  guard,  standLDg  (fuite  isohiied  on  a  rising 
ivrouiid.  Looking  from  this  place,  tlicrc  arc  few  huidHca])cs  more 
jlelifrlitral  within  a  week's  journey  ol*  Maiiihi.  To  the  south,  one  hnn 
n  hird's-cye  view  of  the  Eombou  Jjakc,  w^ith  the  volcano  in  the  centre, 
and  volcanic  islets  around.  To  the  N.E.,  there  is  the  Laguna  de 
IVdj ;  at  one's  hack,  the  Sungay  iiujuiitaii!/  ahout  2,/j()0  feet  high, 
covered  with  dense  forest.  In  the  valley,  on  tlie  Eombon  Lake  border, 
one  (lisccD's  the  church  of  Talisay  village. 

Having  arrived  at  Suplan  in  tlie  afternoon,  I  w^as  there  at  sunset, 
:ni(l  at  sunrise  the  next  morning — tlie  best  liours  to  scan  this  grand 
|):iuorama»  A  Spanish  corporal  was  in  charge  of  the  outpost,  and  he  at 
once  invited  mo  to  share  his  room.  As  I  had  plenty  of  provisions  with 
iiic,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  generous  olFer.  After  breakfast  the 
:!cxt  day,  lie  mounted  ray  guide's  pony,  and  accompanied  mo  to  T;disav 
villiigc,  going  through  the  mountain  [jatlis,  downhill  all  the  Avay,  to 
'J.ic  Bombori  Lake  shore.  It  w^as  ve^y  muddy,  but  our  ponies  w^ero 
I'resli,  jdtliough  we  had  to  take  tliem  very  carefully  down  the  slipperv 
ilcsceiit  until  we  came  to  tlie  high  road  connecting  Talisay  witli 
niiriadero  de  Sala.  T^ilisay  consists  of  a  well-built  church  and  convent, 
.t!i  outpost  of  the  civil  guard,  a  collec^tiou  of  native  huts  and  a  couple 
'>i'  hooses  properly  so  called. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  village  itself;  the  view  of  the 
i.ilvc  is  the  only  attraction.  1  Avas  the  guest  of  the  sub-lieutenani; 
<'(numandi ng  the  outpost.  I  had  not  bathed  that  morning,  so  I  went 
With  him  for  a  swim  in  the  lake.  There  are  some  legends  of  crocodil(\> 
■'•iviiig  been  seen  in  these  waters.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  having  n. 
*';n!oe  prepared  for  my  visit,  two  days  hence,  to  the  volcaiu),  and  whilst 
''i'^  was  going  on,  I.  w^ent  off  with  a  Spaniard,  just  arrived  from 
'^itnngas,  to  take  a  run  round  the  sugar  estates.  Tliere  Avas  a  lavrv. 
'"*^'t  oi:  land  in  which  my  acquaintance  w^iis  interested,  luit  which  had 
•^f'f^n  taken  possession  of  by  "  squatters" — natives  who  ignore  propertv 
i:^v,>',  erect  huts  and  claim  all  the  land  they  care  to  till  in  defiance  of 
-'ds  and  owners.  Fortunately  the  Spaniard  did  not  enforce  his  rights 
'  ''(n  ]  was  there — when  he  did  so  later  on  it  cost  him  his  life. 

t>eing  benighted  far  aw^ay  from  Talisay,  we  slept  in  a  squatter's  hut. 

'*  ^'  had  a  small  bag  of  rice,  some  dried  sausages,  a  tin  of  salmon,  and  a 

'  '"^'^  bottle  of  wine  wu'th  us.      I   was  cook,    wduLst  my    companion 

*  Sunday  means  Sta-.^  in  native  dialect. 
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stirred  up  the  native  to  get  us  souie  buuaiKi  fruit  Avitli  plantain  leaves 
for  dishes. 

The  next  day,  following  the  Tagaytay  Cordillera,  we  descended 
by  Calauau,  passed  several  grouj)s  of  huts  and  small  sugar-cane  fields. 
arriving  in  Talisay  the  same  evening.  The  priest  invited  all  the 
Europeans  in  the  place — my  travelling  companion,  the  sub-lieutenant 
and  me — to  the  convent  to  supper.  A  heavy  shower  came  on.  It  was 
Tcry  hot,  and  we  were  glad  to  follow  our  host's  suggestion  to  sit  in  our 
shirts  with  the  tails  outside  our  pants — native  fashion.  The  beating 
rain  had  obliged  a  host  of  flies,  moths,  winged  ants,  etc.  to  take  refuge 
in  the  dining-room.  The  lamps  were  covered  with  these  insects. 
They  darted  at  our  eyes  and  attacked  the  dishes,  hundreds  coming  to 
an  untimely  end  in  the  gravies  or  in  the  lamp  globes.  The  serving 
boys  relieved  us  somewhat  with  paper  ilails,  gummed  on  canes,  v/liicii 
tliey  whisked  about  to  keep  off  the  enemy. 

Each  one  went  his  way  about  ten  o'clock.  I  slept  at  the 
giuird-house.  The  next  day  my  vduoG  and  men  wei'o  ready  ;  the  canoe 
liad  an  awning  of  nipa  palm  lea/ves,  and  v»^as  gaily  decked  out  witii 
festoons  of  buri. 

The  petty-governor,  to  whom  I  had  not  yet  spoken,  came  to  pay 
liis  respects — ho  evidently  thought  I  was  a  distingnished  personage. 
He  had  a  red  and  white  flag  stuck  up  at  the  l)o\vs  of  the  canoe,  and  ofl 
vv'o  started  for  tlie  volcano  island.^ 

Talisay  is  the  best  point  to  start  from  Vvdien  visiting  the  crater. 
We  were  ashore  on  the  island  in  an  liour  and  a  quarter.  The  native 
lieutenant  offered  me  a  mare  on  whicli  to  make  the  ascent,  but  I 
preferred  going  on  foot  wdth  the  two  canoc-mcn  who  followed  me.  On 
the  way,  and  when  we  were  near  the  bald  crest  of  the  Volcano,  aboii' 
every  twenty  feet  distance  we  saw  steam  spurting  through  the  lava. 
The  crater  was  too  steep  where  I  arrived  to  make  the  descent,  so  1 
had  to  walk  about  five  liundrcd  yards  round  to  the  left,  where  there  i' 
au  easier  slope.  I  went  down  the  ci\ater,  to  the  edge  of  the  green  lak(\ 
in  half  an  hour.  It  was  l)ubbling  on  the  surface,  and  the  sulphurous 
vapours  were  oppressive.  I  imagined  I  coidd  feel  the  lava  movinr 
under  me,  so  I  set  about  making  my  exit.  'J'hc  ascent  was  not  so  ca\v 
as  the  descent,  and  I  was  fully  an  hour  getting  to  tlic  top  of  the  crater 
again  as  my  feet  sunk  into  the  scoria. 


^  Vide  Chap.  I.  for  description  of  the  crater. 
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I  came  down  the  lava  inouutaiu  by  the  same  path  by  which  I  had 
ascended.  The  petty-governor  had,  I  presume,  eent  a  message  from 
Talisay  to  the  lieutenant  concerning  me,  for  I  found  that,  during  my 
two-and-a-half  hours'  absence,  he  had  fixed  up  an  awning  of  bamboos 
and  leaves,  and  had  brought  a  table  and  a  chair  from  his  hut  for  my 
accommodation.  So  Nicomedis  got  out  the  provisions,  and  I  breakfasted 
prior  to  continuing  my  journey  in  the  same  canoe  to  Taal. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  started  for  Taal.  We  rounded  the  N.  and  W. 
coasts  of  the  Volcano  Island,  and  to  our  right  was  the  lake  shore, 
with  Tagaytay  mountain  range  in  the  distance.  Had  there  been  a 
breath  of  wind,  the  journey  would  have  been  very  enjoyable.  In  three 
hours  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pansipit  River.  Here  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town  of  Taal  (^vide  Chap.  I.),  but  they  might  often  be  passed 
unnoticed.  In  this  clime  the  alternate  excessive  wet  and  heat  play 
havoc  with  the  works  of  man.  Nature  asserts  its  superior  potence, 
and,  forciug  decay  into  structures  of  wood,  stone  and  iron  alike,  muffles 
up  with  its  flowery  mantle  the  ruin  which  it  produces,  and  annihilates 
its  existence,  as  it  were,  to  the  vulgar  eye.  The  Pansipit  River  is  very 
shallow,  and  navigation  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  fishing 
corrals — bamboo  fencing  reaching  from  the  river  bed  to  the  water's 
surface  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fish.  These  cut  off  the  communication 
with  tlie  lake,  but  my  men  dived  and  opened  a  way  for  our  canoe  to 
pass,  and  then  closed  it  again.  The  lake  end  of  the  river  is  extremely 
pretty.  Wooded  perpendicular  clilfs  from  the  banks,  and  farther  down 
helds  of  sugar-cane  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  In  oue-hour-and-a-half 
we  could  see  the  church  of  Taal,  which  stands  on  a  hill  ;  in  half-an- 
liour  more  we  were  at  the  town. 

laal  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  and  Lemeri  town  is  on  the  right 
'^^^^d<,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pansipit.  A  bridge  connects  the  two 
parishes.  Lemeri  is  on  a  plain,  and  has  a  fine  church  and  convent,  but 
there  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  attention.  It  is,  comparatively,  of 
^l^^ito  recent  foundation. 

laal  is  a  very  old  town.     It  was  removed  from  the  lake  end  of 

file  river  ia  1754,  after  the  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  (i;?:<ie  Chap.  L). 

^P  to  that  date  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Taal  y  Balayan, 

^^^'  called  Batangas.     The  present  town  of  Taal  is  extremely  dirty 

untidy.     There    is    not    a    single    good    street    in    it.      Every 

^roughfare  ig  either  up  or  down  a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
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stands  the  church.  From  the  river-side  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town 
there  is  an  immense  staircase.  The  original  Taal  people  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Japanese  settlers.  It  is  the  only  Philippine  town  where 
the  inhabitants  will  not  tolerate  a  single  Chinese  resident.  The  staple 
trade  is  sugar, — "  Taal  sugar "  being  an  article  known  in  foreign 
markets  as  a  speciality  of  the  Colony.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  is 
crystallizable,  the  remainder  of  the  bulk  being  molasses,  dirt  and 
rubbish.  The  sugar-cane  plantations  in  this  neighbourhood  can  hardly 
be  termed  estates,  the  land  being  divided  into  such  small  lots.  Most  of 
the  cane-mills  have  stone  crushers,  but,  little  by  little,  European  mills 
are  finding  their  way  there.  Taal  cotton  stuffs  are  also  a  speciality, 
and  the  market  is  an  important  centre  in  the  surrounding  locality.  Tho 
population,  which  in  1790  was  9,000,  was  in  1896  about  56,000. 
Small  coasting  steamers  from  Manila  call  there  two  or  throe  times  a 
week . 

From  Taal  I  took  a  carromata  and  drove  on  to  Batangas,  passing 
through  Bauan.  Batangas  is  the  modern  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  and  although  situated  only  half-a-mile  from  the  sea  coast,  it 
is  extremely  hot.  The  environs  arc  not  at  all  pretty.  There  are  somo 
good  houses  of  wood,  stone  and  iron  roofs.  The  Government  House 
is  well  built,  and  commodiously  designed  inside.  This  town  was  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  officials  of  the  province — the  Governor,  the 
Chief  Judge,^  the  captain  of  the  civil  guard,  the  administrator,  etc. 
There  is  a  pleasant  drive  down  to  the  jetty  at  the  sea-side,  and  it  is  tlie 
custom  for  the  European  residents  to  meet  tliere  from  about  five  or  six 
in  the  evening  to  promenade  and  enjoy  the  sea-breeze.  The  cluncn 
and  convent  are  very  large  buildings  of  stone  and  wood.  The  "  sqiKUC 
is  laid  out  as  a  public  garden  with  a  kiosk  in  the  centre. 

Across  the  river,  about  half-an-hour  from  the  town,  there  is  a 
sugar  factory  employing  a  vacuum  pan  for  making  crystallized  gram 
sugar,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  flourishing.  One-fourth  oi 
Batangas  has,  in  my  recollection,  been  three  times  desolated  by  fu'C. 

I  lodged  at  a  planter's  house,  and  the  schoolmaster  came  to  visit  m*-- 
After  a  lengthy  preamble  he  told  me  that  his  wife,  who  w^as  e7iccvuc, 
had  an  antojo  (a  craving  wish).  She  had  seen  me  pass  by  his  housC' 
and  as  she  w^anted  her  child  to  bear  my  features,  would  I  be  kiJ'^ 
enough  to  honour  his  humble  home  and  let  her  gaze  upon  me  ?  1  ^^"^ 
»  In  1888,  the  acting  Chief-Judge  of  Batangas  was  a  Chinese  half-breed. 
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so  surprised,  that  whilst  I  paused,  he  added,  "  Oh,  it  is  quite  a  common 
tiling  for  a  married  Avoman  to  have  an  a?itojo,^^  "  But  suppose  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  girl  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Never  mind,  it  will  satisfy  her, 
Senor,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  so  I  consented  to  visit  him  that  afternoon 
and  sit  for  my  portrait  to  be  impressed  on  the  coming  infant. 

A  local  steamer  left  me  at  Balayan  on  her  way  to  Manila.  I  went 
out  to  see  a  sugar  factory  belonging  to  a  half-caste.  The  cane-mill 
was  driven  by  water-power,  and  a  vacuum  pan  was  used  to  make 
crystal  grain  sugar.  The  owner,  however,  was  not  highly  satisfied  with 
the  financial  results.  Balayan  is  a  well-built  tOAvn,  with  several  good 
houses  of  stone,  wood  and  iron  roofs.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  century  it 
had  been  three  times  burnt  by  Mussulmans.  Some  splendid  ponies  are 
to  bo  seen  here,  and  they  are  cheaper  than  in  Lipa.  I  rode  several,  and 
had  a  beautiful  little  animal  lent  me  to  go  to  Tuy.  There  I  changed 
for  a  miserable  nag,  and  went  over  some  low  ranges  of  mountains  to 
Nasugbu.  Jt  was  a  very  pretty  ride.  Nasugbii  is  a  wretched  place, 
l)ut  the  half-caste  parish  priest  and  his  sisters  made  me  welcome.  They 
were  all  clever  musicians,  and  after  my  ride  with  the  padre^  we  had  a 
concert. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  around  Nasugbu  and  for 
several  miles  to  the  south,  belongs  to  a  rich  Manila  native,  Pedro 
Hojas,  Avhose  name  figured  very  prominently  years  later  in  the  rebellion 
of  1896. 

It  being  the  wet  season,  the  mountain  path  leadings  north  from  Nasugbu 

was  not  passable,  so  I  started  in  a  canoe  for  Maragondon.    Off  Punta  del 

I'uego  a  storm  came  on,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  creek, 

pi'otected  by  rocks,  against  which  the  surging  billows  lashed  with  fury, 

"^vhilst  it  poured  with  rain.     I  was  Avet  through.     Fortunately  we  found 

a  hshcrman's  hut,  where  I  changed  my  clothes,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 

^ve  put  to  sea  again.     It  Avas   still  rough  ;  my  legs   Avere  bathed  with 

^<^H-water.     The   monsoon  Avas  on   the  eve  of  changing,  and  a   N.E. 

'locze  Avas  opposing  us,   so   it   Avas   midnight  before  Ave  reached  the 

Jiiouth  of  the  Maragondon  river.     I  luid  a  letter  to  a  half-caste  resident, 

^^'id  there  I  settled  for  the  inght.     The  next  day  I  rode   out  to    visit  a 

'  ^g'^r  estate.     It  Avas   a  venturesome  journey  ;  our   ponies  were  up  to 

^^ir  knees  in   mud,  but   the  ride  Avas  pretty.     Gorgeous   clusters  of 

'^inboo  Avere  gracefully  reclining  over  us  on  one  side,  forming  a  bower, 

'      tnere  Avas  a  precipice  down  to  the  river  on  the  other  slope.     We 
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were  going  upliill,  to  tlie  moimtain,  when  my  pony  lost  his  footing  on 
the  slippery  rise  ;  he  slid  back,  and  landed  me  in  a  pool  of  mud,  out  of 
which  I  scrambled,  leaving  him  to  manage  for  himself. 

We  rode  over  the  estate,  and  returned  by  another  route,  which  led 
us  to  the  ravine  where  the  mill-stream  flowed.      The  water,  boundint^ 

■'  to 

over  the  rocks  in  the  gorge,  was  the  only  sound  we  heard  besides  the 
screeching  of  the  birds  on  the  tall  trees.  It  was  a  lovely  retreat ;  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  lunched  there,  but  we  had  nothing  with  us, 
as  we  (the  young  planter  and  I)  were  invited  to  the  convent  for  12 
o'clock.  We  sent  a  man  back  by  the  ridge  leading  our  ponies,  whilst 
we  stepped  over  to  the  other  side  through  the  water  and  followed  tlie 
bank  until  we  came  to  the  unobstructed  river.  There  we  had  a  bamboo 
raft  made  for  us,  and  on  it  we  floated  down  stream,  towards  the  town,, 
continuing  the  short  distance  thence  on  foot. 

We  lunched  with  the  native  priest,  who,  that  afternoon,  had  to  go  up 
to  the  mountain  to  confer  his  blessing  on  an  European  cattle-power  mil! 
newly  erected.  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany  him.  We  rode 
out  about  4  o'clock  on  very  quiet  strong  ponies,  with  a  servant  in  front 
of  us  to  remove  any  obstacles.  At  5  o'clock  we  were  there,  wdicn  a 
rough-looking  native  quietly  approached  the  father,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  begged  permission  to  come  down  with  his  companions.  They  were 
a  brigand  party — it  was  the  best  policy  to  say  "  Yes,"  so  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  six  ruffians  kept  us  company.  They  said  they  had  seen  us 
turn  off  the  higii  road  into  the  mountain  path,  and  could  have  sent  a 
bullet  into  us  very  easily,  but  they  superstitiously  respected  the 
sacerdotal  habit ;  they  were  hungry  too,  and  wished  to  eat,  so  we 
supplied  them  with  rice,  fish,  betel-nut,  etc. 

After  the  meal  they  showed  us  their  weapons  at  our  request.  One 
man  armed  with  an  ancient  pistol  said  he  had  the  cmtiiig -anting, — that 
is  to  say,  he  was  proof  against  harm.  The  priest  said  he  was  the  same, 
and  as  he  talked,  he  quietly  loaded  the  pistol,  putting  the  bullet  ^n'>\ 
and  the  powder  afterw^ards.  The  man  did  not  perceive  the  trick.  Then 
the  x^riest  stuck  up  a  white  handkerchief  on  a  bough,  and  bid  the 
brigand  hit  it.  The  bandit  smiled  disdainfully  and  fired— the  smoke 
puffed  out,  and  the  bullet  fell  at  his  feet  as  he  lowered  the  weapon. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  priest,  "  you're  helpless  with  him  who  has  the 
anting 'anting^'''  and  the  brigand  turned  aw^ay  from  the  holy  man. 
dumbfounded. 
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After  passing  the  next  day  in  and  around  Maragondon,  I  went  on 
to  Naig.  The  road  is  pretty  in  the  wet  season  on  account  of  the  fine 
]awn-likc  fiekls  of  green  rice  on  either  side.  Around  Naig  most  of  the 
laud  helonged  to  the  Dominican  Corporation,  whose  estate-house  was 
an  imposing  buikling.  well  constructed,  with  a  large  high-walled 
enclosure  in  front,  occupying  all  one  side  of  the  public  square.  The 
river  runs  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  a  massive  single- 
arched  bridge.  It  is  never  very  safe  travelling  about  hero,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  journey  up  to  Cavite  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  bands 
of  outlaws  constantly  infesting  this  locality.  The  road  from  Naig  to 
Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  (Tanza  it  is  called  by  the  natives)  was  simply 
a  mud  trail,  and  my  guide  advised  me  to  turn  off  on  to  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  very  heavy  work  for  our  ponies,  who  could  not  get  a  good 
footing.  On  our  left  was  the  sea,  and  in  the  far  distance  we  could 
descry  Corregidor  Island  and  the  peaks  of  the  Mariveles  Cordillera  ; 
to  our  right  was  mostly  barren  land  overgrown  with  heather.  There 
was  nothing  attractive  in  this  run,  and  we  stopped  only  once  to  quench 
our  thirst  with  cocoa-nut  milk.  When  one  is  within  half-an-hour  of 
Santa  Cruz,  some  rocks  jut  out  into  the  sea  very  awkwardly,  obliging 
tlie  rider  to  take  a  foot  bath  at  high  tide,  but  they  are  passed  in  five 
minntes. 

Siintii  Cruz  de  Malabon  is  a  neat  little  place.  The  square  and  the 
native  shops  are  tidy,  and  there  arc  a  few  fairly  well-to-do  natives 
'iving  here.  The  chief  produce  is  rice.  The  arable  land,  upon  which 
nic  town  depends,  belonged  to  a  religious  corporation.  There  are 
-evornl  water-power  rice-husking  mills  in  the  locality.  I  stayed  at 
nie  house  of  an  ex-pctty-governor,  who  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his 
was  excavating  at  the  river-side,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a 
I'crpGtnal-motion  rice-mill.  His  friend  was  anxious  for  me  to  see  the 
^ncHlel  and  have  my  opinion  on  it,  so  I  went  round  to  the  shed  where 
't  was  set  up. 

A  water-wheel  was  to  be  placed  with  the  slmft  at  land  level.  This 
wheel  was  to  l)e  put  in  motion  l)y  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  a 
'^'^ervoir.  The  motion  of  the  water-wheel  would  be  communicated  to 
wo  wheels,  one  at  each  end  of  the  same  shaft.  Over  these  wheels  a 
"f'rios  of  buckets  were  to  revolve.  These  buckets  were  to  bring  up 
^'^'itcr  from  the  river,  and  empty  themselves  into  a  canal  leading  to  the 
'^Grvoir,  to  replace  the  water  which  had  fed  the  driving-wheel.  Hence, 
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provided  the  river  did  Dot  dry  up,  tbe  machine  was  expected  to  go  on 
perpetually  and  transmit  its  motive  power  to  a  rice-husking  mill.  ] 
explained  to  him,  as  far  as  I  knew,  the  mechanical  defects  in  the 
contrivance,  but  he  had  money  to  spend,  and  preferred  to  find  out  the 
errors  of  his  theories  by  experience. 

The  country  around  is  a  vast  plain,  lying  low,  and  just  suited 
for  rice-irrowing.  It  is  generally  refreshing  to  the  traveller  to  see  fields 
of  green  rice,  but  here  its  cultivation  is  so  extensive  that  it  becomes 
monotonous. 

My  host's  son  procured  ponies  for  me,  and  accompanied  me  to 
Indan.  We  passed  tlie  civil  guard  outpost  of  Quintana.  There  was  a 
p;reat  sameness  in  the  immense  rice  fields  all  around,  until  two  miles 
journey  further  on  when  we  entered  a  horsepath  leading  through  a 
coflee  plantation  to  the  high  road  near  Indan.  We  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cavite  coffee  distri(;t.  There  w^as  nothing  to  see  in  Indan  town. 
The  headmen  in  the  Town  Hall  were  discussing  coffee  prices,  and  thought 
I  had  come  to  buy  that  product,  or  offer  advances  against  the  coming 
crop.  We  rode  on  to  Silan.  On  leaving  Indan,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  way  to  Silan,  there  were  so  many  rises  and  falls  in  the  road  that 
I  suppose  no  one  ever  attempted  the  journey  in  a  vehicle,  but  the  route 
is  very  good  for  riding.  The  last  t\vo-thirds  of  the  road  are  better 
still,  and  ^ve  went  at  a  fast  trot  all  the  way  to  Silan.  There  was 
nothing  l)ut  coffee  plantations,  or  waste  land,  or  fields  out  of  tilth  to 
be  seen  on  the  way.  Two  miles  of  the  road  this  side  of  Silan  were 
splendid.  I  w^as  in  the  heart  of  that  region  which,  in  1896,  became  the 
centre  of  the  Tagalog  rebellion. 

Silan  stands  high  up,  and  it  was  cold  and  damp.  For  the  fii'^t 
time,  in  this  Colony,  I  really  felt  chilly.  There  was  some  excitement 
about  coffee  prices.  There  had  been  a  market  rise  in  Manila,  and  several 
brokers  had  come  to  adjust  bargains  for  the  next  deliveries.  1  ^v*^^' 
mistaken  for  one  of  these  persons.  Silan  is  a  large  town,  with  a  lew 
fairly  good  houses,  a  large  church  and  convent,  a  very  hospitable  priest, 
and  a  civil  guard  station.  The  townspeople  happened  to  be  celebratm,!,^ 
their  annual  fete.  Here  and  there  Avere  groups  of  fighting-cock  owners 
and  sportsmen.  On  one  side  of  the  church  there  was  a  big  fair.  At 
nio-ht  the  principal  streets  were  illuminated  by  every  honsehoMer 
han<>"ing  out  paper  lanterns  of  varied  colours.  The  windows  were  wnic 
open — the  neighbours  were  paying  mutual  visits — wayfarers  from  aiar 
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were  welcome  everywhere.  In  each  d welling  a  table  was  spread  with 
confectionery,  sweetmeats,  drinks  and  hnyo.  I  had  alighted  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Init  was  at  once  kindly  invited  by  a  headman  to  his  house. 
As  I  passed  along  with  my  host  wo  were  repeatedly  called  upon  by  the 
townfolks  to  "honour  their  houses."  Sometimes  we  thanked  the  inviter 
and  passed  on,  but  at  three  or  four  places  we  entered  and  accepted 
sweets,  cigars,  and  betel-nut  as  a  matter  of  compliment.  Nowhere  had 
1  witnessed  such  a  display  of  disinterested  hospitality.  In  the  square 
a  temporary  theatre  had  been  erected,  before  which  a  good-humoured 
mob  stood  gazing  with  delight  at  the  "  Moro  Moro  "  performance. 
All  was  gaiety — prince  after  prince  was  being  slain — the  piratical 
tj-rant  was  eating  the  dust — the  Christian  cavaliers  were  winning  their 
laurels.^ 

The  next  day  we  rode  on  from  Silan  with  the  same  ponies  through 
C.'irmona  to  Vinan — an  uneventful  journey  by  beaten  paths  through 
fields,  only  enlivened  by  a  magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Laguna 
do  Bay  when  we  were  near  to  Carmona.  From  Carmona,  sugar  estates 
liei^iii  again,  and  from  the  high  road  we  turned  off  several  times  to  see 


'  The  burthen  of  a  native  phiy  in  the  })roviiices  is  almost  invarial)ly  founded 
"n  tlie  (M)ntests  between  the  Mussulmans  of  the  South,  and  tlic  Christian  natives 
miller  Spanish  dominion. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  in  attaching  the  denomination  of  Jforos'  to  the  IMoslems  of 
Siihi,  .associated  them  in  name  with  the  Mussulman  iMoors  who  luild  sway  over  a 
l.'ULrc  part  of  ITispania  for  over  seven  centuries  (711-1492).  A  '''Moro  Moro'" 
I'fi'foniiauce  is  usually  a  drama — occasionally  a  melo-drama — in  which  the  native 
af'tors.  clad  in  all  the  glitterini^  finery  of  Moslem  nobility  and  Christian  ehivalry, 
^''^si'tuhle  in  battle  array  l.)cfore  the  Moslem  |)rincesses,  to  settle  tlieir  disputes 
isndcr  the  combined  inspirations  of  love  and  religious  persuasion.  Tlie  princesses, 
*'"<'  after  the  other,  pining  under  the  dictates  of  the  heart  in  defiaru^e  of  their 
•''(■ed,  leave  their  fate  to  be  sealed  by  the  outcome  of  deadly  combat  between  the 
''"itcrifling  factions.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  the  cavaliers  of  the  respective  parties 
i'larch  to  and  fro,  haranguing  each  other  in  monotonous  tones.  After  a  long- 
^^nuled.  wearisome  challenge,  they  brarulish  their  wea})oiis  and  meet  in  a  series 
'''  single  (;orabats  which  merge  in  a  general  melee  as  the  piinees  are  vanquished 
''•' 1  the  hand  of  the  disputed  enchantress  is  won. 

15ie  dialogue  is  in  the  idiom  of  the  district  where  the  ])erformance  is  given, 

'   the  whole   play  (lasting   from   four  to  six  nights)  is   brief   compared  with 


'inc 


^c  nielo-drama,  which  often  extends  to  a  nu)nth  of  nights. 


•Muiged  from  the  standard  of  European  histrionism,  the  plot  is  weak  from  the 
•'^nicnoR^  and  repetition  of  the  theme.     The  declamation  is  unnatural,  and  void  of 

',U')ur  and  emphasis.  The  same  tone  is  maintained  from  beginning  to  end, 
'^"•'ther  it  be  in  expression  of  expostulatory  defiance,  love,  joy,  or  despair.     But 

'''  Classes  are  intensely  amused,  thus  the  full  object  is  achieved.  They  seem  to 
le^er  tire  of  gazing  at  the  situations  created,  and  applauding  voeiferously  the 
^^^igned  defeat  of  then-  traditional  arch-foes. 
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the  cane-cruslilng  at  tlie  several  steam  and  cattle-power  mills.  We 
were  glad  to  arrive  at  Vinan  on  the  lake  shore  to  rest  our  ponies. 
We  were  now  in  a  comparatively  rich  town,  inhabited  by  a  great  many 
Chinese  half-castes.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  good  stone  and  wooden 
houses,  some  with  tiles  and  others  with  iron  roofs.  The  river  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near  its  left  bank  stands  the  old 
church  which  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1880  The  lands 
around  were  the  property  of  a  religious  corporation,  the  planters  being 
tenants  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  landlords'  agent.  There  are  several  steam  cane-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  clayed  sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  trade. 

We  returned  to  Carmona  and  I  went  to  the  civil  guard  station  to 
ask  for  an  armed  escort  over  the  mountains  to  Perez  Dasmarinas.  The 
officer  at  once  furnislied  me  wnth  a  couple  of  native  guards  to  protect 
me  on  the  journey.  We  started  in  tlie  cool  of  the  afternoon,  through 
the  mountain  paths,  up  hill  and  down  dale  all  the  way.  The  dells  were 
very  muddy,  but  we  got  through  without  mishap.  It  was  a  very 
agreeable  ride,  sometimes  betAveen  tall  trees  in  the  thick  of  i\\G  forest, 
then  along  a  path  leading  through  a  grove  of  guava  l)ushes  about  ten 

feet  high. 

Night  came  on,  but  there  was  moonlight  sufficient  for  us  to  see  the 
way.  It  was  deliciously  cool,  and  the  caybiin  fircs^  in  the  mountain 
made  the  scene  poetic.  In  about  three  hours  we  came  to  an  outpost 
of  the  civil  guard.  Here  Ave  changed  escort,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  having  our  supper.  The  native  guard  in  charge  w%as  kind  enough 
to  give  my  vSanta  Cruz  companion  and  my  servant  Nicomedis  some 
rice,  and  whilst  the  last  tAVO  potatoes  of  my  provisions  were  being 
boiled,  Ave  turned  out  a  can  of  beef.  There  Avas  no  hurry  ;  the  pomos 
would  have  to  rest  someAvhere,  and  they  might  as  Avell  do  so  here,  so  avc 
took  out  their  bits  and  slacked  their  saddle-girths  Avhilst  Ave  supped. 
It  Avas  not  a  sumptuous  meal,  and  I  fear  an  epicurean  Avould  be  quite 
melancholy  in  these  parts. 

In  half-an-hour  after  leaving  this  place,  Ave  Avere  on  the  high  roa* 
from  Silan  to  Terez  Dasmarinas,  and  then  a  long  dreary  hour's  riuo 
brought  us  to  the  latter  town.  It  Avas  quite  dark,  and  Ave  Avere  all  tire<  • 
The  guards  Avho  escorted  us  Avent  to  their  quarters,  and  at  11  o'clocv 
we  turned  in  at  the  Toavu  Hall,  Avhere  everybody  Avas  asleep,  but  the 


i  Cayinin  (Tagdlog  dialect),  a  land  clearance  made  by  firing  the  undergrowt  . 
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Alguacil  stirred  about  after  a  while  and  brought  me  a  large  mat  and 
pillows  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  In  the  early  morn  there  was  a  great 
commotion.  I  was  awakened  by  loud  voices  and  stamping  of  feet 
over  the  loose  floor  planks.  The  night  before,  a  party  of  brigands  had 
committed  some  atrocity  close  by,  and  the  cuadrillero  guards  were 
being  called  out  to  assist  the  civil  guard  in  giving  them  chase.  They 
were  buckling  on  their  bohie-knives  and  clicking  the  hammers  of  their 
archaic  muskets.  Hearing  the  tramp  of  ponies'  hoofs  below,  I  went 
down  in  my  sleeping  suit  to  see  that  our  mounts  were  not  appropriated 
amidst  the  bustle. 

Perez  Dasmarinas  is  a  large  quiet  town,  with  a  good  church  and 
convent,  and  here  and  there  a  house  in  the  square  with  the  usual  group 
of  huts.  Being  up  so  early  we  started  betimes  for  Imus,  famous  as  a 
brigand  centre.  The  road  was  pretty,  with  large  trees  along  on  both 
sides,  amongst  them  being  hundreds  of  mango  trees,  which  brino-  a 
regular  income  to  the  owners.  The  only  novelty  which  we  encountered 
on  the  road  was  a  bamboo  and  nipa  bungalow  moving  towards  us,  with 
some  hundred  naked  legs  dangling  beneath  it.  It  was  going  to  take 
np  new  quarters  close  by  its  old  resting-place,  and  Avas  being  removed 
by  haymihi  (labour  given  gratis  to  a  neighbour). 

From  Imus  we  went  on  to  Cavite  Viejo,  a  dirty  fishing  town, 
strewn  with  nets,  canoes,  sails,  bamboos,  etc.,  on  the  seaside.  There 
were  a  few  rows  of  rough-and-tumble  shops,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
uninteresting  group  is  the  large  church  and  convent.  The  onlv 
annisenient  here  Avas  to  listen  to  the  townsfolk  disputing  amongst 
themselves  in  broken-Spanish,  a  mongrel  jargon  invented  by  the  Cavite 
coast  natives — a  philological  treat. 

Passing  through  Novaleta  and  Eosario  we  were  again  in  vSanta 
^  "^^y^^  de  Malabon.  The  ponies  were  very  fatigued,  but  when  tliey 
recognized  their  home  they  required  no  urging  to  arrive  at  a  hard  trot 
<'it  llic  finish  of  the  sixty-mile  journey. 

r  rom  Santa  Cruz  I  took  a  carromata  to  Cavite,  where  the  Arsenal 
IS  established.  Cavite  is  a  fortified  town,  with  streets  of  houses  built 
^^   hrick,  stone,  &c.,  as   in  Manila.^     It  has   its  theatre,   cafes,  liotcls, 

^  P  to  the  begiimiug  of  the  17th  century,  the  houses  in  Cavite  were  built  of 

^'      witli  nipa  palm  roofing.    At  that  period  a  great  fire  occurred  which  consuiiied 

iroc-foui'tiig  of  the  buildings,  including  the    Eoyal   Granaries   and   much   cargo 

^  iich  was  awaiting  shipment  to  Mexico.     The  town  and  Arsenal  were  afterw^ards 

^-f'oustructed  with  more  solid  materials— stone,  bricks,  etc.  and  tile  roofs  beinsr 
used.  '  J        >  » 
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jetty,  sea-wall,  etc.,  but  is  not  considered  healthy.  Being  then  the  chief 
Government  Naval  Station,  there  was  a  large  European  floating 
population.  Here,  and  especially  in  San  Roque,  fifteen  minutes'  drive 
from  Cavite,  a  very  amusing  broken-Spanish  is  spoken  by  the  natives. 
There  was  a  bi-daily  steamboat  service  between  the  capital  and  Cavite, 
the  run  being  about  6^  miles,  so  I  embarked  on  the  morning  boat  at 
7.30,  and  in  one  hour  was  again  in  Manila — the  so-called  "  Pearl  of  the 
Orient,"  or  the  "  Venice  of  the  Far  East." 


-♦♦♦-f- 


CHAPTER   XXIV, 


TOURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Constant  rains,  coiuciding  with  tlie  S.W.  monsoon,  had  dehiyed  my 
rumblings  in  tlie  South — the  Visajas  Islands — so,  as  soon  as  the  dry 
season  had  fairly  set  in,  I  exhil)ited  my  passport^  at  the  ship-brokers, 
and  booked  for  Yk)ilo  in  tlie  fortnightly  mail  steamer  going  to 
Mindanao,  Imt  calling  at  several  ports  on  the  way. 

The  berths  were  below  the  main  deck,  and  I  secured  a  good  one, 
notwithstanding  there  were  several  cabin  passengers  ;  for  being  a 
subsidized  mail  steamer.  Government  employes  were  carried  at  a  special 
reduced  rate. 

The  vessel  was  advertised  to  leave  the  river  at  4  p.m.,  but  those 
experienced  in  Philippine  procrastination  evinced  a  certain  surprise 
when  tliey  saw  the  crowd  of  leave-takers  hastening  toAvards  the  quay 
gangways  as  the  anchor  was  about  to  be  raised  at  5  o'clock. 

As  yet  no  one  liad  concerned  liimself  about  his  fellow  travellers. 
Hie  excitement  of  the  departure — the  waving  of  handkerchiefs — the 
last  adieux  shouted  to  those  on  the  wharf,  and  tlie  placing  of  one's 
baggage,  had  dispersed  tiie  })assengers  in  all  directions.  Only  the 
<lozen  to  twenty  Chinamen  had  settled  down  between  decks,  on  grass 
5>iats  spread  over  their  packages,  waiting  to  get  fairly  under  way  before 
^'loy  sought  dreamland  in  the  fumes  of  opium. 

By  the  aid  of  cal)le  stays  we  turned  round  in  the  river,  which  was 
too  much  blocked  with  shipping  for  a  mail  steamer  to  attempt  to  strike 
!i  half-circle  with  the  steering-gear  alone.  We  were  now  in  the  stream, 
our  bows  facing  the  river  mouth.  The  last  canoe,  bringing  office  boys 
^^'ith  late  letters  to  be  scrambled   into  the  post-box,  bad  left  us.     The 

^ince  July,  1884.  passports   arc  not  required  within  the  Colony  (^vldc  page 
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hawsers  were  thrown  off,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  passed  the  light- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  mole  and  were  in  the  bay.  The  dinner-hour 
had  struck — it  was  5  o'clock  and  past,  and  the  steward's  boys  were 
hastening-  to  lay  the  table.  It  was  at  dinner  that  the  passengers  were 
to  know  who  was  avIio. 

There  was  a  major,  a  lieutenant,  two  sub-lieutenants,  one  mercliant 
and  two  civilian  employes,  all  Spaniards,  besides  two  half-breed 
Government  officials,  a  Chinese  half-breed  broker  or  middleman,  with 
his  family  of  five,  who  occupied  two  cabins  and  took  their  meals  there—- 
an  Austrian  polyglot  Jew  pedlar,  and  a  young  Englishman. 

I  was  told  the  day  before  that  this  last  person  would  be  with  us. 
He  was  a  commercial  clerk,  of  gentlemanly  mien,  who  had  been  in 
Manila  four  months,  and  was  now  transferred  by  his  employers  to  their 
Yloilo  brancli  house.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  company  for  each 
other  on  the  Toyage  I  concluded. 

Our  captain  was  a  Basque — a  frank,  genial  man,  who  made  himself 
agreeable  to  everybody.  We  had  already  been  chatting  on  the  bridge, 
BO  when  we  Avent  below  to  dinner,  he  placed  me  on  his  left,  the  major 
on  his  right,  and  invited  the  Englishman,  who  wo  will  call  Mr.  X.,  to 
take  his  seat  by  my  side,  probably  conjecturing  the  pleasure  it  won  hi 
give  us  to  be  together,  as  we  spoke  the  same  language.  The  pedhir 
was  of  that  self-possessed  class  who  need  no  intimation  from  any  one 
to  put  themselves  forward,  so  he  seated  himself  vis-(l-vis  to  Mr.  X., 
the  rest  of  the  company  filling  the  vacant  places  as  they  chose. 

The  order  thus  established  was  maintained  by  apparently  niuinnl 
but  unspoken  understanding  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  outside,  but  we  could  not  dispense  with 
the  punka-fans  in  the  saloon. 

''  So  al)out  noon  to-morrow  we  shall  be  at  Romblon,"  reniJirkcd  th.o 
Major  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "  if  the  weather  bo  fine." 

"  Oh,  this  is  splendid  weather,"  continued  the  Major,  "and  when 
shall  Ave  anchor  oif  Capis  ?  " 

'^  All  depends  upon  the  weather,"  insisted  the  Captain.  *'  The  rnn 
from  llomblon  to  Capis  should  take  us  seven  to  eight  hours,  but  1  p<^" 
the  barometer  is  falling,  and  we  may  have  it  pretty  fresh  oif  Puiita 
Santiago.  However,  when  the  harbour-master  lets  us  leave  Manihi 
and  shows  no  storm  signals  I  suppose  the  gale  is  very  far  away." 
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*^  When  shall  we  be  off  Piinta  Santiago,  Captain  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.'* 

I  turned  to  Mr.  X.,  and  remarked  that  we  had  better  be  prepared 
for  a  roll  in  our  berths. 

"Indeed  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Have  you  heard  what    sort   of   place    Yloilo  is  .^ "   I    continued, 
thinking   that    Mr.    X.    must    be     somewhat    bored     bj    the    foreign 
colloquialisms  which  he  barely  understood. 
"  No,"  he  murmured. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  it  my  centre  for  a  few  months  whilst  I  travel 
over  Panay,  Negros,  and  the  islands  about  there." 
"  Ah  ! "  muttered  Mr.  X. 

"  Mr.  Blank  told  me  you  were   coining   down   to  Yloilo.     You  will 
be  taking  up  your  new  residence  under  favourable   circumstances  with 
the  most  pleasant  season  before  you." 
"Yes." 

My  talk  with  Mr.   X.  had   been  so  one-sided,  that  I  feared  I  had 
boeu  indiscreet  ;  indeed,  having   lived  abroad   since  I    was  a  youth,  it 
(lid  not,  at  first,   occur   to  mo  that  we  had  not  been   introduced,  so  I 
joined  in  the  general  conversation  with  the  Captain,  the  Major,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  when  Mr.  X.  was  attacked  by  his  vis-d^-vis  the  pedlar. 
"  Veer  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  itinerant  vendor. 
*'I  ?  "  said  Mr.  X.,  looking  surprised. 
"  Yes,  veer  are  you  going  ?  " 
"  To  Yloilo." 

"'  Oh,  zair  arc  plenty  of  Eenglceshman  in  Yloilo,  but  I  don't  like 
^^^ec  plaise.  In  zee  vet  voddor  you  lose  yourselve  een  zee  mud,  and 
7/air  are  no  public  carriage  as  een  Manila.  In  zee  try  zeezon  zair  ees 
plentie  dust  and  too  much  hot." 

Mr.  X.  did  not  seem  to  care  one  jot  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but 
tlie  pedlar  had  roughed   it  too  much  in  the  world   even  to  perceive  a 

Hlight.l 

"  May  it  do  you  good,"  wo  all  (except  Mr.  X.)  mutually  exclaimed, 

'  "Anything  is  better  than  the   deadly  taciturnity  of   an   English  traveller. 

How  often  have  I  been  whisked  along  for  miles  and  hundreds  of  miles  with  one 
*'  of  the  latter  species    without  a  single  interchange  of  thought  to  enliven  the 

way,  with  no  return  to  any  overture  of  sociality  but  defensive  hems  and 
''  I'redetermined  monosyllables  I  "  Curran's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  Vol.  I., 
P^ih.  (Huret  &  Blackett),  London,  1855. 
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following  the  Spanish  formula  of  politeness,  as  we  rose  from  the  table 
— and  each  one  went  his  way,  the  Captain  to  the  bridge,  the  passengers 
to  their  cabins  or  to  the  deck. 

There  were  no  lady  passengers,  so  each  could  be  attired  at  his  ease. 
The  military  officers  had  thrown  off  their  uniforms  ;  the  lieutenant  and 
sub-lieutenants  occupied  chairs  on  the  poop.  I  bad  discarded  my  white 
jacket  for  a  cotton  pyjama  shirt,  and  was  leaning  over  the  stern-rail, 
fascinated  by  the  bright  phosphorescent  track  of  the  vessel.  It  was  a 
dark  night,  and  we  couhl  only  just  distinguish  Corregidor  Island  before 
us.  The  Major  was  sauntering  about,  studying  human  nature  among 
the  heaps  of  native  men  and  women  on  the  deck  and  the  Chinese 
below,  who  had  turned  in  for  the  night.  Mr.  X.  was  on  the  other  side, 
taking  a  solitary  constitutional  in  his  flannel  pyjamas.  The  pedlar  was 
musing  in  an  armchair  with  his  feet  up  on  the  rail.  Tbe  lieutenants 
w^ere  energetically  discussing  some  military  service  (piestion,  when  the 
Major  approached. 

"'  A  fine  breeze,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  drew  up  a  chair,  but  seeing 
me  standing,  he  at  once  offered  it  to  me.  It  was  the  only  one  near,  so 
I  declined  with  thanks,  and  fetched  another. 

"  I'm  glad  to  get  out  of  Manila,"  he  continued,  when  I  had  seated 
myself.  ''A  trip  there  now  and  again  to  see  old  companions,  to  make 
purchases  and  clear  up  questions  raised  in  the  official  centres  is  all  very 
well,  but  what  a  time  it  takes.  JJios  mio !  In  every  Government 
office  the  reply  is  always  '  to-morrow  '  and  again  '  to-morrow,'  until  a 
week  has  passed  away  with  some  trivial  matter  which  might  1)C 
settled  in  an  hour.  And  then  the  heat,  ^?or  Dios  !  and  the  obligation 
to  wear  uniform  in  the  daytime,  and  put  on  a  black  coat  if  one  wishes 
to  pay  a  visit  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  great  folly  to  attempt  to 
generalize  European  customs  under  a  tropical  sun.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  grow  apples  on  the  equator.  I'm  glad  to  be  off  to  the  provinces 
again,  where  one  can  dress  as  he  chooses  with  decorum." 

**  I  tell  you  it  is  no  use,"  broke  out  the  lieutenant,  who  was  still 
warmly  pursuing  his  argument  with  the  subs. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  Major. 

"  I  was  saying  that  it  is  all  nonsense  for  a  civil  guard  officer  to 
capture  brigands  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  when  by  some  manamvrnig 
or  the  other,  they  get  free  of  the  law-courts  and  the  prisons  too,  and 
we  are  pestered  with  the  same  villains  again  and  again." 
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*'  But  I  thought  that  highway  murderers  were  garrotted,"  I 
interposed. 

"  Ca  1  "  ejaculated  tlie  lieutenant  as  a  roar  of  laughter  from  all 
succeeded  my  remark,  "  such  a  thing  happens  once  in  a  while,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  brigand  has  been  in  and  out  of  prison  over  and  over 
again.  For  the  public  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  permanently 
rid  of  him,  an  European  must  have  fallen  a  victim." 

It  was  8  oViock,  and  wo  were  off  Corregidor  with  its  bright 
revolving  light.  One  by  one,  each  passenger  took  to  his  berth.  In 
five  hours  more  the  wind  blew  hard  ;  the  steamer  rolled  tremendously, 
one  or  two  passengers  came  on  deck,  because  they  could  find  no  rest 
below  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the  heat. 

We  were  rounding  Funta  Santiago.  There  was  a  great  swell  on, 
and  the  wind  increased  until  it  became  furious.  The  steward  and  all 
his  l)oys  were  up  ;  the  glasses  and  plates  and  dishes  were  dying  about 
in  the  pantry.  No  one  could  make  a  step  forward  Avithout  holding  on 
to  something.  A  tremendous  lurch  almost  submerged  one  side,  aiid 
as  the  vessel  righted  herself  we  heard  a  crash  in  the  cabin.  It  was  the 
lamp  shade  wliich  had  been  jerked  oil  its  frame  and  broken  to  atoms. 
The  succeeding  wave  had  just  met  the  righted  broadside,  and  broke 
over  the  deck.  The  natives,  sleeping  on  the  decks,  were  aroused  ;  the 
liUMi  looked  forlorn,  and  were  hanging  on  to  the  rail ;  those  women 
who  were  not  seasick  were  appealing  to  the  saints  to  check  the  storm, 
whilst  ever  and  anon  the  exclamation  "  JVaku  susmariosep^^  followed  a 
loll  of  tlie  vessel,  which  had  cut  short  their  orations.  The  Captain  and 
the  chief  officer  had  been  on  the  bridge  all  the  time.  The  Captain 
iiow  came  down  to  see  how  we  fared  ;  for  everyone  he  had  a  cheering 
word. 

^'  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  he  said,  as  Mr.  X.  was  shot  into  his  arms  like 
■^  hall  from  the  other  side  of  the  saloon,  and  the  wine  decanters  Avere 
P^'iying  at  skittles  with  the  glasses  on  the  mar])le-top  sideboard.  I 
^vas  clutching  on,  disconsolate,  to  a  saloon  window-frame,  whilst  the 
^^ther  passengers  were  on  the  sofas,  trying  all  sorts  of  dodges  to  keep 
^J»oir  places. 

We  were  evidently  in,  or  near,  a  typhoon — a  bagirio  as  it  is  called 
"^^'c.  There  seemed  no  probability  of  getting  out  of  it  for  a  while  ; 
^^  w^as  increasing,   and  every  pitch  of  the  vessel   was   followed  by  a 
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terrible  vibration  from  stem  to  stern  whilst  the   waves  lashed  her  sides 
with  fearful  violence. 

So  it  continued  all  night,  and,  as  at  7  o'clock  in  the  moruing 
matters  had  not  improved,  the  Captain  told  us  he  should  take  refuge  in 
Maestre  de  Campo  until  the  storm  subsided.  In  an  hour  we  were 
there.  It  is  a  well-protected  little  harbour,  and  we  steered  in  aud  lei 
go  the  two  anchors.  We  were  safe,  and  could  now  laugh  at  the  wind 
whistling  through  the  mountain  forest  which  surrounds  the  creek. 
The  Captain  at  last  confessed  that  he  had  expected  a  rough  time,  but 
not  quite  so  bad,  although  the  barometer  had  been  falliug  since  we 
left  Manila. 

Relieved  from  all  peril,  each  one,  little  by  little,  threw  off  liis 
dejected  air,  and  w^as  ready  for  breakfast  at  10  o'clock.  One  or  two  of 
us  who  still  felt  squeamisli,  opened  our  appetites  with  a  plate  of  garlic 
soup.  We  had  a  good  supply  of  flyiug-fish,  which  the  troubled  sea 
had  washed  on  board.  There  had  been  a  great  smash  up  amongst  the 
crockery,  but  the  viands  were  not  wanting.  After  breakfast  several  of 
us  went  on  shore  wdtli  the  Captain.  There  is  a  small  village — a  group 
of  huts  wdiere  the  natives  live  by  fishing  and  plaiting  grass  into  sii.2;ar 
and  rice  bags,  called  bayoncs.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  in  its  still  Avaters,  scores  of  mcdiiscE  were  lloatiiig 
around  us.  There  is  the  relic  of  what  was  once  a  well-built  stone  and 
wooden  house.  I  was  told  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  sacrificed  his  life  and  money  to  civilize  the  island  by  establishing  n 
cattle  ranche.  He  had  a  large  number  of  cattle  there  at  one  time,  and 
everything  went  on  w^ell,  until  some  official,  jealous  of  his  prosperity, 
entangled  him  in  difficulties  with  the  Government,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  had  dared  to  settle  himself  there  without  heeding  some  tedious 
formalities  required  by  law.  I  was  assured  that  he  finally  died  m 
jail.     It  was  a  caution  to  w^ould-be  colonists. 

We  steamed  out  of  Maestre  de  Campo  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
At  6  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Romblon.  The  entrance  is  pretty,  and  we 
went  ashore  to  see  the  place,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  Governor,  an 
infantry  captain.  The  Governor  regaled  us  with  cigars,  and  showed  ns 
some  polished  samples  of  creamy-white  and  mottled  marble  found  in  the 
island.  Romblon  has  large  marble  deposits,  but  it  would  not  pay  'i^J 
one  to  work  them.     The  island  is  a  series  of  mountain  peaks.     There 
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is  no  blgh-roacl  leadin^i^  out  of  li-omblon  town.  Id  subseqaeiit  vi>sits 
1  bavc  had  to  get  round  to  the  coast  villages  in  a  canoe. 

Besides  the  Governor's  residence,  the  elran  h  and  the  convent, 
there  is  one  large  v/ell-built  stone  and  wood  liouse,  -worthy  of  Manila, 
owned  l)y  a  Spaniard  avIio  lias  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor.  I'hore  is 
also  a.  public  stone  fountain,  and  here  and  there  a  decent  woodcii  nouso 
aiiiong  the  rows  of  huts.  At  7.30  we  left  Koniblori,  and  v/ero  accl^ored 
jii  front  of  Capis  about  3  or  4  o'ck)ck  tlic  next  morning.  We  were 
(juite  a  mile  off  the  shore,  and  tlie  mails  were  sent  to  tiie  tov/n  rip  tlio 
river  hy  the  chief  officer  in  tlie  shi})'s  boat,  llcvti  sevci'al  Chinese  left 
lis.  When  the  boat  returned,  in  an  liour,  Ave  started  i'or  YJoilo.  The 
iUDrning  was  very  fine.  It  v/as  quite  cnjoyal^e,  afler  the  tiiiribling 
aJiout  we  had  liad,  to  lounge  in  l)and)oo  long  cliairs,  ga:>ieg  at  tho 
Jujaidifnl  scenery  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  i.^may  Island. 

About  9  o'clock  we  v^^ere  at  tlie  entrance  to  tb.o  Silanga,  some  70 
liiilcH  from  Yloilo.  We  passed  quite  close  to  a  group  of  tracbytic 
('r>n!i'orjn  island  peaks — the  chief  of  which  is  J^a/^.  dc  aziicar^  or  Sugar- 
'')af.  The  landscape  is  beautiful.  Looking  between  these  abrupt 
<lev;>tions,  one  can  see  the  fertile  valleys  of  Concepciou  disti'Lcl,  v/liich 
lire  ul)Out  half  cultivated  witli  sugar-cane. 

"What  a  beautiful  country  !  Vrdi  paj/s  dc  Cocagnc  !^^  exclaimed 
tea;  Major.  *'  Tlierc's  enougb  v^^ealth  liere  to  make  all  the  beggjirs 
oi'  i^^urope  rich." 

'Mbit  how  arc  they  to  get  licre  ?  "  interposed  the  lieutciian!,  as  he 
^•1cj)ped  up  ])ehind  us. 

'*  Ah  !  just  so,"  cried  the  Major,  wlio  could  not  suppress  a  'augh 
jU  his  own  thoughtlessness.  ''Anyhow,  I  did  not  suggest  tliey  should 
'*'^nie  ;  we  are,  fortunately,  not  troubled  witii  tlie  beggar  qiiestion  in 
^iiis  country." 

"A  circumstance  vsdiich  is  not  due  to  the  native's  industry,  but  to 
^'■^i^Jre.  She  makes  liim  independent  of  work  by  supply ing  his  wants,'^ 
"joined  tho  lieutenant.  "  The  forest  gives  iiim  material  to  build  his 
*'"'^'ig^^  and  weave  liis  clothes — fuel,  fruits,  game,  medicine — in  short, 
'^•''ii^hcs  gratis  all  his  first  necessities.  lie  has,  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
•■'^^  infinity  of  things  which  lie  can  barter  for  rice — if  he  wants  to  vary 
•^^  nu};d,  he  can  fisli  \n  the  rivers  or  the  sea.  As  to  dress,  he  is  best 
^'''  his  case  when  he  only  just  fulfils  tho  requirements  of  modesty.  J 
'^-  to  see   that    the  native    needs    us     or    our    Government    at    all. 

G  G 
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Iiidepeiidcnt  of  all  we  can  do  for  him,  he  is  quite  iodiifcreiit  about 
what  we  do  do  for  him.  '  Paupcrtas  omnes  artcs  2}crdocet^ — (he 
iiui.sses  lierc  will  never  rise  iu  the  social  scale  until  poverty  urges  tlicni 
to  use  their  wits  and  energy." 

Wo  could  just  perceive  the  coast  line  of  Ncgros  on  our  left  wliou 
we  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  10  o'clock.  It  was  very  iiot  after  tiia 
meal.  Each  smoked  and  lounged  about  the  deck,  or  dropped  off  to 
sleep  in  his  chair. 

"  Siote  pecados  "  some  one  called  out  as  w^e  passed  between  a 
cluster  of  seven  small  madreporous  islets  thickly  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge  and  named  the  "  Seven  sins."  Guimarras,  witli  its 
steep  forest-covered  clilFs,  Avas  on  our  left,  and  we  were  within  nn 
liour  of  Yloiio. 

The  passengers  for  Yloiio  were  busy  with  their  luggage  and 
dressing  to  go  ashore.  Mr.  X.  w\as  on  the  bridge,  looking  siicnily 
towards  his  future  home  ;  perha})s  wondering  which  out  of  the  hundred 
corrugated  iron  roofs  covered  his  employers'  oflices.  AYe  were  going 
half  speed  at  the  entrance  to  the  creek  to  let  the  pilot  come  on  boanl. 
The  pilots  vrere  not  sure  of  their  soundings  after  the  heavy  blow  Iho 
day  before,  but  he  w^ould  take  lis  in.  The  vessel  had  to  make  some 
sharp  turns  to  enter,  but  one  turn  it  made  was  not  sharp  enough  an  J 
tier  stem  ran  into  the  bank  on.  our  right-hand  side.  It  had  happciicil 
niany  a  time  before  to  steamers. 

in  the  course  of  an  hour,  between  the  captain  and  the  pilot,  w(^ 
got  off  and  steamed  up  the  creek  at  5  o'clock — cast  anchor  iu  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  slackened  cljain  until  the  steamer  was  as  n^:^^ 
as  she  could  lie  to  shore.  There  w^ere  neither  quays  nor  embankment-, 
further  than  heaps  of  soil  and  rubble,  which  liad  been  thrown  down  io 
reclaim  the  |)oiut,  for  the  safety  of  the  produce  sheds  built  there.  Tlie 
creek  and  harbour  were  just  as  nature  made  them. 

Planks  w^ere  placed  from  the  steamer  side  to  shore.  Several 
residents  came  on  board  to  get  letters,  or  to  inquire  about  cargo  oi' 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  person  to  whom  I  had  a  written 
introduction  passed  over  the  plank.  I  heard  him  saluted  by  name,  so 
I  at  once  presented  my  letter,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  ^ 
told  him  about  our  English  fellow-passenger. 

"  Ah  !  just  so,  he  was  expected,"  said  my  friend.     ''  He's ' 

&  Co.'s  new  man  ;  I'll  look  him  up." 
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Just    tlien &  Co.'s  manager  joined  us  ;    I    liad  already 

made  liis  <'i,cc]uaintancc  in  Manila,  and  we  all  went  to  Mr.  X. 

"  You  know   this   gentleman,  of    course  ?  "   said &    Co.'s 

luaiiager,  addressing  Mr.  X.  and  waving  his  hand  towards  me. 

'VNo,  i  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  heing  introduced,'*  so  on  this 
i'jrmality  being  fulfiiled,  I  soon  found  Mr.  X.  to  he  both  communicative 
;i;ul  ehccrfiil. 

yioilo,  the  ;/Ocond  port  of  the  Phili|)pines,  is  situatcxl  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  creel:.  From  the  creelc  point  to  the  square  are  sheds  used 
for  sui^ar-storing,  with,  here  and  there,  a  commercial  office  between. 
'T\\(\  most  mod(^Ta  thorougiifares  are  traced  out  with  regularity,  and 
(horc  ai'O  many  good  houses.  The  most  imposing  building  was  the 
residence  and  cHice  of  ;ni  American  firm  ;  perhaps  the  most 
comfortable  was  that  of  a  Swiss  commercial  house,  but  this  is  a 
(junstioii  of  opiiiiO'i!. 

In  the  square  Is  tlic  churcli,  wliich  at  a  distance  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  sugar  store^  the  Town  Hall,  tlie  convent  and  a  few  small  fairly  well 
1>  lilt  lioiiscs  of  stone  and  wood,  whilst  all  one  side  is  now  covered  by 
:i  (iuc  new  block  of  buildings  of  brick,  stone  and  wood  with  iron  roofs. 
i'lie  centre,  or  open  space  of  the  square,  once  a  carefully  laid  out 
public  garden,  Iiati  the  appearance  of  a  neglected  cattle-pen  when  I 
^'' w  it  then,  but  Ife  has  again  been  embellished. 

Just  off  the  so.uare  there  was  a  small  hotel  with  some  half  dozen 
r''"iv;ito  rooms.  The  Calie  Ileal  or  High  Street  is  a  winding  road, 
vv'liich  lends  tltrough  the  town  into  the  country.  The  houses  are 
-doscribable — they  are  of  all  styles.  Three  or  four  are  solidly  built 
vnth  no  pretence  at  architectural  adornment.  Some  arc  high — others 
'f>\v — some  stand  back  witli  a  fe\v  yai'ds  of  pavement  before  them — 
■'tilers  come  forward,  and  oblige  one  to  walk  in  the  road.  Here  and 
'  - '♦^  is  a  gap — a  fetid  deposit  of  corruption — then  a  row  of  dirty 
novels.  Tills  is  the  retail  trading  quarter  and  the  centre  for  the 
^  l^inese.  Going  from  the  square  the  creek  runs  along  at  the  back  of 
^''-  right-hand  side  houses  ;  turning  off  by  the  left-hand  side 
''ioroughfares,  which  cannot  be  called  streets,  there  is  a  number  of 
^'"^iighly-built  houses  dispersed  in  all  directions.  At  the  extreme  end 
'**  t:lie  Calle  Real  is  the  Government  House,  built  of  wood  and  stone, 
''"^^  then  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  the  style  is  good,  and  it  has 
TiUe  the  appearance  of  an  official  residence.     Before  it,    is  a  semi- 
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circular  garden,  and  in  front  of  this  there  is  a  round  fenced-in  plot,  lo  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  flag-pole.  Just  past  the  Government  Iloasc 
there  is  a  bridge  crossing  the  Jaro  Eiver,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  creek  of  Yloilo. 

Yloilo  lies  low,  and  is  ahvays  hot.  Quito  one  third  o[  the  ship] ting- 
and  wholesale  business  quarter  stands  on  land  reclaiiueti  from  tlic 
swamp  by  filling  up  with  eartli  and  ruhblo.  In  tlie  dry  season  it  is 
very  dusty  ;  in  the  Avet  season  it  is  simply  an  ahoraiMa])lc  collectioii  oi 
filthy  pools,  and  one  needs  to  put  on  top  boots  to  gel  decently  tliro'igli 
the  mud  of  the  thoroughfares.  The  opposite  side  of  tlio  crcclc,  facing 
the  shipping  quarter,  is  a  low  marshy  waste,  occasionally  coir/trlcd 
into  a  swamp  at  certain  tides. 

Living  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  Manila,  and  the  gen(  iJil  j:-;)(m  i 
of  Yloilo  and  its  environs  is  most  depressing.  No  pul>lic  eouvevL  :(•'■ 
are  to  he  seen  plying  for  hire  in  tlie  streets,  and  there  is  no  pu)>li(^  p  :''■■'- 
of  amusement.  There  is  a  bowling-alley,  a  foreign  club,  and  a.  ca!'  :  ; 
company  of  strolling  comedians  sometimes  arrives  from  Mariila  to  Liu~ 
performances  in  a  coach-builder's  shed. 

A  great  many  Spaniards  have  settled  in  Yloilo,  several  of  iiicii 
having  married  there.  Quite  a  number  of  foreigners  are  employed  in 
trade,  and  there  are  three  or  four  vi(ie-consulatcs.  The  Muiiicipii'ii; 
was  established  by  Royal  Order  dated  7th  June,  1889. 

Fires  occur  frequently,  with  the  result  that  the  town  h  ye:rii} 
improving  from  an  arcliitectural  point  of  vicAV. 

The  press  was  represented  by  two  news-sheets — the  ''  Porvnr.r  d( 
Bisayas  "  and  the  "  Eco  dc  Faiiay:'  For  export  statistics  vhh 
page  294. 

There  was  a  small  schooner  going  to  sail  that  night  to  Kc-io- 
Island,  so  I  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  her  departure  to  qui u  ibi 
uninviting  place.  I  got  my  bags  and  provisions  into  the  little  c'i«>ih. 
and  about  7  o'clock  we  were  on  the  way.  Tliere  was  a  fresh  1\.^-" 
breeze  blowing,  and  we  were  carried  along  as  fast  as  our  craft  could  cr.i 
the  water,  arriving  at  the  Ginigaran  Eiver  at  midnight.  It  was  a  p^-^"^'' 
dark  night,  and  when  we  disembarked  the  pilot  helped  me  to  find  ^-^^ 
way  to  the  house  of  a  planter  to  whom  my  Yloilo  friends  had  given  m- 
a  letter.  We  tramped  along  a  high  road  for  about  half-an-houi'  v.'v^ 
came  to  the  house.  The  planter  was  little  disposed  to  open  the  door,  'i'- 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  foreigner  ho  seemed  to  conclude  that  U''-'^ 
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was  no  danger.  It  was  only  the  next  morning  that  I  realized  where  I 
fiad  got  to.  It  was  a  very  modest,  poorly  furnished  homestead  of  wood 
,iiid  bamboo  construction,  with  a  thatched  roof.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
:iii(h  to  my  great  surprise,  an  elegant  carriage-aud-pair  was  brought  up 
ro  the  <loor  to  take  the  family  to  Mass.  The  Senora  was  a  good-looking 
half-breod.  Her  diamond  and  gold  jewellery  must  have  cost  as  much 
!i:s  the  house  and  furniture  were  worth.  Off  we  went  in  the  carriage 
tc»  Mass,  and  afterwards  we  visited  some  of  the  planter's  friends  in  town. 
The  town  ol:  Giuigaran  consists  of  one  street  and  a  few  cross  rows  of 
small  «]Jngy  Avooden  houses.  There  is  also  one  line  building — the 
residence  of  a  wealthy  planter.  The  rooms  are  Vy-ell  distributed,  but 
she  external  appearance  is  mucli  deteriorated  by  all  the  ground  floor 
hoing  converted  into  Chinamen's  shops.  (A  palatial  residence  has  since 
■iceii  l.iiilt  there.)  On  leaving  Oinigaran,  we  crossed  the  river  in  a 
) wo~poriy  cfirromata  on  a  raft,  and  from  tlio  other  side  we  were  driven 
for  about  two  hours  ak>ng  an  uninteresting  road  to  Marayo  (or 
i^outevedra),  thence  to  Valladolid.  i  stayed  a  day  in  Valladolid  to 
visit  the  estates  around,  and  then  went  on  to  Bago.  All  the  way 
ihcre  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sugar  plantations  on  the  right,  and  the 
soa  oil  the  left.  In  Yloilo  and  Negros  where  nipa  palm  is  comparatively 
scarce,  one  is  struck  with  the  quaint  appearance  of  huts  made  entirely 
«*f  bamboo,  including  the  roof,  whilst  in  Luzon  Island  I  do  not  remember 
iuivirig  seen  a  poor  cabin  without  some  nipa  or  cogou  grass. 

On  th.e  south  side  of  Bago  town  there  is  a  wide  river.  The  bush- 
"(>pe,  which  served  to  pull  the  raft  from  one  side  to  the  other,  liad 
^napped,  so  we  had  to  find  a  c:inoe  and  man  to  take  us  across.  Bago  is 
''  very  dreary  place  ;  we  stayed  there  a  few  hours,  and  then  tried  to  get 
<»  fjoiiveyance  to  take  us  on  to  the  next  town — Silmag.  I  sent  Kicomedis 
'^'^  over  the  town  to  see  who  had  vehicles,  but  nothing  resulted  from  his 
^carcdi.  I  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  but  nothing  would  put.  energy  or 
'<oo(i-wiU  into  the  officials.  Then  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  petty-governor, 
"■^  terms  which  quickened  liim  considerably,  and,  in  the  end,  I  got  a 
('igniter's  private  carriage  to  take  me  to  Sumag. 

All   around   Stimag  is   very  l)arrcn    land,  almost  Vv^orthless.     'Not  a 
''^'i^l  of  either  cane  or  rice   was   to  be  seen  from  the  high  road  within  a 
'^'^<^'  of  the  village.     Suddenly  the  coachman  stopped. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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''  What  ?  " 

"  Seriorr 

'■''  Is  tills  Sianag  ? "' 

^*  Serior.'^ 

I  could  only  see  v/Iitit  looked  like  a  couple  of  briiiis  on  tlio  left — 
a  hut  here  tind  tlicic  and  a  pile  of  boards,  Louse  shape,  on  laj  right,  nil 
in  an  open  field,  with  the  high  road  througii  the  middle. 

"  Is  this  Sumag  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Senorr 

*^  Go  to  the  Town  Hall,"  and  the  man  drove  me  to  tLis  pile  of 
hoards.  It  looked  like  a  large  box  suspended  in  the  air  on  six.  pole?. 
There  was  an  opening  in  the  box  and  a  native  iippcaiei]. 

'•■  Is  this  Sumag  ?  "  I  inquired  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  and  i  heard  a  peal  of  langhter  inside  the 
aerial  box. 

I  alighteil,  and,  as  Nicomcdis  placed  nij  hags  on  the  groiiiisl,  1 
looked  at  the  carriage,  with  regrai^  to  see  it  return' pi^il-",  for  I  l)egan  lo 
wonder  by  what  means  I  should  eventiuilly  leave  this  place. 

I  went  up  into  the  Tow^n  Ilall,  but  could  not  remain  there  ;  ii  was 
full  of  smoke.  Then,  on  descending,  I  saw  they  were  roosting  a  pig  on 
a  spit  underneath  the  floor  boards. 

There  was  a  lievv'n  log  \y'^\^'^  in  front  on  the  grouiul^  so  1  siit  en  il. 
and  took  some  refresinaent.  Then  i  iuquired  why  Uio  pig  v/as  being 
roasted  exactly  under  the  Town  Hail. 

'*  There  is  going  to  he  a  ball  to-night,  because  liie  daiighicr  ^^' 
Captain  Q.  has  been  married  to-day — the  pig  is  for  tlic  supper,  ai!(i  \W 
smoke  will  drive  the  mostpdtos  out  by  tlie  time  dancirg  begins." 

I  called  at  the  convent  (which  1  had  mistaken  for  a  burn),  I'l^^ 
the  priest  had  gone  on  a  journey.  I  felt  anything  biit  lively,  J-^u  1 
vowed,  from  that  day,  I  would  never  mrke  a  stoppage  again  at  Sun^;\i(- 

It  was  8  o'clock  when  I  re-entered  the  Town  llalL  The  pig  wan 
ready,  and  the  guests  were  arriving.  I  Vvas  not  invited  to  the  ball,  hi^l^  ''0 
presence  there  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  hcadir'^'^ 
and  "  swells  "  of  the  village  saluted  me.  Tiiere  w^as  one  man  particuiari} 
attentive,  and  very  anxious  to  display  his  meagre  knowledge  of  Spai'i^^'" 
He  placed  three  wooden  arm-chairs, — one  for  me,  one  for  the  ]W]' 
governor,  and  one  for  the  father  of  the  bride.  A  band  of  music  n^' 
arrived,  and  the   entrance  was  blocked   up  by  the  farm  labourerf-  »^^* 
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townspeople  wlio  came  to  witness  tlie  great  event.  The  youn^':^  women 
looked  amazed  when  they  say/  a  Cachila^  and  several  of  tliem  weDtout. 
Later  on  I  saw  some  shuffling  going  on  in  a  corner  and  girls  crouching 
down.  I  walked  over,  as  if  unconcerned,  to  see  what  they  Averc  doing. 
The  girls,  who  on  their  arrival  had  found  a  Caehila^  had  returned  to 
their  homes  to  fetch  their  finery,  and  they  were  changing  tlieir  patallon, 
cloths  for  iiowing  skirts,  and  were  j)utting  on  their  trinkets.  Tlic  love 
of  adornment  amongst  women  seems  to  be  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
Dancing  had  commenced.  The  vSpanish-spcaking  native  came  to  oiler 
mc  a  partner,  remarking  that  if  J  did  not  like  her  there  wore  more  to 
(ilioose  from,  so  I  commissioned  him  to  hring  another.  lie  jurivcd  with 
two  bronze-coloured  beauties,  and  1  hesitated  in  my  selection.  *'  You 
don't  like  either  ?  All  right,"  and  he  came  with  another.  1  had  seen 
licr  dancing,  and  thought  wo  should  manage  to  keep  step  somehow^ 
The  only  objection  was,  that  her  dark  skin  was  already  emitting  an 
unpleasant  odour  and  her  chemisette  was  soaked  with  perspiration. 
We  waltzed  or  polkad,  I  cannot  say  wliich,  but  we  got  safely  round 
and  round  until  my  partner  was  wet  througli,  aiul  my  unbleached  linen 
suit  was  discoloured  from  top  to  toe  with  moisture.  Now  and  again 
there  was  a  tumble,  and  the  loose  planks  clattered  jimidst  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  lookers-on.  Tiie  old  natives  smoked  and 
chewed  and  chatted  in  Visaya  dialect,  oceasioujiily  offering  me,  wilh 
genial  politeness,  cigars  or  betel-nut,  whilst  the  younger  men  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance,  watching  every  movement,  as  if  I  had  ])cen  a  rare 
nicnagerie  specimen. 

"What  could  a  CacJula  want  in  Sumag  ? "  they  seGuuid  to  be 
tliinking.  There  was  a  sudden  uproar  ;  the  pig  had  arrived  with  tv/o 
l)earers  ;  the  musicians  stopped  to  make  way  for  his  ])assage.  Other.-; 
b)llowcd  carrying  plates  of  boiled  rice,  whilst  another  was  sent  to  scour 
<lic  village  in  search  of  a  knife  and  fork  for  the  Cachila — but  T  had 
Provided  myself  with  these  implements.  Tlie  ])ig  w\as  carved  with  \i 
bobie-knife.  We  all  went  to  table  in  the  adjoining  room.  My  presence 
^piite  disconcerted  the  women,  who  insisted  on  huddling  together  ;  they 
really  could  not  eat  anything  they  protested.     The  men,  however,  were 


Cachila  in  the  South  and  Cadila  in  the  North  sij^^nify  "  European  ";  it  is 
^omctimcR  applied  to  non-European  employeis  of  labour  (half-breeds  and  Creoles^ 
^'1  wliich  case  it  denotes  '*  master."  Tlie  term  is  said  to  be  dcriYC<]  from  tlie  war- 
^ry  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  conquest—''  Ylva  Cast  ilia  !  " 
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very  active — tearing  their   lumps  of  meat  to  pieces,  and  cramming  tho 
rice  into  tlieir  mouths  with  their  fingers. 

The  (lancing  was  resumed,  w^hilst  the  remains  of  the  pig  and  rico 
w(3re  being  devoured  helow  stairs,  under  our  floor,  by  the  small  boys 
and  the  waif's  and  strays  who  usually  turn  up  at  festivals.  About  one 
o'clock  the  party  l)egan  to  clear  of!'.  As  they  did  so,  the  headmen  and 
those  who  were  not  scared  at  the  Cachila^  bent  one  knee,  placed  tlu^ 
hand  on  tlie  foreliead,  and  l)obbed  their  heads  to  me  by  way  of 
respectful  salutation  ;  the  women,  however,  had  not  arrived  at  tliai 
stage  of  cultnrCp  and  cleared  off  most  unceremoniously. 

My  l)od  Avas  (juickly  made  ;  a  straw  mat  and  two  pillows  on  tho 
floor  was  all  tho  necessary. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  deal  of  searching,  beseeching  and 
bantering,  I  got  v/liat  was  called  an  "omnibus"  to  take  mc  to  t'no 
capital  town — Bacnod.  This  vehicle  was  a  rectangular  box,  a  little 
longer  than  square,  set  on  springs  and  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  n 
buffalo.  When  we  reached  the  first  river,  the  buffalo  would  insist  ou 
bathing,  and  the  stupid  driver  forgot  to  twist  his  tail  to  keep  him  np. 
So  he  rolUnl  down  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  was  pitched  forward  wdth  my 
bags  and  Nicomedis  sliding  towards  me.  The  driver  Jumped  into  tho 
stream,  and,  by  dint  of  jerking  the  twisted  cane  attached  to  the  buffalo's 
nose-ring,  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  to  his  legs  and  us  out  of 
the  river. 

The  buffrilo  was  perhaps  more  used  to  the  plough  than  this  kind  of 
labour,  and  it  was  oidy  by  occasionally  pricking  ,his  haunches  with  ft 
stick  and  shouting  to  liim  that  he  could  be  got  to  proceed.  Ench 
pricking  sent  him  at  a  slow  heavy  trot,  which  jostled  us  about  inor^i 
unpleasantly  on  the  narrow  board  seat,  but  I  soon  learnt  that  one  must 
l)G  thankful  for  any  kind  of  conveyance  in  Negros. 

We  v/ere  near  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  Bacdlod,  and,  to  prevent 
the  animal  repeating  his  morning  dip,  he  was  driven  through  the  water 
at  a  rush,  in  no  way  adding  to  our  comfort. 

Bacolod  hardly  differs  from  the  generality  of  ISTegros  towns,  except 
that  there  are  lialf-a-dozen  large  good  houses  besides  the  Governmeni 
House  and  offices  of  the  chief  jndge  and  other  provincial  officia.^- 
Moreover,  there  was  a  clock  in  the  church  steeple — quite  a  novelty  i<'' 
the  province.  The  town  stands  on  the  coast,  but  the  sea  is  so  shallo^^^ 
for  quite  a  mile  out,  that  steamers  have  to  anchor  a  long  distance  on- 
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The  arable  land,  especially  in  the  directiou  of  Siimag,  is  considered 
little  fertile,  but  rice  and  cane  crops  arc  raised  on  it.  Eacolod  is  the 
modern  capital  of  TSe^■^^)s — the  ishind  niost  jidvanecd  in  agriculture  on 
n  coniparaiivclj  broad  scale;,  due  to  the  eilbrts  of  foreign  capitalists  (^vide 
pa<';G  286).  Up  to  tbc  year  1844,  Jimamaylan,  situated  about  45  miles 
south  on  the  same  (west)  coast  was  the  seat  of  local  government.  In 
that  year  the  natives  murdered  the  Governor  of  the  island  and  besieged 
his  successor  in  the  Govcrnnient  House.  The  armed  forces  stationed 
there  were  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  authority  against  such  a  riotous 
population,  and  after  these  events,  it  is  said  that  the  nev/  Governor 
appointed  to  JS'egros,  lia\'i!ig  heard,  on  his  arrival  from  Spain,  of  the 
r^t.'ito  of  affairs  there,  at  once  resigned,  and  later  on  the  (capital  was 
"cmoved  to  Bacolod.  The  archetypal  races  of  Negros  have  retreated  to 
1  ho  Cordillera,  where  tliey  live  in  independence.  Many  of  the  present 
4()!riesticated.  native  families,  under  vSpauish  rule  in  Negros,  are 
IcsccMidants  of  criminals  and  outlaws  who  took  refuge  in  tliis  island, 
when,  up  to  60  years  ago,  it  was  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Perhaps 
this  will  account  for  the  rude,  sullen  and  unpolished  character  of  the 
Ncgros  native  !nhal)itai5t3  of  to-day  as  compared  with  their  Tagalog 
hrotlu'en. 

i  managed  to  get  a  varromata,  to  continue  the  journey,  after  a  deal 
'^'  bargaining  with  the  owner,  who  insisted  upon  the  fare  being 
'lopositcd  before  starting.  I  went  on  to  the  Hacienda  Ildefonso — the 
^ugar-eano  estate  of  a  Spaniard  at  Mataban,  just  this  side  of  the  next 
town,  Talisay.  The  planter— married  in  the  colony — had  been  here 
>omc  30  years  engaged  in  various  enterprises  until  he  took  over  this 
IH'operty  which  once  belonged  to  an  Englishman.  For  the  Philippines, 
\viiere  cane  plantations  are  small,  this  was  relatively  an  extensive  estate. 
^<  produced  annually  about  700  tons  of  raw  sugar,  but  as  the  factory 
f'lnployed  centrifugal  machines  for  purging  out  the  molasses, — the  nett 
'>"tput  of  dry  sugar  was  about  525  tons  per  aimum. 

Kollowing  the  coast,  1  passed  through  the  towns  of  Talisay  and 
>ilay — the  latter  a  flat,  dreary  wilderness  sort  of  place,  with  a  church  in 
^'iG  middle  of  a  held,  and  sombrous-looking  houses  scattered  around  it. 
*hi  cither  side  of  the  road  from  Silay  to  Saravia,  there  is  nothing  but 
'^'^0  liclds.  A  Panay  Island  capitalist  had  just  laid  down  a  tramway, 
■»  hring  sugar  from  the  surrounding  estates  to  the  town  and  thence  to 
'**^e  sea«shore.     With  this  object,  a  way  had  been  cut  through  a  forest 
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and  swamp,  and  an  embankment  throv/n  up  for  laying  the  rails  as  far  cis 
Pimta  Tomonton.  I  was  assured  that,  had  it  not  hcen  for  the  influence 
of  a  native  woman  known  as  Tia  Miay,  the  labourers  could  never  liave 
been  persuaded  to  finish  the  work. 

From  Sanivia,  the  road  north  is  rough,  and  to  pursue  my  journey 
1  had  to  hire  ponies.  I  went  on  to  Victoria,  a  village  surrounded  by 
sugar  estates,  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to  one  owner,  who  rents  thein 
out  and  advances  capital  for  their  working. 

From  Victoria  to  Cadiz  Nuevo,  the  route  is  still  worse,  and  one  hiv^ 
to  ford  several  streams  and  a  number  of  insecure  bridges  to  reach  tlic 
town.  Instead  of  going  directly  to  Cadiz  Nuevo,  I  turned  off  to  .1 
place  called  Bayabas — to  the  property  of  a  half-caste  Chinese  planter, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  Yloilo.  His  estate-house  was  tbo 
neatest  and  prettiest  I  had  ever  seen  on  any  Philippine  plantation. 
The  spacious,  airy  apartments  were  well  furnished  and  decorated,  wliilst 
the  exterior  called  to  mind  a  country  gentleman\s  residence  in  fair 
Andalusia.  Moreover,  the  furniture  of  the  liouse  was  chosen  witli  rare 
taste,  whilst  the  vestibule  and  lobbies  were  void  of  that  miscellaneous 
lumber  so  generally  found  in  a  Philippine  farmery. 

The  owner,  Don  Leandro,  and  his  SeTiora  showed  me  every 
attention.  Ponies  were  at  my  disposal  for  riding  round  his  splendi-l 
property — a  basket  chaise  was  always  ready  if  I  wished  to  go  into  town. 
I  could  bathe  in  the  house,  or  I  could  swim  in  the  river,  the  Itnlon 
diutai — with  its  shaded  banks,  tv/o  minutes'  w^alk  from  the  house.  Tin 
pleasant  society  which  I  enjoyed  here,  for  a  few  days,  contrastea 
strongly  with  the  uncouth  class  of  people  I  had  mostly  met  with  on  tin 
journey  since  my  landing  on  the  island.  When  I  was  not  entcrtainet! 
by  my  worthy  host  or  his  Scnora,  there  was  their  little  grand-danght*-' 
Charin — a  charmnig  mcsfiza  of  six  summers — as  sharp  as  a  needle  ant! 
one  of  the  prettiest  children  of  her  class. 

A  large  portion  of  the  property  was  uncleared — still  virgin  forest. 
In  the  early  mornings,  after  my  bath,  I  amused  myself  by  riding  oin 
to  the  woods  with  a  gun,  then — after  tying  up  my  pony  to  a  tiec  in  tin 
shade — I  found  sport  amongst  the  hundreds  of  cockatoos  and  larii^' 
birds  which  abound  in  the  tall  trees.  There  was  some  fine  scenery  lo^* 
where  the  feller's  axe  had  not  yet  found  its  way. 

One  Sunday  morning  Don  Leandro  and  I  went  to  town  iu  1'^' 
chaise  with  a  trotting  ox  to  meet  the  headmen  after  Mags.     The  pa  '^ 
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4o  tlic  liigli  road  was  rough,  altbougli  plenty  of  moiicj  had  been  spent 
to  licep  it  in  order.  But  it  was  labour  lost,  for  the  bufniloes'  hoofs 
and  cart-wheels  cut  it  up  as  soon  as  it  was  repaired,  and  there  is  no 
stone  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  in  the  chaise  on  the  raft  passing 
tlie  river,  when  the  ox  stepped  forward — the  raft  tilted — the  animal 
put  out  the  other  foot  to  save  himself,  and  in  we  all  went.  The  vehicle 
slowly  sank  and  the  ox  with  it,  whilst  we  jumped  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  shore.  Poor  Don  Leandro  had  spoiled  his  $200  watch,  but 
the  greatest  misfortune  for  the  time  being  was,  thrit  liis  spectacles  had 
(ijopped  off  into  the  water. 

Tliere  was  nothing  noteworthy  in  Cadiz  Isiuevo.  The  church  was 
like  a  barn,  but  a  new  one  was  being  built  of  stone.  The  convent  was 
:i  ^^ood  building.  There  is  one  street  of  sliops  with  the  cross  roads  and 
small  houses  liere  and  there,  and  three  or  four  good  residences  of  stone, 
wood,  and  iron  roofs.  Chinese  emigrants  jdmost  monopolise  the  retail 
tr;i(lc.  A  civil  guard  post  w^as  stationed  here,  and  tiie  ])rincipal 
inhabitants  are  either  planters  or  sugar  ])uyers  with  capital  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Yloilo  dealers. 

The  population  around  chiefly  consists  of  emigrants  from  other 
islands  who  began  to  arrive  when  lands  were  first  taken  up  here  for 
Jigrieulture.  Many  of  tlie  settlers  are  from  Ciipis.  One  influential 
iamily  is  from  Manila,  and  the  majority  of  the  field  labourers  are  from 
Iiantayan — a  barren,  sandy,  almost  desert  island  to  the  N.  of  Negros. 
vVliilst  the  sugar-cane  grinding  season  lasts,  an  extra  number  of 
wibourers  is  required,  and  when  it  is  over,  the  surplus  return  to 
Bantayan.  The  annual  festival  oP  Bantayan  is  held  in  July,  and  then 
die  planters  or  their  representatives  go  over  there  in  canoes — often  with 
dieir  families — and  pass  a  week  or  more  to  persuade  the  workpeople 
^0  coine  over  to  their  estates  for  the  incoming  cane-crushing  season, 
^^ten  making  them  advances  to  secure  their  services.  It  is  rather 
iiovel  to  see  capitalists  begging  for  labourers  ;  sometimes  there  is 
^l^ide  {I  competition  amongst  tbe  planters  to  secure  hands. 

I  made  some  pleasant  excursions  out  from  Cadiz  Nuevo  to  the 
^'cighbouring  homesteads — sometimes  on  horseback,  at  other  times  by 
^-uioc  up  the  streams,  wliich  empty  themselves  into  the  Cadiz  Eiver. 
J  Lierc  are  plenty  of  fishermen's  prahus  to  be  found  here,  and  in  one  of 
^^lem  I  set  sail  for  Escalante  on  the  east  coast.     Half   the  coast   round 
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the  north  point  of  Ncgros  is  mangrove  swamp — the  other  half  havin"" 
abrapt  precipices  down  to  the  sea  border. 

We  had  a  light  breeze  all  the  way,  which  just  kept  us  going  with 
two  sails  set.  Sometimes  the  trees  of  the  swamp  grew  so  far  out  into 
the  sea  that  we  coidd  find  a  passage  between  them,  and  at  midday  wo 
lowered  sail  and  haided  into  a  shaded  place  to  lunch  without  goiw^y 
ashore.  The  men  boiled  their  rice  and  fried  their  dried  fish  on  l)oard, 
whilst  I  ibto  my  cokl  fowl  and  bread  wliich  I  had  brought  from  Cadiz 
."Nticvo. 

It  was  ti  delightful  journey,  sailing  slowly  along  the  coast,  and  iii 
ciglit  hours  we  were  iu  Escalante.  I  had  a  letter  to  the  lieutciiaiifc 
coinmaiidiiig  the  district,  bsit  he  was  not  at  home.  However,  his 
secretary,  a  young  Philippine-born  Spaniard,  had  seen  the  prahu  heave 
to  ill  front  of  the  Government  House  ;  he  did  not  know  who  1  was, 
lior  tliat  I  bad  a  letter  to  his  chief,  but,  of  his  own  good  nature,  ho 
spoutaiieo'isly  sent  four  men  with  a  chair  on  two  long  bamboos  to  carry 
me  fi'om.  the  prahu,  across  the  wet  muddy  beach,  to  the  house.  J 
prescriteil  my  letter,  but  it  was  hardly  necessary.  He  treated  me  as 
if  vcc  had  been  old  friends,  and  accompanied  mo  to  visit  tlie  only 
Europeans  in  the  place — the  parish  priest  and  the  sub-lieutenant 
commanding  the  civil  giuird. 

Escalante  is  a  tobacco-growing  district,  and  produces  a  very  fair 
quality  article.  We  Avent  out  to  see  a  few  plantations  and  inspect  tlio 
maturing  siicds,  which  are  all  very  primitive.  The  leaves  were  simply 
aerated  by  hanging  them  in  rows.  I  saw  no  stacks  of  leaves  for  the 
fermentation,  Avhich  seems  to  bo  imperfectly  understood.  There  i^ 
nothing  (^heerful  in  a  tobacco  plantation  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
mif'-ht  be  mistaken  for  a  field  of  cabbages  run  to  seed. 

The  Secretary  kindly  lent  me  the  Government  falua — a  lou'j; 
European-built  boat  for  sail  or  oars — and  I  hired  five  men  to  take  nie 
on  to  Caiatrava.  The  coast  along  here  is  thickly  covered  with.  tree.< 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  less  than  an  hour  with  a  light  Avind  avc 
had  reached  tlic  wide  Danao  river.  The  journey  to  Caiatrava,  I  W''^ 
told,  would  take  about  seven  hours,  so  I  determined  to  make  :ni 
excursion  up  the  river.  The  water  was  very  smooth  and  I  was  able  to 
take  some  soundings  at  the  mouth  with  a  heavy  stone  and  bush-rope. 
The  depth  at  the  mouth  varied  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet.     We  went 
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lip  about  fifty  yards,  Jiiid,  on  sounding  jigaiii,  I  found  a  doirili  of 
twenty-seven  feet.  The  width  of  the  month  was  ahont  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  when  w^e  rowed  on  for  ueariy  an  hour  it  was  still  wider. 
However,  the  navigable  water  course  w^as  considerably  contracted  by  a 
closclv  matted  frin<^e  of  mangrove  trees  wliieh,  with  their  roots  shootii  =  ir 
lip  and  interlacing  one  another,  formed  a  kind  of  impervious  screen  or 
network. 

Then,  as  wo  proceeded,  we  savv^  steep  ])rceipiccs  on  eiil^cr  ;-'-.ie  a  id 
^uigaidic  trees  overlianging,  spreading  their  lofty  b]-:inche\s  sj  iV,]  ovci 
the  river  that  for  hours  we  were  sh;ided  from  th(3  sun's  r.'iys. 

A  few  yards  up  from  the  mouth,  on  the  kd't  bank,  fJK-i'c  -.-(vc  a 
inw  huts,  but  during  six  lioiirs'  journey  ])ast  that  pla\'  v/o  nc-itiK'/  Li.f  t 
:i  eiuioe  nor  saw  a  human  being.  The  silence  was  oidy  ()i^  l>.^^•",!  ]»v 
the  screeching  of  the  calac^  and  the  [/(ivilaif  hawk.  I  w;^•;  <!  /iLiwi^i] 
l)y  these  gloomy  but  grand  regions. 

The  men  were  getting  tired  ;  tl^ey  had  not  spccr.KUed  0:1  '•'>  :im  ':\ 
liMrd  labour,  as  they  thouglit  I  ^vas  going  to  sail  di]\;;^i  io  Cal,.:!  :-::\  ii. 
'riioy  began  to  murmur — they  were  v/ondering  when  and  Vy':-::'  :.:v 
wiuHleriugs  Avoidd  finally  land  them.  They  are  n,  hip;hh^  sirper.- :'t  i-);  ^■'. 
i:!('e,  and  J  suspect  they  v/erc  fearing  v/e  should  not  get  c^ut  v/i  Tlii^'  u]tj  (^ 
i^'fore  the  hour  tlic  spirits  of  tlio  forest  (the  asnfij?[/)  ^rpp^Ci^r-  (!.  'I']  <-y 
l'(\^ged  of  me  to  return,  but  i  persuaded  them  to  row  on  a  iiitle  ^vi  V-iy 
^-'iii^^er  to  see  if  we  met  any  one  of  whom  to  make  some  inquh-''"^ .  1'\a- 
'iviT  became  narrower,  but  th.erc  was  ])lenty  of  de])lh  for  '/:>'  :u,'.:, 
«ii  fudf-an-hour  v/c  saw  some  eanocs  and  children.  Wlien  i\:rv  -/.-v 
*^'^  they  scampered  off,  frightened,  tiud  to  tell  their  elder.',  p,ro'.;:i^  y. 

bi  five  minutes  more  we  had  landed  at  a  coUecdJon-  cf  c;-b!i::'. 
'  nerc  were  some  fourteen  men  anil  vv'omen  and  a  number  of  children, 
'iit  only  five  huts  were  to  be  seen — Httlo  shanties  of  l)amboo  and  eogon 
.i-'iass  roofs.  Some  of  the  mcPi  Vv'cre  apparently  Indf-castc  .irf-rr, 
.•'•*lu"U!g  from  their  dark  colour  and  the  half-nuitted  hair. 

Around  the  huts  were  a  few  plantain  trees,  and,  on  the  river  ba^ik, 
'  ^'"-w  several  nets  made  of  a  vegetable  fibre,  and  three  canoes.  My 
'"''II,  who  were  very  fatigued,  got  under  the  shade  of  a  largo  tree  to 
'''■'^^^«  a  lire  for  boiling  their  rice. 

f  went  wdth  my  servant  Nicomcdis  to  a  hut.  The  raised  fiooriug- 
^'■^^  dimply  made  of  branches  of  trees  with  a  few  split  bamboos  crossing 
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them.  I  saw  some  harpoons  used  for  fishing  and  made  a  bargaifi  for 
them — five  for  a  lialf- worn-out  eottori  Chuia  shirt.  When  J  opened  my 
bag,  the  natives — the  women  in  particular — were  very  anxious  to  see 
the  contents.  Tlicv  handled  everything,  and,  in  the  end,  J  gave  tliciu 
some  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

My  servant,  an  IU)cos  lad,  could  not  understand  these  people  at  all, 
so  I  got  one  of  the  Yisaya  hoatmeu  to  interpret  as  ^\  ell  as  lie  could, 
their  language  being  more  similar  to  his.  I  understood  tliat  tbey  lived 
by  fishing  on  the  river,  collecting  succulent  roots  in  the  mountains,  and, 
occasionally,  they  planted  a  little  rice  on  the  mountain  slope.  Tlieyal! 
liad,  more  or  less  ])adly,  a  cutaneous  disease,  with  scars  covering  iho 
logs  of  some  (vide  '^  Diseases,"  page  207).  The  v^omen  luid  rags  roinid 
their  loins  and  hanging  down  to  their  knees,  and  on  inrpiiry  as  to 
liow  they  got  tlic  stuffs,  I  was  told  that  they  were  sii})plied  to  tlieni 
by  a  headman  near  Escalante,  Vvdio  sometimes  commissioned  tlicni  to 
deliver  him  rattan  cane  and  gum. 

The  group  of  huts  stood  on  a  cleared  piece  of  land  which  sloped 
down  to  the  river  bank.  All  around  was  majestic  hixiiriant  forest,  and, 
accompanied  by  two  of  tbe  boatmen  and  followed  by  the  village  natives, 
1  walked  into  the  wood  for  about  half-an-hour. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen,  although  all  around  was  lift* 
and  vigour.  I^eautiful  orchids  clustered  on  the  stately  trees,  whifli 
hardly  permitted  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate,  whilst  a  tbick  undergrowth 
impeded  our  progress  at  every  step.  We  passed  a  large  caviiy—-''" 
sort  of  lagoon,  al)out  one-third  full  of  stagnant  wa-ter,  wliich  surcdy 
never  reflected  the  blue  sky — and  halted  under  a  halctc  trce.^  l'''- 
trunk  of  mighty  girth,  borne  up  on  roots,  like  walls,  so  even  and  larg*', 
tiiat  in  some  districts  cart-v^^hcels  are  cut  out  of  them.  From  tb.*' 
boughs,  tovv'cring  up  some  sixty  feet,  smooth  lianes,  Avithout  knot  or 
loaf,  hung  to  the  eartli,  forming  so  many  natural  ropes  ;  and  on  the 
limbs  of  this  giant  of  the  forest,  clung  orchids,  cactuses  and  otlier 
minor  plants  in  rich  profusion,  seeking,  as  it  were,  protection  from  the 
monster  grovfth.  There  I  stood  spell-bound,  peering  into  the  fantastie 
i-ropic  forest,  until  I  remembered  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  boat. 

My  men  were  asleep.     I  resolved,  therefore,  to  extend  ray  excursion, 
and  engaged  two  squatters  to  carry  my  luggage  before  mc  up  the  bill 
to  the  summit  of  that  mountainous  rampart  which  we  had  passed  on 
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the  way.  Ferbaps  tlicy  would  go  off  witli  the  bout,  I  thought,  Avlieu 
1  reached  the  top.  But  what  mattered  ?  In  return  for  this  possil)ilit7 
I  was  viewing  one  of  the  grandest  prospec^ts  in  iS'ature.  To  the  west 
from  where  1  stood  rose  the  great  Cordillera  with  its  long  line  of 
shadowy  hills  stretching  far  away  to  the  distant  south — a  comparatively 
!;arren  volcanic  range.  To  the  east,  h)oking  dov/n  the  river,  in  brilliant 
coiitrast,  was  the  nol)le  forest  where  the  towering  trees  spread  their 
i;iant  branches  over  the  tall  bamboos.  The  features  of  the  scenery 
were  terribly  grand,  and  under  such  delicious  influences  of  nature  1 
(iidcred  Ki(M)medis  to  prepare  my  meal  beneath  the  broad  canopy  of  a 
tjcighboisiiog  palm  grove. 

The  squatters  looked  on  with  an  astonished  air.     Sons  of  the  soil 
(licy  no  doubt  wondered  what  marvellous  fascination  impelled  this  white 
5!icc  to  liLfger  under  arches  of  verdr.iit  l)oughs  and  find  delight  therein. 

In  Escalante  1  ha,d  had  given  to  me  a  large  ])undle  of  roughly 
rolled  cigars  called  tns-tus — simply  the  coiled  leaf  tied  up  with 
iieirip  fibre.  It  was  choice  selected  tobacco,  and  I  gave  it  to  the 
r.iitivcs  at  this  little  settlement,  as  I  had  no  wearing  apparel  to  spare, 
i'or  one  always  carries  the  least  luggage  possible  in  these  places. 

We  started  for  down  the  river.  It  was  11  p.m.  wlien  we  left  the 
'■loiith,  and  we  could  see  the  lights  of  a  village  called  Salamanca.  The 
'  icn  could  not  be  up  all  night  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  so  we  put 
*!i  at  this  place  until  the  next  morning.  I  got  my  mat  and  pillows  out 
«^'  tbe  boat,  and  slept  soundly  on  the  floor  of  a  fisherman's  hut.  The 
!'-xt  ^lvi.\,  after  I  had  taken  some  cocoa  and  boiled  rice,  we  set  out  for 
'  ^'-atrava — a  delightful  trip  in  the  early  morn. 

liiere  was  notlnng   noteworthy  here.     A   church    and    convent,  a 
'■''iiplo   of    houses   and    a  few  huts   constitute   the  wbole  town.     The 
iibicse    iiave    three    or   four    stores    wliere    they    sell    groceries    and 
i'eculate  a  little  in  Barili  (Cebu)  and  Escalante  tobacco  leaf. 

I'roni  Calatrava  I  started  in  a  prahu  for  Eagumbayan,  about  fifty 
'lilies  journey  down  the  coast.  We  passed  llefugio  Island  and  a  fev/ 
''^Jiiiig  villages  on  the  way.  To  ray  left  was  the  dim  outline  of  Cebu 
slaud— to  my  right  the  checkered  scenery  of  rugged  hill  and  cultivated 
P  'i^u.  The  mountain  range,  with  its  forest-clad  slopes  verging  towards 
'^'  sea,  formed  a  charming  background.  There  were  some  pretty 
■'^^Ivs  on  our  route,  and  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Eagumbayan  the  coast 
''  ^iiff'bound.     It  was  moonlight. 
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Bagumbayan  is  on  tlie  sliorc.  Vv^e  arrived  tlicre  late  at  iii«;hu 
There  is  nothing  to  he  seen  bnt  a  wretched  building  wliicb  serves  foi' 
a  churcli,  and  a  few  liuts.  Tlic  lields  around  were  planted  with  maize. 
The  place  Avas  well  named,  for  Bagunibavaii  signifies  "new  town." 
I  rested  one  day  making  my  arrangements  for  crossing  the  island  to 
Jimamaylan,  which  is  about  tliirty  to  thirtj-li\c  miles  distant  by  the 
mountain  paths.  Tliere  w\as  great  difficulty  in  tindiug  ponies;  tbcy 
were  out  grazing,  and  had  to  be  cauglit.  Wlien  tliey  w^ere  brought  in, 
I  observed  tliey  were  miserably  tliin  animals  ;  one  was  so  cbafed  on  tlie 
spine  by  native  saddles  that  I  positively  objected  to  inflicting  any 
further  cruelty  upon  it,  and  another  had  to  bo  sought  for.  It  was  only 
at  nightfall  that  I  had  tlie  three  ponies  ready  for  my  servant,  guide  iim 
self,  so  I  lodged  till  morning  at  tlic  petty-governor's  dwelling.  As  iriy 
host  knew  just  enough  Spanish  to  make  a  conversation  possible,  1  wn,^ 
put  through  my  catechism,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  all  who  gronpc]!! 
around  me.  Al>out  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  Avcrc  apparently  trying  ii>  rciin 
my  past,  present,  and  future  life  aiid  condition. 

Ever  and  anon  my  cacique  friend  would  interpret  for  their  l)ci!oMi 
a  passage  of  our  Jnterlocution,  Vvhich  wjis  nov/  met  with  a  general  langli. 
now  with  the  soU3mn  ejaculation,  ahak  J — at  the  same  time  Kicornedis 
was  holding  levee  in  the  cookhouse.  Tlierc — s(|uatted  on  the  ]^n,nib();> 
floor — he  had  installed  himself  like  a.  1ri])al  chief  nniongst  a  posse  oi 
my  host's  male  {uid  female  retjiiners  and  tlieir  particular  friends,  who — 
regarding  him  as  a  hero  and  a  personage  of  no  sni;;]!  degree,  listened  i;; 
silent  rapture  to  his  naive  interpretation  of  liis  master's  liaLlls  and  hi-' 
own  daring  exploits  in  my  service. 

The  sliades  of  night  had  fallen  liours  Jigo.  The  dim  light,  thiow;! 
from  the  tinsiri  wick,  floating  on  cocoa-nut  oil  in  a  piece  of  cocoa-nii! 
shell  in  i\\G  corner,  was  still  flickering  wlien  the  motley  crowd  disperse- 
and  I  was  shown  my  sleepiiig  apartinent.  In  tlie  roof,  three  or  foi^: 
bamboo  stools  were  suspended  in  reserve  for  any  feast.  On  the  ilonr 
level,  between  a  hideous  wood  m  saint,  a  pile  of  tampipe  clothes-b:isk<  t" 
and  myself,  there  was  not  much  space  left.  However,  with  two  pi!h)V/r 
on  the  floor,  I  passed  the  night  Inippily  enough  until  4  a.m.,  Vvhei' 
"  the  early  village  cock  had  twice  done  salulatiOiU  to  the  morn."  !>*'' 
there  were  so  many  cocks  saluting,  that  further  repose  was  out  ol  Sl't^ 
question.  My  liostAvas  a  *' fancier,"  and  like  liis  chanticleers,  rose  \v;fn 
the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn.     Nicomcdis  prcjiarcd  my  cocoa,  whilst  tiie 
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lieadman  showed  me  everj  afctenfcion,  politely  remarkiug,  as  lie  handed 
me  cigars,  "  V,  culdado  de  dispensar  las /alias  "  (Pray  excuse  all  that 
may  be  wantzDg).  Then  he  highly  recommended  the  guide  to  me  as  a 
mau  who,  having  accidentally  lapsed  from  virtue  ia  his  younger  days, 
imd  defied  the  civil  guard  for  years,  and  had  sent  many  a  native  to  the 
other  world  to  annex  his  chattels  in  this.  He  knew  every  path,  and  was 
accustomed  to  treat  with  the  mountaineers. 

My  servant  and  guide  had  native  saddles,  and  I  used  my  own. 
The  guide  carried  his  long  bohie-knife — a  kind  of  campilan — and  a  bag 
of  provisions,  rice,  etc.  which  ho  hung  to  the  saddle.  Our  Journey  led 
us  by  a  good  beaten  track,  through  tall  cogon  grass,  for  about  ten  miles, 
crossing  a  rivulet  here  and  there  ;  then  we  began  to  rise  gradually  until 
we  reached  an  elevation  of  980  feet  through  winding  paths  with  bush 
oil  either  side  of  us,  traversing  uncultivated  land  until  we  came  to  a 
raouutaineers'  ranche.  As  we  approached,  the  mountaineers  beat  their 
tom-toms  and  hollow  tree-trunks  to  announce  to  the  people  in  the 
woods  the  uncommon  apparition.  We  halted  at  the  ranche,  and 
the  Aetas  came  to  parley  with  us.  I  could  not  understand  a  word,  but 
my  guide  chatted  familiarly  with  them.  The  adults  were  all  three- 
parts  naked  ;  the  children  were  dressed  in  nothing  at  all.  The  men 
had  curly  hair,  rerj  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  generally  emaciated  and 
.squalid  appearance.  The  females  were  uglier  still ;  a  few  old  women 
were  scarecrow  creatures.  They  closed  around  us  and  stared.  The 
iirst  direct  question  put  to  the  guide  Avas  whether  I  was  a  Spaniard, 
<uid  they  seemed  well  satisfied  to  learn  that  I  was  not.  I  did  not 
know  vt^hat  to  give  them  to  put  them  in  a  good  humour.  All  I  could 
think  of  was  the  remainder  of  my  cigars  and  a  small  bag  of  copper  coin 
with  which  they  seemed  highly  pleased. 

A  fire  was  lighted  ;  the  Aetas  went  to  fetch  us  water  from  a 
stream,  carrying  it  in  a  bamboo,  the  intermediate  webs  of  which  they 
^iftd  knocked  out.  I  suppose  my  guide  knew  from  experience  that  it 
^vas  prudent  to  satisfy  these  people  in  fiome  way.  I  noticed,  on 
smarting,  that  he  seemed  to  have  brought  provisions  for  a  long  Journey. 
I\ow  he  got  his  bag  and  served  them  out  some  rice  and  fish.  I 
wandered  about  amongst  the  Aetas,  who  were  very  friendly  disposed ; 
^i^ey  showed  me  how  to  light  a  fire  without  matches,  by  rubbing  a  piece 
^^  dry  bamboo  on  the  outside  of  another  piece — the  hollow  of  the 
♦>ottom  piece  being  burnt  through,  the  fire  caused  by  the  friction  came 
ift  contact  with  the  fine  shavings  inside  ;  then  the  shavings  were  very 
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carefully  taken  out  and  blown  gently  until  they  blazed.  They  shoAvod 
mc  deer-horns,  and  explained  to  me,  through  the  guide,  that  there  vn- 
good  hunting  about  the  locality.  Tlie  pith  or  m;irrow  of  the  deer-lion, 
had  medicinal  properties  they  affirmed. 

We  liad  been  riding  slowly  for  four  houi-s,  and  were  somev/hiit 
tired.  Tlie  lingering  jog-trot  of  a  small  weak  pony  is  far  ronrf 
wearying  than  the  long  lithe  step  of  a  good  horse  going  at  a  fair  ]rdrv.. 
It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  Avhen  we  arrived  at  the  ranche,  aiul  iiftc 
l)reakfast  we  rested  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Nicomedis  went  fnsi  w. 
sleep  ;  ho  seemed  more  bored  tlian  amused.  I  tliink  he  regarded  li:^ 
master  as  a  mystery,  and  could  not  account,  in  his  own  mind,  for  li m 
odd  taste  of  leaving  Manila  for  these  wild  regions. 

I  got  the  Adas  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  a  tree,  and  they  sel  Kn . 
missed  the  exact  mark.  In  the  couple  of  hours'  stay,  tlie  men  lii 
gained  complete  confidence,  the  women  squatted  about  on  11;'  i 
liaunches  watching,  as  if  their  curiosity  could  never  be  satisii*  . 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  comical  social  environment  for  an  Euro])*  ;'n 
1  suggested  to  my  guide  giving  them  the  remains  of  the  rice  aiu!  U<:i 
and  betel-nut  as  Ave  were  leaving,  but  he  tokl  me  it  woukl  iu)t  i 
politic  to  be  over  generous  as  they  might  become  exacting,  mistid;!  - 
our  liberality  for  fear. 

We  mounted  our  ponies,  and  I  shouted  ''AdiosI''^  as  we  pnrti 
I  did  not  know  wdiat  greeting  they  understood,  so  I  gave  the  gciui 
one.  On  their  part,  they  set  up  a  yell  Avhicli  I  interpreted  to  myscli  ; 
"good-hye"  and  ''an  revoiry 

We  trotted  on  for  four  hours  more  througii  forest  defiles  ;  <  • ' 
and  anon  we  could  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  a  mountain  ton(!5' 
and  then  wx^  forded  the  little  streams  in  the  shaded  dells.  It  Avas  ii^ ' 
but  one  does  not  feel  it  when  riding  and  perspiring  freely — neverthci^^^' 
I  was  glad  when  the  sun  Avas  low,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  f  ^'' 
getting  quite  tired  of  such  slow  locomotion,  but  one  does  not  travel 
tlie  Philippines  like  a  NaAvab.  My  poor  little  nag  too  Avas  not  h 
condition  to  take  me  bounding  through  the  passes.  It  Avas  close  'ip 
sunset  Avhen  Ave  left  the  forest.  We  could  hear  the  wind  gently  f^ig- ' 
through  the  tree  tops  ;  there  Avas  a  most  delicious  breeze. 

We  noAV  got  on  to  an  open  path.     On  either  side  of  us  Avere  ]>i<'" 
hedges  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  so  Ave  were  evidently  nearing  the  en.- 
We  could  see  the  foot-prints  of  bufililoes  as  Ave  proceeded.     1  *^^^^  " 
came   to   some  sugnr-cane   fields.     It  Avas  aljout  half-past  six  J^' 
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evening  ;  the  snri  had  quite  gone  doAvn,  but  it  wjis  light  still.  We 
passed  a  homestead  ;  tlie  man  in  charge  imdoubtedly  knew  my  guide, 
for  he  luiiled  us  to  stop  and  rest. 

*'I  can't  go  any  further  with  you,"  said  the  guide,  ''but  I  will  get  a 
man  to  take  your  baggage  into  town." 

"How's  that  ?  "  1  inquired  as  I  dismounted. 

*'  I'm  not  so  sale  on  this  side,  and  I  return  with  the  ponies  by 
another  route." 

I  guessed  it  would  l)0  inconvenient  for  him  to  meet  the  civil  guard 
on  the  west  coast — ])Ut  why  make  embarrassing  inquiries  ?  so  I  left 
liini  and  walked  into  town  with  Nicomedis  and  a  man,  who  carried  my 
liclongings  between  them. 

In  half-an-hour  we  were  in  Jimamaylan,  the  old  capital  of  Negros. 
It  was  like  tlie  majority  of  parishes,  except  that  we  could  see  the  ruins 
ol*  the  ancient  Co/fa — the  fort  built  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  olden 
nines  against  the  deju'edations  of  the  Mussulmans. 

1  called  at  the  convent,  and  whilst  ascending  the  staircase,  I  met 
two  young  women  of  comely  mien  who  grasped  my  right  hand  and 
'vissetl  it.  Did  they  take  me  for  a  missionary  ?  I  wore  no  habit.  Or 
a  high  official  ?  I  carried  no  l>aton.  It  was  an  effort  indeed  to  keep 
I'oni  huighing.  The  good  Father  i*edro  invited  me  to  sup  and  pass  the 
'liu'ht  there.  I  was  iK)t  at  all  displeased  at  the  ])rospect  of  having  a 
^'"0(1  nu^al,  a  good  bed  and  a  bath  the  next  morning.  I  intended  to  go 
'yro'ad  up  to  Marayo  (Pontevedra)  again,  for  I  had  ])romised  to  arrive 
'"'  5ni  estate  near  there  in  time  for  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint. 
However,  the  priest  told  me  that  a  small  steamer  from  Yloilo  was 
'  "^pecied  in  the  next  day — and  would  call  at  Marayo  on  her  return. 
"^iu;  (hdy  arrived — the  boat  came  to  shore  bringing  the  captain,  wlio 
'•'""i^ed  the  convent,  and  1  went  on  board  with  him.  It  was  a  splendid 
' ' '""  day,  and  from  the  upper  deck  one  could  ol)tain  a  capital  view  of 
'  "'  ^'^^<^^t  with  its  plantations  everywhere. 

In  about  tw^o-hours-and-a-half  we  reached  Marayo,  where  1  hired 

"■"^'^'^  to  take  me  to  the  largest  sugar-cane  plantation  in  the  Colony. 

^\as  lu  110   great  hurry,  as,  in  any  case,  I  should    arrive   before  the 

'^^'t  s  (lay.     In  j^jjQ  al'ternoon  I  rode  out  there  through  cane  fields  and 

^-^  rough  buffalo-cart  roads,  dykes  and  bridges.     My  worn  out  pony 

'  '  ^  ^<>  w^eak,  that  when  we  were  half  way   he  fell   into  a   heap — or 

'*a,  Hub.sidod  on  all  fours — sending  me  sprawling,  so  we  had  to  leave 

^^''g  at  a  tenant's  cabin.     A  team  of  buffaloes  Avas  coming  along  at 
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the  time,  and  tlio  man  in  charge  was  only  too  glad  to  let  me  mount  one. 
Ho  laughed  all  over  his  face,  and  thought  it  was  a  good  joke  to  see  a 
(Jachila  on  a  carabao.  I  had  not  yet  learnt  that  there  was  anv 
particular  feature  ahout  buffalo-riding,  further  than  the  strain  on  one's 
thighs  by  being  stretched  over  such  a  large  girth  of  body.  The  anini;;i 
was  as  tamo  as  a  lamb,  and  I  sprang  on  to  its  back.  The  sensation  is 
most  peculiar  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  At  every  stride  the  whole 
skin  seems  to  slide  about  as  if  it  were  detached  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
huge  body  being  too  broad  to  grip,  one's  safety  depends  on  maintainini: 
a  good  balance.  Since  then,  when  necessity  has  obliged  me  to  mount  a 
buffalo,  I  have  had  a  piece  of  rattan  cane  placed  over  the  back  witii 
a  loop  at  each  end  to  serve  as  stirrups  or  foot-rests. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  estate-house,  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
v/orking  partner  and  his  wife — both  Spaniards.  Yfe  passed  the  tinu' 
until  the  feast — two  days  hence — by  visits  to  the  factory  (althon.i^h 
the  machinery  Avas  not  running  at  the  time),  and  calls  ;it  the  adjoining: 
properties  belonging  to  Spaniards.  There  was  a  great  assembly  o! 
Europeans  from  all  around  on  the  feast  day,  which  vv'as  also  a  gcnenil 
holiday  for  the  labourers.  After  dinner  some  of  the  guests  slept  thi* 
siesta — others  chatted  and  smoked  until  about  4  o'clock,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  great  cock-fight,  just  outside  the  house.  We  all  wen; 
down  to  see  the  contest.  Wagers  were  freely  offered.  1  k''^^^ 
nothing  of  the  "points"  or  the  ''antecedents"  of  any  of  the  fcatlierei 
gladiators,  so  I  chanced  my  dollar  each  time  on  the  one  which  loob(> 
the  heaviest  and  the  strongest.  There  was  immense  excitement 
among  the  serious  sportsmen — the  cock  owners  and  the  laboiner  ■ 
We  Europeans  made  our  bets  (exclusively  between  ourselves)  to  kee;> 
up  the  enthusiasm.  The  series  of  battles  lasted  an  hour,  and  most  <  * 
the  natives  retired — some  chuckling  over  their  day's  good  fortune-^ 
others  downhearted. 

We  went  up  to  the  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  house.  1  was  to  sc^ 
a  sight,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  yet  witnessed — a  horse  ii.irh^- 
In  the  middle  of  a  paddock  facing  this  balcony,  a  mare  was  tied  up  '" 
a  post  with  about  three  yards  of  slack  rope.  Three  stallion  ponie- 
were  then  loosened,  and  off  they  trotted  to  the  mare.  Whonevei 
pony  approached  her  ho  became  the  common  rival  and  enemy  (^1  ^'^^ 
other  two,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued.  They  kicked  and  bit  cat  - 
other  terribly.  At  times,  all  being  exasperated,  the  fight  would  beeoni* 
general — each  one  against  the  other.     Whenever  they  got  v>dtbin  rea 
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of  tbe  mare,  she  would  launch  out  a  kick  witli  lier  bind  feet,  but  of 
(!()iirse  licr  sex  protected  Iier  from  retaliation.  The  bloody  contest 
l:ist(Hl  for  over  an  hour,  by  wliicli  time  they  Avere  all  pretty  ^\c]l 
exliausted,  but  not  one  was  disposed  to  yield.  No  one  was  the 
loncpicror  in  the  end  ;  each  had  received  about  ;in  equal  sluire  of  bites 
<;n  the  neck  and  kicks  ou  the  trunk,  and  they  were  all  driven  off 
h]  ceding. 

When  the  feast  was  over  I  returned  to  Marayo,  and  followed  the 
lii<ili  road  in  a  carromata  as  far  as  l^ilo  Pandan,  where  I  found  a 
j)nihu  to  take  me  over  to  Guimarnis  Island.  Tlie  wind  freshened  u}) 
as  soon  as  we  started.  We  scud  along  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  the  prahu, 
(hi veil  over  to  the  leeward,  was  sliipping  sea.  I  thought  every 
moment  wo  should  be  capsized.  Nicomedis  stood  on  the  extremity 
()\  the  outrigger  on  the  Aveather  side  to  iielp  counterl>alance  her.  1 
iiiiist  confess  I  felt  most  uucomfortabk^  seeing  that  these  Avatcrs  teem 
\\'\{\\  sharks.  Knowing  the  prahu  would  not  sink,  I  had,  on  starting 
Mrnpjicd  my  bags  and  saddle  to  a  cross-bar.  The  wind  increased,  and 
lo  save  us,  the  native  pilot  had  to  run  belbre  it.  When  he  attempted 
!i>  head  the  craft  in  the  direction  of  our  course,  a  sudden  gust  cauglit 
us  and  we  turned  over  on  one  side  Avithin  about  three  hundred  yards  of 
ilie  shore. 

The  pilot  got  clear,  and  kept  himself  afloat  Avhilst  he  disentangled 
•in-  rigging  aiul  hauled  in  the  sail  dri])ping  Avith  Avatcr.  I  hung  on  to 
'!"'  piahu,  and  Nicomedis,  Avho  luid  jnmped  into  tlie  sea  at  the  critical 
''H)nK3nt,  did  the  same.  A  ])addle  Avhich  was  on  board  had  floated 
■iv^ay.  so  the  pilot  SAvam  out  to  pick  it  u|)  and  returned  Avith  it.  W^e 
^\<  le  ((uitc  safe.  The  outrigger  on  the  leeside  had  given  Avay,  but  the 
"'^>^'!"  stood  erect  in  the  air,  and  as  I  sat  on  the  hulk,  it  served  me  to 
^'"P  uiy  Ijalance,  whilst  Nicomedis  and  the  pilot  })addled  sloAvly  to 
More.  ^ly  luggage  Avas  not  lost,  but  it  was  Avet  tlirough.  1  hired  a 
1"''}'  Jind  native  saddle — the  sole  means  at  hand — to  reach  the  other 
■'''  of  the  island.  I  carried  the  l)ags,  and  Nicomedis  walked  Avith  my 
I'liUe,  which  Avas  soaked.  It  Avas  about  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
*Vi"*^itc  coast — to  a  place  called  Nagaba,  Avhere  I  lighted  upon  a 
''''•'.  and  was  not  displeased  to  find  myself  again,  in  half-an-hour.  in 
""  -ccond  port  of  the  Philippines — Yloilo,  Avhich  impressed  me  so 
"-'•ivoiu'ably  on  my  first  arrival. 
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Space  will  not  permit  me  to  detail,  as  in  the  two  preceding  chapter^ 
ray  further  travels  and  exploring  expeditions  through  the  Philippines, 
extending,  as  they  do,  over  a  period  of  years,  but  I  think  the  followiiii: 
hints  on  Travelling,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  twenty-two  convcnien! 
journeys,  may  be  useful  to  the  tourist  reader. 

The  best  season  for  travelling  is  from,  say  the  1st  of  December  lo 
the  31st  of  May.  The  means  of  travelling  noted  in  the  journeys  arc 
for  this  (dry)  season.  If  one  travelled  in  the  w^et  season  he  should  1h 
prepared  to  use  his  saddle  in  some  eases  where  other  means  ni*' 
mentioned,  as  the  roads  are,  almost  invariably,  l)ad  in  the  middle  <»! 
the  year.  From  nearly  every  place  there  are  excursions  to  he  nuul' 
in  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  but  the  facilities  for  doing  so  iniic'i 
<lepend  upon  the  good-nature  of  the  native  and  other  residenls  ^vili' 
whom  one  may  happen  to  strike  acquaintance.  Except  in  Yloilo,  Cc'" 
and  Bacdlod  (Visayas),  and  in  Santa  Crnz,  Lingayen  and  \'ig;i'' 
(Luzon),  and  Zamboanga  (Mindanao),  the  traveller  has  to  dcpon'l 
absolutely  on  the  gratuitous  hospitality  of  the  inhal)itants,  or  his  owi 
baggage.  Some  good  trips  are  made  by  simply  visiting  the  plautalion^ 
(hemp,  coffee.^  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  according  to  the  locality),  witln^' 
lialf-an-hour's  ride  from  the  towns. 

The  Luzon  natives  are  generally  affable  and  hospitabk'.  L'^ 
Negros  and  Yloilo  province  natives  are  less  courteous,  but  tiier* 
are  many  li])eral  entertainers  among  the  vSpaniards  and  Tag:il<'r^ 
established  there.     The  Cebii  natives  are  docile  and  obliging. 

It  is  well  always  to  take  a  few  small  tins  of  provisions  iu  ^"'^^' '' 
need,  and,  when  good  bread  happens  to  be  found  in  a  town,  provi'l' 
one's  self  with   it  on  leaving,  for  iu    the   next    place    it   may  not  l'^ 
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procurable.  In  my  time  the  best  bread  in  the  Colony  (not  excepting 
iMiuiila)  WHS  that  made  at  Lipa  (Batangas). 

Carry  the  least  luggage  possible.  An  aneroid  and  thermometer 
may  not  l)e  required  by  the  tourist,  but  a  compass  is  always  useful. 
Wear  a  towel  round  the  neck,  like  a  scarf,  whilst  on  pony-back  or 
vralking  in  tlie  hottest  sun.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  servant  ;  Ilocos 
boys  are  the  best — Visaya  boys  are  the  worst. 

Make  Manila,  Yloilo  or  Cebu  one's  centre,  and  on  journeys 
extending  over  a  week  from  the  centre,  carry  half-a-dozen  doses  of 
Howard's  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  small  bottle  of  J.  CoUis  Browne's 
rhlorodyne,  a  few  doses  of  Eno's  fruit  salt,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  tin- 
opener,  a  corkscrew,  a  conplc  of  yards  of  cord  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
dinmctcr,  and  a  revolver.  A  substitute  for  boot-blacking  is  found 
everywhere — the  soot  from  the  bottom  of  a  frying-pan  (crtrajaj/)  ruhhcd 
over  the  boots  with  a  ])iece  of  baiuina  skin  gives  a  good  polish.  To 
arrest  (liarrha\a — masticate  the  i)eeling  of  green  unripe  guava  fruit  and 
svrullow  the  juice  only.  If  one  is  going  a  journey  like  No.  7  (rir/e 
Itinerary)  he  should  take  a  light  rug  small  enough  to  roll  up  and  \h) 
i'oi-rablc  on  the  saddle,  for  the  nights  on  the  river,  and  possibly  in  the 
niountain.  When  the  greater  ])art  of  the  journey  is  ]>y  pony  travelling, 
-ot  all  the  luggjige  (except  saddle  and  rug)  into  leather  saddle-bags,  as 
'I  portmanteau  cannot  bo  taken  pony-back  without  damaging  it. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  Far  East  l)efore,  I  would  sav — 
^^"ii't  get  your  special  outfit  of  wearing  apparel  in  Europe  (a,s  it  will 
i''Ol)al)ly  be  just  all  wrong),  but  in  the  East,  whei'o  the  correct  articles 
<'''ti  be  purchased  on  the  spot.  A  light  saddle  and  saddle  bugs  (two 
i'^^irs  14"  X  12"  X  o")  should,  hovrever,  be  l)rought  fi'om  Eru'ope. 

V  nder  the  S])anisli  rcfj'nnr^  it  was  the  custom  on  arriving  at  a 
<^>^vn  or  vilhige  without  knovving  any  one  there,  or  Avithout  letters  of 
=  'i<!'oduction,  to  alight  (by  right)  at  the  Town  Hall.  Each  Town 
^hill  liad,  or  should  luive,  a  tariil' of  the  means  of  travelling^  which  it 
\-'as  o]>lig;vtory  to  supply  on  payment.  Each  township  was  composed 
*■'  so  many  cabczer'ms  or  groups  of  tax-payers,  and  each  cdbczcria 
r"'ovided  one  candrUIcro  for  the  service  of  the  Town  Hall,  so  that  the 

''ornicrU'  it  was  also  tlic  obliiration  oC  llie  'Tribi/nril  ollicials  to  sup})ly  a 
''^^'eller  witli  ccrta.iii  pi-ovisioiis  ori  paj'iner.t.  This  ol)]ig-atioii  (exce[)f  as  re^^'arded 
;'''*>!'^  and  military  otricers)  was  abolished  Ijy  a  decree  of  Governor-General 
^^eyler  dated  17th  October,  1888,  to  come  into  0})eratioii  on  ilie  1st  January,  1831). 
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supply  of  baggage-carriers,  guides,  etc.  wliicli  one  needed  could  not  iic 
refused  on  payment.  How  these  matters  will  l)e  regulated  Avlien  a 
recognized  government  is  again  esrablislied  tliroughout  the  ishiiids 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Trihvnal  (ix.  Town  Hall)  was  the  ofiice  (if 
the  Municipal  Council.  All  town  affairs  were  transacted  there.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  sort  of  casual  ward  for  wayfarers  of  all  clas?(>s 
where  one  could  pass  the  night  (perhaps  on  tlie  iloor  or  the  tahlc). 
For  the  traveller  it  corresponded,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  dak- 
hungalow  of  Uritish  India.  But  there  were  all  sorts  of  Trihinialc^. 
from  the  poverty-stricken  bungalow  to  the  furnished  well-luiUt  house. 

It  is  prudent  to  begin  a  long  riding  journey  early  in  the  morDiii;:. 
and,  when  starting  in  a  canoe,  see  that  all  the  men  are  sober. 
Familiarity  with  the  hired  natives  accompanying  sliould  be  avoided: 
they  are  likely  to  abuse  it,  and  are  more  accustomed  to  sternness. 

The  parish  priests,  as  a  rule,  jire  hospitable,  and  as  a  matter  ?)! 
courtesy  should  be  visited.  Since  the  abolition  of  passi)orts  for  ih: 
interior  (year  1884),  it  is  not  usual  for  travellers  to  visit  the  loc;:! 
authorities  witliout  previous  acquaintance  or  Avithout  introdueiioii. 
either  persomil  or  by  letter. 

In  some  out-of-the-way  villages,  where  an  European  is  rarely  seen, 
I  have  l)een  asked  if  I  was  a  Consul.  The  term  was  not  meant  in  it" 
diplomatic  or  international  sense  (of  which  they  knew  nothing),  1''!' 
simply — was  I  a  well-to-do  trader  ?  The  only  rich  merchants  in  Mani':i 
of  former  days  beiiig  members  of  the  ConsvJado  (vide  page  272)  tin 
term  ''  consul  "  has  by  tradition  ]}een  preserved  in  some  places. 

The  ^'Travelling  Time"  indicated  for  each  journey  is  approximate'} 
the  time  employed  on  the  route,  besides  the  convenient  sojourns.  T'l'^ 
calculation  is  only  intended  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  tourist  eon*' 
estimate  the  number  of  days  he  would  necessarily  be  away  from  v-'^ 
centre.  He  would  add  the  time  lie  chose  for  delays  in  excursion- 
shooting  parties,  social  pleasures,  etc. 

The  traveller  has  \qyj  little  to  fear  from  Brigands.  They  arc  n^'' 
highwaymen  who  waylay  one,  witliout  forethought,  on  the  road,  1"^' 
bandits  v»ho  take  several  days  to  scratch  their  heads  and  con^''' 
together  before  tliey  make  a  raid  on  some  particular  isolated  hou^c  oi 
homestead. 


ITINERA  RY. 
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ROUTE  No.  1. —Manila  Province. 
Travelling  time  8  dai/s. 


K  0  U  T  E. 


Means 

OP 

Travelling. 


Manila  to  Maricmina 


ifinina  to  San  ]\[atco  - 
Mateo  to  MontalbaTi 


F, 


talban  to  Novalichcs 
diehcs  to  S.  Francisco 
1  Monte. 
.  (iel  Monte  to  Manila 


Carriage  and  pair 


Carromata    - 


Poi 
Car 


ly  - 

roinat 


NOTES. 


Scenery.  Excellent  water  for 
bathing.  Pf  call  by.  Abundance 
of  jmre  milk.  The  old  name  of 
I^Iariquina  was  Jesus  de  la  Pena. 
It  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  vicar- 
age. 

Fine  scenery  up  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  Three  hours  up  tlie  rivei; 
there  is  good  deer-shooting. 
One  hour  from  the  village  is  the 
famous  grotto  '*  La  Cueva,"and 
the  pass  of  Marble  boulders, 
(xood  scenery,  riding  over  tlie 
highlands. 


IIOUTE  No.  2.-— MoRONG  District. 
Traj-cllincf  time  S  days. 


ROUTE. 


'^^'iiHato  Pasig 

';'^'S  <oCainta 
*'''i"b'i  to  Antipolo 


|;^^''P'>lo  to  lioRoboso 
'"^••I'oso  to  Moroug 

^lorongtoTaytay    - 

'''^3'biy  to  Cainta      - 
'"'''^^  to  Manila      ~ 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 

Sleaniei'on  week 
days. 

r'ari'omata  - 


]\>ny    - 


I 


Carromata  - 


Canoe  (J)anc(f) 


N  O  T  E  S. 


Up  the  ]*asig  river.    Time  1^  hour. 

Formerly  a  Jesuit  vicarage. 

The  Miraculous  Virgin  of  Antipolo 

(r/V/V  page   11)8).^    The  festival 

is  held  in  the  montli  of  May. 
Scenery.     Deer-shooting. 
Scenery.     Moi'ong  is  tlie  capital 

of  this  district. 
Via.    Cardona,     Binangonan    aud 

Angono. 

A'ery  pretty  and  enjoyable  trip 
starting  from  Cainta  at  6  a.m. 
or  4  p.m.  Time  2'^  to  3  hours. 
From  the  Club  at  Nagtajan  to 
Cainta  in  canoe  (against  cur- 
rent) time  3^  hours. 
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ROUTE  No,  3.— BuLACAH  Pbotince. 
Travelling  time  3  days. 


BOUTl. 


Manila  to  Tinajeros 

Tinajeros  to  Ubijan 
tJbijaa  to  Bulacan  - 
Bulacan  to  Quingua 
Quingua  to  Baliuag 
Baliuag  to  S.  Miguel  de 

Mayumo. 
S.  M.  de  Majumo  to  Sibul 


Meaks 

OF 
TBAVEIjLIHa. 


Carriage  and  pair 
Carromata  - 


NOTIS. 


Or  steamer  from  Manila  to  Bula- 
can on  week  days. 


Picturesque  road. 

Sugar  centre  of  local  importance. 

Great  rice  paddy  centre. 

Medicinal  Baths. 


EOIF'TE  No,  4. — -Pampanga,  Nueta  Ecija  ^  Bulacan  PEOrmcis. 
Travelling  time  4  days. 


Meaks 

EOUTl. 

OF 

NOTES. 

TBAVELLIKa, 

Manila  to  0uagua   - 

Steamer 

Time  about  6  hours. 

Ouagua  to  S.  Fernando   - 

Carromata  - 

ViB,  Bacolor,  the  capital  of  Pam- 
panga  Province. 

B.  Fernando  to  Arayat    - 

„         -        - 

00  to  the  swimming  bath  at  the 
foot  of  Ardyat  mountain  in  a 
carromata.  Walk  up  the  moun- 
tain. There  is  a  splendid  view 
of  the  whole  province  and  port 
of  Bulacan  and  Zamb41es  Pro- 
vinces from  the  summit.  Ascent 
and  descent  are  made  in  five 
hours.  Arrange  for  the  carro- 
mata to  return  from  Ar4yat 
town  to  the  bath  to  take  you 
back  to  town. 

Arayat  to  S.  Isidro  • 

n         » 

Capital  of  Neuva  Scija  Provmce. 
Wild  bufEalo  hunts  are  organized 
from  here. 

S,  Isidro  to  Cabiao  • 

-        - 

-.-— 

Cabiao  to  Oandava  - 

»f          ""        *" 

Great  rice  paddy  centre.  D^ck- 
shooting  on  the  Pinag  de  tan- 
dava  (the  Meres)  in  the  wet 
season. 

Candava  to  Oalumpit 

»»          •*        " 

Calumpitto  Bulacan 

}j          •         "" 

Bulacan  to  Manila  •       • 

Vide  Eoute  No.  3 

^__- 

ITINEKAIir. 
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.ROUTE   No.   o. — PAMPA.N(rV   Province,    Taulac   District    ani> 
Pangasinan  Province. 

Travelling  time  7  day s^  plus  delay  for  the  Steamer  in  Dagupaii. 


KOUTE. 


Manila  to  Giiagua    - 
Guagiia  to  Florida  Blanca 
I'lorida  Blanca  to  Poiac  - 
i'orac  to  Angeles 
AiigH^les  to  Mabah'icat 
Mabaliicat  to  Tarlac 

T;irlac  to    S.    Miguel    dc 

Cam  ill  ug. 
S.    Miguel    dc    Camiling 

to  Bay ain bang. 
I'ayambang  to  Malasi(|ui 

Malasiqui  to  S.  C^irlos 

S.  Carlos  to  Lingaycn 

f^iiu^ayen  to  Dagupan 
l-:'..!'u[»an  to  Manila 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


Steamer 
(yarromata  - 


N  O  T  E  S. 


Steamer 


-  I  Time  about  G  hours. 

-  ;  Flat  cultivated  land. 

"     \         31  ',9  ?» 

-  I   In  dialect  it  is  called  CuUac. 

-  ;  (*aj)ital  of  Tarlac  District. 

r|   \^uy  sandy  soil.     li.ard  work  [i)j' 
( :       the  ponies. 


j  Ca[)ital  of  Pangasinan  ri'oviuce— - 

i       a  neat  town. 

I  A  very  dreary  uninteresting  p]a(M\ 

Distance  by   steamer  21(5    miles. 
Time  by  steamer  say  27  hour,-.. 


KOUTE  No.  6. — Pangasinan  and  Zambales  Provinces. 
Travelling  time  G  days,  pi  as  waiting  for  Steamer  at  Sfibig, 


BO  UTK. 

^^anila  to  Lingayen 

■'-'-lycu  to  Alaminos 

-^'^^niinos  to  Dasol 

'^^^''MoSubig 

f"llow  the  coast  S. 

^''^''^^  to  Manila       . 


jNIeans 

OF 

Tkavelltng. 


As  per  Route  No.  5 
Carromata  « 
Pony   -        -        - 
Ponies  - 

IMail  steamer 


N  0  T  K  S. 


]ld  Sual.    Alaminos'  in  Zambale^t 

Province. 
Via  Alos  and  Balincaguin. 

!  Iba  is  the  capital   of    Zanibale-i 
Province. 

Inquire  in  Manila  before  starting 
the  approximate  date  the  mail 
steamer  will  call  at  Siibig. 


'  There  is  a  village  called  Alaminos  in  Bautagas  Province, 
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EOUTE  No.  7. — Gkand  Nortiiekk  Touk. 
Ti^avclUng  time  21  daf/s. 


ROUTE. 


Means. 

OF 

Travelling. 


N  0  T  E  S. 


'?ilanila  to  Siibig 

Subig  to  S.  Eornando  do  1 
la  Union.  J 

S.  Fernando  de  la  Union  \ 
io  Vigan.  / 

Vigan  to  Curriniao  - 

Oarriraao  to  Aparri 

Aparri  to  Tiiguegarao 
(^I*c/s%^'l/if/  hji  Lnl-lo. 
(hfifarnn,  JLi.sip'nt  and 
uijnuloH'f), 


Tagu(\grarao  to  Y lagan 
(^Vid  TamaiLui'i?). 
Y lagan  to  Canayan 

Canayan  to  Carig    - 

Cavig  to  Bagabag     - 

]>agabag  to  Bayombong  - 

Bayombong  to  Aritao 
Ocer  the  Car  ah  alio  Si/r  \ 
Mount  a  hi.  j 


Aritao  to  Carranglan 

(Airranglati      to      Panta- 

'    l).ingaTi. 

]\irilabangan  to  Canvita- 

tay. 
(Janvitatay  to  Bongabon  - 
B)Ongabon  to  Cabanal  nan 
Cabanatuaii  to  S.  Isidro  - 

S.  Isidro  to  S.  Miguel  del 
iriayunio.  _j 

8,  Migael  do  Maynmo  to  I 
Quingna.  / 

Qningua  to  l>nlacan 

Bulacan  to  Manila  - 


i  Mail  steamer 


Barangayan 


Pony 


PoTi  y 


Carrornata    - 


Subig  is  in  Zambales  Province. 

S.  I'Yn-nando  is  in  La  Union  Prov. 

Vigan  is  in  Uocos  Snr  Province. 

Cnrrimao  is  in  Tlocos  Norte  Prov. 

A[)arri  is  in  Cagayan  Province. 

I  Jiaraganyan  is  a  wide  river-boat, 
the  sides  being  extended  or! 
witli  banil)oos,  and  a  very  com- 
fortable cabin  for  two  persoih 
is  lixed  on  this.  Tngucganin 
is  the  capital  of  Cagayrui 
J'rovince. 
Yliigaii  is  the  capital  of  T^a  Isabel:'. 
Pi'ovince. 


Bagabag    is    in    Nueva    Vi/cay:» 

Province. 
Bayombong    is    the     capital    o! 

Nncva  Yizcaya  Provhice. 

Start  from  Aritao  by  4  a.m.  or  y^^^: 
may  have  to  pass  the  night  in  tii'^ 
nioimtain  in  the  cogon  gra^s 
The  journey  is  very  ])icturesqn '. 
Fine  vie^vs  for  sketching. 


Vide  Koiitc  No. 


S.  Isidro  is  the  capital  of  Nucvn 
ICcija  Province. 


ITINERA  Rr. 
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ROlfrE  No.  8, — AhnxY,   Camakiviis  8uk,  Tayabas  Provinces 

AM>    I^AGUXA    i>i::    BXY. 

Trarcllhig  time  14  daj/s. 


110  UT  \:. 


Mr.nila  to  lUitangas 
r>:iiaT);4-as  to  Calapaii 
^'alapan  to  Boac 
ISoac  to  Lagiiinianof^ 
f.ii'j^uiinanoc  to  Pasacao 
Tasacao  to  Dousol    - 
Honsol  to  Sorsogon  - 
c^orsogon  to  Lcgaspi 
L(  fzaspi  to  Albay     - 
A! bay  to  Malinao     - 
Maliuao  to  Tibi 


OF 

Travelling 


N  O  T  E  S. 


[ail  bt earner 


-  !  (*aiToinata 


ril)i  to  Malinao 

Malii\ao  to  Daraga  (Cag- 

saua). 
(■araira  to  Ligao 


i'i.UTio  to  Bat 6  «        .         . 

V>Q\o    to    Naga    (Xucva 

t';iccres). 

'^Lia  to  Pamplona  - 
^'''iMiploTia  to  Tasacao 
''-'i-^acao  to  Laguimanoc   - 


■■'^nimanocto  Pagbilao  - 
'l^bilao  to  Lilgbaiig 
-■■^1>aiigtoMajayjay       - 

''•^j''}"jay  to  Santa  Cruz  - 
■■'■■•^Cruz  to  Manila      - 


r  Canoe     (Ixnien^   ] 

lip  the  Vicol 
[  River.  J 

Canoe  (hanca')     - 
C  Pony  or  Sedan    1 
.    chair  with  four 
[         carriers.  J 

^lail  steamer 


Saibjig  craft  called 
"  pasaje." 

Pony    -         -  - 

r  vSedan         cliair  1 
with  eight 

[,        carriers.         J 
;    Pony  or  Sedan 
I         chair  with 
I    eight  carriers  to 
;    i^lagdalena  and 
i  thence  in 

j       C;irroniata  to 
\       Santa  Cruz. 
Steamer  every  wee 
day. 


Grand  view  from  Tiegas|)i^  Albay 
and  Daraga  (Cagyana)  of  the 
May  on  Volcano.  Try  to  be  in 
these  ])]aces  on  dark  nights  to  see 
the  boiling  lava  and  stream  of 
lire  issuing  from  the  crater  if  in 
eruption.  Visit  Triga,  and  thence 
go  up  to  a  mountain  ranchc. 


\lx:vc  arc  the  Geysers  of  Albay 
and  medicinal  hot  springs  of 
great  repute  in  the  Colony. 

Quaint  town.  Church  on  the  peak. 

See  the  little  cataract  on  the  way, 

20  minutes'  drive  out  of  Daraga 

on  the  left-hand  side. 
On  the  Jjake  Pato  shoi-e. 
Xueva  Caeeres  is  a  Cathedral  city 

—a  bisho]j*s  Sec  and  capital  of 

Camarines  Sur. 

The  mail  steamer  calls  here,  and 
will  touch  at  Taguimam:)c  going 
to  Manila. 

Tayabas  is  the  most  iiicturcsque 
pi-ovi]iee  i]i  Luzon  Iskiud,  but^ 
except  on  its  sea-coast,  fever  is 
eonnrion. 


Turn  of?  the  road  to  visit  the  Cas- 
cada  de  ]>ot6ean  on  the  way. 


i  In  the  L'agnna  Province. 
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ROUTE  No.  9.— B  ATA  AN  Province. 


Travelling  time  4  days^ 


ROUT  E. 


Manila  to  Ealai3<ifi  - 


Balancra  to  Oraui 
Oraiii  to  Mariila 


Means 

OP 

Travelling. 


Steamer  and  c^aiioe 


Carromata    - 
Canoe  and  steamer 


N  0  T  E  S. 


Take  the  Guagua  steamer  (twiie 
a  week).  Passengers  for  Balaiip.. 
get  ofi;  into  the  mail  caiioc 
(Jjanca-corrco),  which  meets  t!i' 
steamer  in  the  bay.  One  day's 
excursion  from  Balanga  up  lo 
the  mountain  "Keal"  of  the 
Jietaa  tribes. 

Via  Abucaj,  Mabatan  and  Samai. 

Tlie  mail  canoe  {hanca-corrro) 
goes  out  in  the  morning  tornce! 
tlie  Guagua-Manila  steauicr  on 
its  return  journey  and  tab^ 
passengers  aboard. 


ROUTE  No.  10.— Bataan  Province. 


Travelling  time  SO  hours. 


'\l  O  U  T  E. 


Manila  to  ^lariveles,, 


Marivrles  to  Manila.. 


Means 

OP 

Travelling. 


Steam  launch  for 

tlie  occasion 

I        \  hours  to 

]\Iarivelcs. 


•[ 


NOTE  S. 


Take  provisions  ;  tlierc  is  noti:-' 
to  be  bought  at  ]\L'iriveIcs.  '; 
up  the  mountain  to  sec  ']' 
Act  as  or  Xegrifos  with  a  gii'"- 
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;^[ARlVELES. — There  is  much  historical  interest  attached  to  this 
|)hi('e.  It  was  the  chief  port  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Marivelcs  under 
the  old  territorial  division  Avliicli  comprised  the  ishmd  now  called 
Corregidor. 

The  first  Spanish  missionary  wlio  attempted  to  domesticate  the 
iKitivcs  of  the  Mariveles  coast  was  stoned  hy  them  and  died  in  Manihi 
ill  conseqncnce.  An  insnhordinate  Archhishop  is  said  to  have  hcen 
hauislied  to  Mariveles.  Through  the  channel  between  this  point  and 
the  island — Boca  Chiea — came  swarms  of  Asiatic  trading  junks  every 
spring  for  over  two  centuries.  Forming  the  extreme  point  of  Manila 
W'Ay,  here  was  naturally  the  watchguard  for  the  safety  of  the  capitaL 
It  was  the  point  whence  could  be  descried  the  movements  of  foreign 
<  iiemies — Dutch,  British,  Mahometan,  Chinese,  etc.  ;  it  was  the  Inst 
lefiige  for  ships  about  to  venture  from  the  islands  to  foreign  pa,rts. 
Vet,  with  all  these  antecedents,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
primitive  villages  of  the  Colony,  From  its  aspect  one  could  almost 
imngine  it  to  be  at  the  furtliermost  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Its 
inicicnt  name  was  Camay a^  and  how  it  came  to  be  called  Mariveles  is 
jccoiuited  for  in  the  following  interesting  legend  : — About  tlio 
iH'gimnng  of  the  l7th  century  one  of  the  Mexican  galleons  brought  to 
Miiuila  a  family  named  Velez,  amongst  whom  w^as  a  daughter  called 
Maria.  When  she  was  seventeen  yeai's  of  age  tliis  girl  took  the  veil 
'!'  Santa  Clara  Convent,  and  there  responded  to  the  attentions  of  a 
I'linu'iscan  monk,  Vvdio  fell  so  desperately  in  love  Avith  her,  that  they 
*''U'nnined  to  elope  to  Camaya  and  wait  there  for  the  galleon  wldrh 
"■"'^  to  leave  for  Mexico  in  the  following  eJuly.  The  girl,  disguised  in 
''  "H)nk's  habit,  fled  from  her  convent,  and  the  lovers  arrived  safely  in 
''liiaya  in  a  hired  canoe,  tired  out  after  the  sea  passage  in  a  scorching 
^'"!«  Tlie  next  day  they  went  out  to  meet  the  galleon  which,  however, 
'-i<l  <lelayed  her  sailing. 

In  the  meantime  the  elo])ement  had  caused  great  scandal  in  Manila. 
'^  P''oclaniation  was  ])ublished  l)y  the  town-crier  calling  upon  the 
'''iMhitants  to  give  up  the  cul[)rits,  under  severe  penalties  for  dis- 
'"*''*iien(^e.  Nothing  resulted,  until  tlie  mjitter  oozed  out  through 
'  ^liitive  who  was  aware  of  their  departure.  Then  an  alderman  of  the 
'  ^^■  ^et  ont  in  pursuit  of  the  amorous  fugitives  in  a  prahu,  accompanied 
"}  ii  notary  and  a  dozen  arquebusicrs. 
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After  searchiug  in  vain  all  over  tlie  Island  of  Corregidor,  they 
went  to  Camaya  and  there  found  the  young*  lady,  Maria,  on  the  beach 
in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  with  her  dress  torn  to  shreds,  and  by  her 
side  was  the  holy  Friar,  wearied  and  bleeding  from  the  wounds  lie  liad 
received  whilst  lighting  with  the  savage  natives  who  disputed  his 
possession  of  the  fair  maiden. 

A  canoe  was  found  there  in  which  the  Triar  was  conveyed  to 
Manila  in  custody,  Avhilst  the  girl  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  aldornuui 
in  the  prahu.  From  Manila  the  sinful  |)riest  was  sent  to  teach  reliij^iou 
and  morality  to  the  Visaya  tribes  ;  the  romantic  nun  was  sent  back  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  suffer  perpetual  reclusion  in  a  convent. 

From  these  events,  it  is  said,  arose  the  names  of  Corrcgldor 
(Alderman)  island,  which  lies  between  the  rocks  known  as  Frail,' 
(Friar)  and  Monja  (Nun),  Avhilst  the  lovers'  refuge  thenceforth  took  the 
name  of  3Iarivelcs  (Maria  Yelez). 

About  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  cliurch  of  Mariveles  there 
is  a  pool  of  constantly  bubbling  water — a  bot  spring — wherein  tlic 
natives  believed  that  the  centaur  of  the  forest  dwelt.  The  excursion 
up  to  the  nearest  Negrito  ranche  is  an  easy  two  hours'  walk. 

There  is  nothing  notable  to  be  seen  in  tlie  village  of  Mariveles,  wluVli 
is  very  poor,  and  the  European  wanderer  cannot  count  on  procuiiiiL' 
anything  hero  in  the  way  of  provisions,  or  means  of  travelling  to  ^o 
(no]-th)  up  the  coast.  On  that  route,  the  first  flourishing  town  one  rcaclu  - 
is  Orion,  where  a  number  of  well-to-do  planters  reside. 

Ships  arriving  from  foreign  or  Philippine  infected  ports  were 
quarantined  olF  Mariveles,  under  Spanish  regulations.  During  the 
great  cholera  epidemic  of  1882  a  Lazaretto  was  established  here. 
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PANAY  ISLAND. 


ROUTE  No.  11.— Yloilo  Province. 
Travelling  time  6  days. 


K  0  U  T  E. 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


NOTES. 


3I[inila  to  Yloilo 
Yloilo  to  Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Bdrbarato  Cabatuan 
Cabatuan  to  Janiuay 
■iauiuay  to  Maasim  - 
Maasim  to  Alimodian 
Aliniodian  to  Tigbauang  - 
n.:l)aiiaiig  to  Yloilo  - 


Steamer 

. 

Direct  voyage  about  36  hours. 

Carriage  and 

pair 

ViCi  Jaro. 

Carromata   - 

- 

>5 

- 

Sec  the  cemetery. 

Pony 

- 

Vid  Leon.     Good  views. 

5> 

- 

Good  views. 

Carromata   - 

- 

ROUTE  No.  12.— Yloilo  Province. 
Travelling  time  S  hours. 


II  0  U  T  E. 

'-'''o  to  Jaro  - 
'OtoMolo  - 
'^^  to  Yloilo 


Means 

OF 
TRAVELLING. 


Carriage  and 
pair. 


N  0  T  E  S. 


Jaro  is  a  Cathedral  city  and 
bishop's  See.  In  Jaro  and  Molo 
the  richest  native  and  Chinese 
half-breed  families  reside — also 
the  principal  Yloilo  "middle- 
men." 


I  I 
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Route  No.  13. — Yloilo,  Antique  and  Capus  Provinces. 
Travelling  time  14  days^  plus  delay  loaiting  for  steamer  in  Cdpi 


Means 

E  0  U  T  E. 

OF 

Travelling. 

N  0  T  E  S. 

Yli^ilo  to  Miagao 

Carriage  and  pair 

Via      Otong,'      Tigbauang    aiK 

GuimbaL 

Miagao  to  S.  Joaquin 

- 

Omnibus 
(  Sedan  eliair  wit! 

0 

(or:'}'  the  mountain) 

~ 

\        8  carriers. 

/ 

S.  J()a(iuin  to  Antique 

- 

— 

Via  Guinta.     Fine  seeuery. 

Antique     to    S.     Jose 
iUionavista   - 

(Ic 

I Pony  - 

- 

A  very  pretty  town  and  bay 
S.  Jose    de  Bueuavista  is    tli. 

capital   of   Antique     Province 

Excursions  to  Egafia,  Sibaloin 

Han  Bemigio  and  P)0nt(>l. 

8.  .lose  de  P>uenavista 

to 

)  Carromata      or 

1 

Via    San    Pedro.      Wear  saiulal 

/       omnii)us. 

/ 

Patn6ii;^-on    - 

~ 

(aljxirtagan^   instead    of  boct 

from  here  to  Barbaza  fur  hn-i\ 

iug  the  several  small  streams. 

Patnougon  to  P>ugason 

Pony    - 

In  the  habits  of  the  Bug;is<)! 
natives  there  are  still  traces  n 
the  old  Moslem  dominion. 

JUigasou  to  P)arbaza 

- 

55             ~                 " 

- 

ViCi  Guisijan. 

P>arbaza  to  Tibiao     - 

- 

,,             - 

- 

Tibiao  to  Culasi 

- 

Pony  or  carromata 

Excursion  to  Marilisan  Islaii*!  t 

see  the  gypsum  deposits. 

Culasi  to  l^indan 

Pony   - 

Get  good  ponies  in  Culasi  for  thi 
run;  the  distance  is  six  IcaL^uf 
(say  21  nnles). 

I?an(lan  to  lV)ajai 

- 

— 

This  is  Capis  Province. 

l])ajai  to  Taugalan  - 

- 

Pony   - 

- 

Tangalan  to  Numancia 

- 

J,       - 

- 

Nunianeia  to  Calibo 

- 

?>       ~ 

- 

Hire  a  canoe.  Pretty  scenery  ir, 
tlie  swami)  creeks  {^iiuing hires) 

C'alibo  to  Lezo 

- 

1    Carromata  or 

1 

IjOzo  to  Pariga 

- 

/       omnibus. 

J 

Bauga  to  Yuisan 

- 

iy 

Yuisan  to  Capis 

- 

■)■) 

Capital  of  Capis  Province. 

Oa[)is  to  Panay 

- 

,, 

Pan  ay  to  Pilar 

( 

"1 

\_         or  pony 

j 

l*ilar  to  t'apis  - 

- 

" 

Ilireacai^o-.  Pretty  scenery  i^l 
the  swani[)  creeks  (jnaiuihr''-'- 

Capis  to  Yloilo 

' 

Mail       or       l(>e 
steamer. 

a 

>  Otoxg  ill  olden  times  was  a  place  of  importance  wIicmi  tlie  galleons  put  in  tliereon  their  w;;; 
and  from  Mexico  to  avoid  the  strong  currents  of  tlie  San  JJeriuuliuo  Straits. 

Under  the  old  territorial  division,  the  Jurisdiction  of  Otong  comprised  all  Panay  Tslaml  ff ''''■''","' 
strip  of  land  all  alorig  the  N.  coast — formerly  I'anay  Province,  now  called  Capis)  and  a  1"^'''\  ',., 
and  there  on  the  almost  unexplored  Negros  coast.  CJalleons  were  sometimes  built  at  ^^ton.i:  "^■';'  ; 
was,  on  scvei'ul  occaBious,  attacked  by  tiie  Dutch.  Yloilo,  at  that  time,  was  an  insiguificant  n^J-'-' 
villa-e. 
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Route  No.  14. — Yloilo  Pkovixce. 
Travelling  time  3  days. 


ROUTE. 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


Yloilu  to  Dumangas  - 

Dumungas  to  Banotac 

I'arrotac  to  Dingle  - 

Dingle  to  Dueiias 

Dnenas  to  l*assi 

(returning  same  way  and  by  same  means). 
I'assi  to  Yloilo 


NOTES. 


This  is  the  least  interesting 
journey.  Very  little  gooii 
scenery.  All  tlie  road  is  good 
for  veliicle  in  the  dry  season, 
bnt  past  r>firr6tae  a  stranger 
could  with  ditliculty  hire  one. 
Take  a  good  tn^ting  pony 
from  Yloilo  for  the  whole  trip. 


EouTE  No.  15. — CoNCEFCiox  District. 
l^ravelling  time  4  days^  jdiis  delay  ivaiting  for  steamer  or  schooner. 


KOUTE. 

"^''"ilo  to  Ajuy- 
•^j'lv  to  Concepcion- 
*  "'icepcion  to  Sara  - 
-^^mtoAjuy     - 
^i^^y  to  Yloilo 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


r  Cargo  schooner  "1 
I  {lore ltd)  or  local  I 
L         steamer         J 


Pony 


Schooner  or  local 
steamer. 


NOT  E  S. 


Time  in  steamer  about  7  hours 
Or  borrow  a  planter's  vehicle. 


[Good  scenery.     High  mountain 
peaks. 
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NEGROS  ISLAND. 

(Fif?^  Chapter  XXIV.) 


Route  No.  16. — Yloilo. 

Travelling  time  9  days^  plus  delay  laaiting  for  steamer  or  schooner 
in  Hug  or  return  to  Ginigardn  and  waiting  there. 


EOUTE. 


Means 

OP 

Travelling. 


Yloilo  to  Silay 
Silay  to  Talisay 
Talisay  to  Bac61od  - 
Bacolod  to  Bago 

Bago  to  Yalladolid  - 

Valladolid     to      Marayo^ 
(Fontevedray       -        -J 

Marayo  to  Ginigardn 
Ginigardn  to  Jimamaylan 
Jimamaylan  to  Hug 
Hug  to Inayauan 
Inaya^an  to  Hug 
Hug  to  Yloilo  - 


Steamer   3    or    4 
times  a  week. 

Carromata  - 


Carromata 
omnibus. 


Bony   - 


Omnibus 


Pony 


Pony,  or  better  in 
a  canoe  (bar at o^. 


Cargo  sciiooner  or 
possibly  a  local 
steamer  or  else 
return  to  Gini- 
garan  and  em- 
bark there  for 
Yloilo. 


NOTES. 


Visit  the  Mataban  Estate  en  route. 
Via  Sumag. 


Via  S.l Enrique.      Make  a  trii)  to 
La  Carlota. 


Via  Suay.   Near  Hug  is  the  shrine 
of  a  miraculous  saint. 

There  is  a  fine  view  oi;  the  rugged 
coast  from  a  hilus  or  huroUh 


The  journey  may  be  extended  hy 
an  expedition  uj)  the  Caiilaiinii 
mountainXvolcano).  Start  i'r"^ii 
Ginigaran.  Go  a  certain  dis- 
tance on  pony-back — tlic  re- 
mainder on  foot.  Carry  a  nJg» 
provisions  for  3  days,  a  fe^v 
doses  of  quinine,  and  take  i 
natives  who  know  the  passes. 
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GUIM ARRAS  and  NEGROS  ISLANDS. 

(Fi^^  Chapter  XXI Y.) 


ROUTE  No.  17.--YL0IL0. 

Travelling  time  6  days^  plus  delay  waiting  for  steamer  or  schooner 
in  Cadiz  Nuevo  on  the  return. 


110  UTE. 

Means 

OF 

Travelling. 

NOTES. 

Yloilo  to  Nagaba 
(across  Guimarras 
Contra  casta') 

to 

the 

Canoe  {ha  rot o} 

Pony      -        -        -         - 

To  Cabano. 

'Nagal)a  to  Vallaclol 

. 

Canoe  (haroto) 

Valladolid  to  Bago 

- 

- 

Carromata     -        -        - 

Bapro  to  Bacolod 

- 

- 

Carromata  or  omnibus  - 

Bacolod  to  Talisay 

- 

. 

Carromata     -        -        - 

Tali  say  to  Silay 

- 

- 

5>                               -                  -                  - 

Silay  to  Sardvia 

- 

- 

J>                              -                  -                  - 



Saravia  to  Victoria 

- 

- 

Carromata  or  pony 

Victoria  to  CMiz  Nuevo 

- 

Canoe  {haroto) 

Cadiz  iSTuevo  to  Yloilo 

- 

Schooner  or  steamer 

GuTMARKAS  Island. — Due  to  its  bad  soil  it  is  little  cultivated. 
Oti  the  W.  coast  there  are  some  lime-kilus — limestoue  and  fuel  being 
«i^»uiidant.  The  island  appears  to  be  of  coral  and  limestone  formation, 
and  there  are  immense  fathomless  caves  in  it.  In  some  of  these  caves 
e{lih](3  birds'  nests  have  been  seen.  Around  Mabalas,  towards  the 
^.^^ .  point,  there  is  an  extensive  and  productive  cocoa-nut  and  sugar 
plantation  and  a  few  small  semi-independent  homesteads,  practically  all 
'^nder  one  owner.  In  the  central  valley  there  is,  moreover,  one  small 
independent  planter.  Guimarras  timber  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 
J^^nj  coast  is  steep,  thickly  wooded  and  pretty.  Large  sailing  ships, 
(OMiiiio-  to  load  produce,  anchor  in  the  channel  between  Guimarras  and 
Yloilo.  The  current  here  is  very  strong.  A  pleasant  excursion  can  be 
^^^(1(3  from  Y'loilo  to  the  picturesque  villages  of  vSalag,  Buena  Vista, 
^^nusau  and  Nagaba,  all  situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Yloilo. 
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CEBU  ISLAND. 


ROUTE  No.  18.— Manila. 
About  48  hotirs^  direct  voyage. 


II  0  U  T  E. 


Manila  to  Cebu 

Cebu  to  i\Iaiiila 

Manila  to  Romblon 

Eomblou  to  Oapis    - 

CApis  to  Yloiio 
Yloilo  to  Dapitan     - 

Dapitan  to  Dumagiietc    - 

Dumaraete  to  Cebu 


Means 

OP 
TRAVELLINa. 


Steamer 


;    Mail  steamer 


NOTES. 


Steamers  from  Yloilo  to  Cebu  riiii 
fre(iiieDtly.  Direct  vovape 
Yloilo  to  Cebu  by  steamer  say 
18  hours. 


About  a  6  (lays'  voyage, 
Dapitan  is  in  Mindanao  Island. 

Dumai^ucte  is  in  Ne.j^ros  Island. 


Cet.u  is  a  port  open  to  foreign  trade  with  a  Custom  Hohh 
established.  For  the  commerciaJ  statistics,  vide  page  294.  It  is  -'il-  > 
a  Cathedral  eity,  a  bishop's  See,  and  of  great  historical  interest  (>/^/' 
Chap.  II.).  The  population  of  Cebu  city  in  1896  was  10,972,  jt<rai'i-^ 
9,629  in  1888.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  in  1896  nuuibeifl 
595,726  against  518,032  in  1888  and  417,513  in  1876. 
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The  channel  for  vessels  is  marked  by  buoys,  and  there  are  two 
lighthouses  at  the  N.  and  two  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  port,  Cebu 
liarbour,  and  the  city  itself,  which  was  well  built,  had  a  pleasant  aspect 
lip  to  the  year  1897,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  warship 
l)()7i  Juan  de  Austria  to  drive  out  the  rebels.  The  environs  are 
pretty,  with  Magtan  Island  (on  which  Maghallanes  was  killed)  in 
front  and  a  range  of  hills  in  the  background.  There  are  excellent 
roads  for  riding  and  driving  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  ch'mate 
is  very  healthy  for  Europeans — the  low  ranges  of  mountains  running 
N.S.  of  the  island  are  sparsely  wooded,  some  being  quite  bare  of  trees, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  dry.  The  cactus  is  very  conunon 
all  over  the  island,  and  miles  of  it  are  seen  growing  in  the  hedges. 
About  an  hour-and-a-half's  drive  from  Cebu  city  there  is  the  litthitown 
of  Naga,  the  environs  of  whicli  are  extremely  pretty.  From  the  top  of 
Ahikdoc  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  there  is  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Pandan  Valley. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  the  most  sociable  of  the  Visaya 
population,  but  unfortunately  some  have  a  taste  for  strong  drink. 

In  the  city  there  is  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
Chapels  of  the  Paid  Fathers  and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Santo  Nino — the  "  Holy  Child  of  Cebu."  The  historical  importance 
attributed  to  this  image  rendered  it  interesting  to  the  traveller,  and  it 
'''»iikl  be  seen  witli  permission  of  the  prior  of  the  Augustine  Convent 
U'idc  page  196).  About  the  year  1876  the  elesuit  church  had  become 
tlie  most  popular  place  of  worship  and  Avas  tlie  most  frequented  by  tlie 
p'lblic  ;  it  was  therefore  destroyed  by  jealous  authority,  and  the  Jesuits 
^ince  then  had  only  a  cluipcl  of  their  own. 

^n  the  Ward  of  Pampango,  which  forms  an  a])rupt  point,  stands 
iho  Fuerte  de  San  Yidal — a  fortress  built  at  the  time  of  the  first 
"Spanish  settlement  to  comnuind  tlie  harbour.  In  the  main  thoroughfare 
"^  kutao  district  all  the  shops  are  Chinese,  except  two  or  three  ready- 
''^=>'h'  clothiers.  The  half-castes'  shops  were  chiefiy  grouped  in  the 
"  Parian  " — at  one  time  a  very  flourishing  quarter,  but  much  damaged 
^''I'ing  the  1897  bombardment. 

Pherc  are  two  large  Cemeteries  at  Ciuadalupe  and  Mal)olo.  In  1887 
*'  '^hooting  butts  was  estal)lished  at  the  end  of  the  Guadalupe  road,  and 
''*^'  annual  pony-races  take  place  in  January.     On  the  Mabolo  road 
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there  is  a  Leper  Hospital,  and  the  ruins  of  a  partly  well-built  juil 
which  was  never  completed. 

At  Christmas  time  one  sees  companies  of  infant  native  dancers, 
attired  in  gala  dress — the  "  Pastores  "  who,  at  an  hour's  notice,  engage 
to  display  their  juvenile  abilities  at  private  houses,  and  their  performance 
is  exceedingly  amusing. 

The  Press,  in  the  days  of  the  Spaniards,  was  poorly  represented  by 
a  little  news-sheet,  styled  the  "  Boletin  de  Cebu.'' 

There  is  a  little  colony  of  British  and  other  foreign  residents 
engaged  in  commerce  in  Cebu,  which  ranks  as  the  third  port  of  the 
Archipelago.  American,  British,  Italian  and  German  Vice-Consulates 
are  established  there.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Brigadier-Governor 
of  Yisayas,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  the  island  and  the  usual  local 
officials.     In  1886  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cebu  was  established. 

This  city,  which  was  the  capital  of  tlie  Colony  (from  1565  to  1571), 
had  a  Municipality  up  to  the  time  of  Governor-General  Anindia 
(1754-1759).  It  was  then  abolished  because  tliere  was  only  one 
Spaniard  capable  of  being  a  city  councillor.  One  alderman  who  bad 
served — Juan  Sebastian  de  Espina — conld  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
the  mayor  himself  had  been  deprived  of  office  for  having  tried  to  extort 
money  from  a  Chiiuiman  by  putting  his  head  in  the  stocks.  By  Koyal 
Order  dated  7th  June,  1889,  and  put  into  force  by  the  Governor-General's 
Decree  of  31st  January,  1890,  the  Municipality  was  re-established.  TIic 
President  was  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  supported  by  an  Alcalde  and 
13  officials.  For  the  Government  of  the  Island  under  the  Spanish 
regime^  vide  Chap.  XIII. 

Of  all  places  in  the  islands,  Cebu  will  please  the  conchologist. 
When  I  was  there  an  old  native  named  Legaspi  had  a  splendid 
collection,  which  he  freely  exhibited  to  foreigners.  At  one  time  he  bad 
a  Gloria  J/am,  which  he  sold  for  $150,  and  somellussian  naval  oibecrs 
are  said  to  have  offered  him  $5,000  for  a  part  of  his  collection.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Eiiplectella  Spcciosa^  Gray,  or  Venus 
baskets,  locally  known  as  i?c^«<icrc/^,  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  ;  they 
are  found  in  the  Ce])U  waters.  The  Eup :  Spec:  is  the  skeleton 
secretion  of  an  insect  of  the  Porifera  division.  The  basket  is  a  series 
of  graceful  fretted  spirals.    Also  fine  Pina  stuiFs  can  be  purchased  here. 
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ROUTE  No.  19.— Ceb6. 
Travelling  time  7  days. 


ROUTE. 


€ebu  to  Naga 


Naga  to  Cdrcar 


Oiircar  (across  the  island)") 
to  Barili       -        -        -J 


Earili  to  Tuburan    - 


Tuburan  to  Taboilan 
Taboilan  to  Sogod  - 
Bogod  to  Panalipan  - 
ranalipan  to  Cdrmen 
Carmen  to  Danao  - 
Danao  to  Liloan 
Liloan  to  Ceb{i 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


NOTE  S. 


Carriage  and  pair 


Carromata 


Pony 


Sailing  praliu  < 


Pony 


Spring  cart  (y?^r//r^)  - 


f 

^  or  carromata 


Via  El  Pardoand  Minglanilla. 


Via  8.  Fernando, 


Time  five  to  six  hours,  according 
to  the  kind  of  animal  one  has. 


Calling  at  Pinamungiijan, 
Toledo  and  Asturias.  Start- 
ing on  a  moonlight  night 
about  midnight  one  should 
arrive  the  next  evening  in 
Tuburan,  Total  distance  say 
50  miles. 

Next  day's  journey. 


Time  five  to  six  hours,  according 
to  the  kind  of  animal  one  has. 


Via  Cadmon  and  Dancadmon. 


Carromata 


Vni  Compostela,  where    tliere 
are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 


Via  Mandaue  and  Mabolo. 
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ROUTE  No.  20.— Ceb6. 
Travelling  time  5  days. 


Means 

EOUTE. 

OF 

Travelling. 

NOTES. 

Cebu  to  FuntaBulalaqui 

Steamer 

The  steamer  going  to  Manila  will, 
by  special  arrangement,  Ftop 
between  Isla  Chocolate  and 
Cebu  Island  and  put  off  a  });is-. 
senger  at  Punta  Bulala(|iii.  [ 
made  m}^  first  Cebii  Islaiid 
journey  thus  in  the  steamship 
"Butuan." 

Punta  BnlaUqui  to  Bogo 

Pony    - 

- 

Bogo  to  Ctk"meu    - 

Sailing  praliu 

Passing  or  calling  at  Taboi^^oii, 
Borbon,  Sogod,  Cadmon,  Dan- 
cadmon  and  Panalipan  on  Wni 
way.  Total  distance  say  35  (u 
40  miles. 

Cilrmen  to  Danao  - 

Spring  cart  (^flech 

a) 

Danao  to  Liloan   - 

\  or  carromata 

i 

-r 

Via  Corapostela. 

Liloan  to  Cebu 

Carroraata 

I 

V'fd  Mandaue  and  Mabolo. 

IIOUTE  No.  21.— CEBtJ. 
Travelling  time  S  days. 


Means 

EOUTE. 

OF 

Travelling. 

N  0  T  E  S. 

Cebu  to  Naga 

. 

Carriage  and  pair 

. 

Via  El  Pardo  and  Minglaniha. 

Naga  to  Carcar    - 

- 

Carromata      - 

- 

Via  S.  ^'ernan(h>. 

Carcar  toSibonga  - 

- 

Spring  cart  {Jieeha^ 

Sil)onga  to  Argao 

- 

ii                      •:i 

Po])nlation  of  Argao  in  J  81)0  w:i 
;il,8ir). 

Argao  to  Dalagucte 

- 

5»                           5> 

Dalaguete    (a(!i'oss      the 
island)  to  M  alabuyoc  - 

jPony 

J 
1 

From  Boljoon. 

Time  six  to  seven  hours,  accord iji- 
to  the  kind  of  animal  one  has. 

Malabuyoc  to  l)ariH 

" 

Sailing  prahu 

Passing    oi'    calling    at    Alcjria 
Badian,  iMaulbaul  and  Dmmin 

Barili  (across  the  isl 
to  Carcar    - 

and) 

[>Pony 

"I 

joe. 
Time  five  to  six  hours,  accord ;n.: 
to  the  kind  of  animal  one  has. 

Carcar  to  Naga 

- 

(^arromata 

_ 

Via  S.  P'crnando. 

Naga  to  Cebu    - 

- 

>j 

- 

Via  Minglanilla  and  El  Pard'). 

ITINERAllY. 
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EOUTE  No.  22.— Manila. 
Travelling  time  11  days. 


ROUT  E. 


Means 

OF 

Travelling. 


NOTES. 


Manila  to  Culion 

(Ca]aiT)iarics  Islands), 
Culioii  to  Guyo 

(Calamianes  Islands). 
Cuyo  to  rncrta  Princesa 

(Palauan  Island). 
ruerta  rrincesa  to    Balabac 

(l>alabac  Island), 
j'aljibac  to  Ca<j;ayan  de  Jolo 

(0.  de  Jolo  island), 
(.'agayan  do  Jolo  to  Jolo 

(Sulu  Island). 
Jo!6  to  Isabela  dc  Basilan  - 

(P>nsilan  Island). 
Isabela  to  Zamboanga 

(JMnulauao  Isbind). 
Zainl)oani2;a  to  Yloilo 

(Pa  I  lay  Island). 
Tloilo  to  Manila 


)  Mail  stcamerb 


While  the  steamer  waits,  tliere  is 
time  to  see  the  })laccs  called  at. 
One  shonld  not  travel  inland 
and  })i'eak  th«  journey  in  any 
(A  these  intermediate  placas 
(except  Yloilo)  witliont  i^^oing 
fully  <Hpiipped  for  an  exploring 
expedition.  For  a  description 
of  Puerta  Princesa  and  Sulu 
(Jolo)  rUle  Ch.ap.  X.  The 
entrance  to  Isabela  de  l>asilan 
is  charming. 


Za?.iik)ANGa. — Mtuiy  years  ago  an  attack  was  made  on  thc3  town 
nnd  port  of  Zamboanga,  the  centre  of  Spanish  rnle  in  tlic  soutli,  bnt 
tlio  place  was  successfnllj  defended  hy  Enrop.^ans  and  the  natives  who 
had  endjraced  Christianity.  The  Mnssnlmans  bear  an  e(jual  liatred  to 
all  classes  of  Christians,  hence  it  w^as  easy  for  the  Sjiain'ards  to  secnre 
the  co-operation  of  the  inhahitants  for  their  nnitiial  defence. 

The  attack  was  organized  in  the  Islaml  of  Basilan,  and  tlie 
^Inssnhiians,  in  their  retreat  from  Zjunl)oanga,  after  their  defeat,  Avere 
pursMcd  l)y  an  escaped  convict  Pedro  Cnevas.  This  man  Avas  accorded 
!i  ^vv.ii  paj'don  for  liis  service  to  tJie  (government,  and  tlic  native 
l>o[)ulation  of  Zamhoan^:^^a  were  all  dechired  to  he  Spaniards  of  tlie 
iirst  class. 


'  Mnil  steamers  with  comfortable  accommodation  for  travellers  leave  IMaijila  p'-riodicnlly  on 
voyiv^res  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  days  the  round  trip.  Tiie  routes  and  intermediate  ports 
<^"^llfcd  at  arc  advertised  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  tlie  capital. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  clearly  discern  what  material  advantage 
this  brought  them,  although  I  have  discussed  the  question  on  the  spot. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  pompous  distinction  to  the  colony  generally 
was  that  following  up  the  ridiculous  popular  notion  of  the  natives  that 
Spaniards  in  Spain  are  all  cavaliers,  they  too,  as  Spaniards  of  the  first 
water,  thought  work  a  degradation.  Hence,  there  are  fine  valleys, 
suitable  for  forming  plantations,  from  Zamboanga  northwards,  untouched 
for  want  of  labourers.  Capitalists  and  foreign  houses  could  do  nothing 
there  directly  (partly  due  also  to  the  excessive  port  charges),  and  on 
landing  from  a  ship  there  was  not  even  a  porter  to  be  seen  to  carry 
one's  luggage. 

Zamboanga  is  a  clean,  well-built,  and  pleasant  town,  with  good 
houses  and  roads,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  It  was  the  residence  of  a 
military  Governor  and  staff,  vide  page  234.  In  December  1898 
General  Diego  de  los  Rios  concentrated  his  troops  here  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards.  Mindanao,  the  name  of 
the  island,  signifies  "  Man  of  the  Lake." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


THE    TAGALOG   REBELLION    OF   1896-98. 

First  Period. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Spain,  the  "  Junta  Suprenia  Central  del 
Reino  "  convened  the  famous  "  Cortes  de  Cadiz  "  by  decree  dated  12th 
September  1809.  This  junta  was  succeeded  by  another — "  El  Supremo 
Consejo  de  la  E-egencia  " — when  the  Cortes  passed  the  first  Suffrage 
Bill  known  in  Spain  on  the  29th  January  1810.  These  Cortes 
assembled  deputies  from  all  the  Colonies — Cuba,  Venezuela,  Chile^ 
Guatemala,  Santa  Fe,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all 
those  dependencies  which  constituted  the  four  Viceroy alties  and  the 
eight  Captain-Generalships  of  the  day.  The  Philippine  deputy, 
Ventura  de  los  Reyes,  signed  the  Act  of  Constitution  of  1812.  In  1820 
the  Cortes  again  admitted  this  Colony's  representatives,  amongst  whom 
were  Vicente  Posadas,  Eulalio  Ramirez,  Anse.  mo  Jorge  Fajardos, 
Hol)erto  Pimental,  Estcban  Marcpics,  Jose  Florentino,  Manuel  Saez  do 
Vismanos,  Jose  Azcarraga,  and  nine  others.  They  also  took  part  in  the 
parliamentary  debates  of  1822  and  1823.  The  Constitution  was  shortly 
afterwards  suspended,  but  on  the  demise  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  tlie 
I^liilippine  Deputies,  Brigadier  Garcia  Gamba  and  the  half-breed  Juan 
1^'rancisco  Lecaros,  sat  in  Parliament.  Again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
l^hilippine  members  figured  in  the  Cortes  of  the  Isabella  II.  Regency  ; 
tlieri,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1837,  their  exclusion,  as  well  as 
the  government  of  the  Ultramarine  Provinces  by  special  laws,  was 
voted. 

In  1868  Queen  Isabella  II.  was  deposed,  and  the  succeeding 
revolutionary  Government,  founded  on  Republican  principles,  caused 
^n  assembly  of  reformists  to  be   established  in  Manila.      Its  members 
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were  persons  boni  in  the  Islands,  and  they  bad  the  power  to  vote 
reforms  for  the  Colony,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  MetropoUtiiri 
Government.  But  monastic  influence  prevailed  ;  tbo  reforms  votc3il 
were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  long  before  the  Bourbon  restoration 
took  place  the  Philippine  Assembly  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  the 
mother  country,  which  had  spontaneous!}^  given  the  Filipinos  a  taste  of 
political  equality,  again  songht  to  yoke  them  to  the  old  tutelage.  It 
was  an  impossible  idea.  Alternate  political  progress  and  retrogression 
in  the  Peninsula  cast  their  reflex  on  this  Colony,  but  the  first  sparks  of 
liberty  had  been  gratuitously  struck  which  neither  reaction  in  th(3 
Peninsula  nor  persecution  in  the  Colony  itself  could  totally  extinguish. 
No  native,  at  that  period,  dreamed  of  absolute  independence,  but  the 
few  who  had  been  taught  by  their  masters  to  hope  for  equal  laws 
became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  tbe  monastic  orders.  Only  as  their  eyes 
were  opened  to  liberty  did  they  feel  the  want  of  it. 

Tlio  Cavite  disturbance  of  1872  (referred  to  at  page  113),  which  the 
Philippine  Government  was  unwise  enough  to  treat  as  an  important 
rising  and  mercilessly  avenge  itself  by  executions  and  banishment  of 
many  of  the  best  Manila  families,  was  never  forgotten,  nor  forgiven. 
Po  me,  as  a  foreigner,  scores  of  representative  provincial  natives  have 
not  hesitated  to  secretly  open  their  hearts  on  the  subject.  Tlw 
Government  lost  considerably  by  its  uncalled-for  severity  on  tlii^ 
occasion.  P'he  natives  regarded  it  as  a  token  of  apprehension,  and  <'i 
proof  of  the  intention  to  rule  with  an  iron  rod.  I'he  GTOvernnioiit 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  wliilst  the  friars 
scored  a  point  in  the  monopoly  of  the  incumbencies,  they  lost  far  more 
in  moral  prestige.  Plunking  men  really  pitied  the  Government,  wliii'li 
became,  more  and  more,  the  instrument  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Since  then, 
serious  ideas  of  a  revolution  to  be  accomplished  one  day,  took  I'oot  in 
the  minds  of  influential  natives,  liero  and  there,  in  the  provinces 
adjacent  to  Manila.  La  Solidarlddd^  a  Philipj)ine  orgaji  published 
in  Barcelona  (Spain),  Avas  proscribed,  but  copies  entered  the  ishinds 
clandestinely.  In  the  villages,  secret  societies  were  formed  which  tlie 
priests  chose  to  call  "freemasonry,"  and  on  the  pretext  that  all  vows 
which  could  not  be  explained  at  the  confessional  were  anti-Christian, 
the  Archbishop  gave  strict  injunctions  to  the  friars  to  ferret  out  tht; 
so-called  freemasons.  Denunciations  by  hundreds  quickly  followed,  1'^^' 
the  priests  willingly  availed  themselves   of   this   licence  to  get  rid  of 
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anti-clericals  and  others  who  had  displeased  them.  In  the  town  of 
Malolos  (which  has  since  become  the  seat  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress) 
Fatlier  Moises  Santos  caused  all  the  members  of  the  town  council 
to  bo  banished,  and  when  I  last  dined  with  him  in  his  convent,  he 
told  me  he  had  cleared  out  a  few  more  and  had  his  eye  on  others. 
From  other  villages,  notably  in  the  provinces  around  the  capital,  the 
priests  had  their  victims  escorted  up  to  Manila,  consigned  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  issued  the  deportation  orders  without  trial  or 
sentence,  the  recommendation  of  tlie  all-pov/erful  padre  being  sufficient 
warrant.  Thus  hundreds  of  families  were  deprived  of  fathers  and 
brothers  without  warning  or  apparent  justification,  but  it  takes  a  great 
dual  to  rouse  the  patient  native  to  action.  Then  in  1895  came  the 
Marauit  campaign  in  Mindanao  (jnde  page  157).  In  order  to  ]>eoplo 
the  territory  around  Lake  Malanao,  conquered  from  tlie  Moi^os^  it  was 
])ro])osed  to  invite  fann'lies  to  migrate  there  from  the  other  islands,  and 
Jiotifications  to  this  effect  were  issued  to  all  the  provincial  governors. 
At  first  it  was  put  to  the  people  in  the  smooth  form  of  a  proposal. 
None  volunteered  to  go,  because  they  could  not  see  why  they  should 
give  up  what  they  had  to  go  and  waste  their  lives  on  a  tract  of  virgin 
soil  with  the  very  likely  chance  of  a  daily  attack  from  the  floras, 
^lore  peremptory  orders  followed,  requiring  tlu3  governors  to  send  up 
''emigrants"  for  the  Yligan  district.  This  caused  a  great  commotion 
in  the  provinces,  and  large  num])ers  of  natives  abandoned  their  homes 
to  evade  anticipated  violence.  I  have  no  proof  as  to  wlio  originated  tliis 
scheme,  but  there  is  the  significant  fact  that  the  orders  were  issued 
only  to  the  authorities  of  those  ])rovinces  supj)Osed  to  be  ailbcted  by 
the  secret  societies.  Under  the  then  existing  system,  the  governors 
could  not  act  in  a  case  like  this  without  the  co-oj)eration  of  the  parish 
l'!"iosts,  hence  during  the  years  1895  and  1896  a  systeinatic  course  of 
oflicial  sacerdotal  tyranny  was  initiated  which,  being  too  much  even 
bn'  tlic  patient  Filipino,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  members  of 
^ho  IvATiruNAN  secret  society  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion  on 
'Jliursday,  the  20th  of  August,  1896.  The  rebellion  in  Cuba  was 
<:^ning  for  all  the  resources  in  men  and  material  that  Spain  could  send 
^Jiore.  The  total  European  troops  dispersed  over  these  islands  did  not 
exceed  1,500  well  armed  and  well  ollicered  ;  of  which  about  700  were 
^it  Manila.  The  native  auxiliaries  amounted  to  about  6,000.  The 
iinpression  was  gaining  ground  that  the  Spaniards  would  bo  beaten  out 
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of  Cuba,  but  whilst  this  idea  gave  the  Tagalogs  moral  courage  to 
attempt  the  same  in  these  islands,  Spain's  reverse  in  the  Antilles  and 
the  consequent  evacuation  would  permit  her  to  pour  troops  into  Manila 
and  the  natives'  last  chance  would  vanish  indefinitely. 

Several  months  before  the  outbreak,  the  Katipunan  sent  a  deputation 
to  Japan  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Mikado,  praying  him  to  annex  the 
Philippines.  This  petition,  said  to  have  been  signed  by  5,000  Filipinos, 
was  received  by  the  Japanese  Government,  who  forwarded  it  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  hence  the  names  of  5,000  disaffected  persons 
were  known  to  the  Philippine  authorities,  who  did  not  find  it  politic  to 
raise  the  storm  by  immediate  arrests. 

The  so-called  "  freemasonry "  which  had  so  long  puzzled  aod 
irritated  the  Friars,  turned  out,  therefore,  to  be  the  Katipunan  wbich 
simply  means  the  "  League."  The  leaguers,  on  being  sworn  iu, 
accepted  the  "  blood  compact "  (vide  page  22),  taking  the  blood  from 
an  incision  on  the  leg  or  arm  with  which  to  inscribe  the  roll  of 
fraternity.  The  cicatrice  served  also  as  a  mark  of  mutual  recognition, 
so  that  the  object  and  plans  of  the  League  should  never  be  discussed 
with  others.  The  drama  was  to  have  opened  with  a  general  slaughter 
of  Spaniards  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  but,  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  a  woman  sought  confession  of  Father  Mariano  Gil  (formerly 
parish  priest  of  Bigaa,  Bulacan),  then  the  parish  priest  of  Tondo— a 
suburb  of  Manila — and  opened  the  Avay  for  a  leaguer,  whose  heart  had 
failed  him,  to  disclose  the  plot  on  condition  of  receiving  full  pardon. 
With  this  promise  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  and  without  an 
hour's  delay  the  Civil  Guard  was  on  the  track  of  the  alleged  prime 
movers.  Three  hundred  supposed  disaffected  persons  were  seized  iu 
Manila  and  the  provinces  of  Pampaiiga  and  Bulacan  within  a  few 
hours,  and  large  numbers  being  brought  in  daily,  the  prisons  were  soon 
crovvrded  to  excess.  The  bloodthirsty  Archbishop  Bernardino  Nozaleda 
advocated  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  and  wholesale  executions. 
Governor-General  Ramon  Blanco  hesitated  to  take  the  ofreiisive, 
pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  which  were  called  for.  He 
informed  the  Home  Government  that  the  rising  was  of  no  great 
importance,  but  that  he  required  a  thousand  more  troops  to  be  sent  at 
once.  The  reply  from  Madrid  was  that  they  Avere  sending  2,000  men, 
2,000,000  cartridges,  6,000  Remington  rifies,  and  the  gunboats  Isla  dc 
Cuba  and  Isla  de  Luzon,     Each    steamer  brou«rlit   a   contingent  of 
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troops,  so  that  General  Blanco  had  a  total  of  about  10,000  Spanish 
regulars  by  the  end  of  November.  Spain's  best  men  had  been  drafted 
off  to  Cuba,  and  these  were  chiefly  raw  levies  who  had  all  to  learn  in 
the  art  of  warfare. 

Meanwhile,    the     rebellion      had    assumed    alarming    proportions. 

Among  the  first  to  be  seized  were  many  of  the  richest  and  prominent 

men  in  the  Colony   and    the    cream    of  Manila  society.     There    was 

intense  excitement   in  the  capital  as  their  names  gradually  leaked  out, 

for  many  of  them  were  known  to  us   personally  or  by  repute.     No  one 

who  possessed   wealth  was   safe.     A  rich   Chinese   half-caste,  named 

i^edro  liojas,  who  was  popularly   supposed   to  be  the   prime  supporter 

of  the  rebellion,   was  a  guest  at  Government  House  two  days  before 

the  hour  fixed  for  the  general  slaughter.     It  cost  him  a  large  fortune 

to  bo  allowed  to  quietly  leave  the  islands.     He  took  his   passage  for 

Europe    in   the    Tsla  dc  Pancujy    but  left  that  steamer  at  Singapore 

and  went    on   to   Marseilles   in   the  French  mail,  and   an  old  friend  of 

mine  saw  him  riding  on  top  of  an  omnibus  in  Paris.     No  documentary 

evidence  could  be  produced  against  him,  and  in  the  following  year  the 

well-known  politician,  Romero  Robledo,   undertook  his  defence  in  the 

Cortes^  in   Madrid,   in  a  brilliant  speech  which  had  no   effect  on  his 

jKuliamentary   colleagues.       For  the   Spaniards,  indeed,    tlie   personal 

•  haracter  of  Pedro   liojas  was  a   matter   of   no  moment.     The  Manila 

<oiirt  martial,  out   of  whose  jurisdiction   Rojas   had   escaped,  held  his 

(States,    covering    over     70,000     acres,    under    embargo,     caused    his 

iiuinerous  steam   cauc-mills  to  be    smashed,   and   his  beautiful    estate - 

'ousc    to    l)G  burnt,    whilst    his    14,000    liead    of    cattle    disappeared. 

•^d)sc((uently   the  military  court  exonerated  Pedro   Kojas  in  a  decree 

^'*lueh   stated   "that   all   tliose  ])Grsons  who  made   accusations  against 

him    have    unreservedly    retracted    them,    and  that  they   were  only 

extracted    from    such    persons    by    the    tortures     employed   by   the 

^|)anish  ofhcials  ;  that  the   supposed    introduction   of  arms  into  the 

('olony     through    an     estate    owned    by     Pedro     liojas     is    purely 

fantastical,   and   that  the    only    arms   possessed   by   the  rebels   were 

hiken  by    them   in  combat  from   the   Spanish  soldiers.'*       But  his 

'^^■('ond    cousin,   Fninelsco  L.    Kojas,   a   shipowner,   contrabandist    and 

^fi^'ixdiant,  was  not  so  fortunate,      lie  was   also  one   of  the  first  seized, 

•^'id    his    trial    was   pending    until  General    l>lanco    left    the    Islands. 

Juriog  this  period  Rojas'  wife  besought  the  General  to  release  him,  but 

K  K 
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lie  could  not  do  so  without  incurring  public  censure,  in  view  of  the 
real  or  fictitious  condemnatorj  evidence  brought  against  hhu  bv 
the  court  martial.  The  chief  accusation  Avas  that  of  importing- 
arms  for  the  rebellion.  It  even  became  a  current  topic,  for  a  few 
weeks,  that  some  German  merchants  had  made  a  contract  with 
Ilojas  to  sell  him  the  arms,  but  the  Spanish  authorities  had  sufficient 
good  sense,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  be  guided  by  public  outcry.  Wlien 
General  Polavieja  arrived,  Francisco  L.  Rojas' fate  became  a  certaiutv, 
and  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  escape  of  Pedro  Rojas  and  tlie 
serenity  of  General  Blanco  aroused  great  indignation  among  the  civilian 
Spaniards  who  clamoured  for  active  measures.  A  week  passed  l)efore 
it  was  apparent  to  the  public  that  he  had  taken  any  military  action. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  urged,  in  vain,  by  his  advisers  to  proclaim  martial 
law.  The  press  censor  would  not  allow  the  newspapers  to  alhide  to 
the  conspirators  as  "  rebels,''  but  as  "  brigands "  {tulisanes).  The 
authorities  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  notion  of  rebellion,  and  treat 
the  whole  movement  as  a  marauding  affair.  Ou  the  23rd  of  Ai!gii>t 
the  leading  newspaper  pul)lished  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  Spaniard^ 
to  go  en  vuisse  the  next  day  to  the  Governor-General  to  conceii 
measures  for  public  safety.  Tliey  closed  their  shops  and  offices,  and 
assembled  before  Government  House,  but  the  General  refused  tf* 
receive  them,  and  ordered  the  newspaper  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  wliicii 
sum  w^as  at  once  raised  in  the  streets  and  cafes. 

On  the  26th  of  August  one  thousand  rebels  made  a  raid  ":' 
Coloocan,  four  miles  outside  the  capital.  They  killed  a  few  Chinese. 
and  seized  others  to  place  them  in  the  van  of  their  fighting  men. 
The  armed  crowd  was  kept  at  l)ay  by  a  posse  of  Civil  Guards,  until 
they  learnt  that  a  cavalry  reinforcement  was  on  the  way  from  Manila. 
Then  the  rebels,  under  cover  of  darkness,  fled  towards  the  river,  an<l 
were  lost  sight  of.  The  next  morning  I  watched  the  troopers  cro^^ 
over  the  Puente  de  Espana,  There  was  mud  up  to  the  ponies'  belli*'- 
for  they  had  scoured  the  district  all  around,  Tlie  hubbub  ^va- 
tremendous  among  the  habitual  saunterers  on  the  Escolta — the  Kiiil^" 
of  Manila.  For  the  next  few  days  every  Spaniard  one  met  had  son  * 
Btartling  news  to  tell,  nntil,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  a  reaction  set  n  • 
and  amidst  jokes  and  copiias  of  spirits,  the  idea  that  the  Colooc;' 
affair  was  the  prelude  to  a  rebellion  was  utterly  ridiculed.  11' 
General  still  refused  to  proclaim  martial  law,  considering  such  a  gi'-^^^' 
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-iL'iisuro  iiiiriccessary,  wlicn  suddonly  the  wliole  city  was   coiisteriiated 
l,v  the  news  of  a  far  more  serious  attack  near  Alauila. 

About  4  a.m.  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  August  the  rebels  concentrated 
Ml  the  yinagc  of  San  Juan  del  Monte,  distant  half-an-hour  on  horseback 
iioiii  the  city  gates.  They  endeavoured  to  seize  the  powder  magazine. 
One  Spanish  artilleryman  was  killed  and  several  of  the  defenders  were 
hiidly  wounded  whilst  engaged  in  dropping  anunuuition  from  window 
.openings  into  a  stream  wdiich  runs  close  by.  Cavalry  and  infantry 
'■(hiforceraents  were  at  once  sent  out,  and  tlie  first  hattle  was  fought  at 
■ilie  entrance  to  the  village  of  San  Juan  del  Monte.  The  rebels  nnide 
.1  iiiird  stand  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  Sancho  Valenzuela  (a 
iit'ni])-rope  maker  in  a  fairly  good  way  of  business),  but  he  showed  no 
iiiiiitary  skill  and  chiefly  directed  his  men  l)y  frantic  shouts  from  the 
vindow  of  a  wooden  house.  Naturally,  as  soon  as  they  had  to  retreat, 
\  :d(,'nzuela  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rebels  left  ahout  eighty  deaxl  on 
ilie  field  and  fled  towards  the  Tasig  River,  which  they  tried  to  cross. 
I'hoir  passage  was  at  first  cut  off  by  gunboats,  which  fired  volleys  into 
: lie  retreating  mol)  and  drove  them  higher  up  tlie  bank,  where  there 
vvns  some  hand-to-hand  hghting.  Over  a  hundred  managed  to  get  into 
•;'.uoes  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  Lake  of  Ihiy,  l)UC,  as  they  passed, 
ii^'  Civil  Guard,  lying  in  a.ml)ush  on  the  o})posite  shore,  fired  upon 
•  ii'in,  and  in  the  consequent  confusion  every  canoe  w^as  upset.  The 
'">s  to  tlie  rebels  in  the  river  and  on  tbe  bank  was  reckoned  at  about 
''ity.  The  w^hole  of  that  day  the  roa,d  to  San  Juan  del  Monte  was 
''  •ctipied   ])y    troo})S   ai]d   no  civilian   wjis  allowed    to  pass.     At  3  p.m. 

■  i!j  same  day  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Manila,  and  seven  other 
Luzon  provinces. 

Idle  next  morning  at  sunrise   I   rode  out  to  the  l)attlefield  with  the 

■  ''^'i't'spondent  of  the  J^jercifo  Espanol  (Ma.drid),  The  rebel  slain 
'•'"i  not  yet  ])cen  removed.      We  came  a,(;ross  them  everywdiere — iu   the 

''•''>  and  in  the  gutters  of  the  high  road.  Old  men  and  youths  liad 
"'!'td  in  the  scrimmage  and,  Avith  one  exception,  every  corpse  we  sav/ 
*'"''^  attired  in  the  usual  working  dress.  This  one  exception  we  found 
''f'nilly  upside  down  with  his  head  stuck  in  the  mud  of  a  paddy  field. 
**'!' attention  was  drawn   to   him   (and    possibly  the   Spaniards'  bullets 

*")  by  his  hright  red  b>aggy  zouave  trousers.  We  rode  into  tho 
'^^i';;ge,  which  was  absolutely  deserted  ])y  its  native  inhabitants,  and 
'^'dTed  at  the   estate-house   of  the   friars,  where   the  Spanish  oflicers 
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lodged.  The  padre  looked  extremely  anxious,  aud  tlie  officers  advised 
US  not  to  go  the  road  we  intended  as  rebel  parties  were  known  to  be 
lurking  there.  The  military  advice  being  practically  a  command,  we 
took  the  high  road  to  Sampiiloc. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  drawbridges,  which  had  probably  not  beci. 
raised  since  1852  {inde  foot-note  at  page  398),  were  put  into  workin;^ 
order — the  bushes  which  had  been  left  to  flourish  around  the  approaches 
were  cut  down,  and  the  Spanish  civilians  were  called  upon  to  forui 
volunteer  cavalry  and  infantry  corps.  So  far  the  rebel  leaders  luul 
issued  no  proclamation — it  was  not  generally  known  what  their  aiiib 
were — wliether  they  sought  independence,  reforms,  extermination  ot 
Spaniards  or  Europeans  generally.  The  attitude  of  the  thoroughbred 
native  non-combatants  was  glum  silence  born  of  fear.  The  Eurasians, 
who  had  long  vaunted  their  superior  birth  to  the  native,  foiiml 
themselves  between  two  stools.  If  the  natives  were  going  to  succecil 
in  the  battle,  they  (the  Eurasians)  would  want  to  be  tbe  peacefu! 
wire-pullers  after  the  storm.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  so  loni; 
striven  to  be  regarded  as  on  a  social  equality  with  the  Spaniards  thai 
they  could  not  now  abstain  from  espousing  their  cause  again.^t  llie 
rebels  without  exciting  suspicion.  Tlierefore,  in  the  course  of  a  fe^\ 
days,  the  Eurasians  resident  in  the  capital  came  forward  to  enlist  a- 
volunteers.  But  no  one  imagined,  at  that  time,  how  w^idespread  was  tin 
Katipunan  league.  To  the  profound  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  it 
was  discovered,  later  on,  that  many  of  the  half-caste  volunteers  Aveii 
rebels  in  disguise,  bearing  the  "blood  compact"  mark,  and  presumah:;. 
only  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  chances  of  war  would  turn  to  ]*»'!' 
the  winning  side. 

Under  sentence  of  the  court  martial  established  on  the  30th  c- 
August,  the  four  rebel  Iciders  in  the  battle  of  San  eluan  del  ]\Ioii:t 
were  executed  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  last  penalty  was  paid  on 
the  Campo  de  Bagumbayau,  facing  the  fashionable  promenade  calle  i 
the  Luneta,  by  the  seashore  {i-idc  map).  Three  sides  of  a  square  ^vd' 
formed  by  1,500  Spanish  and  half-caste  volunteers  and  500  rcgi''-' 
troops.  Escorted  by  two  Austin  and  two  Eranciscan  friars,  tii' 
condemned  men  walked  to  tlie  execution  grouiul  from  the  chapel  withns 
the  city  walls,  where  Ihey  had  been  confined  since  the  sentence  v.a- 
passed.  They  wefc  perfectly  self-composed.  They  arrived  on  ^" 
ground  pinioned  ;   their   sentence  w^as  read   to   them.     Yalcnzucla   ^^'^" 
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uupiuioned  for  a  minute  and  signed  some  document  at  a  table.  When 
h(3  was  again  tied  up,  all  four  were  made  to  kneel  on  the  ground  in  a 
row  facing  the  open  seabeach  side  of  the  square.  Then,  amidst 
profound  silence,  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  Spanish  soldiers, 
walked  round  the  three  sides  of  the  square,  halting  at  each  corner  to 
publicly  pronounce  the  formula — "  In  the  name  of  the  King  ! 
''  Whosoever  shall  raise  his  voice  to  crave  clemency  for  the  condemned 
"  shall  suiler  death."  The  sixteen  soldiers  divided  off  in  fours  and 
siood  a))out  five  yards  behind  each  culprit.  As  the  olficcr  lowered  his 
sword  the  volley  was  fired,  and  all  but  Valenzuela  sank  down  aud 
'oUed  over  dead.  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight.  I  saw  tiie  bullets, 
which  had  passed  clean  through  Yalenzuela's  body,  throw  up  the 
snivel  in  front  of  him.  lie  remained  kneeling  erect  half-a-minute,  and 
then  gradually  sank  on  his  side,  lie  w^as  still  alive,  and  four  more 
shots,  fired  close  to  his  head,  scattered  his  brains  over  the  grass. 
Couveyances  were  in  readiness  to  carry  off  tlie  bodies,  and  the 
s[)ectators  quitted  the  mournful  scene  in  siloin^e.  This  was  the  first 
rxeciition,  which  was  followed  by  four  others  in  Manila  and  one  in 
Ciivite  in  General  Blanco's  time,  and  scores  more  subsequently. 

Up  the  river  the  rebels  were  increasing  daily,  and  at  Pasig  a 
'lioiisand  of  them  tlireatencd  the  Civil  Guard  and  compelled  that  small 
H)ice  and  the  parish  priest  to  take  refuge  in  the  belfry  tower.  On  the 
"ivcr-Jsland  of  Pandacan,  just  opposite  to  the  European  Club  at 
Nngtcijan,  a  crowd  of  armed  natives,  about  400  strong,  attacked  the 
^  iiiage,  sacked  the  church  and  drove  the  parish  priest  up  the  belfry 
^*»wcr.  In  this  plight  the  padre  was  seen  to  waive  a  handkerchief  and 
-'>  drew  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Guard  stationed  higher  up  the  river. 
Aid  was  sent  to  him  at  once  ;  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  great 
■ '>>,  but  one  European  sergeant  was  killed  and  several  native  soldiers 
^"^'"undcd.  The  rebellion  had  spread  to  the  northern  provinces  ol: 
'^iieva  Ecija,  where  the  Governor  and  all  the  Europeans  who  had  fled 
•>  J  he  Government  House  were  besieged  for  a  day.  Tliey  must  liave 
'  '!lcn  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  but  for  tlie  timely  arrival  of  500 
"''^^>ps  from  Manila,  who  outflanked  the  insurgents  and  dispersed  them 
'^'i^h  great  slaugliter.  In  Bulacan  the  flying  column  under  Major 
''''i»c/.  Arteaga  had  a  score  of  combats  with  the  rebels,  who  were  every- 
^'■^^ere  routed.  Spaniards  and  Creoles  were  maltreated  wherever  they 
^"^'cre  found.     A  young  Creole  named  Chofre,  and  known  by  everybody 
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in  Manila,  v/ent  out,  to  Marlqniria  to  take  pliotograpbic  views  with  v, 
foreign  half-caste  friend  of  liis  named  Augustus  Morris.  When  tlioy 
saw  the  rebels  they  ran  into  a  hut,  which  was  set  fire  to.  Morris  (wlio 
could  not  be  distinguished  as  a  foreigner)  tried  to  escape  and  was  shot. 
whilst  Cliofre  was  burnt  to  death.  From  Maragondon  a  Spanish  ladv 
was  brought  to  Manila  raving  mad.  At  the  house  of  a  friend  of  miiu 
in  Calle  Cabiklo  (Manila)  I  several  times  saw  a  Spanish  ladv  who  linl 
lost  her  reason  in  Mariquina,  an  hour's  drive  from  Manila. 

Crowds  of  natives  swarmed  into  the  walled  city  from  the  sul)ur])- 
The  Governor-General  himself  abandoned  his  riverside  residence  iit 
Malacanan  and  came  with  his  stalF  to  Calle  Potenciana.  During  tin 
tirst  four  months  quite  five  thousand  Chinese,  besides  a  large  nuinlxM 
of  Spanish  and  half-caste  families,  went  over  to  Hongkong.  'J'lu- 
]>assport  system  was  revived,  that  is  to  say,  no  one  could  leave  Manil.'f 
without  presenting  himself  personally  at  the  Civil  Governoi-'s  office  lo 
get  his  cedula  personal  vised. 

Meanwhile  the  Province  of  Cavite  was  becoming  the  nio^i 
important  centi'c  of  rebellion,  which  soon  spread  to  tlie  Province  ol 
Batangas,  The  rebels  established  their  lieadrniarters  at  a  place  nciu 
vSilan,  where  Emilio  AnuiXALDO  first  came  into  prominence.  Silnr 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  tlie  Siingay  mountain,  and  the  numerous 
ravines  in  the  slopes  which  reach  the  Lake  Ihunbon  (popularly  known 
.'IS  Lake  of  Taal)  aiforded  safe  retreats  to  the  rebels.  xVguinaldo  wn- 
the  schoolmaster  there,  but  he  has  relations  who  own  some  real  esl;i(« 
in  the  province.  He  was  born  at  Cauit,^  in  the  same  province,  on  ilw 
22nd  of  March,  1869.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1896— eleven  days  aff< ' 
the  plot  was  discovered — he  issued  his  pronunciamiejUo  sinuiltaneous!} 
at  his  liirthplace,  at  Kovaleta,  and  at  San  Francisco  de  Malabon.  Tiu^ 
document  is,  however,  of  little  historic  value,  as  it  does  not  set  foril' 
clearly  the  programme  of  the  revolutionists,  but  is  more  a  vH'! 
exhortation  to  the  people,  in  general  vague  terms,  to  take  arms  nu" 
free  themselves  from  oppression.  I  know  San  Francisco  de  Malabo! 
very  well — the  place  where  Aguinaldo  rallied  his  forces  prior  to  ih'-' 
march  to  Imus.  The  village  of  Imus  was  their  gretit  stratcif!'' 
point.     The    village    itself,   situated    in    the  centre  of  a    large,  wch- 


^  (7<??//Y,aTag;ilog  word,  signifies  fisli-liook.     AgubudJo.  a  Spanish  word,  uica:" 
Christmas  box. 
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watered  plain,  surrounded  hj  planted  land,  was  nothing — a  mere 
collection  of  wooden  or  bamboo-and-thatch  dwellings.  The 
(lit-t.'iuce  from  Manila,  in  a  straight  line,  would  be  about  14  miles, 
with  good  roads  leading  to  the  bay  shore  towns.  The  people  wove 
very  poor,  being  tenants  or  dependants  of  tlio  friars,  henee  the  only 
'.uildiiig  of  importance  was  the  estate-house  of  the  Religions  Corporation, 
Tiiis  estate-house  was  really  a  fortress  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  natives. 
Ti'.e  dwelling-house  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  compound 
^iiToniided  by  massive  high  walls,  and  to  this  place  some  seventeen 
friiirs  fled  on  the  first  alarm.  For  the  rebels,  therefore,  Imus  had  ji 
i!oiil)!e  value — the  fortress  and  tlie  capture  of  the  priests.  After  a, 
siege  which  lasted  long  enough  for  General  Blanco  to  have  sent  troops 
;:ir<'!ifist  them,  the  rebels  took  Imus  estate  house  on  the  1st  of 
Soptember  and  erected  barricades  thej-e.     Thirteen  of  the  priests  fell 

lito  their  hands.  They  cut  trenches  and  threw  up  earthworks  in 
several  of  the  main  roads  of  tiie  province,  and  strengthened  their 
;)f)sition  at  Novaleta,  Marauding  parties  were  sent  out  everywhere 
t')  steal  the  crops  and  live  stock,  Avhich  Avere  conveyed  in  largo 
'ir.iuitities  to  Imus.  vSome  of  the  captured  priests  Avere  treated  most 
iarharously.  One  was  cut  up  piecemeal  ;  another  was  saturated  with 
jctroleum   and  set  on  fire,  and  a  third  was  l)athed  in  oil  and  fried  on  a. 

amboo  spit  run  through  the  length  of  his  body.  There  was  a  Jivqiuon 
3Iass  for  this  event.  Many  such  atrocities  were  committed  by  the 
i'l-urgents  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  rising.  To  cite  anotlicr 
'  i  the  numerous  cases  I  will  mention  tlie  Naig  outrage.    The  Lieutenant 

■ad  Vicen  killed  and  the  ferocious  l,){ind  of  rebels  seized  his  widow  and 
'ar.igiiter  eleven  years  old.  The  child  was  ravished  to  death,  and  they 
'  '  10  just  digging  a  ])it  to  bury  the  mother  alive  when  she  avjis  rescue! 
'  '!<!  brought  to  Manila  in  the  steam  launch  Marlposd.  raving  mad, 
^i'^.^'-iisod    as    a   native  woman.     Aguinaldo,  personally,  was  humanely 

"cliiied,  for  at  his  headquarters  he  held  captive  one  Spanish  trooper, 
•  ''  army  lieutenant,  a  Spanish  planter,  a  friar  and  two  vSpanish  ladies, 
^  -  <>r  whom  Avere  fairly  Avell  treated.  The  priest  was  alloAved  to 
'^'-^  his  missal,  the  lieutenant  and  trooper  Avere  made  Idacksmitlis, 
'  ''<!  the  planter  liad  to  try  his  hand  at  tailoring. 

I  he  insnrgents  occupied  Parariaque  and  Las  Piuas  on  the  outskirts 
^''  Manila,  and  Avhen  General  Blanco  had  5,000  fresh  tioops  at  his 
'^'•T*o&-l  he  still  refrained  from  attacking  the  rebels  in  their  positions. 
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Military  men,  in  conversation  with  me,  excused  this  inaction  on  tUo 
ground  that,  to  completely  rout  the  rebels  and  not  have  sufficient 
troops  to  garrison  the  places  taken  aiul  to  form  flying  cohimna  to 
prevent  the  insurgents  fleeing  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  would 
require  them  to  do  the  work  over  again  when  they  reappeared.  So 
General  Blanco  went  on  Avaiting  in  tlie  hope  that  more  troops  would 
arrive  with  which  to  inflict  such  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  rebels  as  would 
ensure  a  lasting  peace.  The  rebels  were  in  possession  of  Imus  for 
several  months.  Three  weeks  after  tliey  took  it,  artillery  was  slowly 
carried  over  to  Cavite,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  so  the  rebels  hastened  to  construct  a  long  line  of 
trenches  immediately  to  the  sonth  of  this  {^vide  map),  whereby 
communication  with  the  heart  of  the  province  was  effectually  cut  oiF. 
Not  only  did  their  milc-and-a-lialf  of  trenches  and  stockade  cheek 
iinj  advance  into  the  interior  from  the  isthmus,  but  it  served  as  n 
rallying  point  whence  Cavito  itself  was  menaced.  The  Spaniards, 
therefore,  forced  to  take  the  oiTensive  to  save  Cavite  falling  into  rebel 
hands,  made  an  attack  on  tlie  Novaleta  defences  with  Spanish  troo])s 
and  loyal  native  auxiliaries  on  the  10th  of  November.  The  Spaniards 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the  73rd  native  regiment 
and  GO  Spanish  troops,  with  oO  of  both  corps  wounded.  The  intent ioti 
to  carry  artillery  towards  Jmus  Avas  abaudoned  and  the  S[>aniards  fell 
back  on  Dalahican,  ahout  a  mile  north  of  the  rebel  trenches  of 
Novaleta,  where  tliey  established  a  camp.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  1 
went  to  spend  a  day  there.  They  had  four  large  cannon  and  two 
bronze  mortars  ;  in  the  trench  adjoining  the  camp  they  had  one 
cannon.  The  troops  numbered  3,500  Spaniards  under  the  command 
of  General  Kios.  The  73rd  Native  Regiment  survivors  had  quartei> 
there,  but  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  making  sorties  on  the  road 
leading  to  Manila.  No  further  attempt  was  made  m  General  151aneo  s 
time  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their  splendidly-constructed  trcnrdic^. 
which,  however,  could  easily  have  been  shelled  from  the  sea-side. 

A  number  of  supposed  promoters  of  the  Rebellion  filled  the  Cavite 
prison,  and  1  went  over  to  witness  the  execution  of  thirteen.  1  knew 
two  or  tlir(^e  of  them  by  sight.  One  was  a  Chinese  half-caste,  the 
son  of  a  rich  Chinaman  then  living.  The  father  was  held  to  be  n. 
respectable  man  of  coolie  origin,  but  the  son,  long  before  the  Rebelho'^ 
had  a  worthless  reputation. 
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lu  tbe  Provinces  of  Fampaoga  and  Bulacan,  north  of  Manila,  the 
rebel  mob,  under  tbe  command  of  a  half-caste  named  Llaneras,  was 
about  3,000  strong.  To  oppose  this,  Major  Lopez  Arteriga  bad  a  iljini^ 
cohunn,  of  500  men,  and  between  the  contending  parties  there  were 
repeated  encounters  Avith  no  definite  result.  Whenever  the  rebels 
\'.'cre  beaten  otf  and  pursued,  tbev  lied  to  their  strongholds  of  San 
Mateo  (Manila  Province)  and  Angat  (Bidacan  rrovince).  Tlio 
Spaniards  made  an  nnsuecessful  attempt, to  dislodge  the  eneniv  at 
Angat,  whilst  at  San  Mateo,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  5,000 
strong,  they  were  left  undisturbed.  The  rebels  attacked  Calunipit 
( lUdacan),  pillaged  several  houses,  decapitated  an  Englishman's  cook, 
;  !]d  drove  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  parish  priest  up  the  belfry  tower. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Llaneras  visited  the  rice-mills  of  an 
\n<rlo-American  firm,  took  some  refreshment  and  assured  the  manai^er, 
\Ir.  Scott,  that  the  rel)els  bad  not  the  least  intention  to  itderfere  with 
•my  foreigners  (as  distinguished  from  Spaniards)  against  whom  tbey  had 
no  complaint  whatever. 

At  lengtli  a  plan  of  campaign  was  |)ropared  and  expeditionary 
'"  >rees  were  to  march  in  two  directions  through  the  disaffected  provinces 
^'•mili  of  Manila  and  combine,  according  to  circumstances,  when  tbe 
^  ulk  of  the  rebels  could  be  driven  together.  One  division  operated 
'jom  the  lake  town  of  A^ifian,  whilst  General  Jaramillo  took  his  troops 
ruimd  to  Batangas  Province  and  worked  northwards.  Before  the  lake 
lorces  liad  gone  very  far  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the 
nhels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmona,  but  rallied  and  pushed  on 
towards  the  rebel  quarters  near  Silan,  where  the  enemy  Avas  apparently 
'oiieentrating  for  a  great  struggle.  In  the  meantime,  the  Spaniards 
i^sadc  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  Imus.  Also  the  battle  of 
l>iiiacayan  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  November  with  great  loss  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  may  be  called  a  rebel  victory  (although  they  did  not 
''^How  it  up),  for  the  Spaniards  left  a  large  number  of  dead  on  the  field, 
'»nd  had  to  retreat  under  cover.  The  rebels,  already  in  great  force  at 
Silan,  were  preparing  for  what  might  have  resulted  in  the  final  issue. 
1  he  combined  columns  under  General  Jaramillo  at  length  opened  the 
•ittack.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought,  and  no  quarter  was  given  on 
*''thcr  side.  This  fierce  contest  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  tbe  Spaniards 
Were  forced  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  The  combined  operations 
'•^complished  nothing  decisive  and  served  only  to  check  an  advauce  on 
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the  capital  by  the  rebels,  who  were  already  in  practical  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Cavite  province,  excepting  the  port,  arsenal,  and  isthmus 
of  Cavite. 

In  Manila  the  volunteers  mounted  guard  Avhilst  tlie  regulars  went 
to  the  front.  For  a  Avhile  the  vohinteers  were  allowed  to  make 
doinieih'ary  search,  and  they  did  very  much  as  they  liked.  Tliis  led  to 
such  abuse  of  power  that  domiciliary  search  had  to  be  forbidden,  for 
the  volunteers  took  to  entering  any  house  they  chose,  and  roughly 
examined  the  persons  of  natives  to  see  if  they  had  the  Katipunax 
brand.  Crowds  of  suspects  were  brought  into  Manila,  and  shiploads 
of  them  were  sent  away  in  local  steamers  to  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
Mindanao,  whilst  every  mail  steamer  csirriod  batches  of  them  en  route. 
for  Fernando  Po.  On  the  1st  of  October  the  ^.s.  3fanila  sailed  with 
300  Filipinos  for  Chafarinas  Islands,  Ceuta  and  other  African  penal 
settlements.  In  the  local  steamers  many  of  them  died  on  the  way. 
Tlie  ordinary  prisons  w^ere  more  than  full,  and  about  600  suspects 
were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort  Santiago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig 
River.  Then  occurred  a  frightful  tragedy.  The  dungeons  arc  below 
water-mark  at  high  tide  ;  the  river  water  llltered  in  through  the  crevices 
in  the  ancient  masonry,  thus  twice  a  day  these  unfortunates  w^ere  up  to 
their  waists  or  necks  in  water,  according  to  the  height  of  the  men. 
The  Spanish  sergeant  on  duty  threw  his  rug  over  the  only  light  and 
ventilating  shaft,  and  in  a  couple  of  days,  carts  were  seen  by  many 
citizens  carrying  away  the  dead,  calculated  to  number  70.  Provincial 
governors  and  parish  priests  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  supply 
the  capital  with  batches  of  "  suspects "  from  their  localities.  h\ 
VMgan,  where  nothing  had  occurred,  many  of  the  heads  of  the  hcM 
families  and  monied  men  were  arrested  and  brought  to  Manila  in  •^■ 
steamer.  They  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  like  packages 
of  merchandise  in  the  hold.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  quay  when 
the  steamer  discharged  her  living  freight  with  chains  aiul 
hooks  to  haul  up  and  swing  out  the  bodies  like  Ijales  of  hemp. 
From  Nueva  Caceres  (Camarines),  the  Abellas  and  several  well-known 
families  and  native  priests  were  seized  and  shipped  up.  Poor  oKt 
Manuel  Abella,  like  scores  of  others,  was  tortured  in  Bilibid  prison  ans 
finally  shot,  lie  was  a  notary  and  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  n 
fine  estate  which  an  impecunious  Spaniard  coveted,  so  he  denounce^ 
Aliclla  and  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  "  Administrator  "  of  h^- 
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property,  out  of  wliicli  he  so  enriched  himself  that  he  was  able,  in  a  fcAv 
months,  to  return  to  Spain  in  a  good  financial  position.  A  native 
])ljinter  and  good  friend  of  mine  in  Balayan  was  tortured  until  he  was 
ninirned  for  life  and  then  sent  hack  to  his  town  declared  innocent,  lie 
lijid  hccn  a  marked  man  since  1895.  In  that  year  1  happened  to  he  his 
oucst  for  several  days,  just  after  his  son  Quintin,  a  law  student,  liad 
had  a  little  altercation  with  his  clerical  ]>rofcssors  in  Manila.  Thousands 
of  peaceful  natives  were  treated  with  a  ferocity  which  would  have 
sliockcd  all  Europe.  The  court  martial,  established  inider  the  ])residcncy 
of  a  colonel,  little  by  little,  practised  systematic  extortion,  for,  within 
tliiee  months  of  the  outbreak,  Imndreds  of  the  richest  natlv-es  and  half- 
castes    in   Manila   were   imprisoned   for  a  few   days  and  released  cor" 

iUi'ionall]!,     For  instance,  a  Chinese  half-caste,  Luis    Y a  largo 

itai'ge-owner   and  mercliant — popularly  known  as  Capitan  Luis,  is  said 

lo  have   paid   $5,000  for   his   freedom.     Telesforo   C ■  and  L 

II ,  both  Chinese  lialf-brccds,  are  reputed   to  have  paid  $10,000  and 

$25,000  respectively,  but  the  complete  list  would  fill  a  page.  Some 
wore  even  re-arrested  on  a  second  charge  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
daily  papers  published  the  lists  of  the  names  of  these  persons  on  each 
occasion.  Archbishop  Nozaleda  and  Governor-General  Blanco  wei'c 
:n  variance  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and  in  accordance  witli 
historical  precedent  it  could  only  end  in  one  way,  namely,  that  the 
('lerical  party  advised  the  Canovas  Ministry  to  recall  the  General  an<l 
:tp}>^>int  another  in  his  stead  who  would  be  obedient  to  the  Friars. 
^'Cncral  Blanco  was  not  sufficiently  sanginuary  to  meet  their  views. 

As  a  strategist  he  had  refused,  at  {\\ii  outset,  to  undertake,  witli: 
b'>0()  Enroj)ean  troops,  a  task  which  was  only  a,ccomplished  by  his 
successor  Avith  28,000  men.  But  the  priests  thought  they  knew  better., 
-lid  Blanco  left  for  Spain  in  J)cceml)cr,  1896.  To  sum  up  the  relative 
positions  of  parties  at  this  crisis,  matters  stood  thus  : — The  rebels  were 
">  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Cavite,  excepting  the 
'■i^y  and  arsenal  of  Cavite  and  the  istlnnus  connecting  that  city  with 
^oc  mainland.  They  were  well  fortified  at  Imus  Avith  trenches  and 
^^ockades  extending  from  the  estate-house  fort  in  several  directions 
•'^nd  an  army  strength  of  6,000  to  7,000  men.  Their  artillery  was  most 
pi'inntive,  however,  consisting  only  of  a  few  small  cainions  called 
^^nifacas ;  some  new  cannon  of  small  calibre  roughly  cast  out  of 
the    church    bells    and    iion   waterpipcs   of    large    diameter    converted 
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into  witraillcus^  mortars.  They  were  strongly  entrenched  beliiud 
a  mile-aud-a-lialf  of  strategically  constructed  earthworks  defending- 
the  town  of  Novaleta,  which  they  held.  They  were  supposed 
to  have,  at  least,  20,000  men  in  occupation  here.  Includiiii( 
8au  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Silan,  Perez  Dasniariuas,  and  the  severa! 
other  places  they  held,  their  total  force  in  the  whole  provin«;(; 
was  estimated  at  35,000  men.  About  one-fifth  of  that  number  was 
armed  with  rifles  (chiefly  Miiuser)  ;  the  remainder  carried  bohie-knivo.s 
and  bamboo  lances.  The  bohie-knife  is  irresistible  by  the  Spaniards 
when  the  native  can  get  to  close-quarter  fighting.  They  had  anipln 
supplies  of  rice,  buffaloes,  etc.  stolen  from  the  non-combatant  natives. 
To  my  personal  knowledge  they  had  daily  communication  witli  Manila, 
and  knew  everything  that  Avas  going  on  there  and  the  public  feeling  in 
the  capital.  They  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  town  of  Sam  a 
Cruz  (Laguna)  ;  they  killed  one  Spaniard  there  and  retreated.  Loya! 
natives  m  Vinan  organised  volunteer  forces  to  keep  them  out  of  tliai 
town.  Those  Manila  volunteers  known  as  the  Gircrrilla  d  mucri: 
battalion,  with  a  few  regulars,  frequently  patrolled  the  lake  coast  In 
steam  launches  from  Manila,  and  kept  the  rebels  from  occupying  th;u; 
district.  North  of  Manila  the  rebellion  reached  no  further  than 
I>ulaca?i  and  Pampanga  Provinces,  where  the  flying  column  under 
Llaueras,  together  with  those  rebels  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  (»l 
Angat  and  San  Mateo,  amounted  to  about  10,000  men.  Llaneras 
notilied  the  Manila-Dagupau  (English)  Railway  ofHcials  that  Ihcv 
were  to  cease  carrying  loyal  troops  on  their  line,  but  as  these  orders 
were  not  heeded,  a  train  was  wrecked  on  the  19th  of  Novend)er,  al)OUi 
20  miles  up  from  the  capital.  The  locomotive  and  five  carriages  were 
smashed,  the  permanent  way  was  somewhat  damaged,  five  individuals 
were  wounded,  and  the  total  loss  sustained  was  estimated  at  $  10,()()^'. 
In  the  last  week  of  November  the  Friars'  estate-house  at  Malintn, 
some  live  miles  from  Manila,  was  in  flames.  We  could  see  tlio 
blaze  from  the  bay.  The  slightest  reverse  to  Spanish  arms  always 
drew  a  further  crowd  of  rebels  into  the  field. 

The  total  European  force  Avhen  General  Blanco  left  was  abou! 
10,000  men.  In  Cavite  Province  the  Spaniards  held  only  the  camp  of 
Dalahican,  and  the  city  and  arsenal  of  Cavite  with  the  isthmus.  Tin- 
total  number  of  suspects  shipped  away  was  about  1,000,  1  ^^'^^ 
informed  by  my  frieud,  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Court,  that  4,3/  / 
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individuals  were  awaiting  trial  by  court  martial.  The  possibility  of 
the  insurgents  ever  being  able  to  enter  the  capital  was  never  believed 
in  by  the  large  majority  of  Europeans,  although  from  a  month  after  the 
outbreak  the  rebels  continued  to  hold  j^osts  within  a  couple  of  hours' 
march  from  the  old  walls.  The  natives,  however,  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  rebels  w^ould  make  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  city  on  Saint 
Andrew's  day.  The  British  Consul,  and  a  few  British  subjects  too, 
were  of  opinion  that  a  raid  on  the  capital  was  imminent  and  I,  among 
others,  was  invited  by  letter,  written  under  the  authority  of  II.B.M.'s 
Consul,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  offices  of  a  British  establishment  to 
concert  measures  for  escape  in  such  a  contiugency.  The  letter  read 
thus  : — 

Dear  Sir,  Manila,  16th  November,  189G. 

I  beg  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  Committee  from  amongst  the  British  residents  here  to 
v/hom  could  be  entrusted  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
community  to  II.B.M.'s  Consul  on  matters  of  public  concern  and 
whose  duties  might  further  include  :  — 

1".  Collecting  the  most  authentic  information  available  upon 
the  local  events  of  the  day. 

2°,  Placing  the  same  at  the  disposal  of  the  Consul  and  such 
other  officers  in  II.M.'s  Service  who  may  be  acting  in  concert 
with  him. 

3°.  Suggesting  means  to  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  should,  special  occasion  arise. 

4^  Circulating  information  to  those  concerned. 
In  few  places  in  the  world,  I  venture  to  say,  would  a  large 
community  of  British  subjects  of  both  sexes  be  without  a  working 
c'ommittee  under  circumstances  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  similar  to 
those  existing  here.  Amongst  us  we  may  hold  widely  different 
opinions  of  the  probabilities  of  concerted  action  being  urgently 
required, but  none  can  say,  with  certainty,  that  there  is  no  su(ih  j)ossi- 
bilify^  find  it  is  the  possibilities  that  we  should  guard  against,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  concerted 
Jiction  would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit  if  occasion  arose. 

I  am  able  to  say  that  the  British  Consul  w^ould  be  glad  of  the 
co-operation  of  a  small  body  representing  British  subjects  resident 
here,  and  so   as  to   avoid   needless  delays,   I  take   the  liberty   of 
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proposing  tbat,  provided  the  scbeme  accords  in  the  main  with  your 
own  vicAvs,  you  will  send  me  to  tlie  above  address  a  closed  cover 
marked  in  the  corner  "B.C."  containing  the  names  of  ten  rcsidcnr 
members  of  the  community  from  among  whom  a  committee  of 
three  or  five  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  may  l)e  elected  at 
a  meeting  to  be  hekl  here  at  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  tlie  18th  inst., 
iit  which  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  attend.  The  enormous 
interests  we  have  in  the  country  generally,  and  in  Manila 
particularly,  lead  me  to  hope  you  will  support  the  suggestion,  and 
I  trust  you  wdll  pardon  my  taking  this  independent  couise,  which  1 
do  merely  to  avoid  the  delays  wdiich  must  necessarily  arise  if  1 
attempted  to  first  consult  the  opinions  of  all  concerned. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Etc.,  etc. 
In  spite  of  these  fears,   business  w^as   carried   on  without   the  least 
apparent  interruption. 

When  General  Blanco  reached  Spain  he  quietly  lodged  at  the  irofol 
<le  Boma  in  Madrid,  and  then  took  a  ])rivate  residence.  He  was 
olfered  a  j)osition  in  the  Cuario  AliUtar  out  of  courtesy,  wliich  ho 
ileclined  to  accept.  For  several  months  he  remained  under  a  political 
eloud,  charged  with  incompetency  to  qncll  the  Philippine  llebellion. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  justilication  of  Blanco's  inactioi!. 
He  w^as  pestered  from  the  beginning  l)y  the  sanguinary  Archbinhop 
and  the  leading  civilians  to  take  the  offensive  and  start  a  war 
a  outrance  ^\\\^\  an  inadequate  numl»er  of  European  soldiers.  His 
(),()00  native  auxiliaries  (as  it  was  proved  later  on)  could  not  be  relioii 
upon  in  a  civil  w^ai'.  Against  the  foreign  invader,  with  Spam^u 
prestige  still  high,  they  would  have  made  good  fighting  mntcrial. 
lilanco  was  uo  novice  in  civil  w^ars.  1  remember  his  career  lor  the 
last  twenty-live  years.  With  his  TOO  European  troops  he  parried  o!l 
the  attacks  of  the  first  armed  mobs  in  the  Brovince  of  Manila,  jm!'- 
defended  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  the  capital.  Five  hundrc;! 
European  troops  liad  to  l)e  left,  b.ere  and  there,  in  Visayas  for  th*' 
ordinary  defence.  Before  the  l)alance  of  oOO  could  be  embarked  in 
half-a-dozen  places  in  the  south  and  landed  in  Manila,  the  w1iom> 
province  of  Cavite  Avas  in  arms.  He  could  not  leave  the  deience  o. 
the  city  entirely  in  the  hands  of  untrained  and  undrilled  volunteers  anu 
march  the  whole  of  bis  European  regulai-  troops   into  another  provii^'C- 
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A  severe  reverse,  on  the  first  encounter,  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
Spanish  sovereignty.  Bhmco  had  the  enormous  disadvantage  (one 
must  live  there  to  appreciate  it)  of  tlic  Avet  season,  and  the  rehels 
understood  this.  He  had,  therefore,  to  damp  the  movement  by 
feigning  to  attach  to  it  as  little  importance  as  possible.  Lastly,  Blanco 
was  a  man  of  moderate  and  humane  tendencies  ;  a  colonial  governor  of 
the  Martinez  Campos  school,  whose  policy  is — when  all  honourable 
peaceful  means  are  exhausted,  use  force. 

The  Ccinovas  party  was  broken  up  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  8th  of  August,  1897.  This  ministry  was 
followed  by  the  provisional  Azcarraga  Cabinet  which,  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  was  superseded  by  the  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Prdxedes  Sagasta,  who  recalled  General  Weyler  from  Cuba,  and  on 
the  9th  of  October  appointed  General  liamon  Blanco,  Marques  de  Pena 
Plata,  to  take  the  command  there. 

General  Camilo  Polavieja  (Marques  de  Polavieja) "arrived  in  Manila 
in  December,  1896,  as  the  successor  of  Blanco,  and  the  chosen 
Messiah  of  the  friars.  He  had  made  a  great  name  in  Chiba  as  an 
energetic  military  leader,  which,  in  Spanish  colonies,  always  implied 
I  tinge  of  wanton  cruelty.  In  Spain  he  was  regarded  as  the  right 
arm  of  the  ultra-clericals  and  a  possible  supporter  of  Carlism.  He 
was  accompanied  by  General  Lachambre,  whose  acquaintance  1  made 
in  Havana.  In  the  same  steamer  with  General  Polavieja  came  500 
-oops,  whilst  another  steamer  simultaneously  brought  1,500. 
Polavieja,  therefore,  on  landing,  had  about  12,000  European  troops 
inul  6,000  native  auxiliaries,  ])ut  each  steamer  l)rought  fresli  supplies 
"ntil  the  total  European  land  forces  amounted  to  28,000.  By  this 
time,  iiowever,  the  6,000  native  troops  were  very  considerably  reduced 
hy  desertion,  and  the  remainder  could  hardly  be  relied  upon.  But 
Polavieja  started  his  campaign  with  the  immense  advantage  of  having 
<lic  leholc  of  the  dry  season  before  him.  (General  Lachaml)re,  as  Deputy 
^'onunander  of  the  forces,  at  once  took  the  held  against  the  rel)els  in 
^'iivite  Province.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  numerous 
encounters  with  the  enemy  over  this  area.  Battles  were  fought  at 
^''^ig,  Maragondon,  Perez  Dasmarifias,  Nasugbu,  Taal,  P>acoor, 
-^'ovaleta,  and  other  places.  Imns,  which  in  Manila  was  popularly 
'^'ipposed  to  be  a  fortress  of  relative  magnitude,  whence  the  rebels 
^^ouid  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  was  attacked  by  a  largo  force  of 
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loyal  troops.  On  their  approach  the  rebels  set  fire  to  the  village  and 
fled.  Very  few  remained  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  as  these  few 
tried  to  escape  across  the  paddy  fields  and  down  the  river  they  were 
picked  off  by  musketry  fire.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  Spaniards, 
inasmuch  as  their  demonstration  of  force  scared  the  rebels  into 
evacuation.  But  it  was  necessary  to  take  Silan,  which  the  insurgents 
hastened  to  strengthen,  closely  followed  up  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
place  was  well  defended  by  earthworks  and  natural  parapets,  and  for 
several  hours  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  doubtful.  The  rebels 
fought  bravely,  leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder  to  meet  the  foe.  Ju 
every  close-quarter  melee  the  bohie-knife  had  a  terrible  eflect,  and  the 
loyal  troops  had  suffered  heavily  when  a  column  of  Spaniards  was 
marched  round  to  the  rear  of  the  rebels'  principal  parapet.  They 
were  lowered  down  with  ropes  on  to  a  rising  ground  facing  thi.s 
parapet,  and  poured  in  a  continuous  musketry  fire  until  the  rebels: 
had  to  evacuate  it,  and  the  general  rout  commenced  with  great 
slaughter  to  the  insurgents,  who  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Then 
last  stronghold,  south  of  Manila,  being  taken,  they  broke  up  into 
small  detachments  which  were  chased  and  beaten  wherever  they  made 
a  stand.  Tlie  Spaniards  suffered  great  losses,  but  they  gained  their 
point,  for  the  rebels,  unable  to  hold  any  one  place  against  this  onslaiiglit, 
v,xre  driven  up  to  the  Laguna  Province  and  endeavoured  unsuccessfiilly 
to  hold  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  in  order 
to  show  what  the  rebel  aim  at  that  time  was,  that  they  entered  here 
with  the  cry  of  "Long  live  Spain;  Deatlj  to  tlie  Friars!"  Aftor 
three  months'  hard  fighting,  General  Lachanibre  was  proclaimed  the 
Liberator  of  Cavite  and  the  adjoining  districts,  for,  by  the  middle  ol 
March,  1897,  every  rebel  contingent  of  any  importance  in  that  loc.ilit; 
liad  been  dispersed. 

Like  every  other  Spanish  General  in  supreme  command  abron<i, 
Polavieja  had  his  enemies  in  Spain.  The  organs  of  the  Liberal  p:"  ^^' 
attacked  him  unsparingly.  Polavieja,  as  everybody  knew,  was  tli* 
chosen  executive  of  the  Friars,  whose  only  care  was  to  secure  th<'- 
own  position.  lie  was  dtibbcd  the  "General  Cristiano."  Ht'  ^^'=^' 
their  ideal,  and  worked  hand-in-hand  with  them.  lie  cabled  for  m^^i* 
troops  to  be  sent  with  which  to  garrison  the  reconquered  districts,  J^i^' 
have  his  army  corps  free  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion,  which  was  <'on- 
fmed   to  the   Northern   I^rovinces.     Cuba,  vrhich  liad  already  draint'^^ 
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tlic  l^iuliisula  of  over  200,000  men,  still  required  fresh  levies  to  replace 
t  he  sick  aiul  wounded,  and  Polavieja's  demand  was  refused.  Immediatel  v 
nfiur  tins  lie  cabled  that  his  physical  ailments  compelled  him  to  resign 
tlie  commaudership-iu-ehief,  and  begged  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
successor.  The  Madrid  journals  hostile  to  him  thereupon  indirectly 
attril)uted  to  him  a  lie,  and  questioned  whether  his  resignation  was  duo 
to  iil-hcjiUJi,  or  his  resentment  of  the  refusal  to  send  out  more  troops. 
Still  urging  his  resignation.  General  Fernando  Prime  de  Kivera  was 
""azctted  to  succeed  him,  and  Polavieja  embarked  in  Manila  for  Spain 
OH  the  loih  of  April,  1897,  (general  Laclnunbre,  as  the  hero  of  Cavite, 
iollowed  to  receive  the  applause  whicli  was  everywhere  showered  upon 
liiin  in  Spain.  As  to  Polavieja's  merits,  public  opinion  was  veiy  much 
divided,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  on  the  way,  a  con- 
troversy was  started  in  the  Madrid  press  as  to  how  he  ought  to  be 
rc'civcil.  JJl  Imparclal  maintained  that  he  was  worthy  of  being  honoured 
as  a  nineteenth  century  conquering  hero.  This  gave  rise  to  a  volley  of 
ul)use  on  the  other  side,  who  raked  up  all  his  antecedents  and  supposed 
tendencies,  and  openly  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  politician  and  the 
supporter  of  theocratic  absolutism.  According  to  El  JAhcral  of  the 
litli  of  May,  Senor  Ordax  Avecilla,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  stated 
in  his  speech  at  the  Madrid  Mercantile  Club,  ''  If  he  (the  General) 
"  thought  of  becoming  dictator,  he  would  fall  from  the  height  of  his 
"  glory  to  the  Hades  of  nonentity.'"  His  enemies  persistently 
insinuated  that  he  was  really  returning  to  Spain  to  actively  support 
the  clericals,  but  perhaps  the  bitterest  satire  was  levelled  against  him 
in  El  Pais  of  the  10th  of  May,  which,  in  an  article  headed  "  The 
Great  Farce,"  said  :  "Do  you  know  who  is  coming  ?  Cirus,  King  of 
"  Persia  ;  Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia  ;  Casar  Augustus  ;  Scipion 
"  tlie  African  ;  Gonzalo  de  Cordova  ;  Na})oleon,  the  Great  Napoleon, 
*'  coucpieror  of  worlds.  What  ?  Oh  !  unfortunate  people,  do  you  not 
''  know  ?  Polavieja  is  coming,  the  incomparable  Polavieja,  crowned 
''  with  laurels,  commanding  a  fleet  laden  to  the  brim  with  rich 
"  iropliics  ;  it  is  Polavieja,  gentlemen,  who  returns,  discoverer  of  new 
"  worlds,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  his  conquering 
'''  sword  :  it  is  Polavieja  wdio  returns  after  having  cast  into  obscurity 
"'  the  glories  of  Hernan  Cortes  ;  Polavieja,  who  has  widened  the 
''  national  map,  and  brings  new  territories  to  the  realm — new  thrones 
''  bj  his  queen.     What  can  the  people  be  thinking  of  that  they  remain 
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''  thus  ill  sileucc  ?  Applaud  I  iuiboeiieo.  It  i.5  Narvacz  who  iw 
"  resuscitated.  Now  Ave  Iiavc  iiiiotiicr  master  !  '*  l\o  Sj^aiiisli 
general  who  bad  arrived  at  Poiavieja's  position  would  find  it  possible 
to  be  absolutely  neutral  in  politics,  but  to  compare  liim  to  JSarvaez,  the 
military  dictator,  proved,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  tlio  grossest  ai)surdity. 
On  the  13th  of  May  Polavieja  arrived  in  Barcelona  physically  broke]], 
half  blind,  and  with  evident  traces  of  a  disordered  liver.  His  detractors 
were  silent  ;  an  enthusiastic  crowd  welcomed  him  for  his  acliievo 
ments.  lie  had  broken  tlie  neck  of  tlie  rel)ellion,  but  by  wlin  t  means  ? 
Altogether,  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  legitimate  warfare,  in 
which  probably  neither  party  was  more  merciful  than  the  oth-jr,  he 
initiated  a  system  of  striking  terror  into  the  non-combatant  popukition 
by  barbarous  tortures  and  wholesale  executions.  On  the  (^rli  oi 
February,  1897,  in  one  prison  alone  (Bilibid)  there  were  1,266  suspects, 
most  of  whom  were  brought  in  by  tlie  volunteers,  for  the  forces  Ju  the 
held  gave  little  quarter  and  rarely  made  [)risoners.  The  functions  o): 
the  volunteers,  organised  originally  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  became  so  elastic  that,  night  after  night,  they  made  nu  n  ami 
women  come  out  of  their  houses  for  inspection  conducted  most 
immorally.  Tlie  men  were  escorted  to  the  prisons  by  piu'c  caprice,  ant! 
subjected  to  horrible  maltreatment.  Many  of  them  were  libera  ted  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  declared  innocent,  but  maimed  for  life  and  for- 
ever unable  to  get  a  living.  Some  oE  these  victims  were  well  known 
to  everybody  in  Manila,  for  instance  Dr.  Zamora,  Bonifacio  Arcvajo 
the  dentist,  Antonio  liivero  (who  died  under  torture),  and  others.  Tiu; 
only  apparent  object  in  ail  this  was  to  disseminate  broadcast  livinir 
examples  of  Spanish  vengeance,  in  order  to  overawe  the  p()i)n]a  •;'. 
Under  General  Blanco's  administration  such  acts  h;iil  been  distinct iy 
prohibited  on  tlie  representation  of  General  Carlos  Koca. 

I  must  here  give  an  outline  of  the  career  iiud  fate  of  tlu-  ii'^'"'^' 
notable  Filipino.  This  victim  of  the  Friars  and  (General  Po -iVicja, 
Dr.  Jose  Rizal  y  Mercado,  born  in  the  sixties,  was  a  initive  of  Cii-ianH'a 
(Laguna),  three  hours'  journey  from  Manila.  Often  have  I,  toi;ctic  r 
with  the  old  native  parish  priest.  Father  Leoncio  Lopez,  spent  an  hour 
with   Jose/s    father,  Tomas  Mercado,  and   heard   the  old  man  <lescanb 
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with  pride,  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  son  at  the  Jes 

in   Manila.     But   young  Jose  yearned  to  set  out  on   a  wi'ler  i=;  al  e 

study.     His  ambition  was  to  go  to   Europe,  and   he  went.     He  siuaie>- 
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laeiiciae  and  eiitercil  tlio  Mtidrid  Uiiiversity,  wliero  lie  gradaated  as 
Doctor  of  Medicliic  and  l^liilosopliy.  lie  siibscqueiitly  coiitiiiiied  las 
tsiiulies  ill  d\iris,  and  at  Kovci'al  t^e:lis  of  learidng  in  Germany,  where  lie 
oblaiued  another  degree,  iiotwiihstaiKliiio'  the  fact  tliat  lie  had  the 
(liliiculty  of  a  foreign  huigiiago  to  couteud  witli.  As  happened  to 
unuiy  of  his  eonfrcres  in  the  German  Universities,  a  career  of  study 
h:.ul  sinmltaneously  opened  his  eyes  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  riglits 
m.  hnnianity.  Thrown  among  companions  of  socialistic  tendencies, 
his  belief  in  and  loyalty  to  the  monarchical  rnle  of  his  conntry  were 
Silt  unshaken  by  the  inlluence  of  sucli  environment  ;  ho  was  destined 
only  to  become  a  disturbing  element,  and  a  v/ould-be  reformer  of  that 
time-worn  institution  wliich  rendered  secnhir  government  in  his  native 
h'.nd  a  farce.  To  give  him  a  party  name,  lie  became  an  anti-clerical, 
Strictly  in  a  political  and  legal  sense,  lie  was  a  Ivoman  Catholic,  but 
iiis  sole  aim,  outside  his  own  profession,  was  to  save  his  country  from 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  Spanish  Friars  who  tliere  held  the  Civil 
and  Military  Government  under  their  tutehige.  lie  songlit  to  place 
ins  (country  on  a  level  of  material  iind  moral  prosperity  vvdtli  others, 
-nd  he  knew  that  the  lirst  step  in  that  direction  was  to  secure  the 
txjjiilsion  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  lie  sympathized  v»dtli  that  move- 
iiH"  it  wliich,  during  his  childhood,  culminated  in  the  Rising  of  Cavitc 
i'v;./c' page  113).  Dr.  Rizal  looked  profoundly  into  the  causes  of  his 
<'  ^'i'.ntiy's  unhappincss,  and  to  promote  their  knowledge,  in  a  pojuilar 
'  'i^ii,  he  wrote  and  })ublishcd  in  Germany,  in  tlie  Spanish   Lmguage,  a 

•  '-'ailed  novel  entitled  "  JVoIc  mc  ianycrc.''''  It  was  really  an  expose  of 
iHc  arrogance,  the  immorality,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Friars  in  their 
'"''^tions   with   the   natives.      I    have   read    the    book    myself.      Then, 

*  iruig  his  sojourns  in  France  and  Belgium,  he  [)roduced  another  political 
•••'V(  1  "  El  Filibustcrismo,^^  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  A  yejir  Jifter  the 
!  'i'*''ie'ation  of  these  works  he  returned  to  the  Ishmds  and  we  met  at 
i''«'  house  of  the  Lieutenant  of  tlie  Civil  Guard,  wliose  guest  I  Avas. 
^^^  an  ocuHst  Rizal  performed  some  veiy  clever  operations,  but  he  liad 
'^""'her  nussion — one  which  brought  upon  him  all  the  odium  of  tho 
^aiical  party,  but  which  as  quickly  raised  him  in  popular  esteem  iu 
'i'^tive   circles.      He  led   a  party  in  his  town  who  dared  to   dispute   tJjo 

1  '"P'"'etorship  of  the  Dominican  Order  to  a  large  tract  of  agricultural 
^'''"■-  lie  called  upon  the  Order  to  show  their  title  deeds  and  was  only 
'''*■'  vv'ith  Marshal  MacMahou's  fa.moas  reply  "  tVy  suis  ot  j'y  reste.''     At 
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length  prudence  dictated  a  return  to  Europe.  I  remember  the  farewell 
lunch  we  liad  together  at  the  Restaurant  de  Paris.  During  his  absence 
his  own  relations  and  the  chief  families  in  bis  town  became  the  objects 
of  persecution.  They  were  driven  from  tbe  lands  they  cultivated  and 
rented  from  the  religious  order  witbont  compensation  for  improvemeiits 
and  Spaniards  took  their  holdings.  In  1893  Kizal  arrived  in  Iloiig- 
kong,  where  he  contemplated  remaining  to  follow  his  profession, 
but  conununications  passed  l)etween  him  and  the  (^Jovernor-Geneia!, 
through  the  Spanish  Consul,  respecting  his  return  to  Manila.  Eiznl 
avowed  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  tliat  he  could  return  to 
the  Islands  without  fear  for  his  personal  safety  and  liberty,  llo 
arrived  in  Manila  and  was  arrested.  His  baggage  was  searched  in  tiic 
Custom  House,  and  a  number  of  those  seditious  proclamations  to  which 
1  have  referred  at  page  220  were  found,  it  was  alleged,  in  his  trunks.  It 
is  contrary  to  all  common  sense  to  conceive  tbat  a  sane  man,  who  liud 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  his  personal  liberty,  w^ould  bring  witii 
him,  into  a  public  department  of  scrutiny,  documentary  evidence  of  bis 
own  culpability.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  supreme  authority,  in 
Avhose  presence  he  defended  himself  right  nobly.  Tbe  clerical  party 
wanted  his  blood.  Governor-General  Despujols  would  not  yicKl- 
Rizal  was  guilty  or  innocent,  and  sbould  have  been  fully  accpiitted  oi- 
condemned,  but  to  meet  tbe  matter  half  way,  he  was  banished  i<) 
Dapitan,  a  town  on  the  north  shore  of  Mindanao  Island.  I  saw  ins 
bungalow  at  tbe  extremity  of  a  pretty  little  horse-shoe  bay.  There  ho 
remained  four  years  in  bondage.  His  bright  intelligence,  his  sociabdity, 
and  his  scientitic  attainments  had  won  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  both  the  civil  and  religious  local  anthorities.  He  had  such  a  weh- 
justilied  good  repute  as  an  oculist  that  many  travelled  down  a(;ross  tin' 
seas  to  seek  the  benefits  of  his  talent.  The  Cuban  insurrection  henii:- 
in  full  operation,  he  sought  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  Spaui  that 
his  anti-clerical  views  had,  in  no  way,  undermined  his  loyalty,  l-*' 
always  gratefully  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  a  civilized  donnuUin. 
lie  was  mentally  weighed  down  with  eiinui  from  inactivity,  and  In" 
solicited,  through  the  local  Governor,  permission  to  go  to  Cuba  as  an 
armv  doctor  in  the  Spanish  service.  Tlie  favour  was  granted  on  lii' 
28th  of  July,  1896,  and  on  his  way  to  Manila  he  passed  through  Cebn, 
wdiere  crowds  of  natives  and  half-castes  went  on  board  to  congratulate 
him.     Unfortunately,  his  arrival  in  Manila  coincided  with  the  outbreav 
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of  the  rebellion.  He  had  become  the  idol  of  the  people  iii  his  exHo  ; 
his  ideas  were  then  the  reflectiou  of  all  Philippine  aims  and  ambitions  ; 
the  very  name  of  llizal  raised  their  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch.  Most 
fantastic  reports  wore  circulate;!  concerning  liim.  j)eeds  in  Europe, 
ahnost  amounting  to  mirach3S,  wei'e  Jittributed  to  his  genius,  and 
hecamo  current  talk  among  ihe  n;itivcs  wh(>n  they  spoke  soito  voce  of 
Rizal's  power  and  in(lueM(;e.  He  y/as  look(Hl  u\)  \o  as  the  fiiture 
regenerator  of  ids  race,  cnpal)le  of  moving  armies  anil  navies  fi)r  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Their  very  reverence  was  his  condemnation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  priests.  Ilis  presence  in  Manila,  was  regarded  as  such  a 
danger  tliat  he  v/as  at  once  put  on  hoard  the  S[)anish  cruiser  Casfilla 
lying  in  the  l)ay.  Thence  iie  wa,s  transferred  to  the  mail  sU-tmer 
Isla  (Ic  Fanay  bound  to  Barceh)na-.  He  carried  with  Iiim  lci;crs  of 
recommendation  to  the  Ministers  of  Wa.r  and  the  Coloides,  courteously 
sent  to  him  by  General  Blanco  with  the  following  letter  : — 

(^Translation.^ 
Dr.  Jose  Rizal. 
My  dear  vSir,  Manila,  oOth  August,  ]89(). 

Enclosed  I  send  you  two  letters,  for  the  Ministers  of  War 
1  the  Colonics  respectively,  which  I  believe  will  ensure  to  you 
good  reception.  J  cannot  doid)t  that  you  will  sliow  me  respect 
your  relations  witli  the  Goverinnent,  and  by  your  future 
nduct,  not  only  on  account  of  your  word  pledged,  but  because 
passing  events  must  make  it  clear  to  you  how  certain  ]>rofeedings, 
due  to  extravagant  notions,  can  only  produce  hatrei],  ruin,  tears 
and  bloodshed.     That  you  may  bo  happy  is  the  desire  of 

Yours,  &c., 

IvAMo.N  Blanco. 

{Tra/!slf/tiou  of  Let  If  r  of  Ixccontnioifhdlon  to  tJie  Mlithtcr  of  IVar.) 
11,  E.  Don  Marcelo  de  Azcurraga. 

Manila,  ;U)th  August,  1896. 
Esteemed  (jieneral  and  distinguished  Friend, 

1  recommend  to  you  with  real  interest  Dr.  flosc  ilizal,  who 
leaves  for  the  Peninsula  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  as  volunteer  army  doctor  in  Cuba.  His  conduct 
during  the  four  years  he  has  been  in  exile   in  Da})itan   has  been 
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excmplaiy,  and  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  wortliy  of  pardon 
and    honovohBnce,  heeause  he    is    in    no  way  associated  with  the 
extravagant    attempts    which    wo    are   now   deploring,  neitlier  ii) 
conspiracy  nor  in  the  secret  societies  which  have  hecn  formed. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  reiterate  to  yon  my  high  esteem, 

And  remain 
Yonr  affectionate  friend  and  comrade, 
Ramon  Blanco. 

The  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was  in  similar 
terms. 

lie  had  as  travelling  companion  Pedro  Kojas,  already  referred  to, 
and  had  ho  chosen,  he  could  have  left  the  steamer  at  Singapore  as 
llojas  did.  Not  a  few  of  ns  who  saw  the  vessel  leave  wished  him 
"  God  speed.^'  But  the  clerical  party  v/ere  eager  for  his  extermination, 
lie  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  monastic  sway  ;  he  had  committed  uo 
crime,  hut  he  was  the  Friars'  arch-enemy  and  hetc  noir.  The  lay 
authorities  always  had  to  yiekl  to  the  monks,  and  history  herein 
repeated  itself.  Dr.  Rizal  was  cahled  for  to  answer  ecrtrJn  accus'ition;^. 
so  on  his  landing  in  the  Peninsula  he  was  Incarcerated  in  the  cele])rntf"(I 
fortress  of  Montjuich  (the  scene  of  so  many  horrors),  pending  hi- 
re-shipment l)y  the  returning  steamer.  lie  reached  Manila  as  a  Stato 
prisoner  in  the  (Joloa,  isolated  from  all  hut  his  jailors.  It  wns 
materially  impossil)le  for  him  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  re])e]lioit, 
Vvdiatever  his  sym]>nthics  maj-^  have  heen.  Yet,  once  more,  tlie  wheel  o! 
fortune  turned  against  him.  Curiously  enough  the  parish  priest  ol 
Morong  was  murdered  at  the  altar  whilst  celehrating  mass  on  Christn^!' 
])5iy,  ]89().  The  importunity  oE  the  Fiiurs  could  he  no  longer  resish^l  ; 
this  new  calamity  seemed  to  strengtlun  tlieir  cause.  The  next  (^''y 
liizal  was  In'ought  to  trial  for  scditiov  and  rchcUion,  l)efore  a  ccurt 
mn,rtial,  composed  of  eight  captains  under  tlu^  presideney  of  a  lieutenant- 
coh)nel.  No  reliahle  testimony  could  he  ];roug]vt  against  him.  nov. 
could  it  be  when,  for  years,  he  had  })een  a  State  prisoner  in  fo'ce  i 
sechision  ?  lie  defended  himself  with  logical  argument,  hul,  ^vi'-t 
mattered  ?  he  was  condemned  beforehand  to  ignominious  deatli  a>  " 
traitor,  and  the  decree  of  execution  was  one  of  Polavieja's  foulest  i'.c  "• 
During  the  few  days  which  elapsed  between  sentence  arid  death,  n*' 
refused   to    see    any  priest    but    a    Jesuit.     In    his    last    moments  hi^ 
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demcaDo.ir  was  in  accorclariee  witli  liis  oCt-quoted  saying,  *' What  is 
<'  (leatli  tome?  1  liave  sovni  the  seed,  others  are  left  to  re:ip."  In 
his  coudciviried  cell  he  composed  a  poem  of  14  verses  ("My  hist 
Thought''),  anJ  hid  tlie  paper  in  a  stewpaii.  It  was  found  by  his  wife 
and  piddlshed.     I  give  the  first  and  hist  verses. 

:.:i  ULTIMO  I^EXSAMIKNTO. 

/;(]i<iS.  Pdtria  adoiTi/la,  region  del  sol  (nicrida, 
rer]a(;el  Marde  Oriente,  uiiestro  pcrdido  ]^]den. 
A  (hlrio  Toy  alegre  la  triste  mii^tia  vida, 
y  fiiera  inas  brill.'uite,  mas  fi'esea,  mas  florid.'i, 
Taip.bicn  por  ti  In  diern,  la  diera  })or  tu  ])ien. 

Adios.  ]>'\(Ircs  j  lierinriTux'^,  Irozos  dcd  alma  mia. 
Amigos  dc  la  ia-"aneia  en  el  perdido  hogar. 
Dad  gTaeiiiS  que  descanso  del  fatigoso  dia  ; 
Auinc!,  (iidee  exirangcra,  mi  amiga,  mi  alegria, 

A(]ic.<^,  qneridos  s::'re^.  in<jrir  (s  desc^ansar. 

Tiie  Avoraan  who  had  long  responded  to  his  h)ve,  was  ordy  loo 
proud  <o  hear  his  illustrions  name,  and  in  the  soml)re  rays  wliich  fell 
from  his  prison  grating,  the  voavs  of  matrimony  VvH3re  given  and 
^aiictincd  with  the  sad  certainty  of  widowhood  on  the  morrow. 
F<*rtified  hy  ])iirlty  of  conscience  and  tlie  rectitude  of  his  principles, 
hi'  felt  jK)  feloirs  remorse,  but  walked  with  equanimitv  to  the  place 
nf  oxf'cnlion.  Al^oiit  2,000  regular  and  volunteer  troops  formed  the 
sijaarc  wlicre  lie  knelt  facing  the  seashore.  After  an  oHicer  had 
'hont'ul  the  foniHila,  ^'In  the  name  of  the  King!  Yvdiosocver  siiall 
ra.iso  his  voice  to  crave  clemency  for  the  condemned,  shall  suffer 
dciifh,*'  four  ])uliets,  fired  from  f)ehind,  did  their  fat;d  work.  This 
f'-vceufion  took  place  at  (5  Ji.n.i.  on  the  oOth  of  December,  i  896.  An 
innn.c  isc  crowd  witnesses!,  in  silent  awe,  this  sacrifice  to  priestcraft. 
I'^ie  rri.'us,  too,  were  present  fn  jnasse,  many  of  them  smoking  big 
<'igar<,  jidiilant  over  the  extinction  of  that  bright  inteh'eclual  light 
'•'ineh,  alas  !  cvai  nev^er  IfC  I'okindled. 

idle  ci[V'[ni!stances  under  v»du(di  Ilizal,  in  his  exile,  made  tlie 
•'^'''jinunt.'nirf^  of  Josephine  I'ani'er,  who  ])ecan}e  his  wife,  are  cnrions. 
1  'H:'  account  vv-as  gi\'en  me  by  Airs.  Ivizal's  foster-father  ns  Ave  crossed 
f~'f-  China.  Sea  tf)gelhcr.  The  foster-father,  who  was  an  American 
^'*'-^itien1  iii  II(  ngkong,  four.d  his  eyesight  gradually  failing  him. 
^If'T  exiiaiisiing  all  remedies  in  Unit  colony,  one  day  he  J i card  of  a 
^si'nous  ocuiisi  'm  Manila    nam.cd  Eizal,  a  Filipino  of  reputed  Japanese 
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origin.  So,  in  August  ISDi,  he  went  to  Manila  to  seek  tlio  grcnt 
doctor,  taking  with  him  a  j\iacao  servant,  his  daughter,  and  a  girl 
whom  he  had  adopted  from  iniVj.icy.  The  Philippine  Archipelago  vras 
such  a  terra  incogniin  to  the  oiUsido  world  that  little  wa-  gencr;uiv 
known  of  it  save  the  capital,  Manila.  When  he  reached  ihcro  'ne 
learnt,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  renowned  ])racf itioner  was  a  poiiiica! 
exile  who  lived  in  an  ont-of-tlic-way  phu'c  in  Mindanao  Island.  Inioiit. 
on  his  purpose,  he  took  ship  and  fonnd  tlie  a]>ode  of  Dr.  Ixiziil,  Ti.c 
American  had  been  forsaken  hy  his  daughter  in  Manihi,  win^re  fIic 
eventually  married  a  young  native  who  had  neither  craft;  nor  fortuiic. 
The  ado|)ted  daughter,  therefore,  was  his  companion  to  Diipiia!!.. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  bungalow  the  bright  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Josephine  infei-ested  the  (h)ctor  far  more  than  the  somhre  diFcascl 
organ  of  her  foster-fatlier,  Tlie  exile  aisd  tlie  maiden,  in  siiorl,  fell  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  they  mutually  vowed  never  to  be  |)artcd  n:.? 
by  force.  The  old  man's  eyes  were  past  all  cure,  and  in  vain  he  wv^cA 
the  girl  to  depart  with  him  ;  love  dissented  from  the  proposition  ai ;! 
the  patient  fonnd  his  way  back  to  Manila,  and  tliencc  to  Iloiigkoii.: 
with  his  Mac.'U)  servant — a-  sadder,  luit  a  wiser  man.  The  foster-clt'u! 
rcnnuned  beliind  to  sliare  Ihe  hut  of  tlie  political  exile,  VViiei!,  ;  n 
hour  after  lier  mtiiTiage,  she  became  WidoAv  Rizid,  her  hiish.'nw  - 
cor})se,  which  had  received  sepulture  \\\  the  cemefery,  was  gnnrdcM  I'V 
soldiers  for  four  d;jys  lest  the  superstitions  natives  should  snatcii  ts^'' 
])ody  Jind  divide  it  into  a  thonsand  relics  of  their  lost  idoL  lii<!' 
Josephine  started  off  for  the  rebel  cam]>  at  Imiis.  On  lier  way  >!'" 
was  often  asked,  ^' Who  art  thou?"  but  her  answer 'M.o  !  I  am  tli} 
sister,  the  widows  of  Kizal  !  "  not  only  ojicned  a  ])assage  ior  hor,  Im;; 
brought  lov7  every  head  in  silent  reverence.  Amidst  mourning  :uil 
triumpli  she  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  tin;  rebel  connnandci'-i"- 
ehief,  Emilio  Agninaldo,  who  received  her  v^dth  the  respect  duo  lo  t!  * 
sorrowing  relict  of  their  deparU  d  hero.  But  the  formal  Iribntes  <" 
condolence  were  followed  by  great  rejoicing  in  the  camp.  She  v.as  iiu 
only  free  white  wn)man  within  the  rebel  lines.  They  lauded  licr  v.- 
thoufdi  an  angelic  being  had  fallen  from  the  skies  ;  they  saii: 
lier  praises  as  if  she  were  a  modern  Joan  of  Arc  seat  by  llea^e^ 
to  lead  the  way  to  victory  over  the  l>ai]uer  of  Castile,  ihif  sh' 
ebose,  for  the  time  being,  to  follow  a  more  womanly  vocation,  an-' 
ha  vino-    been    escorted    to    San    Francisco    de    Malabon,  she  took    ^i' 
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her  resulenco  in  the  coiiveut  to  tend  tbo  wounded  for  ;il)Oiit  tliree 
weeks.  Then,  wlieu  the  battle  of  Perez  Dosmarinas  was  raging,  our 
lieroinc  sallied  forth  on  liorsehaek  with  a  Miiuscr  riflo  over  lior 
t-luHilder  and — as  slie  stated  with  pride  to  an  old  friend  of  mine 
who  interviewed  her — she  had  the  satisfa-etion  of  shooting  dead  one 
v*^panish  officer  and  tlien  retreated  to  her  convent  refnge.  Again,  she 
vns  present  at  the  battle  of  Sihnu  v.liore  her  heroi*^.  example  of 
(•()ijnig(3  infnsed  a  new  life  into  her  ])rother  rebels.  'J1ic  carnage  or? 
]H)\h  sidles  was  fearfnljbnt  in  the  end  the  rebels  fell  ])ae];  and  there,  from 
:!  -^'_>ot  midst  mangled  corpses,  rivnh^ts  of  bh^od  and  groans  of  death, 
eh»sephine  witnessed  many  a  scene  of  Spanish  bnrbarily — [lie  iaitchery 
(ti' old  inoffensive  men  and  women — chihlren  canglit  np  by  the  feet  and 
(lashed  against  the  walls,  and  the  bayonet  charge  on  tlie  host  of  fugitive 
innocents.  The  insurgents  having  lieen  beaten  everywhere  when 
L:H']i;imbrc  took  the  field,  Jose])hinc  had  to  follow  in  their  retreat,  and 
r  Tier  Iinus  and  vSihin  were  taken,  she,  witii  the  rest,  luul  to  ilee  to  anothei* 
]>]<)vin<;e,  tramping  through  23  villages  on  the  way.  Slio  was  about  to 
play  lumihcr  roic,  being  on  t}]er)oint  of  go'ini:  to  Manila,  to  organise  a. 
(onvoy  of  arms  and  munitions,  when  she  heanl  that  certJun  Spaniards 
v.ire  plotting  against  her  life.  So  she  souglit  an  intervieAv  with  the 
('overnor-Cicneral,  who  asked  her  if  she  Ivdd  been  in  tlie  r(J)e!  camp  at 
'inns.  She  replied  fearlessly  in  tlie  affirmative,  and  relying  on  t}i(3 
>'  ••uiily  from  violence  afforded  by  her  sex  and  foreign  nationality,  thei-e 
passed  between  her  and  the  Governor-General  (piito  an  amusing  aixl 
pxinnnt  colloquy.  "  What  did  you  go  to  Imus  for  ?"  i.'upiired  the  General. 
"  V\  hat  did  you  go  therefor  ?  "  rejoiFied  Josephine.  "  To  light,"  said  tlie 
^  "iiera!.  "  So  did  1,"  answered  Jose])hine.  '•  ^Vill  you  k'av(i  Manila?" 
•  -^^O'l  iliQ  (reneral.  *' Why  should  I  ?"  ((uericfl  Josephine.  *'  W(>11," 
-'ii-1  the  (ieneral, ''  the  priests  will  not  leave  you  alone  if  you  stay  here, 
•■na  (hey  will  bring  faJse  evidence  against  you.  I  hav(3  no  power  to 
"^•mde  theirs."  ''Then  what  is  the  us(^  of  ihe  Governor-Genera,!  ?" 
'  '-'^necl  our  heroine,  but  the  (General  dismissel  the  discussion,  which 
V  UN  becoming  embarrassing,  and  resumed  it  a  few  days  later  by  ealling 
'M''>i!  her  emphatically  toquit  the  Colony.  At  this  secom!  interview  the 
general  fumed  and  raged,  and  our  heroine  too  stamped  fier  little  foot, 
'^'"l  ^vomandike,  avowed  "she  did  not  care  for  him;  she  Avas 
"^>t  airaid  of  him."  It  w^as  temerity  born  of  inexperience^  for  one  word 
^^-  command  from  the  General  could  have  sent  lier  tlie  way  many  others 
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liacl  gone,  to  '<in  iinreycnled  f;ite.  Tims  mattoj'S  waxed  hot  between 
lier  defiance  and  Ijis  f<)r])eara]]co,  uiitii  visions  of  torture — tlnimb- 
scrcws  and  l)astiii!ido — passed  so  vividlj  before  bcr  eyes  that  she 
yielded,  as  individisal  force  niiisf,  to  the  collective  power  wh-ieli  rules 
supreme,  and  rclnctantly  consented  to  leave  tlie  f'Mr  Pliilippine  shores 
iu  Ma  J,  1897,111  the  rs.  Yficnsang^  for  a  safer  resting-plai^e  on  the 
British  soil  of  Ilongkonsf. 

The  execution  of  Dr.  Ilizal  was  a  most  impolitic  act.  It  sent  into 
the  field  his  brother  Ponciano  with  a  large  followin<:^,  who  eventually 
Bnccceded  in  driving  every  Spanianl  ont  of  their  native  province  of 
Laguna.  They  also  seized  the  lake  gunboats,  took  an  entire  Spanish 
garrison  prisoner,  and  captured  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Poiiciano 
rose  to  the  raiik  of  general  before  the  llebellion  ended. 

General  Fernando  Prinio  de  Ivivera,  Marques  de  I']stella,  Jirrivcd  in 
Manila,  as  the  successor  of  General  Camilo  Polavieja,  in  the  spring  of 
1897.  He  knew  the  country  and  tlie  people  he  v/as  called  upon  to 
pacify,  having  been  Governor-General  therefrom  April,  1880,  to  March, 
1883.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
an  amnesty  to  ail  who  vrould  lay  down  their  arms  within  a  prescribed 
period.  Many  responded  to  this  appeal,  for  tlie  crushing  defeat  of  the 
rebels  in  Cavite  Province,  accompanied  by  the  Vv'anton  cruelties  of  the 
soldiery  during  iha  last  Captain-Generalcy,  had  damped  the  ardour  of 
thousands  of  would-be  insurgents.  The  rebellion  v*'as  tlien  confined  to 
the  north  of  Manila,  but,  since  Aguinaldo  had  evacuated  Cavite  and 
joined  forces  with  Llaneras,  tlie  mo^.ement  was  carried  far  beyond 
tlie  Provinces  of  Bulacan  and  J/ampjinga.  Armed  mobs  had  risen 
in  Pangasiufin,  Zambales,  Ylocos,  I'uieva  Ecija  and  Tarlac.  Many 
villages  were  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  by  them  ;  crops  of  young  rice 
too  unripe  to  be  useful  to  Jinybody  were  wantonly  destroyed  ;  pillage 
?ind  devastafion  v/erc  resorted  to  everywhere  to  coerce  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  to  join  in  tlie  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerves 
of  the  pri(\sts  were  so  jiighly  strung  that  they  suspected  every 
native,  and,  by  persistently  launching  false  accusations  against  their 
parishioners,  they  literally  made  rebels.  Hence  at  Candon  (Ilocos  8ur), 
a  town  of  importance  on  the  JM.W.  coast  of  Luzon,  five  influential 
residents  were  simply  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  iniquitous  action  oi 
the  Bishop  of  Vigan,  Father  elose  Ilevia  de  Campomanes  and  his  friars. 
These  residents  killed   the  parish   priest,   and  without  arms   fled  for 
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Hafeiy  to  the  mountain  ravines.    A  few  months  before,  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  this  same  Austin  friar,  Father  Rafael  Redondo, 
had  ignominiouslj  treated  his  own  and  other  native   curates  by  bavin  j3^ 
them  stripped  naked  and  tied  down  to   benches,  wliere  he   beat  them 
with  the  prickly  tail   of  the  ray-fish  to  extort   confessions   relating   to 
conspiracy.     In  San  Fernando  do  la  Union  the  native    priests  Adriano 
Garces,  Mariano  Gaerlan,  and  Mariano  Dacanava  were  tortured  with  a 
Jiot  iron  applied  to   their  bodies   to  force   a   confession   that   they  were 
freemasons.     The  rcl)e]s  attacked  Bayambang  (rangasinau),  drove  out 
the    Spanish   garrison,  seized   the  church   and   convent    in  which   they 
fortified    themselves,    made    prisoner    the    vSpanish    priest,    l)urnt    the 
(:sOvernment  stores,  Court-house  and  Spanish   residences,  but  carefully 
avoided  all   interference   witli   the  Eritish-owned  steam   rice-mill   and 
paddy  warehouses.     Troops   were   sent  against  them  by  special    train 
from  Tarlac,  and  they  were  beaten  out  of  the  place  with  a  loss  of  about 
100  individuals,  but  they  carried  off  their   clerical    prisoner.      General 
Monet    operated    in    the    north  against  the   rel)els   with    Spanish    and 
native  auxiliary  forces.     lie  attacked   the  armed   mobs  in    Zani])ales 
Province,  where    encounters    of    minor    importance    took  place    almost 
daily,    with    no    decisive    victory    for    cither    party.     He    showed    no 
Ricrcy  and  took  no  prisoners  ;  his  troops  sliot  down  or  l)ayonette(l  rel)els, 
non-combatants,  women   and  children   indiscriminately.     The  cruellest 
barbarities    were    inflicted   on   every  native  wdio  fell   into   his   power. 
Tillage  was  carried  on  at  the  risk  of   one's  life,  for  men   found  going 
out   to    their    lands    were    seized    as    spies.     He    carried    this  war  of 
extermination  up  to  Ylocos,  where,  little   by  little,  his   forces  deserted 
him.     His  auxiliaries  went  over  to  the  rebels  in   grou])s.     F]ven  a  few 
Sp.aniards  passed   to   the   other  side,  and,  after  a   protracted  struggle 
which  brought  no  advantage  to  the  (Government,  he  left   garrisons   in 
several  places  and  returned  to  Manila.     In  Aliaga  (Nueva  Excija)  the 
Spaniards    had    no    greater    success.     The   rebels   assembled   there   in 
crowds,  augmented  by  the   fugitive   mobs  from   Pangasinan,  and  took 
possession    of    the    town.     The    Spaniards,    under    General    Nufiez, 
attacked  them   on  two  sides,  and  one  of  tlie  most  desperate  battles  of 
the  North  was  fought  there.     It  lasted  about  six  hours.     The  slaughter 
on  both   sides  was  enormous.     The  place  was  strewn  with  corpses,  and 
the  rebels  were   al)0ut  to  retreat  when  General  Nunez  advanced  to  cut 
them  off,  and  was   so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  relinquish    the 
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command  on  tbc  field.     But  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  was  too  far 
advanced  to  rally  them,  and  thej  retired  South  towards  Pampanga. 

In  Tayabas  the  officiousuess  of  the  Governor  almost  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  end.  Tv/o  well-known  iuliabitants  of  Pagsanjan  (Laguna) 
were  accused  of  conspiracy  and,  without  proof,  court-martiallcd  and 
executed.  The  Governor  wcut  to  witness  the  scene,  and  returning  the 
next  day  with  liis  official  suite,  he  was  waylaid  near  Lugbang  by  a, 
rebel  l>arty,  who  killed  one  of  the  officers  and  wounded  the  Governor. 
Filipinos  returning  to  Manila  were  imprisoned  without  trial,  tortuied, 
iuid  shipped  back  to  Hongkong  as  deck  passengers.  The  wet  sc;lso>,) 
liad  fully  set  in,  making  v;arfare  in  the  provinces  exceedingly  dlllic'iilt 
for  the  raw  Spanish  recruits  who  arrived  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  dead 
wounded  and  diseased.  Spain  was  so  hard  pressed  by  Cuban  ail'airs 
tliat  the  majority  of  these  last  levies  were  mere  boys,  ignorant  of  the 
nse  of  arms,  ill  clad,  badly  fed,  and  with  montlis  of  pay  in  ancar. 
Under  these  conditions  they  were  barely  a  match  for  the  sturdy 
islanders,  over  mountains,  througli  streams,  mud  pools  and  paddy  liclds. 
The  military  hospitals  were  full  ;  the  Spaniards  were  as  far  oil 
extinguishing  the  Katii*un4n  as  the  rebels  were  from  being  able  to 
subvert  Spanish  sovereignty.  'Jdic  rebels  held  only  two  improgn.'iblc 
places,  namely  Angat  and  vSan  Mateo,  but  whilst  they  carried  on  an 
interminable  gm^rilla  warfare  they  as  carefully  avoided  a  pitched  battle. 
The  Governor-Genei'al,  then,  had  resort  to  another  edict,  dated  the  2iHi 
of  fluly,  1 897,  which  read  thus  : — 

Edict. 

Don  Fernando  Primo  de  11  i vera  y  Sobremonte,  Marrpiis  of 
Estella,  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines,  and 
(!ommander-in-C/hief  of  the  Army. 

Whereas  the  unlimited  amplitude  given  to  my  former  edicts  hv 
some  authorities  who  nro  still  according  tlie  benetits  of  the  amncstv 
to  thosci  wlio  present  ihcmselves  after  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
ceded tinit^,  imperatively  calls  for  a  most  absobite  and  positive 
declaration  that  there  is  a  limit  to  clemency  and  pardon,  othcrwi^^c 
the  indelinite  postponement  of  the  application  of  the  law  may  1)(^ 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  debility  ;  and 

Whereas  our  generosity  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  inarij 
who   have   shown   signs  of  repentance    by  resuming    their   legal 
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status,  whilst  there  are  others  who  abuse  our  excessive  benevo- 
lence by  maintaining  their  rebellious  attitude,  and  encroach  on  our 
patience  to  prolong  the  resistance  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  spectacle  of  a  few 
groups,  always  vanquished  whilst  committing  all  sorts  of  felonies 
under  the  protection  of  a  fictitious  political  flag,  maintaining  a  state 
of  uneasiness  and  corruption, 

Now,  therefore,  the  authorities  must  adojit  every  possible 
means  of  repression,  and  1,  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 

Ordeu  and  Command 

Article  1. — All  persons  having  contracted  responsibilities  up 
to  date  on  account  of  the  present  rebellion  who  fail  to  report 
ihemsolves  to  the  authorities  or  military  commanders  before  the 
10th  of  cTul}^  will  bo  pursued  and  treated  as  guilty. 

Article  2. — Connnanding  generals  in  the  field,  military  and 
civil  governors  in  districts  where  the  rebels  exist,  will  prohibit  all 
iidiabitants  from  leaving  the  villages  and  towns,  nnless  under 
absolute  necessity  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  taking  care  of 
rural  properties  or  other  works.  Those  comprised  in  the  latter 
class  will  be  provided  by  the  municipal  captains  with  a  special 
pass,  in  Avhich  will  be  noted  the  period  of  absence,  the  place  to 
be  visited,  and  the  road  to  l)e  taken,  always  provided  that  all 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  the  villages  without  carrying 
such  passes,  and  all  who,  liaving  them,  deviate  from  the  time, 
road,  or  place  indicated,  will  l)e  treated  as  rebels. 

Article  3. — After  the  10th  instant  all  persons  will  be  required 
to  prove  their  identity  by  the  })ersonal  document  (ccdiiUi  personal), 
together  with  the  pass  above-mentioned,  and  neither  the  amnesty 
passes  already  granted  nor  ai)y  other  document  will  have  any  legal 
validity. 

All  who  contravene  these  orders  will  be  tried  by  court 
martial. 

Fernando  Primo  de  Eivera. 

The  indiscreetness  of  this  measure  was  soon  evident.  It  irritated 
the  well-disposed  inhabitants,  from  whom  fees  were  exacted  by  the 
Governor-Generars  venal  subordinates  ;  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
edict  drove  many  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  rebels  responded  to  this 
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(locunieut  by  issuing  tlio  following  Proclamation  in  Tagalog  dial(3ct 
bearing  the  pscudonyme  of  "  Malabar."  It  was  extensively  circulated 
in  July,  1897,  but  bears  no  date.  The  Spanish  authorities  made 
strenuous  but  unsucciessful  edbrts  to  coufisciito  it.  It  is  an  interesting- 
document  because  (1°)  It  admits  how  little  territory  the  KATimjNAisr 
itself  considered  under  its  dominion.  (2°).  It  sets  forth  the  sum  total 
of  the  insurgents'  demands  at  that  period.  (•>").  It  admits  their 
impotence  to  vanquish  the  loyal  forces  in  open  battle. 

To  THE  EiixiVE  Sons  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Spaniards  have  occupied  the  towns  of  Cavite  Froviiico 
because  we  found  it  convenient  to  evacuate  them.  We  nnist 
change  our  tactics  as  circumstances  dictate. 

We  have  proved  it  to  bo  a  bad  policy  to  be  fortified  in  one 
place  awaiting  the  enemy's  attack.  We  must  take  the  oilensivc 
when  Ave  get  the  chance,  adopting  the  Cuban  plan  of  ambush  anil 
guerilla  warfare.  In  this  v/ay  we  can,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
del'y  Spain,  exhaust  her  resources,  and  oblige  her  to  surrender  froia 
poverty,  for  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  very  Spanish  news- 
papers admit  that  each  soldier  costs  a  dolhir  a  day,  and  ad(Ung  to 
this  his  passage  money,  clothing  and  equipment,  the  total  amouuls 
to  a  considerable  sum.  Considering  that  Spanish  credit  abroad 
is  exhausted,  that  her  young  men,  to  avoid  conscription,  are 
cmigratiDg  to  France  and  elsewhere  in  large  numbers,  Spain  nnist 
of  necessity  yield  in  the  end.  You  already  knoAV  that  Polavieja, 
resigned  because  the  Government  were  unable  to  send  him  the 
further  20,000  men  demanded.  The  Cubans,  with  their  guerilla 
system,  avoiding  encounters  unfavourable  to  themselves,  have 
succeeded  in  wearying  the  Spaniards,  who  are  dying  of  fever  in 
large  numbers.  Followiog  this  system,  it  would  be  quite  feasible 
to  extend  the  action  of  the  Katipunan  to  Ylocos  Pangasinaiiy 
Cagayan  and  other  provinces,  because  our  brothers  in  these  places, 
sorely  tyrannized  by  the  Spaniards,  are  prepared  to  unite  with  us. 

The  Provinces  of  ZA.vniALEs,  Taulac,  Tayabas,  etc.,  arc 
already  under  the  KatipuNvV.^  (^overmnent,  and  to  complete  our 
success,  the  revolutionary  movement  should  become  general,  ior 
the  ends  which  we  all  so  ardently  desire,  namely  : — 

(1°).  Expulsion  of  the  Friars  and  restitution  to  the  townships 
of  tlie  lands  which  the    Friars  have  appropriated,    dividing    the 
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inciunbeiicies  held  by  them,  as  well  as  tiio  episcopal  sees  equally 
between  Peuiiisular  and  Insular  secular  priests. 

(2"*).  Spain  must  coocedo  to  us,  as  she  has  to  Cuba,  Parlia- 
mentary reproseutatioo,  freedom  of  the  press,  toleration  of  all 
religions  sects,  laws  common  with  hers  and  adminlstrativo  and 
econonuc  autonomy. 

(3").  Equality  in  treatment  and  pay  between  Peninsular  and 
Insular  civil  servants. 

(4*^).  destitution  of  all  lands  approi)riatcd  by  iho  Frir.rs  to  the 
tov/uships,  or  to  the  origiu;d  owners,  or  in  default  of  hiiding  such 
owners,  the  State  is  to  put  them  up  to  public  Jiuction  in  small 
lots  of  a  value  within  the  reach  of  all  and  payable  within  four 
years,  the  same  as  the  present  State  hinds. 

(o°).  Abolition  of  the  Government  authorities'  power  to  banish 
citizens,  as  well  as  all  unjust  measures  agaiust  Filipinos  ;  legal 
equality  for  ail  persons,  whether  Peninsular  or  Insular,  under  the 
Civil  as  well  as  the  Penal  Code. 

The  war  nnist  be  prolonged  to  give  the  greatest  signs  oi: 
vitality  possible,  so  that  Spain  may  bo  compelled  to  grant  our 
demands,  otlierwise  she  will  consider  us  an  etreto  laeo  and  curtail, 
rather  than  extend  our  rights. 

Malabar. 
Shortly  after  this  Emllio   Aguiiialdo,  the  recognised  leader  of  tho 
rebels,  issued  a  3Iani/iesto  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms  which  might 
imply  a  demand  for  independence. 
In  this  document  he  says  : — 

We  aspire  to  the  glory  of  obtaining  the  liberty,  hidependence^ 

and  honour  of  tlie  country     .     .     .     We  aspire  to  a  Government 

representing  all  the  live  forces  of  the  country,  in  which  the  most 

able,  the  most  Avorthy  in  virtue  and  talent,  may  take  part  without 

distinction  of    birth,  fortune,  or  race.      AVe  desire  that  no  monk, 

or  friar,  shall  sully  the  soil  of  any  part  of  the  Archipelago,  nor 

that  there  shall  exist  any  convent,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  month    brought    to    light    fresh    public    exhortations,  edicts 

fnid  proclamations  from  one  side  or  the  other,  of  which  I  have  numerous 

printed  copies  before  me  now.     About  this  time  the  famous  Philippine 

painter,  Juan  Luna   (vide  page   191),  was  released  after  six  months' 

nnprisonmcnt  as  a  suspect.     He  left  Manila  en  route  for  Madrid  in  the 
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Hpanisli  mail  Hfcaracr  Covad onga  in  tlio  first  week  of  July  and  returned 
to  Maui  la  the  next  year  (November,  1898), 

In  the  field  there  were  no  ^-reat  victories  to  record,  for  the  rel)e].-5 
coiiiined  tliemselves  exclusively  to  harassing  the  Spanish  forces  ami 
then  retreating  to  the  mountains.  To  all  appearances  trade  in  Manila 
and  throughout  the  ishmds  was  little  affected  by  tiie  war,  and  us  a. 
matter  of  fact,  the  total  exports  showed  a  fair  average  when  compared 
with  previous  years.  Ths  sugar  production  was,  liowever,  slightly  less 
than  in  1896,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  hands,  because,  in  tlie  ploughing 
season,  tlie  young  labourers  in  Negros  were  drafted  off  to  military 
service.  Total  imports  somewhat  increased,  liotwithsfanding  tlie 
imposition  of  a  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tax. 

But  the  probal)ility  of  an  early  pacification  of  the  islands  wasrenioie. 
I>y  the  unscrupulous  abuse  of  their  functions  the  volunteers  woro 
obliging  tlic  well-intentioned  natives  to  forsake  tlieir  aUegiance,  and 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  was  constrained  to  issue  a  decree,  dated  the 
(5th  of  August,  forlddding  all  })ersons  in  military  service  to  phmder,  or 
intimidate,  or  commit  acts  of  violence  on  persons,  or  in  their  houses,  or 
ravish  women  under  penalty  of  death.  In  the  same  montli  the  GciuMal 
commissioned  a  Filipino,  named  Pedro  Alejandro  Paterno,  to  negotirde 
terms  of  ca})itulation  with  the  rebels.  By  dint  of  bril)es  and  liberal 
expendituio  of  money  {vide  Paterno's  own  letter  at  page  559)  Patc^rno 
induced  the  minor  chiefs  in  arms  to  accept,  in  principle,  the  proposal  of 
peace  on  iha  basis  of  reforms  and  money.  Paterno  was  appointcid  \>y 
the  Goveinor-General  sole  mediator  u\  the  discussion  of  the  terms  to 
be  made  with  Kmilio  Aguinaido,  and  tlie  General's  private  secretary, 
Don  Niceto  Mayoral,  was  granted  special  powers  to  arrange  with 
Paterno  (he  details  of  the  proposed  treaty.  He  visited  Aguinaido  \n 
his  mountain  retreat  in  Bulacan  Province,  and  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1897,  Aguinaido  signed  a  power  of  attorney  in  favour  of  PaternsN 
stating  his  terms,  which  were  tantamount  to  a  Protocol  of  Peace,  and 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty.  The  General  tlu'^) 
consulted  with  the  Home  Government,  sending  particulars  l)y  mail,  ami 
the  Madrid  Cabinet  approved  of  the  negotiations.  Meanwhile,  it  soo!i 
became  evident  that  there  were  three  distinct  interests  at  stake,  namely, 
those  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  ;  those  of  the  Friars,  and  lh(3 
claims  of  the  Pebels.  Consequently  the  traditional  feud  l^ctweeu  the 
Archbishop  of  Manila  and  the  Captain-General  was  revived. 
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General  Primo  de  Eivera  urged  the  Madrid  Goveriimeut  to  grant 
('crtairi  reforms,  in  any  case,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  hitherto 
iudopendent  position  of  the  friars  in  governuieutal  affairs.  He  also 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Governmout  to  the  defenceless  condition  of 
{lie  capital  in  the  erent  of  a  foreign  attack.  The  friars  were  exceedingly 
wroth  and  combined  to  frustrate  the  General's  efforts  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  rel)ols.  They  secretly  paid  natives  to  simulate 
the  Katipunan  in  the  provinces,  and  (he  plot  only  came  to  light  when 
these  nid'ortunate  dupes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  niilitary  authorities 
an  1  confessed  what  had  happened.  2s(;verlheless  the  General  pursued 
the  negotiations  with  Pateruo  as  intermediary.  In  the  Proto(;ol 
Aguinaldo  stipulated  that  §3,()00,0D0  should  he  paid  to  the  Ki^TiruNAN, 
hut  tliis  was  finally  reduced  to  $1,70()X)0(),  and  other  amendments  were 
accepted  through  Paterno,  all  of  which  Avcre  endjodied  in  a  new  power 
01  attorney  granted  hy  Aguinaldo  dated  the  7th  of  IS'ovendjer. 

The  terms  of  tlie  Preliminaries  of  Peace  having  heen  mutually  agreed 
ii])on,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Pacto  de  BiAC-XA-r,AT6,  was  signed  at 
Tdac-na-batc'd  on  the  14th  of  December,  1897,  hetween  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
and  others  of  the  one  part,  and  Pedro  A.  Paterno,  as  attorney  for  the 
('aptain- General,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Govermuent,  of  the 
other  part.  Under  this  treaty  the  rehels  undertook  to  deliver  up  tlieir 
arms  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  to  the  Spaniards  ;  to  evacuate  the 
]>laces  held  by  them  ;  to  conclude  an  armistice  for  three  years  for  the 
application  and  development  of  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  by  the 
other  part,  and  not  to  conspire  against  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Islands, 
nor  aid  or  ahet  any  movement  calculated  to  counteract  the  reforms. 
Knulio  Aguinaldo  and  3d  other  leaders  undertook  to  (j^uit  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  not  return  to  them  until  so  authorised  by  the  Spanish 
(iovernment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Government  it  was  agreed  to  pay,  through. 
(he  medium  of  Pedro  A.  Paterno,  to  the  rehels  the  sum  of  $1,()()(),000, 
and  to  the  families  who  had  sustained  loss  by  reason  of  the  war 
8700,000,  in  instalments  and  conditionally  (vide  the  Primo  de  IMvcra- 
l*aterno  Agreement  on  next  page). 


'  liiac-na-bat6  is  a  mouiitaiu  fastiu-s  in  tli.-  vicinity  of  the  welldviiown  Sidphur 

^iH'iiijTs  of  Pibu',  (•^):^c  to  Angal   in  tli-  rr-v'n':c  of   nnlncan,  and  about  GO  miles 
distant  from  Manila. 
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It  is  further  alleged  that  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Government  it 
was  agreed  to  either  expel  the  Friars  from  the  Islands,  or  secularize 
the  Religions  Orders  ;  to  grant  Parliaraentarj  representation  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  ;  to  establish  legal  equality  for  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  ; 
to  appoint  natives  as  Directors  of  Civil  Administration  ;  to  declare 
native  priests  eligible  for  the  incumbencies  ;  to  reform  the  taxes,  and  to 
grant  liberty  of  the  press  and  right  of  assembly  ;  and  lastly,  that 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  undertook  to  retain  his  post  of  Captain- 
General  during  the  said  three  years'  armistice  as  a  personal  gnaraiiteo 
for  the  execution  of  the  reforms. 

The  rebels  also  allege  that,  extra-oflicially,  the  Governor-Geiioni! 
promised  to  obtain  a  general  amnesty,  and  to  allow  no  person  in  the 
Islands  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  former  participation  in  the 
Rebellion.  This  last  condition  would,  naturally,  follow  any  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  in  the  Madrid  parliamentary 
papers  (to  copies  of  which  I  have  referred),  nor  in  the  numcrons  rebel 
proclamations  and  edicts,  nor  in  the  published  correspondence  of  Pedro 
Paterno,  is  the  full  text  of  this  Treaty  given.  It  is  singular  that  iho 
rebels  should  have  abstained  from  pul)lishing  to  the  whole  world  the 
precise  terms  which  they  say  were  accepted  and  not  fullilled  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  denies  their  existence. 

The  promised  Reforms,  whatever  they  were,  were  purely  govern- 
mental matters  which  required  no  mediator  for  their  execution,  bnt  w^ 
to  the  money  payments  to  be  made,  Paterno  was  to  receive  them  from 
the  Government  and  hand  them  over  to  Agninaldo  and  his  follower?. 
An  Agreement  to  this  effect  was,  therefore,  signed  by  General  Prinio 
de  Rivera  and  Pedro  A.  Paterno  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  : — 

In  the  peace  proposals  presented  by  the  sole  mediator,  Don 
Pedro  Alejandro  Paterno,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  re])o]s 
in  arms,  and  in  the  Peace  Protocol  which  was  agreed  to  ^nid 
submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  which  approved  of  i^i'' 
same,  there  exists  a  principal  clause  relating  to  the  sums  of  money 
which  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  rebels  and  their  families  as 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  goods  consequent  on  the  war, 
which  sums  amounted  to  a  total  of  $1,700,000,  which  tlio 
mediator,  Seiior  Paterno,  was  to  distribute  absolutely  at  hh 
discretion,   but   the   payment    of   the    said  sum  will   have  to  be 
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subject  to  the  coucUtions  proposed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  H.  E.  the  General-in-Chief  of  this  Army.  These 
conditions  were  agreed  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

(P)  For  the  rebels  in  arms  a  draft  for  the  sum  of  $400,000 
will  be  handed  to  Sefior  Paterno,  payable  in  Hongkong,  as  well  as 
two  cheques  for  $200,000  each,  payable  only  on  the  condition  of 
the  Agreement  beiug  fulfilled  on  the  other  part.  (2")  For  the 
families  of  those  who  were  not  rebels  in  arms,  or  engaged  in 
rebellion,  but  who  have  likewise  suffered  the  evils  of  war,  the 
balance  of  the  sum  otlered  shall  be  paid  in  three  equal  instalments, 
the  last  to  be  paid  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Te  Deum  shall  be  sung,  assuming  the  peace  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Peace  shall  bo  held  to  be  etlectively  concluded 
if,  during  the  interval  of  these  instalment  periods,  no  party  of 
armed  rebels,  with  recognized  leader,  shall  exist,  and  if  no  secret 
society  shall  have  been  discovered  as  existing  here  or  abroad  with 
the  proved  object  of  conspiracy  by  those  who  benefit  by  these 
payments.  The  representative  of  the  rebels,  Don  Pedro  Alejandro 
Paterno,  and  the  representative  of  the  Government,  the  Captain- 
General  Don  Fernando  Prime  de  llivera,  agree  to  the  above 
conditions,  in  witness  whereof  each  representative  now  signs 
four  copies  of  the  same  tenor  and  effect,  one  being  for  the 
Government,  another  for  the  archives  of  the  Captain-Generalcy, 
and  one  copy  each  for  the  said  representatives. 

^  Done  in  Manila  on  the  loth  of  December,  1897. 

Fernando  Piumo  de  Rivera, 

The  Gc/ieral-ui-  Chief, 
Pedro  A.  Paterno, 

T/ie  Mediator, 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  military  deputation  was  sent  l)y  the 
Governor-General,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Primo 
de  Rivera,  to  meet  Aguinaldo  and  liis  31  companions-in-arms  at  a 
place  agreed  upon  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan.  They  had  a  repast 
together,   and   Aguinaldo   called    for   cheers    for    Spain,   in   which  all 


^  The  orirrinal  of  the  nbove  document  was  read  in  public  session  of  Congress  in 
Madrid,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1898,  by  the  Deputy  Seilor  Muro. 
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heartily  joined.  Thence  thej  proceeded  in  vehicles  to  Sua!  to  await 
the  arrival  of  tlie  s.s.  Uranus/m  which  they  embarked  for  Hongkong  on 
Monday,  December  27th,  1897.  Agninaldo  had  very  rightly  stipulated 
that  a  Spanish  officer  of  high  rank  shonld  accompany  him  and  his 
followers  to  Hongkong  as  a  guarantee  against  foul  play.  The  Governor- 
General,  tlierefore,  sent  with  them  his  two  nephews,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Primo  do  Rivera  and  Captain  Celestino  Espinosa,  and  Major  Antonio 
Pezzi.  Aguinaldo  and  eight  other  chiefs,  namely,  Gregorio  H.  del  Pilar.. 
Wenceslao  Vinegra,,  Vito  Belarraino,  Mariano  Llaneras,  Antonio 
Montenegro,  Luis  Viola,  Manuel  Fino,  and  ICscohistico  Viola,  stayed 
at  tlie  Hongkong  Hotel,  whilst  tlie  remainder  took  up  their  abode 
elsewliere  in  the  city. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Manila,  in  Madrid,  and  in  several 
Spanish  cities,  and  fetes  were  organized  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  In  Manila  particularly,  amidst  the  pealing  of  bells  and  strains 
of  music,  unfeigned  enthusiasm  and  joy  were  everywhere  evident.  It 
was  a  tremendous  relief  after  sixteen  months  of  persecution,  butchery, 
torture,  and  pecuniary  losses.  General  Primo  de  Rivera  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government,  whilst  the  Queen  Regent  bestowed  on  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  with  the  pension  of  10,000  pesetas 
(nominal  value  £400).  According  to  a  letter  of  Pedro  A.  Paterno, 
dated  7ili  of  March,  1898,  published  in  El  Liberal  of  Madrid  on  tlie 
17th  of  eJune,  1898,  it  would  appear  that  not  even  the  first  instalment 
had  (up  to  the  former  date)  been  j)aid  to  the  rebel  chiefs.  The  letter 
says  : — 

As  a   matter  of    justice,  I   ought   to   have  received  the  two 

instalments,  amounting  to  $600,000.     Why  is  this  obligation  not 

carried  out,  and  why  has  General  Primo  de  Rivera  not  followed 

my  advice  by  arresting  Yocson  and  his  followers  from  the  otli  of 

last  February  ?     I  liave  my  conscience  clear  respecting  the  risin«j;s 

in  Zand)ales  and  Panga,sinan  Provinces  and   those  about  to  take 

place  in  Laguna  and  Tayabas. 

Ikjfore  Primo  de  Rivera  left  Manila  (in  April,  1898)  one  instalment 

($300,000)  was   paid  to  the  cliiefs  in  Hongkong.     Whatever  were  the 

means   employed,   the   rel)ellion   was   disorganized   for  a   lon^^   time  to 

come,  but  the  S[)anish  autliorities    had    not  the  tact  to  follow  up  i\m 

coup  by  temperate  and    conciliatory  measures  towards   their  wavering 

quondam  foes.     Persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  were 
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re-arrcsted  ou  trivial  trumped-up  cluirges  r;nd  imprigouod,  whilst  others 
were  opeuly  treated  as  seditious  suspects.  Tlie  priests  started  a 
furious  campaigu  of  persecutiou,  aiul  sought,  by  all  nuiuuer  of  iutrigue, 
to  destroy  the  compact,  which  they  feared  would  operate  against 
themselves.  More  executions  took  place.  Instead  of  the  promised 
«-eneral  amnesty,  only  a  few  special  pardons  were  granted. 

There  had  been  over  two  months  of  nominal  peace  ;  the  rebels  had 
delivered  up  their  arms,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  an  intention 
to  violate  their  undertakings.  Primo  de  llivera,  who  believed  the 
rebellion  to  be  on  the  Avane,  shipped  b;ick  to  Spain  7,000  troops.  The 
Madrid  Government,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy,  at  once 
appointed  two  friars  of  the  orders  wdiich  (according  to  the  rebel 
version  of  the  Treaty)  were  to  be  expelled  or  secularized  to  vacant 
bishoprics.  Rafael  Comcnge,  the  President  of  the  Military  Club,  was 
rewarded  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  Military  Merit  for  the  famous 
speech  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  Club.  It  was  generally  lauded 
by  Spaniards,  whilst  it  filled  all  classes  of  ruitives  with  indignution. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  this  oration  : — 

Yon  arrive  in  time  ;  the  cannibals  of  the  forest  are  still  there  ; 
the  wild  beast  hides  in  his  lair  {Irravo)  ;  the  hour  has  come  to 
finish  with  the  savages  ;  wild  beasts  should  l)c  exterminated  ; 
•\vceds  should  be  extirpated.  (^Grcat  (vpplavsc.')  Destru{^tion  is 
the  purport  of  war  ;  its  civilizing  virtue  acts  like  the  hot  iron  on  a 
cancer,  destroying  the  corrupt  tendons  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect 
health.  No  pardon  !  {Very  good,  very  good.)  Destroy  !  Kill  ! 
Do  not  pardon,  for  this  prerogative  l)elongs  to  the  monarch,  not  to 

the  army From    that   historical,    honoured,   and   old 

land  Spain,  which  we  all  love  with  delirious  joy,  no  words  of 
peace  come  before  this  treason,  but  words  of  vigour  and  of  justice, 
which^  according  to  public  opinion,  is  better  in  (puility  than  in 
quantity.  (Frantic  apjilaiisc,  several  times  repeated,  which  drown 
the  voice  of  ScMor  Comengc.)  Soldiers  !  you  are  the  right  arm  of 
Spain.  Execute  ;  exterminate  if  it  be  necessary.  Amputate  the 
diseased  member  to  save  the  body  ;  cut  off  the  dry  brandies 
which  impede  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  in  order  that  tiie  tree 
may  again  bring  forth  leaves  and  flowers.  (Senor  VeTiaranda 
interposed,  shouting,  "  That  is  the  way  to  spcaky  Frantic 
applause^ 
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Thirty  tliousaiid  dollars  were  subscribed  at  the  Military  Club  for 
the  benefit  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera.  Admiral  Patricio  Moutojo, 
who  had  co-operated  against  the  rebels  by  tiring  a  few  shots  at  them 
Avlicn  they  occupied  the  coast  towns  of  Cavite  Province  and  trans- 
porting troops  to  and  from  Manila,  was  the  recipient  of  a  sword  of 
honour  on  the  17th  of  March.  It  was  presented  to  him,  on  behalf  of 
the  Military  Club,  by  Sefior  Comenge  (who  escaped  from  Manila  as 
soon  as  the  Americans  entered  the  port)  as  a  "  perpetual  remembrance 
"  of  the  triumph  of  our  ships  off  the  coast  of  Cavite,"  although  no 
deed  of  glory  on  the  part  of  the  lieet  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  public. 

The  promised  reforms  were  a  subject  of  daily  conversation  and  no 
State  secret,  yet  when  the  Diario  de  3Ianila  published  an  article  on 
the  17th  of  March,  demanding  autonomy  for  the  IvSlands  and  urgiug  the 
immediate  application  of  the  reforms  (which  the  rebels  allege  included 
liberty  of  the  press),  General  Primo  de  Pi  vera  astonished  everybody  in 
Manila  by  suspending  the  publication  of  the  newspaper.  Some  were 
inquisitive  enough  to  ask.  Has  a  treaty  been  signed  or  a  trick  been 
played  upon  the  rebels  ? 

The  expatriated  ex-rebels  became  more  and  more  alarmed  as  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  they  had  been  miserably  duped.  A  committee 
of  Filipinos,  styled  La  Junta  Patriotlca^  was  formed  in  Hongkong. 
They  were  in  frequent  commuuication  with  tlieir  friends  in  tlie  islands. 
The  seed  of  discontent  was  again  germinating  under  the  duplicity  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  monks.  Thousands  were  ready  to 
take  the  field  again  (this  was  proved  to  be  the  case  a  few  months  later), 
but  their  chiefs  were  absent,  their  arms  surrendered,  and  the  rebellion 
disorganized.  Here  and  there  roving  parties  appeared,  but  having  no 
recognized  leaders,  their  existence  did  not  invalidate  the  treaty.  The 
Spaniards,  indeed,  feigned  to  regard  them  only  as  a  renuiant  of  the 
rebels  wlio  had  joined  the  ever-existing  brigand  bands.  The  Volun- 
teers were  committing  outrages  whicli  might  have  driven  the  people 
again  into  open  revolt,  and  General  Primo  de  Rivera  had,  at  least,  the 
sagacity  to  recognize  the  evil  which  was  apparent  to  everybody.  The 
Volunteers  and  guerilla  battalions  were  consequently  disbanded,  not  a 
day  too  soon  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  On  the  25th  of  March 
the  tragedy  of  the  Calle  de  Camba  took  place.  This  street  lies  just 
off'  the  Calle  de  San  Fernando   in  BinondO;  a  fcAV  hundred  yards  from 
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the  river.     In  a  lioiiso  frequented  by  seafaring  men  a  large  number  of 
Yisayan   sailors    had  assembled,  and  were,  naturally,   discussing    the 
topics  of  the  day  with  the  warmth  of  expression  and  phraseology  peculiar 
to  their  race,  when  a  passer-by,  who  overheard   the  talk,  informed  the 
police.     The  Civil  Guard  at  once  raided  the  premises,  accused  these 
sailors  of  conspiracy,  and,  without  waiting  for  proof  or  refutation,  shot 
down  all  who  could  not  escape.     The  victims  of  this  outrage  numbered 
over  70  ;  the   news  dismayed  the  native  population  ;  the  fact  could  no 
longer  be  doubted   that  a  reign   of  terrorism  and  revenge  had   been 
initiated  with  impunity,  under  the   assumption  that  the  rebellion  was 
broken  for  many  a  year  to  come.     How  the  particulars  of  this  crime 
were  related  by  the  survivors  to  their  fellow  islanders  we  cannot  know, 
but  it  is  a  coincidental  fact  that  only  now  the  flame  of   rebellion  spread 
to  the  Southern  Island  of  Ccbii.     Nine  days  after  this  occurrence,  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1898,  a  party  of  about  5,000  disaffected  natives  from 
around  Mandaue,  Mabolo,  Tali  say,  Pardo,  San  Nicolas,  and  Guadalupe, 
made  a  raid  on  the  city  of  Cebu.     The  leaders  were  armed  with  rifles, 
but   the  rank  and   file   carried   only  bohie-knives.     At  the  first  alarm 
the  Spanish  residents  escaped  to  the  fort  known  as  the  Cotta^  leaving 
everything   behind   tliem.     The    rebels    had    cut    the    telegraph    wires 
coniiectiiig    Cebu   with   Manila.     Opportunely  the   gunboat  Fararpia 
came     in     this    afienioon     from    Yligan     (Mindanao).       Two    small 
steamers  were    sent    to   Yloilo    and    Yligan    respectively     in     search 
of    troops.       The    next    day,    at    suin^iso,    the    rebels     attempted     to 
reach  the  Fort,  but  were  fired  upon  from  the  Governor's  house  by  the 
Spanish   garrison,  consisting  of   dO  regular   troops  and  abont  the  same 
number  of  Volunteers.     TIjg  Government  House  is  situated  in  front  of 
the    fort.     The  rebels  then   v/ithdrew  along   the   shore  road    and   the 
gunboa,t  Maria  Cristina  opened  fire  on  them.     Tlie  rebels  retreated  to 
the   Chinese  quarter   of   Lutao,  around  the   Catliedral  and  the   Santo 
Niuo  Church.     The  Spaniards  remained  under  cover  whilst   the  rebels 
were  in  possession  of   the   whole  city  except  the  Fort,    Government 
House,  the  College,  and  the  foreigners'  houses.     During  the  whole  day 
there  was  an  incessant  fusilade.     The  rebels'  chief  strongliold  was  the 
Uecoleto  Convent.     Groups  of  rebels  were  all  over  the  place,  plunder- 
ing the  shops  and  Spanish  houses  and  offices.     On   tlie  oth  of  April  a 
small  force  of   Spanish  regulars,  volunteers,  and   sailors   made  a  sortie 
and  fired   on   the   insurgents  in  Lutao  from  a  long  range.     They  soon 
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retired,  hoT^'ever,  as  the  Fort  wns  in  (IfiTiio^or  of  being  attacked  from 
another  side.  The  same  afternoon  the  steamer  sent  to  Yligan  for  troops 
returned  with  240  on  l)oard.  During  the  rn'ght  the  S[>anish  troops 
ventured  into  the  open  and  shots  were  exchanged.  On  the  6th  of 
April  the  Venus  arrived  with  50  soldiers  from  Yk)i]o  and  was  at  once 
sent  on  to  Bojol  Island  in  search  of  rice  and  cattle,  Avliich  were  difficult 
to  procure  as  that  island  was  also  in  revolt.  Native  women  were  not 
interfered  with  hj  either  party,  so  they  were  useful  in  prociiring 
supplies  of  food  for  the  foreigners,  many  of  whom  took  refuge  vX  the 
British  Consulate.  The  rebels  wished  to  advance  from  Lutao,  hut  were 
kept  back  by  the  fire  from  the  gnnbcat.  The  Spanish  troops  did  not  care 
to  venture  past  a  block  of  buildings  in  which  were  the  offices  and 
stores  of  a  British  firm.  On  the  7th  of  April  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Manila,  under  the  command  of  General  Tcjeiro,  in  the  cruiser 
Don  Jnan  dc  Ans/ria  and  iha  chartered  merchant  steamer  CJmvruca. 
At  9  a.m.  the  Governor  ordered  the  foreigners  to  go  to  the  Fort,  and  at 
once  the  73rd  Native  Regiment  and  a  regiment  of  Spanish  Cazadorcs 
were  disembarked  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Lutao  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  then,  crossing  tlie  sqiiarc  in  front  of  the  British  Consuhite, 
they  carried  all  l)efore  them  at  the  Recolcto  Convent,  inflicting  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  rebels.  At  tlie  same  time  the  rebels  were 
attacked  at  the  mestizo  qr.nTto]-  (;a,lled  the  Parian  and  at  Tiniago, 
wh.ence  they  had  to  retreat,  with  severe  loss,  towards  San  Nicolas, 
which  ])ractically  adjoins  Cel)u  and  is  only  separated  therefrom  by  a 
narrow  river.  Then  the  cruiser  Dov  Juan  de  Ans/ria  bond)arded  all 
that  part  of  the  city  immediately  facing  the  sea.  LnUio  caught  flic 
and  was  totally  destroyed  ;  the  towers  of  the  Austin  Friars'  Church  and 
San  Nicolas  (the  ancient  wat(d\-tower)  were  demolished  ;  the  Parian 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  aiid  fires  spread  in  all  directions.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  su])[>lies  from  the  little  Ishmd  of  Magtan,  which 
lies  only  half-a  mile  off  the  coast  of  Cebu,  but  the  expedition  had  to 
return  without  having  been  able  to  effect  a  landing  at  tlic  capital  town 
of  Open,  which  had  risen  in  rebellion. 

The  rebels  having  been  forced  out  of  the  city,  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  leave  tlu^  Fort  for  their  homes.  On  the  8th  of  April 
the  loyal  troops  continued  their  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  wlio  sufTei-ed 
severe  losses  at  San  Nicolas  and  Pili,  on  the  road  soutli  of  Cebu  city. 
Just   outside  the  city  there  were  large  heaps  of  corpses.     Practically 
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tho  whole  of  the  cast  coast  of  the  i.shiiid  had  risen  agaiust  the  Spanhirds, 
hut  the  rehels  were  ca,refnl  not  to  iiiterfcre  with  foreigners  when  thej 
could  distinguish  them  as  such.  A  large  force  of  hisurgents  made 
another  stand  at  Lal^angan,  where  they  were  ahnost  annihilated  ;  they 
are  estimated  to  have  hift  quite  a  thousand  dead  on  the  fiehl.  Tho 
loyal  troops  followed  up  the  insurgents  towards  the  mountain  region, 
whilst  the  Don  Juan  dc  AusfrJff,  cruised  down  the  coast  with  the 
intention  of  homharding  any  town  which  might  he  in  rehel  hands. 
The  material  losses  in  Cehu  amounted  to  ahout  $1,725,000  in  Lutao, 
represented  hy  house  property  of  Chinese  and  half-castes  and  their 
stock-in-trade.  The  Compania  Tahavalcrn  lost  ahout  $30,000  in  cash 
whilst  their  ofTices  and  all  they  contained  were  completely  wrecked. 
Rich  natives  and  Chinese  lost  large  sums  of  money,  the  total  of  vrliit'h 
cannot  ))e  ascertained.  From  the  Recoleto  Convent  $19,000  in  cjisli, 
were  stolen,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  Spanish  residences, 
everything  valuahle  and  easily  moval)le  was  carried  ofY,  and  Vv'hat  was 
of  no  use  to  the  insurgents  w^as  smashed  or  torn  up.  To  tiiis  must  he 
added  the  l^arian,  which  was  chiefly  half-caste  house  property,  San 
Nicolas,  etc.,  etc.  The  only  foreigner  who  lost  his  life  was  my  late 
Italian  friend  Signer  Stancampiano,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  of 
shock,  for  when  1  last  saw  him  he  was  hopelessly  ill.  As  usual,  a 
considerahle  iniml)er  of  well-known  residents  of  the  city  w^ere  arrested 
and  charged  Avitli  heing  the  prime  movers  in  this  affair. 

Up  on  the  liills  on  the  west  coast  of  Cehu,  near  Toledo  town,  S()nn3 
Asnerican  freinds  of  mine  experienced  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  mother  and  son,  to  whom  I  am  indehted  for 
their  generous  hospitality,  resided  on  a  large  sugar  estate  at  Calu- 
inainpao,  of  wliich  Mr.  Wilson  is  part  owner.  They  were,  nalurally, 
i^i  ignorance  of  what  had  talvcn  pla,ce  in  (Jel)!!  city.  The  re])ellion 
^[H'cad  to  their  district,  and  many  of  the  natives  on  and  ahout  the 
estate  were  eager  to  join  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Wilson  did  his  utmost 
^o  point  out  to  them  the  futility  of  the  attempt,  hut  they  indulged 
in  all  sorts  of  superstitions  ahout  the  invulnerahility  of  their  chief, 
Claud io,  and  tlie  charm  atta(died  to  a.  red  flag  he  carried,  and  they 
^vere  determined  to  take  their  chance  with  him.  On  the  19th  of  April 
^n  insurgent  force  came  on  to  the  plantation,  compelled  the  laJ)ourers 
te  join  their  standard,  and  coolly  quartered  themselves  in  the  out- 
Ij'uldings  and  warehouses.    They  did  no  harm  to  the  Wilsons,  hut  they 
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kidnapped  a  Spaoisli  gentleman  who  lived  close  by,  and  shot  Iiim,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  entreaties  to  spare  liis  life.  The  insurgciits 
moved  off,  taking  with  tlicni  the  estate  hands,  and  in  a  conplc  of  days 
a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  nnder  tlic  command  of  Captain  Suarcz 
arrived  at  the  estate-house.  The  officer  was  very  affable,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Wilson  treated  him  as  hospitably  as  they  did  all  their  friends  aiul 
European  passers-by.  Naturally  the  conversation  fell  on  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  tlie  day  and  the  ol)ject  of  his  mission.  After  he 
and  his  men  had  been  well  refreshed  they  started  down  the  liill  to 
meet  some  cavalry  reinforcements,  and  as  tlie  \Yilsons  watched  their 
departure,  to  their  astonishment  they  saw  Clandio,  nt  the  head  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  rebels,  rushing  down  the  hill  witli  the  red  ihi'^ 
floating  in  the  air.  Simultaneously  a  body  of  Spanish  horse  approached 
through  the  valley  ;  Clandio  and  his  followers,  caught  between  tlio 
Spanish  cavalry  and  infantry,  retreated  to  a  storehouse  in  the  vallev. 
The  I'esult  was  that  some  40  rebels  were  killed,  others  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  escaped  into  the  planted  fields.  Every  leader  was 
killed,  and  every  peacefid  native  whom  the  Spaniards  met  on  their  way 
was  unmercifully  treated.  Mr.  Wilson  v/<is  tlicn  asked  to  go  on  boai'd 
a  Spanish  vessel,  and  when  he  got  there  he  vras  cli.irged  v/itii  being' 
in  league  vdth  the  rel)cls.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  shore  to  fetch 
his  mother — a  higldy  educated,  genial  old  lady — and  Vvdicn  they  both 
got  on  ])oard  they  found  there  two  Englishmen  as  pri:n)ners.  Their 
guest  of  a  fev\"  days  previous  treated  them  most  slianiefully.  Wlieii 
they  Avere  well  on  the  voyage  to  Celui  the  ])risoners  were  allowed  to 
be  on  the  upper  deck,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Vv^.s  permitted  to  use  an  arni(*]i:iir. 
The  soldiers  insulted  them;  they  leaned  their  backs  to  Mrs.  Wil.-ori's 
chair,  and  whilst  some  sang  ribald  songs,  others  del)ated  wliether  they 
should  bo  shot  on  the  beach  or  at  the  Cotta  in  Cebu.  Sometinu\>^  ihey 
would  draw  their  sw^ords  and  look  viciously  towards  them.  At  last, 
after  a  series  of  intimidations,  they  reached  Cebu,  where,  after  being 
detained  on  board  several  hours,  tliey  were  all  taken  before  the 
Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice,  and  were  only  saved  from  further 
miseries  through  the  intercession  of  the  American  Vice-Consnl.  \^'i^ 
had  been  declared  between  America  and  Spain.  The  estate  had  to  l)e 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  whilst  my  friends  took  passage  to 
Singapore  on  the  Gidf  oj  Martahan. 

In  the   provinces  north  of  Manila  the  rebellion  was  again  in  fu" 
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viD"Oiir,  and  all  trust  in  Spanish  promises  was  irrevocably  lost.  The 
Spanish  quarters  at  vSubig  (Zanibales)  and  Apalifc  (Pampanga)  were 
attacked  and  looted  in  the  first  Aveek  of  March.  The  new  niovenient 
bore  a  more  serious  aspect  than  that  under  Agninaldo  and  liis  colleagues. 
At  least  they  were  men  of  certain  intelligence,  inspired  only  with  a 
wish  to  secure  reforms,  most  of  which  would  appear  to  be  reasonable. 
Their  successors  in  revolt,  however,  were  men  of  far  less  mental 
capacity,  seeking,  apparently,  only  retali;ition  for  tiic  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  people.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  premium  of  one  million 
dollars  per  35  rebel  chiefs  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  new  leaders, 
^Yho  were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  promised  reforms  linked  with 
the  same  bargain.  During  the  month  of  Felu-uary  the  permanent 
way  of  the  Manila-Dagu[)an  Kailwjiy  liad  been  three  times  torn  n[)  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  loyal  troops.  At  the  same  time  the  vilhiges 
around  were  looted  and  l)urnt.  J^^arly  in  March  the  rel)els,  under  the 
chief  leadership  of  Yocson,  of  Malolos,  attacked  and  killed  the  garrisons 
and  the  priests  in  the  north  of  Pangasinan  and  Zambales,  excepting 
six  soldiers  who  managed  to  escape.  Some  of  the  garrison  troops  were 
murdered  after  surrender.  The  telegraph  line  between  Lingayen  and 
a  place  a  few  miles  from  Bolinao  was  cut  down  and  removed.  A 
lineman  was  sent  out  to  repair  it  under  escort  of  Civil  Guards,  wlio 
were  forced  by  the  rebels  to  retire.  On  the  7th  of  March,  ahout2  a.m., 
the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Co.'s  cable  station  at  Bolinao 
(Zambales)  was  besieged  by  rebels.  The  village  v»'as  held  by  about 
100  armed  natives,  who  had  killed  one  native  and  two  European 
soldiers  on  the  way.  The  lighthouse  keeper  and  the  Inspector  of 
Forests  safely  reached  Santa  Criiz,  40  miles  south,  in  a  boat.  The 
otlier  civilian  Spaniards  and  priests  got  away  in  another  boat,  but 
were  pursued  and  captured  by  the  insurgents,  who  killed  two  of  the 
civilians  and  brought  the  European  women  and  Friars  into  the  village 
as  prisoners  at  4.30  the  same  afternoon.  Eight  soldiers  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  cable  station,  and  at  6  a.m.  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
British  staff  recpiiring  them  to  turn  out  the  soldiers  or  quit  the  premises 
themselves.  They  refused  to  take  either  course,  and  declared  their 
neutrality.  A  similar  message  Avas  sent  several  times  with  the  same 
result.  By  4  p.m.  the  soldiers  had  fortified  the  station  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  the  rebels  attacked,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  few  shots, 
^^othing  transpired  during  the  night,  but  the  next   day  (8th  March) 
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aiiotlier  iiiossago  was  sent  to  the  British  staff  urging  them  to  withdraw 
as  the  rebels  woiihl  renew  the  assault  at  10  a.m.  The  staff  again 
refused  to  comply.  Then  it  appears  that  the  rebels  delayed  tlieir 
atfack  until  the  arrival  of  their  chief,  hourly  expected.  An  ultimaiinii 
was,  at  length,  received  at  the  station,  to  the  effect  that  if  all  arms  were 
given  up  they  would  spare  the  soldiers' lives.  They  also  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  two  rebels  liekl  prisoners  by  these  soldiers.  At  this 
sta're  one  of  the  Company's  staff,  who  wci-e  allowed  to  go  and  come  as 
they  pleased,  voUmteered  to  interview  the  rebels,  but  matters  could  not 
be  arranged,  as  the  Spanish  corporal  (a  plucky  youth  of  20  years  of 
age)  in  the  station  refused  to  surrender  anything  at  any  price.  Still 
parleying  was  continued  and  on  the  11th  of  March  one  of  the  Company's 
staff  again  visited  the  rebel  camp  to  state  that  if  the  regular  bi-monthly 
steamer  failed  to  arrive  on  the  morrow  the  corpoi'al  would  surrender 
arms.  Then  the  rebel  chief  proposed  that  the  corporal  should  meet 
liim  half  way  between  the  C^)mpany's  office  and  the  rel)el  camp,  tlio 
rebel  pledging  his  word  of  honour  that  no  harm  should  l)efall  tlio 
(iorporai.  The  corporal,  however,  could  not  do  this,  as  it  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  Spainsh  military  code  to  capitulate  on 
his  own  authority,  but  he  confh'med  his  willingness  to  surrender  arnrs 
if  no  stea.mer  arrived  the  next  day.  The  Company's  employe  returndl 
to  the  camp  to  notify  this  resolution,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  observed 
a  commotion  among  the  insurg(>nts  ;  some  one  liad  descried  a  war- 
sliip  approaching,  and  tlu^  native  canoes  were  very  busy  making  ready 
for  escape  or  attack.  The  British  delegate,  therefore,  hastened  back 
to  the  station,  and  at  3  p.m.  a  Spanish  gunboat  arrived,  to  their 
immense  relief,  and  landed  107  marines.  Heavy  firing  continued  all 
that  afternoon,  inflicting  great  loss  on  the  rebels,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
lost  one  soldier.  On  the  12th  of  March  a  Spanish  cruiser  anchored  off 
the  Bay  of  Bolinao  ;  also  a  merchant  steamer  put  into  port  bringing  the 
Company's  Manila  vSuperintendent  with  apparatus  for  communicating 
with  Hongkong  in  case  the  station  were  demolished.  The  next  day 
II.M.S.  Edgar  entered  and  Bolinao  was  again  perfectly  safe. 

In  consequence  of  this  threatened  attack  on  the  cable-station  the 
cable  w\as  detached  from  Bolinao  and  carried  on  to  Manila  in  the 
following  month  (^vidc  page  301). 

As  soon  as  the  news  reacdied  Manila  that  Bolinao  was  menaced, 
General  Monet  proceeded  north  with  one  thousand  men  whilst  three 
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tliousaiKl  more  followed  by  railwa.y  as  far  as  they  coiikl  reach.  On  the 
way  the  General  had  five  engagements  with  the  enemy,  between 
Lingayen  (Pangasinan)  and  BoHnao,  where  he  arrived  on  the  lught  of 
the  Idth  of  March,  having  rented  tlie  insnrgents  every  where  with  great 
loss  to  them.  On  the  8[)anish  side  one  lientenant  and  one  sohlier  were 
killed.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  oOO  men  in  Bolinao,  General  Monet; 
returned  to  Manila  in  the  Spanish  cruiser  the  next  day. 

On  the  3 1st  of  March,  Father  Moiscs  Santos,  who  had  caused  all 
the  members  of  the  Town  Council  of  Malolos  to  be  banished  in  1896, 
was  assassinated,  lie  had  been  appointed  vicar  of  the  Augustine  Order 
and  was  returning  to  Malolos  station,  en  route  for  Maniha,  in  a  buggy 
which  stuck  fast  in  a  mud  pool  (the  same  in  which  I  have  found  myself 
several  times),  where  he  was  stabbed  to  death.  Ilis  body  was  recovered 
and  taken  by  special  train  to  Manila,  where  it  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine.  lie  Avas  44  years  of  age  and 
had  been  19  years  in  the  Colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-bato, 
the  Home  Government  recalled  General  Prime  de  Ilivera,  appointing  in 
his  stead  General  Basilio  Augusti,  who  had  never  before  held  that  rank 
in  the  Islands.  Primo  de  Rivera  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  be  relieved 
of  a  position  which  he  could  not  well  continue  to  hold,  with  dignity  to 
himself,  after  the  Madrid  Government  had  shelved  his  recommendations 
for  reforms.  His  subsequent  speeches  in  the  Senate  incline  one  to 
draw  this  conclusion.  The  Colonial  Minister,  Segismundo  Moret, 
warmly  supported  the  proposed  reforms,  but  monastic  influences,  ever 
])redominant  in  the  Peninsula,  were  brought  to  bear  which  Praxedes 
Sagasta  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist. 

Pedro  A.  Paterno,  the  peacemaker,  was  sorely  disappointed,  too,  that 
tiie  Government  had  failed  to  remunerate  him  for  his  services.  His 
position  will  be  best  understood  from  the  subjoim^d  translation  of  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  a  high  authority  on  the  subject.  Tlie 
original  document  was  read  in  public  session  of  Congress  in  Madrid  on 
the  IGth  of  June,  1898,  by  the  Deputy  Senor  Muro. 

Manihi,  23rd  of  February,  1898. 
My  esteemed  Friend, 

As  it  appears  that,  at  last,  one  is  thinking  of  giving  me 
something  for  the  services  rendered  by  me,  and  as,  according  to 
you,  the  recompense  is  going  to  be  a  title  of  Castile,  I  wish   to 
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speak  frankly,  in  secret,  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  fall  into 
ridicule,  because  in  such  a  material  and  mercantile  place  as  Manila 
a  title  without  rent-roll,  or  orandeur,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of 
an  employment,  or  Cross  of  Maria  Christina,  or  rewards  sucli  as 
liave  been  showered  broadcast  by  three  Captain-Generals  wovil!!, 
in  PhiHppine  circles,  make  me  appear  as  the  gullible  boy  and  tho 
laughing-stock  of  my  fellows.  To  express  my  private  opinion,  I 
aspire,  above  all,  to  the  preservation  of  my  name  and  prestige,  and  if 
I  were  asked  to  renounce  them  for  a  childish  prize,  even  though  it 
be  called  a  title  of  Castile,  despised  by  serious  statesmen  in 
Europe,  I  think  I  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  it.  But  I  am  willing- 
to  meet  half  Avay  the  state  of  Spanish  society  in  the  Philippines, 
and  as  I  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Maguino7ig  Paterno,  I  must 
express  myself  in  another  way.  That  title  of  Castile  might 
become  the  cherished  ideal  in  the  Philippines  if  it  were  valued  as 
I  desire. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wvst  jiot  he  less  than  that  of  Dnhc, 
because  the  natives  have  obeyed  me  as  the  Great  Maguinoiifj^  or 
Prince  of  Luzon,  and  the  ex-revolutionists  call  me  the  arbiter  of 
their  destinies. 

The  reward  from  Spain  must  not  be  less  than  the  Philippine 
public  already  award  to  me. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reward,  to  be  accepted  by  me  with 
dignity  and  preservation  of  prestige,  must  be  presented  to  me  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Philippines  as 
implied  in  the  title  of  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  First  Class  Avitli 
the  consequent  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  Colony,  seeing  that  we  have  no  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
parliamentary  representation  is  anxiously  desired, 

I  can  sbow  that  I  possess  an  income  of  $25,000  and  more  if 
necessary. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  and  not  a 
purcbase,  that  is  to  say,  the   patent    of    nobility    must   be  a  free 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  valued  in  dollars,  so  that  the 
reward  may  not  be  beld  in  contempt  by  the  public,  who  know  my 
liberality  when  I  pay,  witb  splendid  generosity,  sea  vogagcs, 
river  and  land  journeys  for  myself  and  for  my  emissaries,  or   when 
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I  distribute  with  abundant  profusiou  pecuniary  and  material 
recompenses  to  buy  oi'er  the  loills  of  mid  unite  all  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to  bring  them  to  surrender  to  Spai?i.  Up  to  the  present,  I 
have  not  received  a  cent  from  tlio  revohitionists  or  from  the 
vSpanish  Government  to  cover  these  expenses. 

It  is  notorious  tliat  I  have  worked  so  grandly  that  no  one  can 
now  ask  me  to  sink  into  insignificance. 

Tlie  recent  concessions  made  l)y  the  Spanish  Government  have 
been  seen  hv  the  Philippine  public.  Tiio  grade  of  Captain-General 
was  given  for  sul)jecting  a  few  Moslem  chiefs  of  Mindanao  ; 
promotions  and  grand  crosses  with  pensions  have  been  awarded, 
and  I,  who  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  a  stroke,  saving  Spain 
many  millions  of  dollars — I,  who,  amidst  inundations  and  hurricanes 
have  assaulted  and  conquered  the  barracks  and  military  posts  of 
the  enemy ^  causing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  Spain  without 
bloodshed  and  at  my  command  surrender  all  their  chiefs  and 
revolutionary  Government  with  their  brigades  and  companies,  1 
think  I  have  good  riglit  to  ask  Spain,  if  she  wishes  to  show  lierself 
a  mother  to  me,  to  give  me  as  much  as  she  has  given  to  other 
sons  for  lesser  services. 

To  conclude,  for  fan^iily  reasons, /?rr/?;/  a  title  of  Castile^  that  of 
Prince  or  Duke^  if  possible,  and  to  be  a  Grandee  of  the  first  class, 
free  of  nobility  patent  fees  and  the  sum  of  % once  for  all. 

I  think  that  the  title  of  Castile,  or  Spain's  reward,  if  it 
reaches  me  without  the  mentioned  formalities,  will  be  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  Spain  ought  not  to  expose  me  to  this,  because  I 
wish  to  serve  her  always,  in  i\\Q  present  and  in  the  future. 

I  also  recommend  you  very  strongly  to  procure  for  my  brother 
Maxiniino  Melo  Agustiu  Paterno  y  I)el)cra  Tgnacio  the  title  of 
Count  or  a  Grand  Cross  free  of  duties,  for  he  luis  not  only 
rendered  great  services  to  the  nation,  but  he  has  continually 
sustained  the  prestige  of  Spain  with  the  natives. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

Pedro  A.  PxVTekno. 

A^./J.— P.  I  told  you  verbally  that  if  my  merils  did  not  reach 
two  millimetres,  it  is  the  friend's  duty  to  am])lify  theni  and  extend 
them  and  make  others  see  them  as  if  thej  vrerc  so  many  metres, 
especially  as  they  have  710  equal. 
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Prince  of  Liniasaba  is  the  first  tide  of  Castile  eoaccrled  to 
a  native  of  the  Philippines.  lie  was  the  iirst  king  of  tlie  Island 
of  Liniasaba  in  tlie  time  of  Ivlaghallanes,  according  to  Father 
Jose  Fernandez  Cnevas,  of  tlie  Company  ot*  Jesus,  in  liis 
"  Spain  and  Catholicism  in  the  Far  East,"  folio  2  (years  1519 
to  1595).  In  Spain,  in  modern  times,  Prince  of  Peace,  Prince  oi' 
Ycrgara,  etc. 

2"  and  3°.  Verbally  I  mentioned  one  jhUUou  of  dollars,  and 
that  Parliament  should  meet  sometimes  for  the  Philippines  and  for 
extraordinary  reasons.  Take  note  that  out  of  the  25,000  nieii 
sent  here  by  Spain  on  account  of  the  insurrection,  statistics  show 
6,000  struck  off  the  effective  list  in  the  first  six  months  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  expenses.  The  little  present,  or  the  Christmas 
box  (^mi  Aguinaldo)  is  of  iio  mean  worth. 

In  the  second  week  of  April,  1898,  General  Primo  de  Rivera  left 
Manila  for  Spain,  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  the  Captain- 
Generalcy,  General  Basil io  Augusti,  in  the  s.s.  Isla  de  Mindanao} 
Some  days  l)efore  General  Primo  de  Kivera's  departure  the  American 
Consul  at  Manila  had  received  despatches  from  his  Government  to 
prepare  to  quit  the  Islands,  as  ivar  was  imminent  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  lie  was  further  instructed  to  hand  over  Iiis 
consulate  archives  to  the  British  Consul,  who  would  take  charge  of 
American  interests.  But  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  no  official  transfer  could  be  made  from  one  consulate  to  the 
otlier,  and  the  General  professed  ignorance  of  the  existing  relations 
between  his  country  and  America.  He  cabled  to  Madrid  for  infor- 
mation, but  managed  to  delay  matters  until  his  successor  assnnicd 
office,  when  the  transfer  was  duly  made.  Consul  Williams  was  in  no 
way  molested.  He  passed  to-and-fro  in  the  city  without  the  least, 
insult  being  offered  him  by  any  Spaniard.  The  Governor-Generul 
courteously  proposed  to  send  a  large  Itodyguard  to  his  consulate,  bat  it 
was  not  necessary.  Yet,  as  soon  as  Consul  Williams  closed  his  ollntc 
and  went  on  board  the  s.s.  Esmeralda^  the  American  Consulate- 
escutcheon  was  painted  out  and  the  notice  boards  outside  the  doors 
were  kicked  about  the  streets. 


'  Thi^   steamer   came  into   Manila   %ing  the  French  ensign,   and  painted   ■> 
esemble  one  of  the  Bussian  Volunteer  Fleet,  to  avoid  ca[)ture  on  the  vray. 
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Geueral  Primo  de  Rivera  iimst  have  been  well  aware  of  tlio 
strained  relations  between  Spain  and  America,  for  the  s.s.  Leon  XIII. y 
ill  which  he  travelled  to  Barcelona,  was  armed  as  a  cruiser,  in  Manila, 
v/ith  two  4-inch  Ilontoria  guns  mounted  aft  of  the  funnel  and  two 
Nordenfeldts  in  the  bows.  This  steamer,  crowded  with  refugee 
Spanish  families,  some  of  whom  slept  on  the  saloon  floors,  made  its 
first  stoppage  at  Singapore  on  the  17th  of  April.  At  the  next  port  of 
call  General  Primo  de  Rivera  learnt  that  the  United  States  of  America 
iiad  presented  an  ultimatum  to  his  (rovernment.  Before  he  reached 
Barcelona,  in  the  third  week  of  May,  war  between  the  two  countries 
had  already  broken  out  (23rd  of  April,  1898).  There  were  riots  in 
Madrid  ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  the  Parliamentary  session  was 
suspended  ;  a  strict  censorship  of  the  Press  was  established  ;  the  great 
disaster  to  Spanish  arms  in  Philippine  waters  had  taken  place  ;  the 
Prime  Minister  Sagasta  had  intimated  his  willingness  to  resign,  and 
Primo  de  Rivera  entered  Madrid  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  Spain,  even  had  the  rebel  version  of  the  Treaty 
01  Biae-na-bato  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

The  leaders  of  the  principal  political  ])arties  were  hastily  summoned 
to  the  palace  to  consult  separately  Avith  the  Queen  Regent  on  the 
situation,  and  they  were  unanimous  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  who  had  accepted  war  should  carry  them  through  the 
crisis.  Spain  was,  apparently,  more  concerned  about  the  salvation  of 
the  Antilles  tlnui  her  Far  Eastern  Colony. 

Tlie  Friars,  fully  alive  to  their  moral  responsibility  towards  the 
nation  for  the  loss  of  the  Philippines,  were,  nevertheless,  desirous  of 
iiuding  a  champion  of  their  cause  in  the  political  arena,  and  Deputy 
v'ria  was  willing  to  accept  this  onerous  task.  The  Bishop-elect  of 
Porto  Pico  (an  Austin  friar)  was  a  fellow  passenger  with  General 
I'rimo  de  Rivera.  According  to  El  Liberal  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1898, 
when  lie  arrived  in  Madrid  he  went  Avith  the  Procurator  of  his  Order 
to  interview  the  Colonial  Minister,  Sefior  Romero  (^irdn,  on  the 
prospects  of  Deputy  Uria's  proposed  debate  Avhen  Congress  should 
nieet  again.  The  Minister  pointed  out  to  them  the  attendant  difli- 
'Hlties,  and  referred  them  to  the  Prime  Minister.  They  inunediately 
vvent  to  Sefior  Sagasta's  residence,  where  they  were  promptly  given 
to  understand  that  if  anyone  could  he  found  to  defend  thcniy 
there  might  well  be  others  who  ivonld  oppose  them,  so  their  champion 
^vithdrcw. 

N  N 
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When,  months  later,  Parliament  was  re-opcncd,  the  Minister  of  War 
denied  in  Congress  that  the  Treat j  of  Biae-na-bato  had  ever  existe<I, 
and  in  snpport  of  his  eoiitention  he  cited  a  cablegram  which  the 
(4overnor-Geueral  Primo  de  Pivera  is  alleged  to  have  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  Sagasta.  It  was  pnblished  in  the  Gaccta  de  Madrid 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1897,  and  reads  as  follows  : — • 

{Trnnslatlon.) 

Manila,  12th  of  December,  1897. 
To  the  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers  from  the 

Governor-General. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  aHowed  and  annonnced  in  fho 
Gazette  of  the  28th  of  November,  after  which  rigorous  and  active 
war  measnres  would  be  taken  against  tlie  rebels,  a  depntatioii 
from  the  enemy  came  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  brothers  AguinaMt), 
Llanera,  and  the  so-called  Pepal)lican  Government,  offering  hy 
surrender  themselves,  their  followers,  and  their  arms,  on  the  sole 
conditions  of  their  lives  l)cing  spared  and  that  they  should  receive 
means  with  which  to  emigrate.  It  appears  to  mo,  and  to  the 
general  officers  of  this  army,  that  this  surrender  is  the  result  oi 
the  successive  combats  by  which  we  have  held  the  positions  taken 
in  Morong,  Paray,  Minuyan,  and  Arayat,  and  the  enthusiasii? 
displayed  by  the  resohito  volunteers  in  the  provinces  outside 
Tagalog  sphere.  I  feel  sore  of  being  able  to  take  Biac-ua-bal<t, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  points  occupied  by  the  rebels,  but  I  ju;? 
not  so  certain  of  being  al)le  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  eliiefs  <)! 
1\\(3  rebellion  with  their  followers.  The  war  would  then  ])e  carried 
on  by  roving  parties  who,  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  forcsf- 
jind  mountains,  might  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  altliougli  o! 
little  importance,  they  would  sustain  the  rebellion. 

The  generals  agree  with  me  that  this  peace  will  save  tin 
honour  of  Spain  and  the  army,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  oi 
the  event  I  consider  it  necessary  to  solicit  the  ap])rovrJ  oi'  1h(/ 
Government. 

If  the  Government  should  accept  the  proposals,  I  will  briiii: 
them  to  an  issue  at  once,  but  I  so  far  distrust  them  that  I  cannot 
be  sure  of  anything  until  I  have  the  men  and  the  aims  in  im) 
possession.  In  any  case,  it  is  now  the  unanimous  opinion  that  tne 
situation  is  sr-vcd. 

PuiMO  DE  E:vE;-^. 
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(  Translation  of  repli/^ ) 

Madrid,  loth  of  December,  1897, 
Presideut  of  tlie  Council  of  Ministers  to  the  Governor-Geueral, 
Manila. 
Colouia]  Ministry  Code.  II.  M.  the  (^)noen  has  perused  with 
great  satisfaction  your  Excellency's  tclograni  and  commands  me 
to  congratulate  you  in  the  name  of  tlie  nation.  In  view  of 
the  opinion  of  your  Excellency  and  the  generals  under  your  ordeis 
that  the  lionour  of  the  army  is  S5ived,  the  Government  fully 
authorizes  your  Excellency  to  [iccept  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
chiefs  and  their  Government  on  the  terms  specified  in  your 
telegram.  Please  advise  the  surrender  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  give  due  ansl  solemn  publicity  t^  the  event.  Receive  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  those  of  the  Government. 

8  Ad  AST  A. 

The  publication  of  these  documents,  however,  did  little  to  calm  the 
anger  of  those  Madrid  politicians  who  maintained  that  Spa.nisli 
dominion  in  the  Philippines  could  only  be  peacefully  assured  by  a 
certain  measure  of  reform  in  consonance  with  the  natives'  aspirations. 

Months  afterwards,  Avhen  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Archipelago 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Conde  de  las  Almenas  opened  a  furious 
debate  in  the  Senate,  charging  all  the  Colonial  Governor-Generals  v/itli 
incompetency,  but  its  only  immediate  effect  w^as  to  widen  the  bread) 
between  political  parties. 


N 
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THE  TAGALOa  IlEEELLION  OF  1896-98. 

Second  PEraoD. 

American  Intervention. 

The  prelude  to  the  American  occupation  of  Manila  was  the  demand 
made  on  Spain  bj  the  United  vStates  Government  to  evacuate  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

Generations  of  Spanish  misrule  in  that  island  had  produced  a 
recurrence  of  the  many  attempts  to  throw  off  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 
In  February,  1895,  the  flag  of  insurrection  was  again  nnfurled,  and 
at  Baira  a  proclamation,  claiming  independence,  was  issued  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  Cuba's  most  intelligent  patriots — Marti.  This  civil 
leader,  however,  died  a  natural  deatli  a  few  months  afterwards,  but  the 
chief  commaiul  of  the  iusurgents  in  the  field  was  continued  by  the 
mulatto  Antonio  Maceo,  The  rebellion  was  assuming  a  serious  aspect. 
when  General  Martinez  Campos,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  duping 
the  Cubans  in  1878  by  the  Treaty  of  Zanjon,  was  again  sent  out  ;»s 
Captain-General  of  the  Island.  But  the  Cubans  refused  to  be  caught 
a  second  time  in  the  same  trap.  Martinez  Campos'  tbome  of  "politic;'.! 
^*  action  combined  with  military  force  "  held  no  weight.  During  his 
mild  regime  the  insurrection  increased  rapidly,  and  in  one  encounter 
he  himself  was  very  near  falling  a  prisoner.  In  eight  months  be  Avas 
relieved  of  his  post,  and  General  Weyler,  who  had  a  reputation  for 
severity,  succeeded  him  in  command.  He  was  a  man  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Alba  type — the  ideal  of  the  traditional,  Spanish  Colonial  party  avIh) 
recognized  no  colonists'  rights,  and  regarded  concessions  of  liberty  to 
the  colonies  as  maternal  dispensations  to  be  hoped  for  only,  but  never 
demanded.  Canovas,  the  ultra-Conservative  Prime  Minister,  had 
declared  that  so  long  as  an  armed  rebel  remained  in  the  field  he  would 
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not  grant  reforms,  so  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Government  and  the  governed  was  hopeless  during  that 
administration.  Tiie  duration  of  the  civil  war  had  seriously  preju- 
diced American  trade  interests  ;  tlie  pursuance  of  a  conflict  luider 
tlie  conditions  imposed  by  General  Weyler,  who  caused  alt 
non-com])atant  islanders  to  1)0  ''concentrated"  in  places  where 
they  were  left  to  starve,  aroused  the  just  indignation  of  America 
luid  Europe  alike.  The  hand  of  the  assassin  brought  the  Canovas 
Ministry  to  an  end  on  the  8th  of  August,  1897  ;  General  Weyler 
wjis  recalled  six  weeks  later,  and  the  United  States  Government^ 
which  had  so  repeatedly  protested  against  the  indefinite  and  wanton 
waste  of  lives  and  fortunes  in  Cuba,  dictated  to  Spain  a  limit 
to  its  continuance.  After  a  Conservative  interi'cgnum  of  six  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Azcarraga,  Praxedes  Sagasta  came 
into  power  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal  ministry  and  witli  a  Cnban 
autonomy  bill  in  his  portfolio.  The  newly  appointed  Governor- 
General,  Kamon  Blanco,  of  the  Martinez  Cam])os  school — a  more 
noble  and  compassionate  man  than  his  predecessor — unsuccessfvdly 
essayed  the  policy  of  coercing  the  rebels  in  arms  whilst  cajoling 
peacefid  autonomists  and  separatists  with  the  long-talked  of  self- 
government.  Nevertheless,  the  separatist  movement  had  in  no  way 
abated  when  the  Autonomy  Bill  was  promulgated,  and  au  insular 
Cnban  Government  was  formed  on  the  1  st  of  J  a  mm  ry  1898.  In  the 
meantime  tlie  incident  of  the  explosion  of  the  American  warship 
Maijte,  the  cause  of  which  lias  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  world,  had  further  incensed  tlie  war  party  in  the  United 
States.  Autonomy  had  come  too  late  ;  examined  in  detail  it  wjis  but 
another  form  of  Spanish  dominion  open  to  almost  similar  abuses  ;  it 
was  not  the  will  of  the  ])eo}de,  and  it  failed  to  bring  ])eacc.  The 
thousands  ''concentrated"  under  Weylers  rule  still  formed  a  moribund 
5^5ass  of  scpuilid  misery  which  Spain  was  still  unable  or  unwilling  to 
relieve.  America's  oifer  to  materially  alleviate  their  wretchedness 
was  received  with  suspicion,  hemmed  in  Avith  conditions,  and  not 
'>j>cnly  rejected  for  the  want  of  ])hysical  power  to  do  so.  Three 
inonths  of  insular  government  and  over  200,000  Spanish  troops  had 
cflected  practically  nothing  ;  the  prospect  of  peace  was  liopeless,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  formally  called  upon  Spain  to  evacuate 
^i^e  island.     Spain  argued  the   point;  America   insisted  on  the  course 
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dictated,  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Madrid  on  the  20tli  of  April,  1898, 
to  be  accepted  or  otherwise  within  three  days.  The  ministers  Polo  de 
Ilernahe  and  General  Woodford  withdrew  from  Washington  and 
Madrid  respectively,  and  Avar  broke  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  on  Saturday  the  23rd  of  April,  1898. 

In  anticipation  of  hostilities,  an  American  fleet  had  concentrated  at 
Hongkong.  On  the  23rd  of  April  Major-Gencral  Black,  the  officer 
administering  the  Colony,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and 
Commodore  Dewey  withdrew  his  fleet  from  British  waters  to  Mirs 
Bnv^  within  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

It  was  known  in  Manila  that  the  hostile  squadron  was  on  the  way 
to  the  Philippine  capital.  Submarine  mines  were  laid,  or  said  to  have 
been  laid,  for  some  old  cable  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  from 
the  telegraph  ship  Slixrard  0 shorn  when  the  submarine  cable  was 
removed  from  Bolimio  and  carried  on  to  Manila.  Admiral  Montojo 
went  with  four  ships  to  await  tlie  an-ival  of  the  enemy  off  Subig  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Luzon.  Snbig  is  a  fine  natural  harbour,  but  with 
jirecipltous  shores  jnst  as  natirre  has  made  it.  For  years  the 
'^project"  had  existed  to  carry  a  State  railway  there  from  Maiiihi 
iiiid  make  Subig  the  principal  Government  Naval  Station  aiid  ArsenrJ 
instead  of  Cavite.  But  personal  interests  and  the  slotii  of  the  Govern- 
ment condjiiied  to  frnstratc  the  ])lan.  Under  the  pressing  circumstances, 
tlie  military  authorities  pretended  to  1)0  doing  something  there,  and 
sent  up  a  commission.  Admiral  Montojo  expected  to  find  batteries  of 
artillery  mounted  and  14  torpedoes  in  readiness,  but  absolutely  nothing 
hnd  been  done,  so  he  at  once  i-eturned  to  Manila  I>ay,  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  adversjiry  off  Cavite.  In  Cavite  there  were  two  batteries, 
vv'ith  tlirec  guns  between  them,  l)ut  at  the  last  moment  two  defective 
gnns  were  put  asliore  there  from  the  Don  Juan  dc  Affsfrid  and  two 
similar  pieces  from  the  CasiUJa. 

In  Hongkong  there  was  great  agitation  among  the  members  of  ihe 
Philippine  Patriotic  League  (Junta  rafriofica)^  and  the  rel)el  chiefs 
exiled  under  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-bato.  The  League  had  presentc<l 
to  several  Enropcan  (Jovernments,  through  its  own  agents,  a  sort  oi 
Memorandum,  to  wliich  no  oifudal  recognition  could    1)0  given,     'dhe 


1  Mirs  Bay  lias  since  become  Britisli,  being-  included  in  the  extemled   Kowloou 
Ccnccssiou. 
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I'ilipliios  were  now  anxious  to  co-oporate  with  the  Americans  in 
compelling  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  Archipelago.  The  American 
Consul  in  Hongkong,  Mr.  WiUlman,  accepted  the  honorary  post  of 
tien surer  of  the  Patriotic  League  fund.  Eniilio  Aguinaldo  and  suite 
went  to  Singapore,  where  thej  found  Mr,  IlowardW.  Braj,  an  English- 
man and  old  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  had  I'csided  some  years  in 
the  Islands.  Aguinaldo  and  his  party  Avere  obliged  to  travel  incoginto, 
because  secret  paid  agents  were  on  his  track  to  endeavour  to  fetter  his 
movements,  and  i\\  vSingapoi'o  a  Mahiy  ])ol!('e  sergeant  was  iHegally 
cm])loyed  to  investigate  the  ])rivate  acts  of  a  Filipino.  The  editor  of 
tlic  Singapore  Free  Press  <\jid  Mr.  llrdj  had  become  accpminted. 
Tlic  editor  iiitroduced  Mr.  I>ray  to  tiie  American  Consul-CJenenil, 
Ml'.  S])en.ccr  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Bray  j)rescnted  End  Ho  Aguimildo  to  the 
Consul-Gcsieral.  The  midnight  meeting  of  the  ahove-iiamed  foni- 
persons  took  place  at  "The  Mansion,"  Bivcr  Valley  Road,  vSingsipoi-e, 
on  the  24.th  of  April,  the  day  following  the  outhreak  of  Amei'ican- 
Spanish  hostilities.  The  origiinil  idea  in  making  Aguinahlo  and  the 
CV)nsul-Gei!eral  known  to  each  other  was  to  utilize  Aguinaldo's  services 
rnul  prestige  with  the  ai-med  njitives  to  control  them  and  ])revenl. 
'Tprisals  whc'i  the  American  forces  shoulil  appear  before  Manila.  It 
\\:r<  ho})ed  ihat,  in  this  way,  the  lives  of  many  Spaniards  in  the  Ishuids 
vroiild  l)c  spared.  The  result  of  this  Singjipore  meeting  was  that  a 
:li'aft  Agrceriieiit  between  C*onsul-Cicneral  Pratt  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
was  drawn  up,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Conunodore  Dewey  and 
-Hb-c(pK3nt  confirmation  from  Washingion.  The  essence  of  thi> 
)'rovisional  understanding  was  as  follows,  viz.: — 

(P.)   Philip])ine  Independence  to  be  in-oclaimed. 
(2^.)  A   Federal    Pevjublic    io   ho   cstaldislicd    1)y  vote   of    the 
rebels  ;  pending  the  taking  of  this  vote  Aguinjildo  was  to   apjM^int 
the  members  of  that  Govermnent. 

(rs^)  The  Federal  licjuiblic  to  I'ccognize  a  temporjiry  inter- 
vention of  American  and  European  Administrative  Comnussions 
to  be  asroolnted  l)y  Commodoi'c  Dev.cy. 

(4"*.)  The  American  Protectorate  to  be  recognized  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  fixed  for  Cuba. 

(ri\)  Philippine  ports  to  be  open  to  all  the  world. 
((>".)   Precautionary  measures  to  he  adopted  against   tlic  influx 
of  Chinese. 
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(7*^.)  The  existing  judicial  system  to  be  reformed. 
(8^)  Liberty     of    the    press    and    right    of    assembly    to    be 
pi'ochiimed. 

(9**.)  Ample  tolerance  of  jiJl  religions  and  sects,  but  abolition 
and  expulsion  of  all  monastic  orders. 

(10".)  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  woiking  up  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Archipelago. 

(ll°.)  The  wealth  of  the  country  to  be  developed  by  the 
construction  of  high  roads  and  railways. 

(12**.)  The  obstacles  operating  against  the  development  of 
enterprises  and  employment  of  foreign  ca})ital  to  be  removed. 

(13'*.)  The  new  Government  to  preserve  public  order  -duJ 
check  ail  re])risals  against  ihe  Spaniards. 

(14^)  Spanish  ofhcials  to  be  transported  to  another  safe  an-I 
healthy  island  until  there  sliall  be  an  o})])ortunity  for  their  return 
to  Spain. 

(lo'\)  This  Agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  (by  telegraph) 

by  Commodore  Dewey  and  Fresident  MacKinlcy. 

Consul-Cxeneral  Pratt  thereu|)on   sent   Emilio   Aguinaldo  with  his 

stair  to  Hongkong  Avith  Instructions  to  Consul  Wildman  to  put  him  hi 

communication  with  Commodore  Dewey,  which  he  did,  and  Commodore 

Dewey,    before    he    left    China    for    Manila,    gave    orders    to    Consul 

Wildman   to    sec    that    Aguinaldo    and    liis    staJf   followed    on    in    <in 

American    warship.      About   the   same   time   the   Philippine   Patriotic 

League  issued  a  proclamation  Avhicli    is    too  long  to   reproduce  here  <is 

it  covers  eight  folios  of  print.     This  document   sets  forth   that  whereas 

the    Treaty  of    Bia.c-na-bato    has    not    l)cen    fulfilled    by   the    Spanish 

Govenunent,  the  Kevolntionists  consider  themselves  absolved  thcrcfroiu 

and  morally  free  to   again    take   the   offensive   in   0})eu  warfare  for  the 

security  of  their  rights  and  liberty.      But  this  document  docs  not  (|Uo!o 

;iny  of  the  text  of  the  above  Treaty.      Proclamations  and  exhortations 

to  tlie  rebels  were  issued  vritli  such  frequency  that  it  would    be  tedious 

to  cite  them  all,  but  1  give  the  following  specimen  : — • 

{Trdnslatioii  of  Fall  Text.) 

Philippine  Patriots. 

A    nation   whicli   has   nothing   good  can   give  nothing.     It   i^ 

evident  we   cannot   depend  on  Spain   to   obtain  the  welfare  we  all 

desire.     A  country   like    Spain,   where   social   evolution  is  at  the 
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mercy  of  monks  and  tyrants,  can  only  commnnicate  to  us  its  own 
instincts  of  calumny,  infamy,  inquisitorial  proceedings,  avarice, 
secret  police,  false  pretences,  linniiliation,  deprivation  of  liberties, 
shivery  ami  moral  and  material  decay  whicli  characterize  its 
history.  Spain  will  need  much  tinu^  to  shake  ofF  the  parasites 
which  have  grown  upon  and  cling  to  her  ;  she  has  no  self- 
dependence  so  long  as  her  natioiuility  is  composed  of  inquisitorijil 
monks,  ambitious  soldiers,  demoi'alized  civil  servants,  and  a, 
populace  bred  to  support  this  state  of  things  in  silence.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  expect  anything  from  Spain. 

During  three  and  a  half  centuries  Spain's  policy  lias  been  a. 
delusion.  Is  there  a  conflict  between  Spain  and  England  or 
IFolland  ?  Then  the  Friars  come  and  relate  to  us  preposterous 
absurdities  of  the  miracles  of  Saint  Francis  and  of  the  Jma"-e  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  whilst  Simon  do  Anda  calls  the 
Fampango  natives  his  brothers  so  long  as  they  fight  to  save  the 
vSpaidsh  flag  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  English  or  Dutch  sarar/es  I 
Is  tlie  foreign  invasion  ended  ?  Then  the  Friars,  through  their 
salaried  agents  in  the  press,  reward  us  with  c})ithets  such  as  monkey, 
luiffalo,  etc.  J s  there  another  conflict  imminent  between  Germany 
and  Spain  ?  Then  the  Friars  call  the  natives  Spaniards  and  the 
ndlitary  officers  own  us  as  their  sons  and  they  dub  us  brave  soKliers. 
Js  the  conflict  finished  ?  Then  we  are  again  overgrown  boys,  beings 
of  inferior  race  and  incapable  of  being  civilized.  Is  there  now  to 
bo  a  struggle  with  Americans  ?  Then  General  Augusti,  who  is  the 
li\  ing  symbol  of  Spanish  authority,  wdio  ought  to  be  the  most 
jHudciit  of  the  prudent,  the  most  cultivated  of  the  cultivated,  points 
at  America  as  a  nation  composed  of  all  social  excrescences  ;  the 
Friars  and  their  enslaved  Spa,niaj-ds  want  lo  again  cajole  and  cheat 
us  with  offers  of  ])articipation  in  })ubli('  jiHairs,  recognition  of 
the  nrilitary  grades  of  ex-i'cbcl  chiefs,  and  other  twaddle  degradiiM'- 
to  those  who  would  listen  to  it.  In  fact,  they  have  called  into 
their  conncils  the  sons  of  the  connlry,  whilst  they  exclusively 
carry  out  tlicir  own  ideas,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
set  [iside  all  the  resolutions  at  a  stroke.  They  offer  to  enrol  h) 
their  ranks  the  insurgents  of  yesterday,  so  that  they  can  have  them 
all  shot  on  the  morrow  of  the  pi'esent  difficulty.  What  irrision  ! 
Do  you  want  another  triclc  exposed  ?  Now  that  Spain  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  Philippines,  the  executioners  of  the  other  day  • 
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—the  everlasting  tyrants — tell  us  that  America  will  sell  the  islands 
to  England.  No,  America  has  its  past  and  its  present.  America 
will  preserve  a  clear  intelligence  ;  she  is  not  dominated  hy  friar.s 
and  tyrants  like  Spain  ;  she  is  liheral  ;  she  has  liherated  her 
slaves  against  the  will  of  the  Spaniards  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  their  owners.  A  country  is  known  hy  its  national  character; 
review  its  past  history  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  cahuniiv 
launched  against  the  Americans.  But  even  though  we  hecamo 
English  should  we  uot  gain  hy  it  ?  The  English  have  conceded 
self-government  to  many  of  their  colonies  and  not  of  the  frai! 
delnsive  sort  that  Spain  granted  to  Cuha.  In  the  Englisli  colonics 
there  are  liherties  which  Spain  never  yielded  to  hers  in  Amci  icu 
or  Philippines. 

Our  country  is  very  rich,  and  as  a  last  resource  wc  can  ]>ny  if 
f]-om  the  Americans.  Do  not  he  deceived  l>y  tlie  Spa,nia]-ds  ! 
Help  the  Aiuericans  who  promise  us  our  liberty.  Do  not  fall  into 
tlie  error  of  taking  Spain  to  be  a.  civilized  country.  Europe  and 
Americ:i  consider  her  the  most  harh-ai'ous  of  tlie  century.  Thei'o 
the  wealvost  is  tlie  most  persecuted.  lii  no  country  to-day  hiU 
Spain  is  Hie  Lupiisition  tolerated.  It  is  proved  l)y  the  torlui'c^ 
imposed  on  the  prisoners  of  Montjuich,  of  the  Philippines,  and  of 
Cuba.  Spain  did  not  fulfil  the  ngi-eemeiit  entered  into  with 
.Maximo  Gomez  at  Zanjdn,  nor  that  made  with  Aguinaldo  at 
IMac-na-bato.  Spain  is  a  nation  always  more  ready  to  pronii-^o 
than  to  perform.  But  ask  for  fi'iai's,  soldiers,  and  State  dependents 
to  come  and  devour  oin-  wealth  a,nd  instantly  3^ou  will  get  (heni. 
Spain  lias  nothing  else  to  give,  and  God  grant  she  wnMl  keep  what 
she  has.  Spain  will  flatter  you  under  the  present  circumstanc(>-, 
but  do  not  1)0  deceived.  Submit  cveiy^  fawning  offer  to  yoni- 
conscience.  Bemeinber  the  execution  of  llie  innocents,  the  tortures 
and  ati'ocities  Avhich  have  been  the  means  of  coveidng  wit  Is 
decoi-ations  the  bi-easts  of  those  who  took  the  blood  of  vour 
fathers,  brothers,  relations  and  friends.  Providence  will  aid  the 
Americans  in  their  triumph,  for  the  w;ir  is  a  just  one  for  the  natioa 
elected  to  lead  us  to  the  goal  of  our  liberty.  Do  not  rail  again>! 
the  designs  of  Providence  ;  it  would  be  suicidal.  Aid  iha 
Americans !  (^Anovj/movs.) 

On  the  other   side,   far  richer  in  poetic   imagination  and   religious 
fervour,    is     the    Allocution    of    the    Archbishop    of   Madrid-Alcala 
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published    in   Madrid  on  tlie  day  hostilities   commenced.     I   give  tlio 
following  extract  to  show  how  tlio  religions   sentiment  of  the  people 
was   appealed  to  to    indirectly    make   them    believe    that    Spain    was 
defending  a  noble  cause. 
Very  Beloved  Sons  : 

Tbe  cursed  hunger  for  gold  and  the  unquenchable  thirst  for 
power  have  combined  to  tarnish  that  flag  which  the  Great  Queen 
Isabella  raised,  by  the  hand  of  Columbus,  in  the  West  Indies. 
With  justice  trodden  under  foot,  the  voice  of  the  Pope  uuheediMl 
and  the  intervention  of  the  nations  despised  with  arrogance,  every 
road  to  the  counsels  of  peace  has  l)cen  barred  and  tlie  hon'ois  of 
vv^ar  have  become  a  necessity.  Let  Heaven  be  witness  that  avc  are 
not  the  authors  of  this  disaster,  and  let  the  responsibility  before 
God  be    on    that    vain    people    whose    dogma    seems  to    l>e    that 

money  is  the  god  of  the  vforld There,  ploughing 

the  seas,  go  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors.  Have  no  fear,  let  no  one 
vv^ccp,  uidess  indeed  it  l)e  for  fear  of  arriving  too  late  for  the  fi'ay. 
Go,  braves,  to  fight  with  the  blessing  of  the  Fatherland.  With 
you  goes  all  Spain,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Athmtic,  from 
I  run  to  Tarifa.  With  v/hat  envy  do  we  contemplate  yon 
weighing  anchor  to  leave  our  shoi-es  !  Oh  !  why  does  juvenility, 
or  decrepitude,  or  duty  deprive  us  ol  the  joy  of  taking  ])a]-t  in 
yorn-    enterprise  ?     Dut    no  !     with   you    goes    our    Spanish    licirt 

May  the  Imnniculate  Virgin,  Avhose  scapulary  lumgs 

around  your  ne ;dvs  and  whose  blessed  innsge  floats  on  your  flags, 
])rotect  you  under  her  numtle  in  the  moment  of  danger,  deliver  yon 
i'rom  all  evil,  and  shower  blessings  upon  yon  !  May  Snint  Jnrnes, 
patron  of  Spain,  and  the  mai'tyr  Nicodemus  and  Saint  Telmo  and 
Saint  Ivaymond  and  the  King  Saint  Ferdiiuind  go  bcfo]-e  you  and 
ever  march  in  the  vanguard  whei-evcr  you  may  go  and  make  yon 
invulnerable  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  so  that  you  may  retnrn 
victorious  to  trend  once  more  this  noble  soil  and  kiss  the  cheek  of 

the    weeping    mother    who    bore    you  ! We,    Avho 

cannot  go  to  take  part  in  the  battles,  will  hold  and  |)rnndish  tin; 
arms  of  prayer,  like  Moses  who  prayed  on  the  mounfain,  v.diilst 
Joshua  slew  his  ferocious  enemies  in  the  valley  ..... 
God  has  triumph  in  His  hainl  and  will  give  it  to  whom  He  pleases. 
He  gave  it  to  Spain  in  Covadonga,  in  Las  Navas,  in  El  Salado,  in 
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the  river  of  vSeville,  on  the  plain  of  Grainula,  and  in  a  thousand 
battles  Avhieh  overflow  the  pages  of  histoiy.  Oh  Lord,  give  it  ns 
now  !  Let  the  nations  see  that  against  the  right  of  might  there  is 
the  might  of  right  ! 

To  all  beloved  sons,  from  onr  heart  We  have  pleasure  in 
sending  you  onr  pastoral  benediction,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father, 
and  tiie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

Given  in  onr  palace  in  Madrid  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1898. 

Josh  M^ 
A. rrJihishop-hishop  of  Madrid- A/cal a. 

This  Allocution  calls  to  mind  Spain's  last  struggle  with  Mexico. 
Was  it  a  battle  of  the  saints  ?  The  Spaniards  relied  on  Santa  Isabel  ; 
ihe  Mexicans  appealed  to  Santa,  Gmi<lalupe,  and  the  latter  came  out 
victorious. 

In  Manihi,  as  the  critical  day  npproached,  Governor-Generjii 
Augusti  issued  his  general  order  as  to  special  military  service  and  !iis 
proclamation  to  the  riiilippine  people.  The  latter  is  couched  in 
vituperative  and  erroneously  prophetic  language,  but  both  can  lie 
})ett(?r  ap[)reci;ited  from  the  following  translated  texts  : — 

Special  Military  Service. 
Whereas   it   is   neccssaTy    to   adopt   every  possible   means  for  tlu^ 
defence  of  this   territory  and  to  render  assistance   to   the  army  u!i<! 
the  fleet  in   the   ajiproaching  operrdions  against  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  I  order  : 

(1°.)  It  is  herel)y  declared  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 

(2°.)  All  public  functionaries  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities, 
not  exceeding  50  years  of  age  and  not  physically  unfit,  are  oblige*! 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  country  a,nd  serve  whenever  they 
are  I'eqnircd.  Tliey  will  proceed,  at  once,  to  their  offices  airl 
lodge  their  names  and  serve  under  their  present  chiefs. 

(;]°.)  All  S]-»aniards  and  sons  of  Spaniards  (although  not  born 
in  the  Pc^niusula)  al)9ve  the  age  of  20  and  not  more  tlniUjjO,  livini-r 
in  the  Provinces,  are  also  hei'eby  required  to  take  up  arms. 

(  V\)  All  those  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  are  at  liberty  ^> 
serve  as  Volunteers. 

(a.)  All    mitive  vSpaniards    who  arc  not  employed  in  tuc 
public  offices. 
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(/v.)  All  tlio?5e  who  are  iiiulcr  20  and  more  than  50  years 
of  af»e,  and  who  are  istroug  enough  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  a  eanipaign. 

(c.)  All  foreigners  (exeept  North  Americans)  who  are 
domiciled  in  Manila  or  in  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces. 

(5^.)  The  General  Snb-Inspector  will  organize  these  Yolnn- 
teers,  and  distribute  them  as  required  for  defensive  purposes. 

(6°.)  Public  functionaries  will  receive  their  orders  for  military 
service  from  their  respective  administrative  chiefs. 

(7°.)  From  this  date  no  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  aliowed 
to  leave  these  Islands.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  seriously  ill. 

Proclamation. 
Spaniards. — 

Betweeu  Spain  aud  the  United  States  of  North  America 
hostilities  have  broken  out. 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  prove  to  the  Avorld  that  we  possess 
the  spirit  to  conquer  those  who,  pretending  to  be  loyal  friends, 
take  advantage  of  our  misfortunes  and  abuse  our  hospitality,  using 
means  which  civilized  nations  consider  unworthy  and  disreputable. 

The  North  American  people,  composed  of  all  the  social 
excrescences,  have  exhausted  our  patience  and  provoked  war  v>dth 
their  perfidious  machinations,  with  their  acts  of  treachery,  with 
their  outrages  against  the  law  of  nations  and  international  treaties. 

The  struggle  will  be  short  and  decisive.  The  God  of  Victories 
will  give  us  one  as  brilliant  and  complete  as  the  lighteousncss 
and  justice  of  our  cause  demand.  Spain,  which  counts  upon  the 
sympathies  of  all  the  nations,  will  emerge  triumphantly  from  this 
new  test,  humiliating  and  blasting  the  adventurers  from  those 
vStates  that,  w^ithout  cohesion  and  without  ;i  history,  offer  to 
hunnmity  only  infamous  traditions  and  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
Chambers  in  which  a})pcar  united  insolence  and  defamation, 
cowardice  and  cynicism. 

A  squadron  manned  l)y  foreigners,  possessing  neither  inshuc- 
tion  nor  discipline,  is  preparing  to  come  to  this  Archipelago  with 
the  blackguard  intention  of  robbing  us  of  all  that  means  life, 
iionour,  and  liberty.  Pretending  to  be  inspired  by  a  courage  of 
'^vhich  they  are  incapable,  the  North  American   seamen  undertake 
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as  an  enterprise  capable  of  realization  the  substitution  of  Pro- 
testantism for  the  Catholic  religion  you  profess,  to  treat  you  as 
tribes  refractory  to  civilization,  to  take  possession  of  your  riches 
as  if  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  to 
kidnap  those  persons  whom  they  consider  useful  to  man  tlicir 
ships  or  to  be  serviceable  in  agricultural  or  industrial  labour. 
Vain  designs  !     Eidiculous  boastings  ! 

Your  indomitable  bravery  will  suffice  to  frustrate  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  their  plans.  You  will  not  allow  the  faith  you  profess 
to  be  made  a  mockery  of,  with  impious  hands  placed  on  the 
temple  of  the  true  God,  the  images  you  adore  to  be  thrown  down 
by  unbelief.  The  aggressors  shall  not  profane  the  tombs  of  your 
fathers,  they  shall  not  gratify  their  lustful  passions  at  the  cost  of 
your  wives'  and  daughters'  honour,  or  appropriate  the  property 
that  your  industry  has  accumulated  as  a  provision  for  your  old 
age.  No,  they  shall  not  perpetrate  any  of  the  crimes  inspired  by 
their  wickedness  and  covctousness,  because  your  valour  and 
patriotism  will  suffice  to  punish  and  abase  the  people  who, 
claiming  to  be  civilized  and  polished,  have  exterminated  the 
natives  of  North  America  instead  of  bringing  to  them  the  life  of 
civilization  and  of  progress. 

Filipinos,  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and  united  under  the 
glorious  Spanish  banner,  which  is  ever  bedecked  with  laurels,  let 
us  fight  with  the  conviction  that  victory  will  reward  our  efforts ; 
against  the  shouts  of  our  enemies  let  us  resist  with  Christian 
decision  and  the  patriotic  cry  of  "  Viva  Espana  ! " 
Manila,  23rd  of  April,  1898, 

Your  General, 
Basilic  Augusti  y  Davila. 
The  volunteers  and  guerilla  ])attalions  which  had  been  so  reeeiitlv 
disbanded  by  General  Prime  do  Rivera,  because  they  terrorized  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  were  now  publicly  thanked  and  praised  for  their 
past  services  and  called  upon  to  again  serve  their  country.  The  Mayor 
of  Manila  issued  his  own  proclamation,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to 
help  the  Spaniards  against  the  Americans.  Archbishop  Nozaleda  also 
made  his  appeal  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  four  Spanish  battk^- 
ships  were  on  their  way  out  (although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one 
existed,  namely,  the  Felayo  8,500  tons,  built  in   1887),  and  that  from 
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direct  commimi(?atiou  with  the  Ahnighty  he  had  learnt  that  the  most 
CliriHtiaii  Spain  would  he  victorious  in  the  next  engagement. 

There  was  a  general  stampede  of  those  who  coukl  get  away  ; 
numbers  of  famihes  fled  up  the  river  Tasig  towards  the  Lake  of  Bay  ; 
the  approaches  to  Manihi  from  the  nortli  were  held  l)y  the  rebels  ; 
Cavite  Province  threw  oiT  the  ckak  of  pacification  and  sent  fresh 
insurgents  to  invest  the  high  roads  leading  from  the  south  to  tlio 
capitaL  (General  Augusti's  wife  and  chihlren,  wlio  luid  been  conducted 
to  Macal)ebo  (nortli  of  Manihi  Bay),  were  kidnapped  by  the  re])els. 
All  Americans  (about  25),  except  one  family,  took  refuge  on  board 
foreign  ships  in  the  l)ay.  The  one  exception  was  a  Mr.  eJohnson,  v/lio 
had  been  travelling  through  the  islands  with  a  cinematograph  show, 
liiid  ho  refused  to  remove  his  wife,  who  had  just  given  birth.  The 
^veil-known  s.s.  Esmeralda  took  on  board  a  crowd  of  passengers  for 
Hongkong  at  fancy  rates  of  passage.  Refugees  offered  as  mucii  as 
four  times  the  usual  pjissage  money  for  a  saloon,  berth,  and  deck- 
passengers  Avere  willing  to  pay  three  times  the  normal  rate.  Tlie 
Cliinese  were  leaving  the  islands  by  hundreds  l)y  any  available 
opportunity,  for  they  had  just  as  much  to  fear  from  the  loyal  as  tlic 
rebel  faction.  The  rich  Chinese  were  robbed  and  the  labourintr  class 
vv'ere  pressed  into  service  fit  for  beasts  of  burden.  Des})ised  by  the 
Spaniards  and  hated  by  the  natives,  their  lives  were  not  safe  any- 
v/iiere.  Foreign  families  of  neutral  nationality  sought  more  trancpiil 
J^^^ylum  far  beyond  the  suburbs  or  on  ships  lying  in  the  harbour.  Two 
*-'ys  l)efore  the  Americans  arrived  a  native  regiment  was  suspected  oi' 
ilisaffection.  The  Spanish  officers,  therefore,  picked  out  six  corporals, 
=*ih1  shot  them  forthwith,  threatening  to  do  tlie  same  on  the  monoAv 
'i  the  ringleaders  were  not  handed  over.  During  the  night  the  whole 
'egiment  went  over  to  the  rebels  with  their  rifles  and  accoutremenfs. 
^o  intelligent  European  could  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  result 
'"  the  coming  contest,  but  the  general  fear  (which  proved  to  be 
•^lifounded)  was  that  it  would  be  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  massjicic^ 
*  f  the  Spaniards. 

riicre  were  warships  of  several  nations  in  the  bay,  and  the  Spanish 
•■'Gt  was  moored  off  Cavite  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  adveisaiy's 
^piadron.  The  Spanish  men  o'  war,  which  were  always  painted  wliite, 
--'^  tlieir  colour  changed  to  dark  gray  like  the  American  ships.  All 
"-^^t  lights  were  extinguished.     The  Island  of  Correiridor  and  Punta 
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Restiiiga  were  hastily  supplied  with  a  few  6- inch  cannons  from  the 
Castilla,  FiHita  Gonla,  Punta  Larisi,  the  rock  EI  Fraile,  and  Cahallo 
Pslaiid  had  toy  hattcries  compared  witli  the  American  armament. 

Tiie  American  men  o'  war  left  Mirs  IJay  (opposite  to  llongkoiii,^ 
Irfiaud)  on  the  27th  of  April,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Dewev, 
and  on  the  way  put  in  at  Subig,  but  finding  no  opponent  there,  thev 
steamed  on  to  Manila.  With  all  lights  put  out  the  American  ships 
entered  the  bay,  passing  Corregidor  Island  at  o  a.m.  on  Sunday, 
May  1st,  1898.  The  Olympia^  with  Commodore  Dewey  aboard,  k\l 
the  way.  The  defenders  of  Corregidor  Island^  were  apparently 
slumbering,  for  the  Ohjmpla  had  already  passed  when  a  solitary  cannon 
shot  was  heard  and  responded  to.  Tlien  a  shot  or  two  were  lired  from 
tlie  rock  El  Fraile  and  from  the  battery  of  Punta  Sanglcy.  Tiio 
American  squadron  kept  its  course  in  line  of  battle  ;  the  Spanish  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Montojo,  who  was  on  board  tlie  Bchm 
Crisfma,  cleared  for  action,  and  the  respective  positions  tiiken  up  bv 
tiic  opposing  fleets  were  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  Americans  cannonaded  the  forts  of  Cauacao  and  Punta  Sangley, 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  responded  witli  a  furious  broadside,  which  bein;^' 
badly  directed  did  little  damage.  The  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  pourcil 
a  volley  towards  the  enemy's  ships  with  little  eflect,  and  sinniltaneoiisly 
tiie  drums  were  beaten  whilst  the  officers  and  crews  shouted  "  Loii.i;' 
live  the  King,  Queen,  and  Spain  !  "  Firing  on  both  sides  then  became 
general  ;  the  well-aimed  shots  of  the  Americans  were  beginning  to 
tell  forcibly  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Don  Juan  de  Ausfnn 
advanced  towards  the  Olf/mpia  and  was  met  with  a  shower  of  shot 
and  shell,  obliging  her  to  turn  back.  The  JIaria  Cristina^  seeing  tho 
failure  of  the  Don  Juan  de  Austria^  went  full  speed  towards  th^' 
Ohjmpia^  intending  to  ram  her,  but  a  ])erfect  hurricane  of  projcctih'^ 
from  the  Olympia  made  her  retreat  with  her  decks  strewn  with  tn*' 
dead  and  dying.  The  Baltimore  was  damaged  by  the  Ilontoria  gui'^ 
of  Punta  Sangley  and  had  to  retire  from  the  combat.  The  Jyosion 
was  slightly  damaged.  Further  than  that  the  Amcrica!i  ships  suIUm! d 
little.  By  7.30  a.m.  the  Spanish  flagship  Rcina  Crlstina  was  in 
flames,  so  a  boat  was  lowered  to  transfer  the  Admii-al  and  his  staff  to  tix' 
Isla  de  Cuba,     The  captain  of  the  Rcina  Cristina^  Don   Luis  Cadar.-". 

^  The  distance  from  Corregidor  Island  to  Manila  City  is  27  miles. 
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nlihoogb  iiioriu; ly  wounded,  licroJ.'aJly  commaiuled  his  men  up  to  tlio 
moment  of  denih.  By  8  u.ni.  the  Spanish  ships  were  decidedly  crippled 
and  the  Amcvumn  i^qimdron  witlidrew  io  another  phice  in  the  hay 
hdihid  a,  iniujbcr  of  foreign  war  and  njcrchant  ships,  where  they  had 
left  two  ^^ apply  transports  from  whlnh  they  took  fresh  ammunition. 
Moaiitinie  the  little  Spanish  guid)oais  Lezo,  Duero,  Manila,  Velasco, 
niid  Aff/os^  vAildi  were  quite  urrHt  for  action,  ran  ashore  at  Cavite 
Viejo.  At  10  a,.!n.  the  Americans  returned  In  hno  of  hattle  and 
opened  tire  on  the  Spanish  ships  wliich  still  liad  their  Hags  Hying. 
The  fiifht  la-ted  about  one  liour.  Of  the  Spanisli  sldps  tho  Casiilla 
:;!;ii!  Rcliia  Crisliiia  were  burnt  ;  the  Don  Juan  dc  yhrstria  was  blown 
lip,  and  the  Bi^ji  Antonio  dc  Ulloa,  pierced  jill  over  with  shot,  surdc 
nfler  tiic  action  and  about  half  of  her  crew  which  had  survived  the 
hntile  were  drowned.  Only  tlse  two  cruisers  Made  Ce.hu'  and  Ma  dc 
Ljfzou  vcm\uned  in  fighting  condition,  but  the  position  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  Admiral  ordered  them  to  rmi  aground  in  the  I^ay  of  Bacoor. 

The  Americans  then  opened  fire  on  the  Arsenal  and  Fort  of  Cavite 
vrhicdi  h;i(]  iwt  a  single  cn.nnon  hd*t  in  phice.  Soon  a  Spa,nish  officer, 
iiiUTied  Lostoa,  s-gnalled  for  a^  truce  to  save  the  women,  children,  and 
wounded.  An.  American  office]'  met  hitn  and  replied  that  having 
destroyed  tlic  i!(^et  his  mission  was  ended  for  the  present  and  agreed 
b)  suspeiu!  firing,  provid(^<l  the  sh.on;  l)attories  at  the  river  mouth 
^('V(^  silent.  General  Augusti  wa,s  consulted  as  to  this  condition, 
'-'  t  agreed  to  it.  The  mail  steamer  Lsla  dc  Mindanao  was  aground 
«'h  Las  Ih'fiM-,  and  being  armed  r.s  a  crniser  tlie  Americans  fired  on 
'^<'i'  ;md  she  wjls  soon  ablaze.  There  was  still  another  parley  Avith 
"'v''.i!rence  to  C'a.vite.  The  Americans  demanded  the  surrender"  of  the 
AiHcnal,  the  Admiral,  and  the  surviving  crows  of  the  destroyed 
'•''''b  As  Octferal  Pefia  declined  to  surrender  C;ivite,  the  Americans 
-;«iV(;  (lie  Spnuiards  two  hours  to  eva.euate,  under  the  threat  of  bom- 
'*'^^dii!g  Manihi  if  the  demand  \vere  not  complied  with.  Again  the 
■'iswer  was  negative,  and  five  hours  vrere  allowed  so  that  (xeneral 
^  ^'''^a  could  consult  wdth  the  Captain-General.  General  Augusti 
•"dliorized  the  evacuation,  and  in  less  tliau  two  hours  Cavite  and  the 
^^^->,e  isthmus,  including  San  Roque,  Ca.ridad,Estauzuela  and  Dalahican, 
^'*'<'fc  under  American  control.      All  the    Spanisli   families  returned  to 


Huljsequcntly  frot  off  and  repaired  by  the  Horigkon.i^  and  Whanipoa  Dix;k  Co. 
^^5'  the  American  authoritie.s  and  made  her  trial  trip  in  December,  1898,  at  a  speed 

""■  ^H  knots. 
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Manila  by  land.  The  next  day  (2iid  of  May)  tlio  debris  wore  cleared 
away  from  Cavite  and  the  environs,  and  the  dwellings  were  eleiiDsed 
and  put  in  order  for  indefinite  occupation. 

The  evacuation  of  Corregidor  Island  was  demanded  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  100  men  composing  tlie  garrison  were  allowed  fo 
depart  in  boats  for  Naig  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cavite.  Their  commander, 
however,  surrendered  himself  prisoner  and  went  on  board  the  Baltimore 
with  his  family.  He  was  at  once  offered  (hut  v/isely  refused)  Iiis 
liberty,  and  later  on  he  was  put  ashore  at  Balanga  (Bataan  Province). 

On  the  Spanish  side  the  losses  in  men  amounted  to  about  40il 
(nicluding  Captain  Cadarso  and  the  Chaplain  Novo),  out  of  a  total  of 
about  1,000  Spaniards  and  natives.  It  was  a  decisive  victory  for  tlic 
Americans  ;  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  in  Pliilippine  waters  was  destroyed, 
excepting  a  few  small  gunboats  stationed  about  the  southern  islansls. 
After  a  15  months'  cruise,  one  of  these — the  Callao — steamed  into 
Manila  Bay  on  the  12tli  of  May  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  had 
happened.  The  Americans  fired  a  warning  shot,  and  ordered  her  lo 
lower  her  flag.  With  little  hesitation  she  did  so,  in  view  of  tbo 
immensely  superior  force  displayed.  The  vessel  became  a  prize,  aii'f 
the  commander  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  he  was  sliortly  offered  his 
liberty  on  parole,  which  he  nnfortnnat ely  accepted,  for  the  Spaniards 
in  Manila  had  so  lost  their  heads  that  they  accused  him  of  cowardi(!e 
in  not  having  fought  the  whole  American  squadron  !  He  was  actually 
eourt-martialled  and  condemned  to  death,  but  afterwards  reprieved. 
The  Spaniards  cxhihited  great  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Cavite,  and  niiii! 
for  man  they  proved  themselves  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
opponents.  Considering  the  wretched  condition  of  their  old-fashioned 
ships  and  armament  compared  with  the  splendid  modern  equipment 
which  the  Americans  brought,  no  other  result  could  have  been  expected. 

Long  before  sunset  Admiral  Patricio  Montojo  and  his  survivin^^ 
officers  found  their  way  to  Manila.  In  the  evening  the  Admiral 
serenely  passed  the  hours  in  his  suburban  villa,  whilst  the  Americans 
were  in  possession  of  the  Port  of  Manila,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
floated  over  the  town  and  arsenal  of  Cavite,  and  the  forts  of  Caiiacao 
and  Punta  Sangley.  vSo  little  did  the  people  and  the  ignorant  Spanish 
priests  understand  how  a  modern  military  occupation  was  conducted 
that  when  Commodore  Dewey  landed  his  marines,  a  deputation  <^1 
friars  and  nuns  met  him  to  humbly  crave  clemency  for  the  vanquished. 
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Tlie  entry  of  the  American  squadron,  withont  o})positioii,  into  iLc  Bay 
of   Manila,    was   a  great  surprise  to   the  iubabitaiits  of    the    capital. 
Whilst  the  women  and  children  were  {Uiven  off  to  the  suburby   of  tbe 
city  and   near-lying  villages,  male   Spaniards,  from  the  highest  to  tlu^ 
lowest — merchants,  State  dependents,  SpaTush   troops,  and   oven    those 
native  auxiliaries   who  still    remained    loyal — hastened    to  assure   the 
(iovernor-General  that  "  tbe  enemy  should  not  laud  in  Manila  Vv'ithout 
*'  passing  over  their  dead  bodies."     Svd.)scqueiit  facts,  ho  wove  i,  ]  roved 
these  pompous  vows  to  T)e  merely  a  figui-e  of  speech.     From   tl:e   city 
walls,  the  terraces   of  houses,  the   church  towers,  and   every  available 
lieight,  thousands  of  curious  sightseers  witnessed  tiie  bravo  <]efcncc  and 
(he  complete  defeat  of  the  Spaniards.     As  tlio  Amerii'an  fk;et  jylvanccd 
hi  line  of  battle  the  Spanish  transport  (]chu  Vv'as  scuttled    at  tiie  mouth 
of  the  Pasig  River  to   bar  the  eistravice.     All  the  snuill  steamers  and 
sailing  craft  in  the  river  moved  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Paeikte  do 
Espafia.     The  obsolete  cannons  on  the  Lunelsi  fort  fired  a  few  solitary 
shots  without   iha   least   effect  ;   the   f^)rt  of  Santiago,  defending    the 
entrance  to  the  Pasig  River,  was  sileut,  adtliough  cannons,  said  to  be 
over  a  century  old,  had  been  hastily   mounicd   there,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  colonel,  wdio  was  instructed  to  have  the  rust  cliiijped 
off  these  ancient  pieces  of  artillery,  committed  suicide  in  despaii.      Not 
n  single  torpedo  had  been  brought  into  action  hy  the  Spaniards,     Thcic 
v/erc  several   in    stock  at   Cavite  Arsenal,  but,  when  wanto*.],  ea  di  had 
un   important   piece    missing,    so    they    were    unserviceable^      About 
•1.30    p.m.    the    American    ships    changed    their    position    ail    siioved 
towards  Manila  City.     A  formal  demand  was  made  on  tlie  Governor- 
General  Augusti  to  surrender  the  capital.     The  Ih-itish  Consol,  who  had 
received  instructions  to  look  after  American  interests  pendin.g  liosiilities, 
served  as  the  medium  of  communication  betvrcen  the  representatives  of 
the  conflicting  parties.     The  Consuls  had  an  interview  with  the  Captain- 
General,  who,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his   colleagues,  gave  the 
eustomary  Spanish  reply  to  the  etfect  that  he  would   resist   until  the 
^Jist  drop  of  blood  was   in   his  veins.     Frequent  intercourse  took  plncc 
l)Gtween  the  Spanish  Governor-General  and  the  American   Comrnodoi  e 
tln-ough  the  intermediary  of  the  British  Consul.      The  same  afternoon 
iOiother    British,    another    French,    and    Jinothcr    German    man-o'-war 
'entered  the  Bay.    Rear-Admiral  Dewey  (for  he  had  just  been  promoted 

'^J  rank)  declared  the  port  blockaded. 
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On  tlio  2nd  of  May  ho   demanded  to   be  put   in  possession  of   the 
telegraph    station,    and    on  this   being  refused   he  ordered   the    cahio 
connecting  Luzon  with  llougkong  to  be  cut.     The  Spanish  anthoriticH 
had  just  time  before  tlils  measure  was   taken   to  report  to  Madrid  ])v 
cable  the   bare  facts.       The  news   came   to  the  Spanish  capital  Ukc  a 
thunderbolt.     The  whole  city  was  instantly  in  uproar.     Mobs  of  people 
filled   tlic  streets,  wildly  denouncing  the  incapal)ility  of  a  Goverimient 
which  could  lead  them  to  such  disaster.     The  newspaper   offices   vvere 
thronged.     Special  supplements  v/ere   issued   as    quickly   as    possible. 
The    cafes,    clubs    and    other     public    meeting-places    were    besieged. 
(jene:-al  Borbon  drove  out  in  a  carriage  from  which  he   harangued  the 
populace,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  a  fortress  for   tlu'ee  mouths. 
There  wai-i  au  attempt  at  holding  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Puertadel  Sol, 
l)ut  the  surging  crowd  started  down  the  Calle  de  Sevilla  and  the  Carrera 
de  San  Geronimo  shouting,  "  Long   live  Weyler  !  "  "  To  the  house  of 
Weyler  !  "     They  reached  liis  residence,  and  after  a   series  of  frantic 
vivas   for  the   army,   navy,    etc.,   they   called   on    (ieneral    Weyler  to 
appear    at    the    balcony.       But    being    himself    in    somcAvhat    strainel 
relations   v/ith  the  existing  Goveninient,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent 
k)  show  liimself.     Then  some   one  having  set   up  the   cry  of  "  Down 
with  the   whole  Government  !  ",  which  was  responded  to  with  frenzied 
;q>plafise,   the   rioters   set   out   for   Sagasta's   house,   returning  by  the 
Carrera  de  San  Geronimo.       At  that  moment  the  mounted  civil  guard 
met  ar:d  charged  the  crowed.     Many  were  trodden  underfoot  and  arrests 
Vv'cre  made..       The  Civil    Governor,   Senor  Aguilera,  followed  up  in  liis 
carriage,  and  when  the  military  police   had   dispersed  the  general  nmss, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  a  group,  the  Civil  Governor  stepped  out  of 
Jus  carriage  and  addressed  them.     His   words    were  hissed   from  the 
Ijalcoiiy  of    a    club,  and   it  was  already  past   midnight  when   the  fir^t 
outbin-st  of  public  indignation  and  despair  had  exhausted   itself.     On 
the  2nd  of  May,  the  Ilcraldo  of   Madrid,  calmly  reviewing  the    nin  ;il 
disaster,  commented  as  follows  : — 

It  was  no  caprice  of  the  fortune  of  war.  From  the  yqyj  iii'^^ 
cannon  shot  our  fragile  ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  formidahlt; 
hostile  squadron  ;  were  condemned  to  fall  one  after  the  other  under 
the  fire  of  the  American  batteries  ;  they  were  powerless  to  strike, 
and  were  defended  only  by  the  valour  and  breasts  of  their  sailors. 
What  has  been  gained  by  the  illusion  that  Manila  was  fortified  ? 
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What  has  been  gained  bj  the  iiithnation  that  the  nioad  aiul 
beautiful  bay  on  whose  bosom  the  Spanish  Fleet  perished  yesterday 
had  been  rendered  inaccessible  ?  What  use  was  made  of  the 
famous  ishind  of  Corregidor  ?  What  was  done  witli  ita  guns  ? 
Where  were  the  torpedoes  ?  Where  were  those  defensive  prepara- 
tions concerrdng  which  we  were  rerpiestetl  to  keep  silence  ? 

Several  merchant  vessels  were  seized  in  und  about  Maiiilii  Bay,  and 
supplies  from  seawards  were  cut  off  from  tlie  city,  whicli  wiu]  ([uite  at 
the  mercy  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Avho  could  have  ])ombarded  it  nnd  forced 
surrender  the  same  day.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  wiiat  might 
follow.  Admiral  Dewey  had  full  discretion  to  act  as  ciromuritanccs 
might  seem  to  guide  him,  but  it  was  evident  that  wluUcver  tlie 
surrender  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Archi])elago  miglit  theoretically 
imply,  a  military  occupation  of  Manila  was  far  from  ])eing  tantamount 
to  possession  of  the  Islands.  Hemmed  in  everywhere  on  laad  i)y  the 
insurgent  forces  which  now  occupied  and  collected  taxes  In  several 
Luzon  provinces,  the  Spaniards  could  have  lieen  shelled  out  of  the 
capital  and  forced  to  capitulate,  or  driven  to  extermination  by  the 
tliousands  of  armed  natives  thirsting  for  tlieir  ])lo()d.  The  yVmericans 
bad,  consequently,  a  third  party  to  consider.  The  natives'  anxiety  to 
oust  the  Spaniards  was  far  stronger  than  tlieir  wish  to  be  under 
American,  or  indeed  any  foreign,  control.  But  whilst  a  certain  section 
of  the  common  people  was  perfectly  indiiferent  a])out  such  matters, 
others,  wavering  at  the  critical  moment  between  their  opposition  to  the 
Spaniards  and  repulsion  of  the  foreign  invader  Avhoever  he  n)(gh.t  be, 
l>roclaimed  their  intention  to  join  issue  with  the  former.  Lar,t(y,  there 
^vas  Aguinaldo's  old  rebel  party  which  ralh'ed  to  the  one  ciy  ^' lnd(^~ 
pendence."  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  and  if  the  rebel  versio]! 
Oi  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-bato  had  been  fnlulfed  in  the  spirit^  iio  doulit 
Aguinaldo  would  have  been  revered  as  a  ^vwi  refoi'mer.  r)i!t  tln^ 
relinquishment  of  the  strife  by  the  leaders,  the  money  transaction  and 
Ihe  immediate  rencwjvl  of  Sf>anish  sevei'itics,  together  ci-ejitfMl  jin 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  rebcd  rank  and  iile  that,  in  some  wn}-., 
their  general  welfare  had  been  sacrificed  to  personal  interest.  Jt  wr.s 
doubtful,  therefore,  how  Aguiiuildo  would  Ite  received  on  his  relnrji  to 
^be  Islands.  With  the  object  of  investigating  the  feelings  of  the  ol^l 
^ehel  party,  the  leader  Jose  Alejandrino  (son   of  my  late  friend  Jose 
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AlejandrinOj  a  rich  pliiiitor  at  Mataiiio,  near  Arajat,  Pampaiiga),  and 
two  otiior  robels  accompanied  the  American  expedition  to  Cavite,  wheie 
they  ^iiscmbarked.  Several  days  passed  in  eoin/inclng  tlie  rebels  of 
Aguinaldo'rf  good  faith  in  all  that  had  transpired,  and  in  the  mcantinu', 
Agninaldo  himself  arrived  on  the  19th  of  May  Avith  12  other  insurgent 
hjaderH  in  the  Amerienii  despal(di  boat  Hugh  lleCulloch,  It  yot 
I'emaiiicd  doubtful  whether  he  stiil  hoXd  the  confidence  of  the  insurgents, 
but,  when  lie  at  length  landed  at  Cavite,  his  old  companions  in'arms  and 
many  more  rallied  to  his  standard  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Tlic 
rcl)els,  at  that  date,  were  computed  to  number  30,000,  and  Aguinaldo, 
<m  taking  the  command,  declared  himself  Dictator.  Aguinaldo  was, 
naturally^  a^t  that  period,  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  Admiral 
Dewey,  v/ho  supplied  him  witli  two  modern  field  pieces,  500  rifles  aii<! 
200,000  rounds  of  ammurdtion,  enjoiiung  on  him  the  strict  observance 
of  his  engagement  to  repress  reprisals  against  the  Spaniards. 

To  prepare  the  natives  for  the  arrival  oi'  the  Americans,  Aguinaldo  sent 
over  in  adv^;,!>cc  of  the  Americ^m  Fleet  the  followiijg  proclamation: — • 

Compatriots,, 

Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  independence  within  our 
reach,  id  ti  manner  most  acceptable  to  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

The  Americans,  not  for  mercenary  motives  but  for  the  sake  of 
humaiiity,  in  response  to  the  woes  of  the  persecuted,  have  thouglit 
fit  to  extend  their  protecting  arm  to  our  beloved  country,  now  tliui; 
they  have  been  obliged  to  sever  their  relations  with  Spain  on 
aceoiiFi t  of  the  tyranny  practised  in  Cid3a,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  Ijifgc  commercial  interests  wluch  the  Americans  have  there. 
A^i  American  scpiadron  is  at  this  moment  preparing  to  sail  for  the 
Philippines.  We,  your  brothers,  fear  you  may  be  induced  to  fi'C 
on  the  Americans.  No,  brotliers,  never  make  this  mistalvc. 
Eatlior  blow  out  your  own  brains  than  treat  Avith  enmity  thos(' 
who  arc  your  liberators. 

Your  natural  enemies,  your  executioners,  the  authors  of  yo'i'" 
misery  and  your  woe,  are  the  Spaniards  who  rule  yon.  Kaise 
against  these  your  weapons  and  your  luitred.  Understand  well, 
against  the  Spaniards  ;  never  against  the  Americans.  Do  not 
heed  the   €4overnor-Gcnerars  decree,   calling  you  to  arms,  even 
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though  it  cost  you  your  lives.  Die  rather  than  be  ungrateful  to 
our  Americau  liberators.  The  Governor-General  calls  you  to 
arms.  Why  ?  To  defend  your  Spanish  tyrants  ?  To  defend 
those  who  have  despised  you  and  in  public  speeches  called  for 
your  extermination — those  who  have  treated  you  little  better  than 
savages  ?     No  !  no  !  a  thousand  times,  no  ! 

Glance  at  history  and  you  will  see  that  in  ail  Spain's  wars 
undertaken  in  the  Far  East,  Philippine  blooil  has  been  sacrificed  ; 
we  were  sent  to  fight  for  the  French  in  Cochin  China  over  a 
matter  which  in  no  way  concerned  us  ;  we  were  forced  to  spill  our 
blood  by  Simon  de  Anda  against  the  English,  who,  in  any  case, 
would  have  been  better  rulers  than  the  Spaniards  ;  ovgvj  year  our 
sons  are  taken  away  to  be  sacrificed  in  ]'ilindanao  and  Suhi 
against  those  who,  we  are  \od  to  believe,  arc  our  enemies  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  our  brothers,  fighting,  like  us,  foi-  their  liberty. 
After  such  a  sacrifice  of  blood  against  the  Engiish,  the  Annamites, 
the  Miudanaos,  etc.,  vrliat  reward  or  thanl^s  have  we  received  from 
the  Spanish  Government  ?  01>scurity,  poverty,  the  slaughter  of 
our  dear  ones.     Enough,  brothers,  of  this  Spanish  tutelage  ! 

Note  that  the  Americans  will  attack  by  scji  and  prevent  any 
reinforcements  coming  from  Spain,  therefore  the  insurgents  must 
attack  by  land. 

You  will,  probably,  have  more  than  suflicient  arms,  because 
the  Americans,  having  arms,  will  find  means  to  help  us.  Wher- 
ever you  see  the  American  Hag,  there  flock  in  nundjcrs.  They  are 
our  redeemers. 

Our  unworthy  names  are  nothing,  but  wo  all  invoke  the  name 
of  the  greatest  patriot  our  country  has  seen,  certain  in  the  hope 
that  his  spirit  will  be  with  us  and  guide  us  to  victory,  our 
immortal  Josk  Riz/VL. 

Cavite  being  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  foreign  Manila 
•e.^idents  were  permitted  to  take  refuge  there,  for  no  one  could  tell 
^viien  the  Spaniards  would  be  forced  to  capitulate,  or  what  might 
*»:^ppen  if  they  did.  Meantime  the  rebels  had  cut  off*,  to  a  considerable 
^■xtent  but  not  entirely,  supplies  of  food  to  the  capital,  which  was, 
•iowever,  well  stored,  and  at  no  time,  during  the  three  and  a  half 
^noatbs'    siege    was    there    a    danger    of   famine    among   the    civilian 
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population,  althoiig;}i  prices  of  commodities  gradually  admiu  cd  to  nhom 
double  under  tlie  circumstances.  Even  tlic  hotels  in  the  <'ily  only 
charged  double  prices.  The  8])anish  troops  fared  far  wo]'>o.  Their 
condition  became  more  and  more  deplora-l)le.  All  Ave  re  ha  illy  and 
insufficiently  fed,  as  much  from  disorganized  commissariat  arraiigcineiits 
as  from  actual  want  of  supplies.  The  latest  arrivals  of  youthiiil  nuv 
recruits  particularly  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  as  the  swarmiii;> 
rebels  took  one  outpost  after  another  from  its  emaciated  defcnilorB  nml 
raided  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  their  haiuls 
(soldiers,  friars,  and  civil  servasits)  reache<l  the  figure  of  tliouMands^ 
Among  them  was  Brigadier-tieiKyi'al  Garcia  Pefia  (hiteiy  in  connnaix! 
of  Cavite),  a  colonel,  severaJ  othei"  oflicers,  a  civil  governor,  etc.,  aii<l 
some  hundreds  of  volunteers. 

Of  the  neutral  warships  in  {he  ])ay,  (Jermany  had  soiit  tlie  hi;';i;(>l 
number,  and  the  actions  of  theii-  conunanders  caused  mneb  nnxiofy  to 
the  blockading  forces.  In  the  city  the  German  Consul  niiide  Viith 
secret  of  his  sympathies  for  Spain,  and  was  in  frequent  coiisrdintioti 
with  the  Captain- General.  German  and  Spanish  officers  frateniisci! 
freely  in  the  streets  and  cafes.  On  the  18th  of  May  a  Gcrrnai! 
steamer,  with  cargo  and  provisions,  was  repoi'ted  outside  Manila  Jhiy. 
but  her  entry  into  the  ])ort  v/as  forbidden  l»y  the  Americans.  Lat(3r  oi: 
rhc  commander  of  a,  German  man-o'-war  and  his  stall  were  icccivc*! 
and  feted  by  the  Captain-Cxcneral.  These  (Jerman  officers  were 
invited  to  a  ])icnic  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  accompairled  by  so\c];n 
general  and  other  high  Spanish  military  officers.  The  German  cow- 
mander's  post-prandial  oration  at  the  feast  was  much  cor!!]nented  upon. 
for  he  is  said  to  have  dechued  (p]esumal)ly  on  his  own  re-])on>ibiiify), 
tliat  so  long  as  William  IT.  was  I^miperor  of  Germany  tlie  Plnlippii'C^ 
sliould  never  come  under  Amei-icaji  sway.  The  party  then  rode  hiw^ 
to  Manila,  v/atchcd  by  the  relxrls,  who  were  too  wi-o  to  intcrrc])! 
them  and  so  jeopardise  their  own  (^ause  by  creating  internal ioriai  com- 
plications. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  attitude  taken  np  by  tii' 
Germans  nurtiu^ed  the  hope  entertained  by  Spaniards  all  over  ilic 
Avorld  that,  at  tlie  last  hour,  some  political  entanglement  bi^lwccii  tln^ 
other  Powers  might  operate  for  Spain's  interests. 

The  city  and  commercial  sul)nr!)of  Ijinondo  wore  their  usual  in.ne*'^- 
although  trade  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  undisguised  sympailii^"' 
of  Great  Britain  for  America  stirred  up  the  old  feeling  of  distru^it  an<l 
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ill-will  towards  the  British  re;-ideiUs,  which  l)octiinc  .  o  marked  ihni 
the  Captaiii-Genenil  issued  a  prochiniatioii  commanding  due  respect 
to  be  paid  to  neutral  foreigners.  Even  this  did  not  prevent  a  Spanish 
officer  spitting  in  the  face  of  an  h^nglishman.  Indeed,  there  v/as  fvr 
more  danger  to  all  civilian  classes,  at  any  time,  from  the  Spanish 
soldierj  than  from  the  rebels,  who  were  strictly  prohibited  by  Aihnira! 
Dew^ey  to  attempt  to  enter  the  city.  Had  they  done  so,  certainly 
their  choicest  prize  would  liave  been  the  Archbishop  JN'ozaleda,  who, 
well  aware  of  this,  escaped,  long  before  the  ca]>itnlation  of  the  eby,  to 
Shangluii  on  board  the  German  warship  Darwstadf. 

The  Voluuteers,  too,  were  constantly  giving  trou])le  to  the  Si)ajn*sh 
authorities,  from  whom  they  demanded  their  pay,  and  o!rcc  when  this 
wjis  refused  they  threatened  to  seize  tlie  stores. 

Although  trade  in  and  with  Manila  had  been  more  or  less  suspended 
an<l  at  intervals  absolutely  so  siiicc  tlie  great  naval  engagement,  just, 
a  few  prolited  by  the  circumstanc^es  of  war.  One  British  firm  there, 
iigurativcly  speaking,  "  coined  "  money.  Tliey  w^ere  able  f  re([uejdJy 
to  run  a  steamer,  well  known  in  Chinese  waters  (in  which  1  liave 
travelled  myself),  between  Manila  and  Hongkong  carrying  ixd'ugees, 
who  wxre  willing  to  pay  abnormally  high  ratios  of  passage.  In 
ordinary  times  fares  range  from  $50  saloon  accommodation  to  $8  a, 
deck  passage.  On  one  trip,  for  instance,  tliis  steamer,  with  the  (cabins 
filled  at  $125  each,  carried  1,200  deck  passcnigers  (no  food)  at  $20 
3ind  30  deck  passengers  (with  food)  at  $30.  Their  unsold  cargoes  on 
the  way  in  steamers  when  Manila  was  blockaded  came  in  for 
enormously  advanced  prices.  Shiploads  of  produce  whicli  planters 
and  native  middlemen  were  glad  to  convert  into  dollars  at  panic  rates 
were    ])icked    up    "  dirt   chea]),''    leaving    rich    profits    to   the    buyers. 

When    steamers     could    not    leave    Marnla,    a    Britisher,    Mr.  B , 

walked  for  several  days  under  the  tropical  sun  to  reach  Yloilo  with 
trade  news,  and  steamers  were  run  at  high  war  rates  in  and  out  oi" 
Borneo,  Hongkong,  and  the  Philippine  southern  })orts.  One  Ikitislt 
firm  obtained  a  special  licence  to  run  a  steamer  between  Hongkong 
«uh1  the  port  of  Dagupan,  liitherto  closed  to  foi'eign  trailic.  These 
were,  naturally,  the  exceptions,  for,  upon  the  whole,  the  dislocation 
iuid  stoppage  of  trade  eiftailed  very  serious  losses  to  the  general 
body  of  mercliants.  A  few  days  after  the  bombarduKint  of  Cavite 
the  natives  refused  to  accept   the   notes   of   the   Banco  EspaSiol  (the 
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Spanish  bauk),  and  a  run  was  made  on  the  bank  to  convert  tbem  into 
silver.  However,  the  managers  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austrab'a,  and 
China,  came  to  tlie  rescue  of  the  Bomco  Espafiol  and  agreed  to  honour 
the  paper  issue  in  order  to  check  the  scare.  The  three  banks  there- 
upon opened  their  doors  and  satisfied  the  notehoklers,  ordinary  business 
being,  meanwhile,  suspended. 

Aguinaldo  had  not  only  been  busy  organizing  liis  forces,  but  had, 
i^i  several  engagements  with  the  Spaniards,  driven  them  back  with  loss, 
made  prisoners  and  replenished  his  own  armories.  He  then  Issued  a 
proclamation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — - 

Filipinos  : 

The  ( Treat  I^orth  American  nation,  exara])le  of  true 
libert)^,  and,  as  such,  the  friend  of  freedom  for  our  country 
oppressed  and  su])jugated  by  the  tyraimy  and  despotism  of  \i9. 
rulers,  has  come  to  offer  its  inhabitants  protection  as  decisive  as  it 
is  disinterested,  regarding  our  unfortunate  country  as  gifted  with 
sufficient  civilization,  and  aptitude  for  self-government.  In  order 
to  justify  this  high  (conception  formed  of  us  by  the  great  American 
nation,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  acts  which  would  destroy 
that  opinion,  such  as  pillage,  robbery  and  every  kind  of  outrage 
against  persons  or  property.  So  as  to  avoid  international  conflicts 
during  the  period  oi  our  campaign  I  order  as  follows  :- — 

Article  1". — The  lives  and  properties  of  all  foreigners  shall  be 
respected,  including  in  this  denomination  the  Chinese  and  all 
Spaniards  who  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
bearing  of  arms  against  us. 

Article  2°. — Those  of  the  enemy  who  shaH  surrender  their  arms 
shall  be,  in  like  manner,  respected. 

Article  3". — Medical  establishments  and  ambulances  shall  also 
be  respected  as  well  as  the  persons  and  effects  connected  therewith, 
provided  they  show  no  hostility. 

Article  4°. — Person ^".  disobeying  the  above   three  articles  shall 
be  summarily  tried  and  executed  if  theii'  disol)edience  shall  lead  to 
assassination,  incendiarism,  robbery  or  rape. 
Given  at  Cavite,  24th  of  May,  1898. 

Emilio  AouiNALno* 
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On  tlie  Stli  of  June  at  5  p.m.  a  Fhiiippine  deputation  waited  on  the 
American  Consul- General  in  Singapore,  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  at  liin 
lesideiice,  an  !  presented  liini  Y/itli  an  address  congratulating  him  on 
the  American,  successes  in  the  war  witli  Spain.  The  editors  of  the 
Straits  Tiwe:^  and  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  as  well  as  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Bray,  were  present.  After  the  deputation  had  heen  formally 
introduced  to  the  Consul-General  by  Mr.  Bray,  Dr.  Santo,  the 
representative  Filipino,  read  the  following  address  in  French  : — 

(  Tra)islafion.) 
To  the  Hon.  Edward  Spencer  Pratt, 

Coiiisul-General  of  the  Uidted  States 
of  North  America,  Singapore. 
Sir, 

The  Fhiiippine  colony  resident  in  this  port,  comprising  represe]!- 
tatives  (h.  all  social  classes,  have  cinnc  to  present  their  respects  to 
you  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  great  and  powerful 
Americnin  Republic,  with  the  desire  to  express  our  eternal 
gratitude  for  the  moral  and  material  protection  extended  by 
Admiral  Dewey  to  our  trusted  leader  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
who  has  l)een  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  eight 
millions  of  Filipinos  in  defen(;e  of  these  same  principles  of  3ustic(^ 
and  liberty  of  which  your  country  is  tbe  foremost  champion. 

Our  countrymen  at  home,  and  those  of  us  residing  hero, 
refugees  from  Spanish  misrule  and  tyranny  in  our  beloved  father- 
land, hope  that  the  United  States,  your  nation,  persevering  in  iU 
humane  policy,  will  efficaciously  second  the  programme  arranged 
between  you,  sir,  and  General  Aguinaldo  in  this  port  of  Singapore, 
and  secure  to  us  oui"  independence  under  the  protection  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Our  deepest  gratitude  is  especially  due  to  you,  sir,  personally, 
lor  having  been  the  first  to  cultivate  relations  with  Genera! 
Aguinaldo,  and  arrange  for  his  co-operation  with  Admiral  Dewey, 
thus  supporting  our  aspirations,  Avdiich  time  and  subsequent  event- 
have  developed  and  found  the  a|)plause  and  approbation  of  you;- 
nation. 

Finally,  we  request  you  to  convey  to  your  iUustrious  l^resident 
and  the  American  people  and  to   Admiral  Dewey  our  sentiments 
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of    sincere    gratitude     and     our    most    ardent    wit^lies    for    their 
])rosperitj. 

Singapore,  8th  of  June,  1898. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pratt  replied  to  tliis  in  French,  in  the  follo\vin<r 
{^ense  : — 

Gentlemen, 

Tlie  lionour  you  have  paid  nie  was  so  uiiex[}ected  that  I  carjioi 
find  words  with  which  to  adequately  thank  you  in  reply  to  tf}(^ 
eloquent  address  you  have  just  read  to  me.  You  rajiy  rest  assured 
that  I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  motives  which  liavc 
prompted  your  present  action  hi  giving  expression  to  words  whicb 
have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart.  These  words  shnll  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  l^rcsident,  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  to  ihc 
American  people,  who  will  not  fail  to  greet  them  with  a  genei-oiis 
response.  A  montli  ago  the  world  echoed  the  praises  due  to 
Admiral  Dewey  and  his  comrades  for  a  glorious  victory  won  by 
the  American  Asiatic  squadron  in  Manila  Bay.  To-day  we  have 
the  news  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  your  own  distinguishes] 
chief,  General  Emilio  Aguiuaklo,  co-operating  on  land  with  the 
Americans  at  sea.  You  Inivc  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
deeds  of  General  Aguinaldo  and  your  compatriots  under  his 
orders.  When  I  lieard,  six  weeks  ago,  that  (Jeneral  Aguinaldo 
had  arrived  in  Singapore  incog7iito^  I  at  once  sought  him.  One 
hour's  interview  convinced  me  that  he  was  the  man  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  arranged  for  him  to  join  Admiral  Dewey  at  Cavit(^ 
You  know  what  follow^ed.  I  am  glad  I  was  the  accidental  mejui^ 
of  bringing  about  this  arrjingement,  which  has  resulted  !-<» 
fortunately.  I  trust  tlie  finnl  outcome  will  be  all  that  tlie 
Filipinos  can  desire.  My  parting  words  to  General  Aguinaldo 
were  "  General,  when  you  have  proved  yourself  great,  prov* 
*'  yourself  magnanimous,"  and  from  the  generous  way  he  li*'-'' 
treated  the  Spanish  prisoners  he  has  proved  to  be  both. 

The  deputies  then  responded  to  tlie  call  for  cheers  for  the  PrcsKirni 
of  the  United  States  and  their  sympathisers  who  were  present.  M'' 
Spencer  Pratt    presented     an   American    flag    to    Dr.  Santos  for    the 
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floputatioiiwiih  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  after  repealed  eliccrs  from 
the  Filipinos,  a  baud  of  Fliilippiiie  musieians  played  a  selection  of  airs 
of  their  native  isles. 

Diiriag  the  lirst  few  weeks  following  the  Cavite  naval  hattle  nothing 
roinarkahle  transpired  between  the  belligerents.  The  British  Consul 
arid  Vicc-CoPiSul  were  iiidefjitigable  in  the  services  they  rendei'cd,  as 
iatermediarios  l^etween  Adiiiii-al  Dewey  and  ( General  Angusti.  The 
American  fleet  was  well  sup])]ied  with  (;oa,l  from  I^i'itish  vessels. 
The  Manila-Dagupan  Hallway  was  in  workiiig  order  and  bringing 
supplies  into  the  city.  The  Spanish  authorities  issued  a  decree  regu- 
Liting  the  puice  of  meat  tiud  other  commodities.  American  vessels  made 
(occasional  trips  outside  the  I>ay  iiud  brought  in  captive  sailiisg  vessels. 
Neutral  passenger  steamers  were  allowed  to  take  away  refugees,  other 
tliau  Spanish  subjects.  The  re'oels  (mtsidc  Mariila  were  very  active  in 
the  work  of  Ijuniing  and  pillaging  churches  and  other  property, 
Streams  of  smoke  were  daily  seen  I'isin.g  from  tiie  valleys.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  skirmishes  l)etween  S])a!)ish  troops  and  rebels  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  Spaniards  still  managed  to  presei-ve  routes 
of  commuFueation  Avitli  the  country  districts,  although,  little  ]>y  little, 
the  rebels  were  closing  in  upon  them.  Aguinaldo  and  his  subordinate 
leaders  were  making  ^drenuous  eilorts  to  effectually  cut  ofl'  aJl  supplies 
to  the  city,  with  the  view  of  co-operating  with  the  Americans  to  starve 
iho  Spaniards  into  ea]ntulation.  The  hospitals  in  Ihe  capital  were 
ci'owded  with  wounded  soldiers,  bi-ought  in  at  great  risk  from  the 
rural  districts.  S[)anish  soldiers  sauntered  about  the  city  and 
l>iiiondo — sad  SDCctacles  of  emaciatii)n  in  wliich  l)ody  and  soul  were 
only  kept  together  by  small  (h)lc-  of  rice  and  drie;l  fish.  'Jdie  volunteers 
v>dio  had  enlisted  on  the  conditions  cd'  pay,  food  and  clothing,  raised  an 
vndieeded  cry  of  pi'otest,  an.d  threatened  revolt,  whilst  tiie  officers 
whilcd  away  the  time  in  the  cafes  with  resigned  indiilx^rence.  The 
Archbishop  issucil  his  Pastoral  l.etter,  in  whi(di  he  told  the  natives  that, 
ii' the  foreigners  got  ]M)ssession  of  the  Islands  tliere  would  be  an  end  t) 
•dl  they  most  dearly  cherished.  Tlicir  altars  would  l)e  desecrated  ;  the 
<'hurches  would  become  temples  of  heresy  ;  Christian  morality  would 
he  banished  and  vice  wordd  l^ecome  rampant.  He  reminded  them  (with 
th.c  proviso  "circumstances  permitting")  that  he  had  appointed  the 
J  7th  of  elune  as  the  day  on  which  the  consecration  of  these  Islands  to 
the  '*  Heart  of  Jesus  "  would  be  solemnly  confirmed. 
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To  draw  tlie  remnant  of  loyalty  to  his  side,  the  GoveiiQcr-lieneruI 
instituted  a  reformed  "  Consulting  Assembly "  composed  of  liftecii 
half-eastes  and  natives,  under  the  nominal  presidency  of  Pedro  A, 
Paterno,  the  mediator  in  the  Biae-iia-hato  negotiations.  Paterno, 
who  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  gaining  his  reward,  issued  a  Manifiesto 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  (published  in  El  Comercio  of 
Manila  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1898)  :— 

Filipinos  :     Beloved  Brethren. 

I  love  our  country  as  none  other  docs.  I  w^int  it  to  be 
great,  free,  and  happy,  and  to  shape  its  own  destinies  accordiii^ii; 
to  its  desires  and  aspirations.  Therefore,  I  respect  all  the  vital 
forces  in  it  at  the  cost  of  my  life  and  my  fortune.  A  long  time 
ago  I  risked  my  existence  for  the  rights  and  liborties  of  the 
Philippine  people,  who  were  sorely  agitated,  by  briagiiig  the 
majority  together  and  directing  the  salvation  of  their  interests 
based  on  liberty  and  justice.  My  ideas  arc  neither  strange  nor 
new  ;  they  are  the  result  of  study  and  'political  experience^  aii<l 
Bot  ]"ecently  conceived  under  the  existing  circumstances.  I  desire, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  my  soul,  to  see  my  country  strong  ainl 
great — its  honour  and  dignity  I'cspected  and  in  tlie  enjoyment  o) 
the  greatest  happiness.  But  however  great  our  efforts  may  sh 
we  need  an  ally.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  the  Grcai; 
Powers  ;  they  cainiot  exist  alone,  however  strong  and  great  they 
may  l)e.  They  need  help,  and  the  iniion  of  strength  increases  their 
power.  Russia  seeks  France  ;  (xcrmany  seeks  Italy  and  Austria. 
Unhappy  is  the  Power  that  isolates  itself  !^  And  what  l^ctter 
ally  can  we  have  than  Spain,  a  nation  with  which  we  are  uoitcd 
for  nearly  four  centuries  in  religion,  laws,  morals^  and  customs^ 
understanding  full  well  her  virtues  and  her  defects  ?  The  ev]! 
days  of  Spanish  colonization  are  over,  and  by  dint  of  experieiH't; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  blood  vSpain  has  understood  that  we  arc 
already  of  age  and  require  reforms  in  our  territory  such  as  tlie 
formation  of  Philippine  Militia,  which  gives  us  the  force  of  aniis. 
and  the  Consulting  Assembly,  which  gives  us  the  power  of  speech, 
participation  in  the  higher  public  employments,  and  the  ability  to 

'  N.B. — Great  Britain;  for  instance,  which  has  no  ally. 
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control  the  peaceful  development  and  progress  of  socicfcj.     Spain 
is  at  war  Avitli  the  United   States,  wc  neither   know  that   nation 
nor    its    language.      The    Americans    will     endeavour     hj     all 
imaginable  means  to  induce  us  to   help  them  against  Spain.     And 
then,  alas  !  they,  the  all-powerful,  will  absorb  us  and   reward  our 
treachery   to   Spain  by   betraying  ns,  making  us  slaves  and   im- 
posing upon  us  all  the  evils  of  a   new  colonization.     On  the  other 
hand,  by  helping  Spain,  if   we  die,  we   do  so  in   the   fulfilment  of 
our  duty  ;  if  we  live,  we  shall  o])tain  the  trlurnpli  of  our  aspiratioiK-^ 
without  the  dangers  and  risks  of  a  civil  war.     We  shall  not   die  ! 
No  !    By   side   of    the  flag    which   shields    us    and   our  garrisons, 
fighting  with  faith,  decision,  and   ardour,  as  a  country  does  which 
yearns  to  be  free  and  great,  the  enemy  will  disappear  like  the  wave 
which  washes  the  seashore.     Let  us  hope  to  obtain  from  Spain  all 
the  good  that  the  American  stranger  can  offer  to  us.     Let  us  help 
our  old  ally,  our   old  friend   Spain  and    realize,  with   her,  more 
quickly   our  aspirations.      These  arc   they  : — With   the   greatest 
decentralization  possible  consistent  with  national  unity,  the  organi- 
zation and  attributions  of  public  powers  must  be  based  on  three 
principles  : — (V)  Spanish  sovereignty.     (2^)  Local  representation. 
(3")     Colonial     Government     responsibility.      Three    institutions 
correspond  to  these  three  principles,  viz.  :     (1°)  The  institution  of 
the  General  Government    of  the  Philippines.     (2«)  The  Insular 
Deputation    or    Philippine     Assembly.       (3**)    The     Governativo 
Council.     In    this  way  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  those  of 
the  Colony  are  harmonized.     Let  us   shun  the  policy    of  suspicion 
and  doubt.     With  these  firm  and  solid  guarantees  let  us   estabhsh 
civil  and  political  liberty.    The  Assembly,  representing  tlie  will  of 
the  people,  deliberates  and  resolves  as  one  would  treat  one's  own 
affairs     in      private    life    and     thus    constitutes     the     legislative 
power  of  the  Archipelago.     Its  resolution  will  be  put  into  practice 
with    all    fidelity    by    the    executive    power    in    its    character   of 
responsible  government.     There  are   only  Spaniards  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  we  are  all  Filipinos  and  all  European  Spaniards.     Such 
is    the  j)rogramme  of  the  'party  ivho  wont    home   rule  Jor   the 
Philippijtes—ever  Spanish  !     Thus  shall  wc  sec   the  destinies  of 
this  country  guided  under  the  orange  and  red  flag.     Thus  will  my 
beloved  country  be  governed,  without  detriment  to  the  integrity 
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of  Spain.  Finallj,  imder  Spain  our  fatui'e  is  clear,  and  with  al! 
certainty  wc  sliall  be  free  and  rule.  Under  tlie  Americans  our 
future  is  cloudy  ;  we  shall  certainly  be  sold  and  lose  our  iniity  ; 
some  provinces  will  become  English,  others  German,  otlier> 
French,  others  Russian  or  Chinese,  Let  us  struggle,  therefore, 
side  by  side  with  Spain,  we  who  love  the  Philippines  united  him] 
free.     Long  live  Spain  ! 

Peduo  Alejandiio  J^ateiino. 
Manila,  31st  of  May,  1898. 

This  Manijiesto  was   replied   to  a  week   later  by  the  Re]>el  Party, 
who  published  a  Refutation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Refutation  of  the  Manijiesto  of  Senor  Patcrno. 
'^  Actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

A  better  phrase,  or  idea,  could  not  be  found  with  which  to 
reply  to  the  Manijiesto  of  Don  Pedro  A.  Paterno,  published  in 
El  Comerclo  of  the  2nd  instant,  tlnm  the  epigraph  which  herul^ 
these  lines. 

Senor  Paterno  begins  by  saying  that  he  loves  his  country  as 
none  other  does  ;  he  wants  it  to  be  great,  free,  and  happy,  and  iu 
shape  its  own  destinies  according  to  its  own  desires  and  asjnralioiis. 
Would  to  God  such  beautiful  language  represented  the  truth ^  for  it 
is  just  what  we  wish  and  what  we  have,  long  ago,  been  auning  at, 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  property,  as  proved  by  our  actions  an.l 
our  arguments,  especially  since  the  middle  of  the  glorious  yc;ii" 
of  1896,  the  period  in  which  we  commenced  the  conquest,  by  force 
of  arms,  of  our  most  cherished  liberties.  May  Senor  Paterno 
forgive  us  if  we  cite  a  little  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  so 
that  he  may  see  that  neither  are  we  imgrateful,  nor  are  we  acting 
with  precipitation,  but  as  a  logical  and  undeniable  consequence  of 
the  vile  conduct  and  bad  faith  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

For  over  300  years  the  country  slumbered  in  ignorance  of  :dl 
that  referred  to  its  rights  and  political  liberties.  It  was  rcsigiic<l 
to  the  Spanish  governmental  system  of  spoliation,  and  no  one 
thought  of  reforms.  But  when  the  Revolution  of  September  1868 
broke  out  in  Spain  and  overthrew  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.,  ^^^ 
first  revolutionary  leaders,  inspired  by  ideas  of  humanity  ana 
justice,  caused  an  Assembly  of  Reformists  to  be  estabUshed  here, 
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one  of  the  members  of  wlucli,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  Don 
Maximo  Molo  Paterno,  father  of  Don  Pedro.  The  Assembly 
agreed  to  and  proposed  good  and  appropriate  refoi-ms,  amongst  which 
was  that  relating  to  the  incumbencies  which  were  monopolised  by 
the  Friars.  What  did  the  Spanish  Government  do  with  these 
reforms  ?  What  did  the  Friars  do  ?  Ah  !  though  it  may  appear 
cruel  to  Senor  Paterno,  historical  facts  oblige  us  to  remind  him 
that  the  Government,  in  agreement  with  the  Friars,  engineered 
the  militai-y  rising  of  the  City  of  Cavite  in  January,  1872,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  its  authors  and  accomplices,  sentenced  the 
secular  priests  Father  Jose  Burgos,  Father  Jacinto  Zamora, 
Father  Mariano  Gomez,  parish  priests  of  Manila,  Santa  Crux 
(suburb),  and  Bacoor  (Cavite)  respectively,  to  be  garotted. 
Moreover,  another  secular  priest,  Father  Agustin,  the  Philippine 
lawyers  and  landed  proprietors,  Don  Joaquin  Pardo  do  Tavei-a, 
Don  Antonio  Regidor,  Don  Pedro  Carrillo,  Don  Jose  Basa,  and 
others,  amongst  whom  was  Don  Maximo  Molo  Paterno,  the  father 
of  Don  Pedro,  wore  banished  to  the  Ladrone  Islands.  This 
virtuous  grand  old  man  (Don  Mtiximo  Paterno)  did  indeed  (and 
we  proclaim  it  with  pride)  make  sacrifices  of  health  and  fortune 
for  the  advancement  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  country.  Front 
the  year  1872  the  Spanish  Government  carried  on  a  persistent 
persecution  of  all  the  Philippine  reformers  by  unjust  imprisonment 
and  banishment.  In  1888  the  authorities  went  so  far  as  to 
prosecute  700  representative  men  of  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  simply 
for  having  presented  a  petition  of  rights  and  aspirations  to  the 
Governor-General  Don  Emilio  Terrero.  There  is  not  a  sin^-le 
insalubrious  island  or  gloomy  corner  in  the  country  which  has  not 
been  the  forced  home  of  some  banished  Filipino.  No  one  was 
sure  of  his  persomil  liberty  ;  none  were  safe  in  their  homes,  and  if 
three  or  four  Filipinos  met  together  for  an  innocent  purpose,  they 
were  spied,  arrested,  and  banished.  Calumny  has  brought  about 
enough  banishments  to  Fernando  Po,  Chafarinas  Islands,  Ceut?^ 
and  other  African  and  Spanish  places  to  demonstrate  the  bad  faith, 
cruelty,  and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Philippine  people.  This  virile,  intelligent  peophi  received 
the  supreme  decree  of  rcfoiins  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  sharing 
the  feelings   of  those  who  felt  in  their  souls  the  flame  of  liberty. 
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This  people  worked,  tliroiigli  legitimate  ehauuels,  to  advance  its 
ideal,  inspired  by  the  purest  lo^'alty  to  Spain.  How  did  the 
Spanish  Government  fnliil,  on  its  part,  the  decree  spontaneously 
issued  in  1868  ?  By  prosecuting  and  banishing  the  reformists, 
and  employing  a  system  of  terror  to  damp  the  courage  of 
the  Filipinos.  Vain,  ridiculous  fallacy  ! — for  it  onght  to  have 
known  better  after  two  years  of  rule  of  that  country  of  intelligence, 
birthplace  of  RizaJ,  Luna,  Rosario  and  other  living  examples  of 
Philippine  energy.  The  Filipinos,  lovers  of  their  liberty  and 
independence,  liad  no  other  recourse  open  to  them  than  an  appeal 
to  arms,  to  bring  force  against  force,  terror  against  terror,  death  for 
death,  resolute  and  sworn  to  practise  the  system  of  fire  and  blood, 
until  they  should  attain  for  the  Avholc  rhili})pine  Archipelaf,n> 
ji])solute  freedom  from  tlie  ignominious  sovereignty  of  Spain. 
Now  let  us  continue  our  connnents  on  the  Alanijiesto. 

Sefior  Paterno  says  that  a  long  time  ago  he  risked  his  exist- 
ence foi-  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Philippine  people,  even  ;il 
the  cost  of  his  health   and  his  fortune.     We,  however,  do  not  sec; 
liow  he  put  into  practice  such  magnificent   ideas,  for  what  avc  do 
know  is   that  Seuor  Paterno  j)assed  his  younger  days  in  Madrid 
where,  by  dint  of  lavish  expenditure,  he  was  xavy  well  treated  by 
the  foremost  men   in  Spanish  ])olitics,  without  gaining  from  Spain 
aMything  wherc1>y  the  Philippine  people  were  made  free  and  liapiy 
during  that  long  pei'iod  of  his  brilliant  existence.     On  the  contrary, 
the  very  epoch  of  the  persecutions  narrnted  above  coincided  withtbi^ 
period  of  Don  Pedro  A.  Paterno's  l)rilliant  jiosition  and  easy  liiV 
in  Madrid,  where  because  he  published  a  collection  of  poems  nnd(  r 
the  title  of  "  Sampaguitas  "  he  1)ecamc  distinguished  by  the  nick- 
name of  Sainpagiiltcro.      We  know,  also,  that  Seuor  Paterno  canx' 
back  to  this,   his  native  soil,  a])])ointed   director  of   a   Philippbi" 
liibrary  and  Museum  not  yet  established,  without  salary,  but  witl^ 
fhe  decoration  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.     Tlii-^ 
was  no  gain  to  us,  no   distinction  to  him,  seeing   that  the  same 
ilccoration  was   given  to  the   Chinaman  Palanca   and  two  otliei  '^ 
without  their  leaving  their  homes  to  get  them. 

How  are  wo  then  to  understand  those  generous  sacrifices  »>i 
health  and  fortune  for  the  cause  of  Philippine  liberty  ?  Pcrhap-^ 
he  refers  to  the  recently  created  Phihppine  Militia  and  Consulting 
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Asscnroly.  Well,  admitting  for  {irgiimeut  sake,  tliiit  with  such 
Militia  and  Consulting  As:scnil)ly  the  liberty  and  iiappiness  of  tho 
Fiillippines  were  assured  (a  douhtl'iil  hypothesis,  Scnor  Pateruo), 
tiiis  happiness  is  not  cue  to  Senor  Paterno\s  eflorts,  but  simply  to 
the  eireumstauces.  Spain  is  at  war  with  North  America,  and  now 
offers  U3  this  sugar-phim  to  draw  us  to  her  side  and  defend  her 
against  invasion. 

AYe  ask  you  again,  Senor  Paterno,  where  ai'e  those  sacrifices  ? 

We  do  not  see  them,  although  vre  seek  thcni  with  the  light  ol 
juipartiality,  for,  as  the  splendour  of  justice  shines  on  our  flag,  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  tliis  even  for  our  greatest  enemies,  amongst 
wliom  we  do  not  count  you. 

Do  you  allude  to  the  Peace  of  Biac-na-l)ato  ?  If  so,  we  aslc, 
what  liave  you  done  with  that  ])cace  to  which  we  suhscri1)ed  in 
good  faith,  and  wliich  you  and  General  Prinio  de  Rivera  together 
ha,ve  stupidly  and  scandalouslv  torn  into  shreds  ?  You  have, 
indeed,  bungled  tlie  amnesty  when  many  of  the  banished  are,  up 
to  now,  suiTering  the  miseries  of  their  sad  and  unjust  fate. 

You  have  put  olf  tiie  promised  rerorms  wliich,  even  yet,  have 
not  come. 

You  have  dehued  the  payment  oT  the  §400,000  for  the  second 
and  third  instalments  oi'  the  agreed  sum. 

You  have  not  delivered  into  the  liands  of  our  chief,  Don  Emilio 
Agninaldo,  the  money  as  ag]-eed  npo}}. 

Ah  !  A'ou  thought  that  when  avo  had  suri'er.derod  to  you  our  arms 
and  our  garrisoned  strongholds — when  our  forces  wen^  dispersed 
and  we  were  absent,  you  conld  turn  back  to  the  Government 
of  iiuquity  without  reflecting  that  Divine  l^rovidence  conld  ipei-mit, 
in  the  hour  of  great  injustice,  her  emissary  Don  lOjnilio  Agninaldo 
to  return  resolved  to  chastise  energetically  tlie  immoral  and  impotent 
Spanish  Government. 

Then  comes  Senor  Paterno,  telling  us  tliat  however  great  our 
^ilorts  niay  be  in  the  cause  of  lil'eity,  we  cannot  live  without 
<'n  ally,  and  that  we  can  lind  no  better  alliance  than  the  sovereignty 
<d'  Spain.  Frankly,  we  nuist  say  that  this  is  inconcciiva))!}^ 
incompatible  with  Senor  Paterno's  clear  intelligence.  Dow  do  you 
understand  an  alliance  with  sovereignty  ?  Dow  can  you  imagine 
••I  people  great,  free   and  happy  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  ? 
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Sefior  Paterno  cites,  as  examples,  the  alliances  between  Russi«n  aiKl 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  and  Austria,  but,  so  far,  we  do  not 
know  tbat  Russia  is  tbe  sovereign  power  of  tbe  Frencb,  nor  the 
Germans  that  of  the  Italians  and  Austrians.  Senor  Paterno 
further  says  that  by  helping  Spain  in  the  ivar  with  the  United 
States,  if  ^ye  die,  w^e  do  so  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  ;  if  we  Hve, 
w^e  shall  obtain  the  triumph  of  our  aspirations  without  the  dangcis 
and  risks  of  a  civil  war.  Know,  Seiior  Paterno,  and  let  all  know, 
that  in  less  than  six  days'  operations  in  several  provinces  we  have 
ah'cady  taken  1,500  prisoners,  amongst  whom  is  the  Brigadier- 
General  Garcia  Pefia,  one  Colonel,  several  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Majors  and  officers,  ])esides  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Balacan,  his  wife  and  all  the  civil  service  staff  of  that  province. 
We  also  have  about  500  Philippine  volunteers  as  prisoners,  of 
which  10  have  died  and  40  are  Avounded,  whilst  amongst  the 
European  prisoners  there  is  only  one  wounded.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  the  Europeans  w^ere  too  cowardly  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  these  Islands,  therefore  avc  do  not  understand  the  nppcnl 
you  make  to  the  Pllipinos  to  defend  vSpain  as  a  duty,  wdien  the 
vSpaniards  themselves  arc  heedless  of  that  wliich  ought  to  be  a  more 
rigorous  and  strict  obligation  -with  them,  seeing  that  they  defend 
their  own  possession  which  brings  them  so  much  lucre  and  profit. 
This  does  not  say  much  for  the  duty  when  the  favoured  ones  them- 
selves forget  it  and  trample  upon  it.  To  die  to-day  for  cowardly 
Spain  !  This  implies  not  only  want  of  dignity  and  delicate  feeling, 
but  also  gross  stupidity  in  weaving  a  sovereignty  of  frightened 
Spaniards  over  the  heads  of  brave  Filipinos.  It  is  astonishing 
that  in  face  of  sucli  an  eloquent  example  of  impotence  there  should 
still  be  a  Filipino  who  defends  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Remember,  Sefior  Paterno,  that  we  make  war  without  tlic 
help  of  any  one,  not  even  the  North  Americans  ;  but  no  !  we 
have  the  help  of  God,  who  is  the  eternal  ally  of  the  great  and 
just  causes  such  as  that  whicli  we  defend  against  Spain — our 
beloved  independence   !    !    I 

vSefior  Paterno  concludes  l)y  explaining  his  political  ana 
administrative  principles  on  the  basis  of  Spanish  sovereignty, 
but,  as  wo  have  charged  tliat  sovereignty  with  cowardice  lu^d 
immorality,  we  dismiss  this  detail. 
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To  coaclude,  we  will  draw  the  attention  of  Seuor  Paterno  to 
two  things,  viz.  : 

(1°)  That  ho  commits  an  injustice  in  imputing  to  tlie  North 
Americans  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  these  Ishmds  as 
soon  as  we  have  conquered  the  Spaniards,  for,  besides  having  no 
grounds  on  which  to  make  such  an  allegation  against  a  nation 
distinguished  for  its  Iiunianity  like  the  Federal  Eepublic,  there  is 
the  fact  that  its  own  constitution  prohibits  the  absorption  of 
territory  outside  America,  in  accordance  with  that  principle  laid 
down  by  the  immortal  Monroe,  of  America  for  the  Americans 
There  is,  moreover,  the  historical  antecedent  that  the  independence 
of  South  Ameri(;a,  once  under  Spanish  dominion,  is  largely  due  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  ;  and 

(2")  That  Scfior  Paterno  should  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  publish  his  Manifiesto 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  existence  and  attitude  of  our  Dictator, 
Don  Emiiio  Aguinaldo.  This  ought  to  serve  Sefior  raterno  as 
further  proof  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  shown,  insist  on  creating  discord  t)y 
provoking  civil  war  :  on  their  heads  will  fall  the  responsibilities 
of  the  moment  and  of  the  historical  past. 

Cavite,  9th  of  June,  1898. 

The  Revolutionists. 

The  feeling  against  Pedro  A.  Paterno  in  the  rebel  camp  was  very 
■strong,  because  of  his  complicity  in  tlie  alleged  Biac-na-bato  fraud. 
The  rebels  stopped  all  the  trafBc  on  the  Malabon  steam  tramway  line, 
•md  shortly  afterwards  the  railway  trains  had  to  temporarily  cease 
5'unning.  General  Monet  had  been  so  long  in  the  northern  provinces 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  hold  them  against  the  rebels,  that  his  fate  was 
ior  [I  while  despaired  of  in  Manila,  lie  tried  hard  to  reach  the  capital, 
^>eeing  that  every  day  the  Spaniards  anticipated  a  bombardment. 
Monet's  forces,  however,  were  checked  everywhere  by  the  insurgents, 
with  whom  he  had  many  encounters,  at  each  of  which  he  was  deserted 
l>y  some  of  his  men,  whilst  others  were  made  prisoners,  until  he  was  so 
icduced  that  he  had  to  beat  a  retreat  with  the  remnant  of  his  Spanish 
■^I'oops.  Eventually  he  got  into  Manila  alone.  General  Augusti'd 
"^vife  and  family  were  chivalrously  saved  through  the  efforts  of  a  loyal 
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Philippine  volunteer  named  Blanco  (the  son  of  a  planter  in  Pampanga) 
who  now  holds  effective  rank  of  Colonel  in  Spain.  They  were  conducted 
from  the  Ilagonoy  marshes  to  the  Bay  of  Manila  and  found  generous 
protection  from  the  Americans,  who  allowed  them  to  quit  the  Islandr. 
The  Spanish  garrisons  in  tiie  whole  of  Laguua  and  Pampanga  luul 
surrendered  to  the  rehcls,  who  were  in  practical  possession  of  two- 
thirds  of  Luzon  Island.  General  August!  was  personally  inclined  to 
capitulate,  hut  was  dissnjidcd  from  doing  so  hy  his  oflicers. 

The  American  Generals  Merritt,  Otis,  and  Anderson  had  arrived 
with  reinforcements  and  m.()re  were  en  route.  On  the  way  out  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila  some  American  siiips  called  at  the  Ladrone  Islands 
and  brought  the  Spanish  garrison  of  about  40  men  prisoners.  TIic 
surrender  of  the  city  had  been  again  demanded  and  refused,  for  Uh' 
Spaniards  were  far  from  being  stfirved  out,  and  the  Amcricais 
Commander  had  strictly  forbidden  Aguinaldo  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
city.  Aguinaldo,  however,  elsewhere  had  been  wonderfully  active. 
In  several  engagements,  the  Spaniards  were  completely  routed  and  in 
one  encounter  Aguinaldo's  pJirty  took  over  3oO  prisoners,  including 
28  officers  ;  in  another  250  prisoners  and  four  cannons,  aiul 
150  Spaniards  who  fled  to  Cavite  Viejo  church  were  quietiv 
starved  into  surrender.  Amongst  the  prisoners  were  several  proviocia! 
governors,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  At  Bacoor  a 
hotly  contested  battle  was  fought  which  lasted  about  nine  hours.  Plie 
Spaniards  wei'C  sin'priscd  Yevy  early  one  morning,  and  l>y  the  afternoon 
they  were  forced  to  retrcjit  along  the  Cavite-Manila  road  to  Las 
Pifias.  The  S])anish  loss  amounted  to  approximately  250  troop- 
wounded,  300  dead,  and  35  officcn-s  wounded  or  dead.  Tlie  rebels  are 
said  to  have  lost  more  tba.n  doul)ie  that  number,  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sacrifice,  i\\Q  victory  wjis  theirs.  Tlie  Spaniards  wonld 
])i'o])al»ly  have  come  better  out  of  this  combat  l>ut  for  the  fact  that  a 
native  regiment,  hitherto  loyal,  suddenly  murdered  tlieir  officers  and 
went  over  to  the  insurgents.  The  Spaniards,  undoul)tedly,  suffei-cd 
much  from  unexpected  mutinies  of  native  ajixiliaries  and  volunteers  rd 
the  critical  UKmient,  whilst  in  no  ca^e  did  rebels  pass  over  to  tln^ 
Spanish  side.^     ^'^^c^y  wxre  not  long  left  in  possession   of   Las  I*iria>s, 


'  N.B. — It  seems  almost  incredible  thai.  cTon  at  this  crisis,  tlic  Spaiiiards  st'. 
counted  on  native  auxiliaries  to  fight  against  tl:e.T  own  Idth  and  kin. 
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where  they  were  subsequently  attacked  in  overwhehiiing  numbers  and 
the  survivors  were  driven  still  nearer  to  the  capital. 

Long  before  the  capitulation  of  Manila  the  rebels  were  as  well 
armed  as  they  could  wish  from  three  sources,  that  is  to  say,  th(3 
Americans,  the  Spanish  ai'ms'  seized  in  warfare,  and  consiginncnts 
frvom  China.  They  also  made  good  use  of  their  field-pieces,  and 
(5ver  and  anon  the  booming  of  cannon  Avas  lieard  in  the  streets  of 
Manila.  The  old  city  walls  wcro  cleaned,  tlie  moats  were  cleared  ol* 
the  mud  and  shru1)S  Avhich  had  fiourislied  in  them  for  years,  and  evciy 
tree  around  which  might  possibly  afFoi'd  shelter  to  the  besiegers  was  (nit 
down.  The  Spaniards,  hard  pressed  on  all  sides,  seemed  determined 
to  make  their  last  stand  in  the  old  citadel.  The  British  banks  shipped 
away  their  specie  to  China,  and  the  British  community,  whose 
members  were  never  united  as  to  tlie  course  they  should  adopt 
for  general  safety,  was  much  relieved  when  several  steamers  were 
allowed,  by  the  mutual  consent  oF  Admii-al  Dewey  and  General 
Augusti,  to  lie  in  the  bay  to  take  foreigners  on  board  in  case  of 
bombardment.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  on  his  return  to  the  Islands,  had 
declared  himself  Dictator.  The  Dictatorial  Government  adminiHler<nl 
the  provinces  as  they  were  conquered  from  the  Spaniards,  collected 
taxes  and  enacted  laws.  In  a  couple  of  months  the  nninagement  oi* 
these  rural  districts  had  so  far  assumed  shape  that  Aguinaldo  convened 
deputies  therefrom  and  summoned  a  Congress  on  the  1 8th  of  June. 
He  changed  the  name  of  Dictatorial  to  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  that  provisional  government  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  of  which  the  statutes  are  as  follows  : — 

Dox  Emilio  Aguixaldo  y  Famy, 

President  of  the  Pliili])pine  Revolutionary  Government  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  its  army.. 

This  Government,  desirous  of  demonstrating  to  the  Philippine 
people  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  abolish  with  a  firm  hand  tlie 
inveterate  vices  of  S])anish  admiidstration,  substituting  a  more 
simple  and   expeditions  system  of   public  administration  for  that 
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superfluity  of  civil  service   and   ponderous,  tardj  and   ostentation::; 
official  routine,  I  hereby  declare  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Chapter  I. 
Of  the  RcvohUionary  Government, 

Article  P. — The  Dictatorial  Government  shall  be  henceforth 
called  the  Revolutionary  Government,  whose  object  is  to  strugt^lo 
for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  until  all  nations,  includini^ 
Spain,  shall  expressly  recog-nizc  it,  and  to  prepare  the  conntry  for 
the  establishment  of  a  real  Ilepublic.  The  Dictator  shall  ho 
henceforth  styled  the  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 

Ai'ticle  2'\ — Four  Government  Secretaryships  are  created  : 
(1")  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Kavy  and  Trade  ;  (2")  of  War  and  Public 
Works  ;  (3°)  of  Police,  Public  Order,  Justice,  Public  Education 
and  Health  ;  (4"^^)  of  Finance,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures.  The 
Government  has  power  to  increase  the  number  of  secretaryships 
wdien  experience  has  shown  that  the  above  distribution  of  public 
offices  is  insufficient  to  meet  public  requirements. 

Article  3^ — Each  Secretary  shall  assist  the  President  in  tlie 
administration  of  affiiirs  concerning  his  particular  l)ranch.  The 
Setn-etary  at  the  head  of  each  respective  department  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  the  Presidential  Decrees,  l)ut  shall  sign  the  same  to 
give  them  authenticity.  Bnt  if  it  should  appear  that  the  decree 
has  been  issued  on  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  corre- 
sponding branch,  then  the  Secretary  shall  be  jointly  responsible 
with  the  President. 

Article  4°. — The  Secretaryship  of  F'oreign  Affairs  shall  be  divided 
into  three  centres,  one  of  Diplomacy,  one  of  Navy,  and  another  of 
Trade.  The  first  centre  shall  study  and  execute  all  affairs  which 
concern  the  direction  of  diplomatic  negotiations  with  other  Powers 
and  the  correspondence  of  this  Government  connected  therewith. 
The  second  shall  study  all  that  relates  to  the  formation  and 
organization  of  our  Navy,  and  the  fitting  out  of  whatever 
expeditions  the  circumstances  of  the  Revolution  may  require ; 
and  the  third  shall  attend  to  all  matters  concerning  home  and 
foreign  trade  and  the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the 
Treaties  of  Commerce  to  be  made  with  other  nations. 
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Article  5^ — -The  Sceretarjsliip  of  War  shall  be  divided  into 
two  centres,  the  one  excliisivelj  of  War  aud  the  other  exclusively 
of  Public  AVorks.  The  first  centre  shall  be  divided  into  four 
sections,  one  of  Campaign,  one  of  Military  Justice,  one  of 
Military  Administration,  and  the  other  of  Military  Health. 

The  Campaign  section  shall  draw  up  and  attend  to  all  matters 
concerning  the  service  and  enlistment  of  the  Revolutionary 
Militia,  the  direction  of  campaigns,  the  making  of  phins,  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  editing  of  the  announcements  of  battles,  the 
study  of  military  tactics  for  the  Army,  and  organization  of  the 
respective  staffs,  artillery,  and  cavalry  corps,  and  all  other  matters 
concerning  campaigns  and  military  operations. 

The  section  of  Military  Justice  shall  attend  to  all  matters 
concerning  court-martials  and  miUtary  sentences,  the  appointment 
of  judges  and  assistant  judges  in  all  military-judicial  affairs.  The 
military  administrator  shall  take  charge  of  the  commissariat 
department  and  all  Army  equipment,  and  the  Military  Health 
department  shall  take  charge  of  all  nuitters  concerning  the  health 
and  salubrity  of  the  militia. 

Article  6^. — The  other  secretaryships  shall  })e  divided  into 
so  many  centres  corresponding  to  their  functions,  and  each  centre 
shall  be  sub-divided  into  sections  as  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  work  requires. 

Article  7". — The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall  inspect  and 
watch  over  the  work  therein  and  be  responsible  to  tlie  President 
of  the  Government.  At  the  head  of  each  section  there  shall  be  a 
director,  and  in  each  section  there  shall  be  an  official  in  charge 
iissisted  by  the  necessary  staff. 

Article  S". — The  President  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  appoint 
the  secretaries,  and  in  agreement  with  them  he  shall  appoint  all 
the  staff  subordinate  to  the  respective  departments.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  election  of  individuals  favouritism  must  be  avoided  on  the 
understanding  that  the  good  name  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Kevolution  need  the  services  of  the  most  really 
capable  persons. 

Article  9°. — The  secretaries  can  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Revolutionary  Congress,  whenever  they  have  a  motion  to  present 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  or  on  the  interpellation  of  any  deputy, 
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l)ut  -when  the  question  under  debate,  or  the  motion  on  which  they 
have  been  summoned  is  put  to  the  vote,  they  shall  retire  and  not 
take  part  in  that  voting. 

Article  10^ — The  President  of  tlie  Government  is  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Philippine  people,  and  as  such  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  any  act  whilst  he  holds  that  position.  His  position 
is  irrevocal)le  until  tlie  Pcvolution  shall  triumph,  unless  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  sliould  compel  him  to  tender  his  resignotion 
to  Congress,  in  which  case  only  Congress  shall  elect  whomsoever 
is  esteemed  most  fit. 

CiTAPTEll    II. 

Of  the  Revolutlonarij  Congi^ess, 

Article  11°. — The  Revolutionary  Congress  is  the  assembly  of 
those  deputies  from  the  Philippine  provinces,  elected  in  due  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Decree  of  the  18th  inst.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
province  could  not  elect  deputies  because  the  majority  of  its  toAvns 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  free  themselves  from  Spanish  dominion, 
the  Government  can  nominate  provisional  deputies  chosen  from 
the  persons  of  highest  consideration  by  reason  of  their  education 
and  social  position  up  to  the  number  fixed  by  the  said  Decree, 
jilways  provided  that  such  persons  shall  have  been  born  or  have 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  provinces  to  be  represented. 

jirticle  12°. — When  the  deputies  shall  hare  met  in  the  town  and 
in  tlie  building  to  be  provided  by  the  Revolutionary  Government 
the  preliminary  act  shall  be  the  election  by  majority  of  votes  of  a 
commission  of  five  persons  who  shall  examine  the  documents 
accrediting  the  personality  of  each  person,  and  another  commission 
of  tJiree  persons  who  shall  examine  the  documents  exhibited  by 
the  first  commission  of  five. 

Article  13®. — The  next  djiy  the  said  deputies  shall  again  meet 
and  the  two  commissions  shall  read  their  respective  reports  on  the 
validity  of  the  said  documents,  all  doubts  on  the  same  to  be  resolved 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  They  shall  then  at  once  proceed  to 
the  election,  by  absolute  majority,  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  two  secretaries,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  same  deputies, 
alter  which  the  Congress  shall  be  held  to  be  constituted,  and 
notice  of  the  same  shall  be  given  to  the  Government. 
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Article  14°. — The  meeting-place  of  Congress  is  sacred  aiul 
inviolable,  and  uo  armed  force  can  enter  therein  except  on  the 
summons  of  the  President  of  llio  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
restoi'ing  order,  should  the  same  htive  been  disturbed  by  tliose  who 
know  not  how  to  honour  themselves  and  their  solemn  fiinctious. 

Article  15°. — The  powers  of  Congress  are  : — To  look  after  tho 
gcnei'al  interests  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
revolutionary  laAvs  ;  to  discuss  and  vote  laws  ;  to  discuss  and 
appro v^e,  before  ratification,  all  treaties  and  loans  ;  to  examine  and 
approve  the  accounts  of  the  general  expenses  which  shall  be 
presented  annually  l>y  the  Finance  Secretary  and  to  fix  tlie 
extraordinary  taxes,  and  others  Avhich,  in  future,  may  be  imposed. 

Article  16°. — The  voice  of  Congress  shall  also  be  henrd  iu  all 
matters  of  grave  im])ortancG  the  resolution  of  which  will  admit  of 
delay,  but  the  President  of  the  Government  can  resolve  (piestions 
of  an  urgent  character,  rendeiing  an  account  of  his  acts  to  Congress 
by  means  of  a  message. 

Article  17®. — Any  Deputy  can  present  a  bill  in  Congress  and  any 
Secretary  can  do  so  by  order  of  tho  President  of  the  Government. 

Article  18". — Tho  sessions  of  Congress  shall  be  pul)lic,  and  only 
in  cashes  where  reserve  is  necessjiry  shall  secret  sessions  be  held. 

Article  19°. — ^The  order  of  debjite  and  parliamentary  usages  shall 
]>e  determined  by  instructions  to  1)e  formulated  by  Congress.  The 
President  shall  lead  the  debate,  but  shall  not  vote,  unless  there 
fail  to  be  a  majority,  in  whi(di  case  he  shall  give  his  easting  vote. 

yirticlc  20^. — The  President  of  the  Government  cannot,  in  any 
manner,  impede  the  meeting  of  Congress,  nor  interfere  Avith  the 
sessions  of  the  same. 

Article  21®.  —  Congress  shnll  appoint  a  ])ermancnt  judicial  com- 
mission, to  be  presided  over  by  the  A^icc-President,  assisted  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries  and  composed  of  these  persons  and  seven 
assessors,  elected  by  majoi'ity  of  votes,  from  among  the  deputies. 
This  commission  shall  revise  the  sentences  given  in  criminal  cases 
by  the  provincial  councils,  and  shall  judge  and  sentence,  without 
right  of  further  appeal,  cases  brought  against  the  Government 
vSccretaries,  Provincial  Chiefs  and  Provincial  Councillors. 

Article  22**. — In  the  office  o  the  Secretary  to  Congress  there 
shall  be    a  Book  of  Honour,  in  which  shall  be  noted   the  great 
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services  rendered  to  the  Fatherland  and  esteemed  as  such  hy 
Congress.  Any  Filipino,  military  or  civil,  can  solicit  of  Congress 
inscription  in  the  said  hook  on  producing  the  documents  which 
prove  the  praiseworthy  acts  performed  hy  him  for  the  good  of 
the  I'atherland  since  the  present  Revolution  hegan.  For 
extraordinary  services  which  may,  in  future,  he  rendered,  tho 
Government  will  propose  the  inscription,  the  proposal  being 
accompanied  hy  the  necessary  justification. 

Article  23°.— Congress  shall  determine,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  the  money  rewards  to  he  paid,  once  for  all,  to  the 
families  of  those  who  were  victims  to  duty  and  patriotism  in 
the  execution  of  heroic  acts. 

Article  24". — The  resolutions  of  Congress  shall  not  be  binding 
until  they  have  received  tlie  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
Government.  When  the  said  President  shall  consider  any  reso- 
lution undesirable,  or  impracticable,  or  pernicious,  he  shall  state 
his  reasons  to  Congress  for  opposing  its  execution,  and  if  Congress 
still  insisted  on  the  resolution  the  said  President  can  outvote  it  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

ClIArTER    III. 

Of  Jlilitarj/  Justice, 

Article  25°. — When  any  commandant  of  a  detachment  shall 
receive  notice  of  an  individual  in  the  service  having  committed  a 
fault  or  haviujr  performed  any  act  reputed  to  be  a  military  mis- 
demeanour, he  shall  inform  the  Commandant  of  the  District  of  tlie 
same,  and  this  oihcer  shall  appoint  a  judge  and  secretary  to  con- 
stitute a  Court  of  Enquiry  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  instructions 
dated  20tli  instant.  If  the  accused  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  or 
a  higher  one,  the  same  Commandant  shall  be  the  judge,  and  if  the 
Commandant  himself  were  the  accused  the  Superior  Commandant 
of  the  Province  shall  appoint  as  judge  an  officer  of  a  higher  rank, 
and  if  there  were  none  such  the  same  Commandant  of  the  Province 
shall  open  the  enquiry.  The  judge  shall  always  hold  the  rank  of 
chief. 

Article  26'^. — When  the  Court  of  Enquiry  has  finished  its  labours, 
the  Superior  Commandant  shall  appoint  three  assistant  judges  of 
equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  judge,  and  a  Court-Martial  shall  bo 
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composed  of  the  three  assistant  judges,  the  judge,  the  assessor, 
and  the  president.  The  Commandant  of  the  District  shall  be  the 
judge  if  the  accused  hekl  the  rank  of  sergeant,  or  a  lower  one,  and 
the  Superior  Commandant  shall  be  judge  if  the  accused  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  or  a  higher  one.  This  court  shall  pass  sentence 
in  the  same  form  as  the  Provincial  Courts,  but  the  sentence  can  be 
jjppealed  against  before  the  Superior  Council  of  War. 

Article  27". — The  Superior  Council  of  War  t>hall  be  composed  of 
six  assistant  judges,  who  shall  hold  the  minimum  rank  of  Brigadiei'- 
General,  and  the  War  Office  adviser.  If  the  num])er  of  generals 
residing  in  the  capital  of  the  llevolutionary  Government  were 
insufficient,  the  mimber  shall  be  made  up  hy  deputies  to  be 
appointed  on  connnission  bj  Congress.  The  President  of  this 
Council  shall  be  the  general  of  tJie  highest  rank  amongst  tliem^ 
and  if  there  were  more  than  one  of  the  same  rank,  one  shall  be 
elected  bj  themselves  by  majority  of  votes. 

Article  28**. — The  Superior  Council  shall  judge  and   sentence^ 
without  right  of   further   appeal,   Superior  Commandants,   Com- 
mandants of  Districts,  and  all  officers  who  hold  rank  of  Commandant 
or  a  higher  one. 

Article  29°. — Military  misdemeanoni's  are  the  following  : — 
(F.)  Yiolation  of  the  immunity  due  to  foreigners,  both  as  to 
their  persons  and  their  goods,  and  violation  of  the  privileges 
appertaining  to  sanitary  estal)lishmcnts  and  ambulances,  as  well 
as  the  persons  and  effects  in,  or  ])elonging  to,  one  or  the  other,  and 
})ersons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  same  bo  long  as  they 
commit  no  hostile  act.  (2**.)  Wnnt  of  respect  for  the  lives,  money, 
;ind  jewellery  of  the  enemy  who  surrenders  his  arms,  and  for 
])risoners  of  war.  (3"*.)  The  entry  of  Filipinos  into  the  service  of 
the  enemy  as  spies,  or  to  discover  war  secrets,  make  plans  of  the 
revolutionists'  ])ositions  and  fortifications,  or  present  themselves 
to  parley  without  proving  their  mission  or  their  individuality. 
(4°.)  Violation  of  tlie  immunity  due  to  those  who  come  with  this 
mission,  duly  accredited,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  international 
Jaw. 

The  following  persons  also  commit  military  misdemeanours  : — 

(1.)  Those    who    endeavour    to    break    up    the    union    of    the 

revolutionists,  fomenting  rivalry  between  the  chiefs,  and  forming 
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divisions  and  armed  bands.  (2^)  Those  wlio  collect  taxes  without 
being  duly  authorized  by  Government,  or  misappropriate  public 
i'unds.  (3".)  Those  ^Yho,  being  armed,  surrender  to  the  enemy  or 
commit  any  act  of  cowardice  before  the  same  ;  and  (4**.)  Those 
who  sequester  any  person  who  has  done  no  harm  to  the  Revolution, 
or  violate  women,  or  assassinate,  or  seriously  wound  any  nndefended 
persons,  or  commit  robbery  or  arson. 

Article  30".— Those  who  commit  any  of  the  above-named  mis- 
demeanours shall  be  considered  declared  enemies  of  the  Revolution 
and  shall  be  punished  in  the  highest  scale  of  punishment  provided 
for  in  the  Spanish  Penal  Code.  If  the  misdemeanour  w^ere  not 
])rovided  for  in  the  said  code,  the  culprit  shall  be  confined  until 
the  lievolution  has  triumphed,  unless  his  crime  shall  have  caused 
an  irreparable  injury  wddch,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  w^ould 
justify  the  imposition  of  capital  punishment. 

Additional  Clauses, 

Article  31°. — The  Government  shall  establish  abroad  a  licvolii- 
tioiiary  Committee,  composed  of  an  indefinite  innnber  of  the  niost 
competent  persons  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  This  Com- 
mittee shall  be  divided  into  three  sections,  tIz.  : — Of  diplomacy; 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  armj^  The  diplomatic  section  slmll 
negotiate  with  the  foreign  cabinets  tlie  recognition  of  l)e]ligcren('y 
and  Philippine  independence.  The  naval  section  shall  l>c  intrusted 
Avith  tiie  study  and  organization  of  a  Philip])iiie  navy  and  pre])aro 
the  expeditions  which  the  circumstances  of  the  Be  volution  may 
rcduire.  The  army  section  shall  study  militaiy  tactics  and  the 
best  form  of  organizing  staff,  artillery  and  engineer  corps,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  put  tlie  Philippine  arniy  on  a  footing  of 
modern  advancement. 

Article  32''. — The  Government  shall  dictate  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  execution  of  the  ])rescnt  decree. 

Article  33". — All  decrees  of  the  Dictatorial  Government  Avhich 
may  be  in  opposition  to  the  present  one  are  hereby  rescinded. 
Given  at  Cavitc,  23rd  of  June,  1898. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
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Tho  promulgation  of  the  Coustitutioii  of:  the  Revohitionarj 
Government  was  accompanied  by  a  message  from  Emilio  Aguinaklo,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  PHiLirrixE  Rev^olutiois'. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  political  Revohitiou,  judiciously 
carried  out,  is  the  violent  means  employed  by  nations  to  recover 
the  sovereignty  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  when  the  same 
has  been  usurped  and  trodden  under  foot  by  tryauuical  and  arbitrary 
government.  Therefore,  the  Philippine  Revolution  cannot  bo 
more  justifiable  than  it  is,  because  the  country  has  only  resorted  to 
it  after  having  exhausted  all  peaceful  means  which  reason  and 
experience  dictated. 

The  old  Kings  of  Castile  were  obliged  to  regard  the  Philippines 
as  a  sister  nation  united  to  Spain  by  a  perfect  similarity  of  aims 
and  interests,  so  much  so  that  in  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
promulgated  at  Cadiz,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Spanish  War  of 
Independence,  these  Islands  were  represented  in  the  Spanish 
Parliament.  But  tlie  monastic  communities,  always  unconditionally 
propped  up  by  the  Spanish  Government,  stepped  in  to  oppose  the 
sacred  obligation,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  were  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  Constitution,  and  the  country  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  discretional  or  arl)itrary  powers  of  the  Governor-General. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  country  clamoured  for  justice, 
demanding  of  the  metropolis  the  recognition  and  restitution  of  h:', 
secular  rights,  through  reforms  which  should  gradually  assimilate 
it  to  Spain.  But  its  voice  was  soon  stifled,  and  its  children  were 
rewarded  for  their  al)negation  by  punishment,  martyrdom  and 
death.  The  religious  corporations,  whose  interests  were  always  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Filipinos  and  identified  with  the  Spanish 
Government,  ridiculed  these  pretensions,  calmly  and  persistently 
replying  that  liberty  in  vSpain  had  only  been  gained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  blood. 

What  other  channel,  then,  was  open  to  the  country  through 
which  to  insist  upon  the  recovery  of  its  lawful  rights  ?  Ko  other 
remedy  remained  but  the  application  of  force,  and  convinced  of 
this,  it  had  recourse  to  revolution. 
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Now  its  demands  are  no  longer  limited  to  assimilation  with  the 
Spanish  Constitution.  It  asks  for  a  definite  separation  therefrom  : 
it  struggles  for  its  independence,  with  the  certainty  that  the  time 
lias  arrived  Avlien  it  is  able  and  ought  to  rule  itself. 

Hence,  it  has  constituted  a  Revolutionary  Government,  based 
on  wise  and  just  laws,  suited  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  it  is 
passing  through,  preparatory  to  the  founding  of  a  real  Republic. 
Accepting  Right  as  the  only  standard  of  its  acts,  Justice  as  its 
sole  aim,  and  honourable  Labour  as  its  sole  means,  it  calls  upon  all 
t'iHpinos,  without  distinction  of  birth,  and  invites  them  to  solidly 
unite  with  the  object  of  forming  a  noble  society,  not  by  bloodshed, 
nor  by  pompous  titles,  but  by  labour  and  the  personal  merit  of 
each  one  ;  a  free  society  where  no  egoism  shall  exist, — where  no 
personal  politics  shall  overthrow  and  crush,  nor  envy  nor  partiality 
debase,  nor  vain  boasting  nor  charlatanry  throw  it  into  ridicule. 

Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  a  country  which  has 
proved  by  its  long  suffering  and  courage  in  tribulation  and  danger, 
and  industry  and  studiousness  in  peace,  that  it  is  not  made  for 
slavery.  That  country  is  destined  to  become  great ;  to  become 
one  of  the  most  solid  instruments  of  Providence  for  rulino-  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  That  country  has  resources  and  euergy 
sufficient  to  free  itself  from  the  ruin  and  abasement  into  which 
the  Spanisli  Government  has  drawn  it,  and  to  claim  a  modesty 
though  worthy,  place  in  the  concert  of  free  nations. 
Given  at  Cavite,  23rd  of  June,  1898. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

These  public  documents  were  supplemented  by  the  issue,  on  tlie 
27th  of  June,  of  ''  Instructions,"  signed  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  which ^ 
as  they  relate  solely  to  working  details  of  the  Revolutionary  Government 
offices,  are  of  minor  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Since  the  30th  of  June  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  Coloocan 
(tlie  first  station — past  Manila — on  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railway)  and 
the  Manila  suburbs  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Tondo.  The  insurgents  pur- 
chased four  vessels  in  Singapore  and  armed  them,  but,  later  on, 
Admiral  Dewey  forbade  them  to  fly  their  flag  pending  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  whole  Philippine  problem.     They  also  took  possession 
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of  the  waterwoi'ks  of  Sjiutolan  (near  vSaii  Juan  del  Moute).;  bat.  did  not 
cut  off  the  water  supply  to  the  capital.  Dissensions  arose  lu  the  rebel 
camp  between  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and  the  leaders  Joeson,  Sandico  and 
Artachio.  Jocson  Avas  the  cliief  who  carried  on  the  war  in  tlie 
northern  provinces  during  the  al^sence  oE  Aguin-ildo  iind  his  coivipauions. 
Aguinaldo  ordered  Jocson  and  Artacliio  to  ]>c  shot,  and  one  of  theni 
went  on  ])oard  an  American  warship  for  safefy.  The  Americans, 
indeed,  had  no  less  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  natives  than  v/ith  tlie 
Spaniards.  There  were  frequent  altercations  between  indiYldual  reliefs 
and  American  soldiers  which,  in  one  cn,se  at  h^.iist,  iiciw  Ctiviie, 
resulted  very  seriously.  The  rebels  Avcre  irritated  liecausc  they  con- 
sidered themselves  slighted,  and  that  their  importance  as  a  i'lLctor  in  the 
hostilities  was  not  duly  recognized ;  in  i-eality,  there  was  Jothir:g  for 
them  to  do  in  co-operation  with  the  Aniericjnis,  wIjo  at  any  time  cou]il 
have  brouglit  matters  to  a  crisis  v/ithout  ihcn\  (by  sheHi.:g  the  city) 
but  for  considerations  of  humanity.  Aguinaldo's  enemies  were  natursiUy 
the  Spaniards,  and  he  kept  his  forces  actively  en^.ploycd  in  liarassing 
them  in  the  outlying  districts  ;  his  troops  had  just  gaiucil  a  gre^it 
victory  in  Dagupan  (Pangasinan),  where,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  the 
whole  Spanish  garrison  and  a  juimber  of  civilian  Spaniards  bad  to 
capitulate  in  due  written  form.  Eut  experience  luid  taught  him  that  any 
day  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  create  a  rival  faction.  Such  a  con- 
tingency had  been  actually  provided  for  in  Article  29  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government  already  cited.  Presumably  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  his  prestige  and  keeping  his  individuality  well 
before  the  people,  he  was  constantly  issuing  edicts  and  proclama- 
tions. He  was  wise  enough  to  understand  the  ])roverbs,  ''L'uuion  fait 
la  force,"  and  ^*A  house  divided  against  itself  shall  surely  fall."  Not 
the  least  of  his  talents  was  that  of  being  al)le  to  keep  united  a  force  of 
30,000  to  40,000  Filipinos  for  any  object.  His  pro(damation  of  th(3 
Constitution  of  the  Revolutionary  Govermnent  on  the  23rd  of  Jiifu) 
implied  a  declaration  of  indeperidence.  He  really  sought  to  draw  the 
American  authorities  into  a  recognition  of  it,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
see,  what  others  saw,  the  inopj)ortunity  of  their  doing  so  at  that  sta.irc 
of  America's  relations  with  Spain.  The  generals  were  not  the  arbiters 
of  the  political  situation.  Then  Aguinaldo  adopted  a  course  quite 
independently  of  the  Great  Power  which  had  undertaken  the  solution 
of   the    Philippine    question,    and    addressed    a    Memorandum    to    the 

Q  Q 
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foreign  Governments,  with  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Independence.^  .The 
result  was  altogether  negative.  JSTot  a  single  Power  chose  to  embarrass 
America,  especially  at  that  critical  period,^  by  a  recognition  of 
Aguinaldo's  party.     The  Memorandum  read  as  follows  : — 

(  Tixmslation.^ 

To  the  Powers  : 

The  Revolutionary  Grovernment  of  the  Philippines  on  being 
constituted,  explained,  by  means  of  a  message  of  the  23rd  June  last, 
the  real  causes  of  the  Philippine  Revolution,  and  went  on  to  show 
that  this  popular  movement  is  the  result  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  life  of  a  nation  ardently  desiring  progress,  and  the 
attainment  of  perfection  by  the  only  possible  road  of  liberty. 

The  Revolution,  at  the  present  moment,  is  predominant  in 
the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  Mindoro,  Tayabas,  Laguna, 
Morong,  Bulacan,  Bataan,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  Tarlac, 
Pangasiuan,  Union,  Infanta  and  Zambales,  and  is  besieging  the 
capital,  Manila.  In  these  provinces  the  most  perfect  order  aud 
tranquillity  reign  ;  they  are  administered  by  the  authorities  elected 
1)V  themselves  in  couformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  18th  and 
23rd  of  June  last. 

Moreover,  the  Revolution  has  about  9,000  ])risoners  of  war, 
who  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration  observed  by 
cultured  nations,  agreeably  with  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
and  a  regular  organized  army  of  more  than  30,000  men  fully 
equipped  on  a  war  footing. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  representatives  of  the  townships 
eomprised  withiu  the  provinces  above  mentioned,  interpreting  the 
popular  will  of  those  who  have  elected  them,  have  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  the  Philippines,  and  requested  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  to  petition  and  solicit  of  the  foreign  Powers 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  belligerency  and  independence,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  Philippine  nation  has  arrived  at  that  state 


'  This  Act  was  ratified  by  Congress  at  Malolos  with  great  pomp  on  the  2!)lli 
of  September.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  walked  through  the  town,  sin-rounded  by  his 
chief  officers,  followed  by  a  procession  of  rebel  troops  and  bands  of  music. 
Malolos  was  enfete^  and  this  day  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  a  public  holiday 
in  perpetuity. 

-  The  Spanish-American  Commissioners  were  to  meet  in  Paris  in  a  few  wcelvs. 
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ill  whicli  it  can  and  ought  to  govern  itself.  As  a  consequence,  the 
annexed  document  lias  been  signed  by  the  said  representatives. 
Wherefore  the  undersigned,  using  the  faculties  reserved  to  liini 
as  President  of  the  Kevolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
and  in  the  name  and  representation  of  the  Philippine  nation, 
implores  the  protection  of  all  the  Powers  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  beseeches  them  to  formally  recognize  the  belligerency, 
the  Revohitionary  Government,  and  the  Independence  of  the 
Philippines,  because  these  Powers  are  the  bulwarks  designated 
by  Providence  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  amongst  nations  by 
sustaining  the  weak  and  refraining  the  ambitions  of  the  more 
powerful^  in  order  that  the  most  faultless  justice  may  illuminate 
and  render  effective  indefinitely  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Given  under  my   hand  and  seal  in  P>acoor,   in   the   Province 
of  Cavite,  this  6th  day  of  August  1898. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
The  President  of  the  Ilevolutionary 
Governments 

The  accompanying  Act  of  Independence,  dated  August  1st,  1898, 
was  couched  in  the  flowery  language  of  his  former  edicts  and  pro- 
clamations, and  was  signed  by  those  Filipinos  who  had  been  appointed 
local  presidents  of  tlie  townships  in  the  provinces  referred  to.  The 
allusion  to  "  the  ambitions  of  the  more  powerful "  could  well  be 
understood  to  signify  an  invitation  to  intervene  and  counteract 
America's  projects,  which  might,  hereafter,  clash  with  the  Aguinaldo 
party's  aspirations.  At  the  same  time  a  group  of  agitators,  financed 
by  the  priests  in  and  out  of  the  Islands,  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  disseminate  false  reports  and  create  discord  between  the  rebels 
and  the  Americans  in  the  hope  of  frustrating  their  coalition,  l^ut, 
even  then,  with  a  hostile  host  before  Manila  and  the  city  inevitably 
(loomed  to  fall,  the  fate  of  Spanish  sovereignty  depended  more  on 
paliticians  than  on  warriors. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  French 
Government  had  accepted  to  look  after  Spanish  interests  there  and 
carry  on  any  negotiations  with  the  American  Government  which  might 
become  necessary.  In  August  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  was 
beleaguered  by  the  Americans  under  General   Shafter  ;  the  forts  had 

QQ  2 
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been  destroyed  by  Adminils  Schley  and  Sampson  ;  Gcnenil  Linares, 
ill  eommand  there,  had  been  wounded  and  phiced  Jiors  de  comhat  ;  the 
large  force  of  vSpauish  troops  within  the  walls  was  well  armed  and 
munitioned,  but  being  half -starved,  the  morale  of  the  rank  and  file  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  G-eneral  Tonil,  who  succeeded  General  Linares, 
capitulated.  The  final  blow  to  Spanish  power  and  hopes  in  Cuba  was 
the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  outside  the  port  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Cuba  was  lost  to  Spain.  The  cry  for  help  from  the 
Philippines,  together  vfith  the  riotous  denunciation  in  Spain,  of  the 
Government's  prostration,  morally  compelled  the  Government  to  do 
something,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  Admiral  Camara  and  sent 
to  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  ostensible  object  of  relieving  Manila.  It 
was,  probably,  never  intended  to  let  it  leave  Europe.  In  a  slight 
measure  it  appeased  the  people  and  saved  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
Cabinet,  but,  fortunately,  America  threatened  to  send  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Watson  to  bombard  the  Spanish  ports,  affording  the  Spanish 
Government  a  good  excuse  for  ordering  back  Admiral  Camara's  ileet 
at  once.  No  material  advantage  could  then  possibly  accrue  to  Spain 
by  a  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

Through  the  intermediary  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
M.  Cambon,  peace  negotiations  v/ere  entered  into  and  a  Pjiotocol 
was  signed  by  him  and  Mr.  wSecretary  Day  for  tlie  respective  Govern- 
ments they  represented  at  4.25  p.m.  on  tlie  12t]i  of  August,  1898,  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  exact  hour  and  date,  in  view  of  subsequent 
events. 

The  provisions  of  the  rROTOCOL  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

(I**.)   Spain  will  relinquish  all  her  claim  of  sovereignty  over  or 

title  to  Cuba. 

(2°.)  Puerto  Rico  and  the   otlier  Spanish   islands   in   the  West 

Indies,  and  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United 

States,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

(3^)   The   United   States  will  occupy  and  hold  (he   c'lty^  hay 

and   harbour  of  Manila  pending   the   conclnslon  of  a   treaty  of 

peaee^    which     shall    determine     the     control^    dispositio?i    and 

government  of  the  Fhilippines, 

(4°.)  Cuba,  Puerto  Pico  and  the  other  Spanish  islands  in  the 

West  Indies  shall  be  immediately  evacuated,  and  commissioners,  to 

be  appointed  within  ten  days,  shall,  within    thirty  days  from  the 
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3igijin<i:  of  the  Protocol,  meof-at  Havana  and  Sail  Juan  respectively, 
to  anaiigc  and  execute  the  details  of  evacuation. 

(o'\)  The  United  States  and  Spain  will  eacli  appoint  not  mon; 
than  five  commissioners  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  commissioners  are  to  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than 
October  1st. 

(6".)  On  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  hostilities  vfill  be 
Huspeiided,  and  notice  to  that  efFeet  will  be  given  as  soon  as 
possible  by  eacli  (lovernnieut  to  the  commanders  of  its  military 
and  naval  forces. 

During  a  month  before  the  Protocol  was  signed  tlie  relations 
between  Spaniards  and  Americans  were  verging  towards  a  crisis.  The 
respective  hmd  forces  were  ever  on  the  point  of  precipitating  the  end. 
GenGra!  F.  V.  Greene  had  his  Ijrigade  encamped  along  the  Cavite- 
Man.ila  road,  about  2h  miles  from  the  S])anish  fort  of  Malate,  with 
outposts  tlirovv^n  forward  to  protec^t  the  camp.  The  insurgent  lines 
were  situated  nearer  to  Manila,  between  the  Americans  and  Spaniards. 
On  July  28 ill  General  Greene  took  possession  of  a  line,  from  the  road 
already  occupied  by  his  forces,  in  fi'ont  of  the  insurgents'  advanced 
positio]),  to  be  ready  to  start  operations  for  the  reduction  of  Manila. 
The  American  soldiers  worked  for  three  days  at  making  trenches, 
almost  uuuiolested  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  strong  line  of  breast- 
works uot  more  than  1,000  yards  in  front.  No  Americans  were  killed 
or  wounded  whilst  so  working. 

On  »]uly  31st  ;itll  p.m.  the  Spanir.rds  opep.ed  a  furious  infantry 
and  artillery  fire  upon  the  American  lines  Jind  kept  it  nj)  for  two  hours. 
Fort  Malate  with  five  guns.  Blockhouse  No.  14  with  two  guns,  and 
connecting  infantry  trenches,  concentrated  fire  upon  the  American 
breastworks,  Avhich  caused  considerable  annoyance  to  the  Americans. 
The  niglit  was  pitch  dark,  it  rained  in  (orrents,  there  vras  mud  and 
water  everywhere  and  the  ground  was  too  flat  to  drain.  The 
lOtk  PcTuisylvania  Ilcgiment  and  four  guns  of  the  L^tvAi  batteries 
occupied  the  American  line,  with  two  batteries  of  the  ovd  Foot  Artillery 
in  reserve.  The  last  was  brought  up  under  a  heavy  fne,  nnd  taking 
up  a  position  on  the  i-ight,  silenced  the  Spaniards,  who  were  pouiing 
in  a  flanking  fire.  The  whole  camp  was  under  arms,  nnl  amnumition 
and  reinforcements  v/ere  sent.  The  regiments  were  standing  exjjectantly 
in  the  rain.     The  1st  California  was  ordered  forward,  the  bu'dc  sounded 
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the  advance,  tlie  whole  camp  cheered,  and  the  men  were  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  meeting  the  enemy.  Over  a  flat  ground  the  American 
troops  advanced  under  a  heavy  Spanish  fire  of  shell  and  Manser  rifles, 
but  they  were  steady  and  checked  the  Spaniards'  attack. 

Greneral  Greene  went  forward  to  the  trenches,  firing  was  exchanged, 
and  the  wounded  were  being  brought  back  from  tlie  front  in  carromatas. 
The  Spaniards  and  Americans  were  separated  by  bjunboo  thickets  and 
Bwamps.  The  Americans  lost  that  night  10  killed  and  30  wounded. 
The  Spanish  loss  Avas  mucli  heavier.  Most  of  the  Americans  killel 
were  shot  in  the  head.  The  Mauser  bullet  has  great  penetrating 
power,  but  does  not  kill  well,  in  fact  it  often  makes  a  small  wound 
which  does  not  bleed.  As  already  pointed  out  at  page  5 17,  the  four 
Mauser  bullets  passed  right  through  Sancho  Valenzuela  at  his  execution 
and  left  him  still  alive.  Captain  IIobl)s,  of  tlie  3rd  Artillery,  was  shof, 
through  the  thigh  at  night  and  only  the  next  morning  saw  the  nature 
of  the  wound. 

During  the  following  w^eek  tlie  Spaniards  made  three  more  niglit 
attacks.  The  total  killed  and  w^ounded  Americans  amounted  to  10  men. 
The  American  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  return  the  fire,  unless  the 
Spaniards  were  evidently  about  to  rush  the  breastworks.  There  was 
.some  grumbling  in  the  camp.  The  Spaniard^,  however,  got  tired  of 
firing,  apparently  to  no  purpose,  for  no  Americans  were  v/ounded,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  night  there  was  silence.  Meanwhile,  in  the  day  time 
Ihe  Americans  went  on  strengthening  their  line  witliout  being  molested. 

On  August  7th  Admiral  Dewey  and  GenerrJ  Mcrritt  sent  a  joint 
note  to  the  Cjiptain-General  of  Manila,  giving  him  48  liours  to  remove 
women  and  cliildren,  as,  at  any  time  after  thai,  the  city  might  be 
bombarded.  The  Ca])tain-General  replied  thanking  the  Admiral  and 
General  for  their  kind  consideration,  but  jiointcd  out  that  he  had  no 
sliips,  and  to  send  the  women  and  children  inland  would  be  to  place 
them  at  the  merc}  oi'  the  rebels.  On  the  expirjiiion  of  the  48  houis' 
notice,  i.e.,  at  noon  on  the  9th  of  Augnsi,  another  joint  note  was 
addressed  to  General  Augusti,  pointing  out  thi^  hopelessness  of  his 
holding  out  and  formally  demanding  the  siuTcnder  of  ilia  city,  so  that 
life  and  property  of  defenceless  |)crsons  might  be  spared.  The  Captai?i- 
Gencral  replied  re(|ncsting  the  American  commanders  to  apply  to 
Madrid,  but,  this  proposal  being  rejected,  the  coi-respondence  ceased. 

On  August  11th  a  Council  of  War  was  held  between  Generals 
Merritt,  Anderson,  Me  Arthur  and   Greene,  and  the  plan  of  combinet:! 
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attack  arranged  between  General  Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewej  was 
explained.  For  some  hours  a  storm  prevented  the  iandlng  of  more 
American  troops  with  supplies,  but  these  were  later  on  landed  at 
Parafiaque  when  the  AYeaiher  cleared  up,  and  were  Irarr'ellY  sent 
on  to  the  cjimj),  where  preparations  were  being  made  fo!-  tho  iissanlt  on 
the  city. 

Whilst  the  Protocol  was  being  signed  in  Washmgton  the  American 
troops  were  entrenched  about  350  yards  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
prepared  to  make  their  last  stand  at  the  fort  of  Malate.  From  the 
morning  of  that  day  there  were  signs  of  an  impending  attack  by  the 
Spaniards,  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  rebels  marched  towards  the 
American  lines,  but  were  requested  to  withdraw.  Night  came  on,  and, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  the  Spaniards,  in  sujierior  numbers,  elnirged 
the  Americans,  who  resisted  courageously,  and  drove  the  Spaniai'ds 
back  to  their  second  trenches.  The  Americans  then  occupied  the  first 
Spanish  trench  and  continued  the  Hght,  ]>ut  the  Spaniards  nuule 
such  a  furious  bayonet  charge  that  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  their  own  trench,  which,  snl^sequently,  they  al^o  had  to 
abandon,  leaving  four  field  pieces  in  it.  I'hc  insurgents  thci]  advaui^ed, 
and  the  Spaniards  being  no  longer  in  overwhelming  numbers,  wei-e 
forced  to  precipitately  retreat  to  their  own  positions,  and  tlie  American 
(iannons  were  recovered  by  the  insurgents. 

Why  the  Spaniards  were  still  holding  the  city  oL"  Manila  ai  this  cla(e 
is  perhaps  best  understood  by  tlu^  Americans.  To  the  casuaJ  observer 
it  would  have  appeared  ex})edicnt  to  liave  made  tlie  possession  of 
Manila  Vb  fait  accompli  before  the  Protocol  of  Peace  was  sigued.  The 
Americans  had  a  large  and  powerful  fleet  in  Manila  T>ay  ;  they  wore  in 
]^ossession  of  Cavite,  the  ai-senal  and  forts,  and  they  bad  a  large  army 
under  Major-General  Merritt  and  his  stati'.  Ocneral  Aug^isii  was,  for 
weeks  previous,  personally  disposed  to  surrender,  and  only  jcfused  to 
do  so  as  a  matter  of  form,  hence  tin;  same  means  as  were  finally 
employed  could  apparently  have  ))rouglit  about  the  name  result  at 
an  earlier  date.'     The  only  hope  the   Spanhirds  could  cntertaly   was  a 


*  Captain  T.  Bentley  Mott,  A.D.C  to  (xeneral  Merritt,  writiii.<j;  in  Scribncr'}^ 
Magazine  (December,  1898)  says  : — '"  Neither  the  fleet  nor  the  anny  was,  at 
*'  this  time,  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The  army  did  net  have,  all  told, 
*'  enon,2:h  ammunition  for  more  than  one  day  of  hard  fi.!:^hting,  and  only  a  part  of 
"  this  was  in  the  camp."  Admiral  Dewey  had  then  been  in  possession  of  Manila 
bay  and  port  three  months  and  12  days. 
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possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from  international  complication.  From 
the  tone  of  several  of  the  Captain-General's  despatches,  published  in 
the  Madrid  papers,  one  may  deduce  that  capitulation  to  a  recognized 
Power  would  have  relieved  him  of  the  tremendous  anxiety  as  to  what 
would  befall  the  city  if  the  rebels  did  enter.  It  is  known  that,  before 
the  bombardment,  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  colleagues  had  given  the 
humane  and  considerate  assurance  that  the  city  should  not  bo  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  natives. 

Tlie  next  day,  Saturday,  the  1 3th  of  August,  the  Americans  again 

demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city  within  an  hour,  and  on  this  being 

refused,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  operations  commenced  at  9.-15  a.m. 

The  ships  present  at  the  attack  were  the  Olympia  (flag-ship),  Monterey^ 

Raleighj    McCuUoch,    Petrel^     Charleston^    Baltimore^    Boston^    and 

Concord^  v/ith  the  little  gunboat  Rdpido^  and  the  captured  (Spanish) 

gunboat  Callao,  and  the  armed  steam  launch  Barcelo,     The  Concord 

watched    the    fort    of    Santiago    at    the    Pasig    River    entrance.     The 

American   commanders    confmed  the    bombardment    to    the    forts    and 

trenches  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city.     The  whole  of  the  walled 

city  and  the  trading  quarter  of  Binondo  were  undamaged.     The  fighting 

line  was  led  by  the  Olj/mjna^  which  sent  4-inch  shells  in  the  direction 

of  the  fort  at   Malate    (San  Antonio  de  Abad).     A  heavy  shower  of 

rain  made  it  difficult  to  get  the  range,  and  every  shell  fell  short.     The 

Petrel  then  took  up  a  position  and  fired  towards  the  fort,  followed  by 

the  Raleigh.     The  Bdpido  and  the    Callao,  being  of  light  draught, 

were   able  to  lie   close  in  shore  and  pour  in  a  raking  fire  from  their 

small  calibre  guns  with  considerable  efi'ect.     The  distance  between  the 

ships  and   the  fort   was   about  3,500  yards,  and,  as  soon  as  this   was 

correctly  ascertained,  the  projectiles  had  a  telling  effect  on  the  enemy's 

battery  and  earl h works.     The  Olympia  hurled  about  70  5-inch  shells 

and  IG  8 -inch  slielLs  and  the  Petrel  and  the  Raleigh  about  the  same 

number  each.     There  \^•n.s  ratlior  a  heavy  wash  in  tlie  bay  for  the  little 

Callao  ,avid  the  Bareeloy  but  they  were   all  the  time  capering  about, 

])ourino'   a  hail    of    small    shell    wbenever    they    got    a,    chance.     The 

Spaniards  at  Malate  returned  the  fire  and  struck   tlie    Callao  without 

doiu"-  n.ny   damage.     The  transport   Znfiro  lay  between  the  fighting 

line  and   the  shore,  hiving  on  board  General  Merritt,  his  staff,  and  a 

coloured    rec^'iment.      The   transport   Kwonghoi   was  also  in  readiness 

with  a  landing  party  of  troops  on  board.     In  another  steamer  were  the 
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correspondents  of  the  London  Times  and  Neiv  York  Herald,  and  tlic 
special  artists  of  the  Cejiturij  Magazine  and  the  Herald.  The  shore 
mounted  artilleiy  did  not  take  part  in  the  operations.  The  shelling  of 
Malate  fort  from  the  ships  lasted  until  ahout  11  a.m.,  when  the  general 
signal  was  given  to  cease  firing.  The  field  hattcries  carried  away  a 
deal  of  the  Malate  fort  stoncAvork.  One  shell,  from  Malate,  reached 
the  American  camp.  l^he  firing  from  the  ships  had  caused  the 
Spaniards  to  fall  hack.  General  Greene  then  ordered  the  1st  Colorado 
regiment  to  advance.  Two  companies  deployed  over  a  swamp  and 
went  along  the  heaeh  under  cover  of  the  Utah  battery.  Two  other 
companies  advanced  in  column  towards  tlie  vSpauish  eutreuchmcnts 
with  colours  flying  and  bands  of  music  playing  lively  tunes.  The  first 
and  second  companies  fired  volleys  towards  the  Spaniards  to  cover  the 
advance  of  the  other  columns.  They  crossed  the  little  cieek,  iiear 
Malate,  in  front  of  the  fort  ;  then,  by  rushes,  tliey  got  to  the  fort  wliich 
they  entered,  aud  the  other  troops  swarmed  in  only  to  find  it  deserted. 
The  Spaniards  had  i-etreated  to  a  l)reastwork  at  tlie  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  at  the  Colorado  troops,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  several.  Fort  Malate  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
1st  Colorado  nude]"  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy,  who  climbed  up  the 
Hag-pole,  took  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  hauled  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  amidst  cheers  from  the  army  and  fleet. 

Four  companies  of  the  1st  Colorado  advanced  across  the  fields, 
entered  the  Spanish  trenches,  crossed  the  bridge  and  moved  up  the 
road.     The  Spaniards  still  kept  np  an  ineffective  fire  from  a  long  range. 

The  3rd  Battalion  Colorado  came  up  with  a  band  of  music,  and  then 
the  whole  regiment  deployed  in  skirmishing  order  and  kept  up  a 
continual  musketry  fire  until  tliey  halted  on  tlie  Luneta.  The  band 
took  up  a  position  in  an  old  vSpanish  trench  and  played  as  the  troops 
filed  past  up  the  beach.  The  Spaniards  were  gradually  falling  back  on 
the  city,  and  the  rebels  who  weie  located  near  the  Spanish  lines  continued 
the  attack,  but  the  Americans  gave  them  the  order  to  stop  firing,  which 
they  would  not  heed.  The  Americans  thereupon  pointed  their  guns 
towards  the  rebels,  who  did  the  same,  but  neither  cared  to  fire  the  first 
shot,  so  the  rebels,  taking  another  road,  drove  the  Spaniards,  in  confusion, 
as  far  as  Hermita,  when  Emilio  Aguinaldo  ordered  them  to  cease  filing 
as  they  were  just  outside  the  city  walls.  The  rebel  commander  had 
received  strict  orders  not  to  let  his  forces  enter 'Manila.     The  American 
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troops  then  followed  up  the  charge,  and  the  Spaniards  made,  at  first,  a 
stubborn  resistance,  apparently  for  appearance  sake,  for  the  fight  lasted 
barely  an  hour  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  city  hoisted  the  white  flag  on 
a  bastion  of  the  old  walls.  Orders  were  then  given  to  cease  firing,  and 
by  1  o'clock  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  being  negotiated.  (Genera! 
Greene  then  sent  an  order  to  the  troops  for  the  rear  regiments  to  muster 
on  the  Luneta,  and  there  half  the  American  army  waited  in  silent 
expectation.  The  Spanish  entrenchments  extended  out  from  the  city 
walls  in  different  directions  as  far  as  three  miles.  The  defenders  were 
about  2,500  in  number,  composed  of  Spanish  regular  troops,  volunteers 
and  native  auxiliaries,  about  the  same  number  of  troops  beiug  in  the 
hospitals  inside  the  city.  The  attacking  force  amounte  i  to  about 
15,000  rebels  and  10,000  Americans  ashore  and  afloat.  The  attacking 
guns  threw  heavier  shot  and  had  a  longer  range  than  tlie  Spanish, 
The  Americans  were  also  better  marksmen  than  the  Spaniards.  They 
were,  moreover,  l)etter  fed  and  in  a  superior  condition  generally.  The 
Americans  were  buoyed  up  with  the  moral  certainty  of  gaining  an  easy 
victory,  whereas  the  wearied  Spaniards  had  long  ago  despaired  of 
reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid,  hence  their  defence  in  this  hopeless 
struggle  was  merely  nominal  for  the  "  honour  of  the  country." 

For  some  time  nfter  the  white  flag  was  lioisted  there  w^as  street 
fighting  between  the  rebels  and  the  ioyals.  The  rattling  of  musketry 
was  heard  all  round  the  outskirts.  The  rebels  had  taken  three  to  four 
hundred  Spanish  prisoners  and  seized  a  large  quantity  of  stores, 
llefore  hostilities  ceased,  General  Basilio  Augusti  jumped  on  board  a 
German  steam  launch  which  was  waiting  for  him  and  conveyed  liim  to 
tlie  German  cruiser  Kaiserin  Augitsta^  which  immediately  steamed  out 
of  the  bay  northwards.  G^eneral  Ferrain  Jaudencs  remained  as  Acting- 
Captain-General.  Flag-Lieutenant  llrumby  tlicn  went  on  shore  in  the 
Belgian  Consul's  launch,  together  witli  Jnspcctor-Cjleneral  Whittier,  of 
General  Merritt's  staff,  and  at  an  inlervieAv  with  General  Jaudenes  the 
draft  terms  of  Capitulation  were  agreed  u])oi!.  Lieutenant  Brumby 
1  cturned  to  General  Merritt,  and  the  two  went  back  on  shore.  In  the 
meantime  General  Jaudenes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sacristy  of  a 
church  which  was  filled  with  women  and  children,  presumably  with  the 
wise  object  of  keeping  clear  of  the  unrestrained  mobs  lighting  in  the 
suburbs.  For  some  time  the  Spanish  officers  refused  to  reveal  his 
whereabouts    to  Crcncral   Merritt,  but  eventually  they  met,  and    the 
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terms  of  the  Capitulation  were  signed  between  General  Nicolas  de  la 
Pefia  y  Cuellas  and  Colonels  Jose  Maria  Olagner  Tellin  and  Carlos 
Rey  y  Rich,  as  Commissioners  for  Spain,  and  Generals  Greene  and 
Wliitticr,  Colonel  Crowder  and  Captain  Lamberton,  as  Commissioners 
lor  the  United  States.  The  most  important  conditions  enil)odied  In 
the  Capitulation  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

(1°)  The  surrender  of  the  Philip|)inc  Archipelago. 
(2°)  Officers  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords   and   ]>ersonal 
effects,  but  not  their  horses. 

(3")  Officers  to  bo  prisoners  of  war  on  parole. 
(4*^)  The  troops  to  be  prisoners  of  war  and   deposit  their  arms 
at  a  place  to  be  appointed  by  General  Merritt. 

(5**)  All  necessary  suxiplics  for  th(Mr  maintenance  to  be  provided 
from  the  public  Treasury  funds,  and  after  they  are  exiiaiisted  by 
the  United  States. 

(6*^)  All  public  pi"operty  to  be  surrendered. 

(7**)  The  disposal  of  the  troo])s  to  be  negotiated,  later  on  by 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  Goverimients. 

(S**)  Arms  to  be  returned  to  the  troops  at  General  Merritt's 
discretion. 
The  Capitulation  having  been  signed,  Lieutenant  Brumljy  imme- 
diately went  to  Fort  Santiago  with  two  signalmen  from  the  Olympia 
and  lowered  the  Spanish  flag,  which  ha.d  been  flying  there  all  day. 
Many  Spanish  officers  and  a-  general  (;rowd  from  the  streets  stood 
around,  and  as  lie  drew  near  to  the  flags talf  he  was  hissed  by  the 
onlookers.  When  the  orange  and  red  banner  was  actually  replaced  by 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  many  in  the  crowd  shed  tears.  The  symbol  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  attitude  of  the 
mob  was  not  reassuring,  so  Lieutenant  Ilrumby  asked  an  infantry 
officer  who  was  present  to  bring  his  dctacdmient  as  a  guard.  A 
<'ompany  of  infantry  hjippened  to  be  coming  along,  and  j)resented  arms 
whilst  the  band,  playing  '^  The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  enlivened  this 
melodramatic  ceremony.  Whilst  this  was  going  on  the  Spaniards 
hoisted  the  Spanish,  flag  in  the  gunboat  Cchu,  and  brought  it  down  to 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  River  Pasig,  where  they  set  Are  to  it.  A  party  of 
American  marines  boarded  her,  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  tried 
to  save  the  hull,  but  it  was  too  far  consumed.  The  Spaniards  also 
destroyed  barges  and  other  Government  proj)erty  ]ying  in  tlie  river. 
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Ill  the  oHicial  roports  handed  in  by  Grencrals  Anderson  and 
Mc Arthur  and  published  in  America,  the  total  casualties  on  the 
American  side  are  stated  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — On  the  13th  of  August, 
five  killed  and  43  wounded.  Previous  to  this  in  the  trenches  there 
were  14  killed  and  60  wounded,  making  a  total  of  122. 

The  approximate  number  of  European  Spanish  troops  in  the 
Archipelago  during  the  year  1898  would  stand  thus  : — • 

Total  of  troops  under  General  Prime  de  Rivera  in 

January,  1898,  say  -  -  .  -     25,000 


Shipped  back  to  Spain  by  General  Primo  de  Rivera 

in  the  spriug  -----       7,000 

At  the  (Inte  of  tlu)  CapUulatlon  of  3f(.vnila. 
l^risoners  in  hands  of  the  rebels        -  _  .        8,000 

Detachments   in  the  Luzon  Provinces  (subsequently 

surrendered  to,  or  killed  by,  the  rebels)          -          -  1,000 

Killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  general  combat           -  1,000 

Wounded  and  diseased  in  Manila  hospitals        -         -  2,600 

Approximate     total     in     Visayas      and     Mindanao 

(General  Rios'  jurisdiction)  -  -  .       3,000 

Approximate  total  of  able-bodied  troops  in  Manila, 
j)risoners  of  war  (to  America),  up  to  the  10th  of 
December,  1898     -  -  -  -  -       2,400 

25,000 

General  Greene  marched  his  troops  down  the  Calzada  and  entered 
the  wjiUed  city,  where  he  amassed  his  forces  in  the  Plaza  Calderoii 
de  la  Earca.  Sentinels  were  placed  at  all  the  city  gates  ;  some  rebels 
got  inside  the  city,  but  were  disarmed  and  sent  out  again.  At  7  p.m. 
the  American  troops  took  up  their  quarters  in  public  buildings,  porches 
and  even  on  the  streets,  for  they  were  tired  out.  One  might  have 
imagined  it  Avas  a  great  Bi-itish  festival,  for  the  streets  were  bedecked 
everywhere  with  the  British  colours  displayod  by  tJie  Chinese  who 
were  under  British  protection.  And  that  night  General  Merritt, 
General  Greene  and  staff  ollicers  were  served  at  dinner  by  the  late 
Captain-General's  servants  in  the  Town  Hall  (Plaza  de  la  Catedral), 
the  splendid  marble  entrance  of  wliich  became  temporarily  a  depot 
for  captured  arras,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements  of  war. 
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No  hostile  feeling  was  sliowu  by  Spaniards  of  any  class.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  looked  remarkably  well  after  the  lOo  days'  siege. 
Trade  was  absolutely  at  a  standstill,  and  American  troops  were  drafted 
out  of  the  walled  city  to  occupy  the  commercial  quarter  of  Biuondo  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  government  of  the  city  was  at 
once  taken  over  by  Major-Geueral  Mcrritt,  appointments  being  made 
by  him  to  the  principal  departments  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

By  General  Order,  dated  the  loth  of  August,  Brigadier-General 
T.  M.  Anderson  became  Commandant  of  the  Cavito  district,  the  garrison 
of  which  would  be  increased  on  the  arrival  of  the  transports  on  the 
way.  Brigadier-General  Arthur  McArthur  became  Military  Com- 
mandant of  the  walled  city  of  Manila  and  Provost-Marshal  of  tlie  city 
of  Manila,  including  all  the  suburbs,  his  l)arracks  and  staff-quarters 
to  be  within  the  walled  city.  The  Commandant  was  to  take  over  the 
offices,  staff,  and  functions  of  the  late  Civil  Governor.  Colonel 
Ovenshine  became  Deputy  Provost-Marshal  of  the  walled  city  south  of 
the  river.  Colonel  James  S.  Smith  ])ccanie  Deputy  Provost-Marshal 
of  Binondo  and  all  districts  sitnated  south  of  tlic  river. 

By  General  Order,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  Brigadier-General 
F.  V.  Greene  became  Treasurer- General  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Volunteers  C.  A.  Whitticr  became  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

By  General  Order,  dated  the  15th  of  A^ugust,  it  was  provided  that 
within  10  days,  a  complete  list  should  be  sent  to  Washington  of  all 
public  establishments  and  properties  of  cvvrj  description,  includini;- 
horses  ;  that  all  private  property,  including  horses,  would  be  respected, 
and  that  lodging  for  the  prisoners  of  Avar  would  be  provided  by  the 
Military  Commandant  of  the  city  in  the  public  Ijuildings  and  barracks 
not  required  for  the  American  troops.  Colonel  C.  M.  C.  Reeve  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Police  with  the  loth  Pegiment  of  Volunteer 
Minnesota  Infantry  for  this  service. 

On  the  16th  of  August  a  notice  was  put  up  outside  the  General 
Post  Office  to  the  effect  that,  as  all  the  Spanish  staff  had  refused  to 
work  for  the  Americans,  the  local  and  provincial  correspondence  could 
not  be  attended  to.     This  was,  however,  soon  remedied. 

In  an  order  issued  on  the  22nd  of  August  it  was  enacted  that  all 
natives  and  all  Spanish  soldiers  were  to  be  disarmed  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  walled  city.  The  insurgent  troops  were  included  in 
the  above  category,    but  their  arms  were  restored  to  them  on  their 
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leaving  tiio  city.  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  native 
insurgent  officers,  from  the  grade  of  lieutenant  upwards,  who  were  per* 
mitted  to  enter  and  leave  Manila  with  their  swords  and  revolvers. 

On  the  25th  of  August  a  provisional  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  American  authorities  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  to  remain  in 
force  pending  the  result  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission,  whereby  their 
respective  spheres  were  defined.  The  Americans  retained  jurisdiction 
over  Manila  City,  Binondo,  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Pasig  up  to  the 
Calzada  do  Iris  and  thence  to  Malacanan,  which  was  included.  The 
remaining  districts  were  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  there 
being  no  recognised  independent  government  in  the  islands,  other  than 
the  American  military  occupation  of  the  capital  and  environs. 

The  British  Consul,  Mr.  E.  A.  Pawson  Walker,  who  had  rendered 
such  excellent  service  to  both  the  contending  parties,  died  of  dysentery 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  was  buried  at  Pace  cemetery. 

Philippine  refugees  returned  to  the  Islands  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
American  authorities  notified  the  Consul  in  Hongkong  that  only  those 
Chinese  who  could  prove  to  his  satisfaction  previous  residence  in 
Manila  would  be  allowed  to  return  there. 

Trading  operations  were  resumed  immediately  after  the  capitulation, 
and  the  first  shipment  of  cigars  made  since  that  date  consisted  of 
1  40,000  cigars  shipped  to  Singapore  in  the  first  week  of  September  and 
consigned  to  the  Tahaqucria  Universal,  Business  in  Manila,  h'ttle  by 
little,  resumed  its  usual  aspe(it.  The  old  Spanish  newspapers  continued 
to  be  published,  and  some  of  them,  especially  El  Comcrcio^  wore 
enterprising  enough  to  print  alternate  columns  of  English  and  Spanish, 
and,  occasionally,  a  few  advertisements  in  very  amusing  broken 
Englibh.  Two  rebel  organs,  La  Indcpendencia  and  La  Republica 
Filipmay  soon  appeared.  They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  number  of 
periodicals  of  minor  importance,  such  as  LI  Soldado  LJspanol^  La 
Restauracion  (a  Carlist  organ),  The  Kon  Lcche^  El  Cometa  and  El 
Motin  (satirical  papers)  and  two  papers,  in  English,  viz..  The  Afueriean 
and  The  Manila  Times,  Liberty  of  the  press  was  such  a  novelty  in 
Manila  that  La  Voz  Espanola  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  started  a  press  campaign  against  the  Americans,  Delgado,  the 
editor,  after  repeated  warnings  from  the  Provost-Marshal,  was  at  length 
arrested.  The  paper  was  suppressed  for  abusing  the  Americans  from 
the  President  downwards,  and  publishing  matter  calculated  to   incite 
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tlio  Spanisli  inhabitants  to  rl(3t.  On  November  6th  the  first  Philippine 
Club  was  opened. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  capituhitioii  there  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  between  the  American  sohlierj  and  the  rebels,  who 
resented  being  held  in  check  bj  the  American  authorities.  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  had  his  headquarters  at  Bacoor,  on  the  Cavite  coast, 
situated  between  tvro  divisions  of  the  American  army,  one  at  Cavite 
and  the  other  at  Manila,  and  within  easy  shelliug  distance  from  the 
American  fleet.  For  obvious  reasons  lie  decided  to  remove  his  centre 
of  operatioDS,  for  it  Avas  ])ecoming  doubtful  how  long  the  two  parties 
would  preserve  peace.  The  rebels  had  been  sorely  disappointed  that 
they  were  iiot  allowed  to  enter  Manila  with  the  Americans,  or  even 
before,  for  since  the  first  few  months  of  the  rebellion  they  had  pictured 
to  themselves  the  delights  of  a  free  raid  on  the  city.  Aguinaldo, 
therefore,  removed  his  headquarters  to  about  three  miles  north  of 
Manila,  but  General  Otis  intimated  to  him  to  go  farther  away  from  the 
capital.  As  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  the  General  sent  him  an  ultimatum 
on  the  13th  of  Septeml)er  ordering  him  to  evacuate  that  phace  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  so,  during  tlie  night  of  the  14th,  Aguinaldo 
moved  on  with  his  troops  to  Malolos.  From  this  town,  situated  about 
20  miles  from  Manila,  he  could  better  unite  and  control  the  rebel  factions 
iiere  and  there  over  the  northern  provinces  ;  he  could,  moreover,  either 
make  use  of  the  line  of  railway,  or  cut  off  the  connection  with  Manila, 
or  he  could  divert  supplies  from  the  rich  rice  districts  and  Pangasinan 
ports,  whilst  the  almost  impregnable  mountains  were  of  easy  access  in 
case  of  need. 

Aguinaldo  declared  Malolos  to  be  the  provisional  capital  of  his 
ivcvolutionary  Government,  and  convened  a  Congress  to  meet  there  on. 
the  loth  of  September  in  the  church  of  Barasoain.^  About  a  hundred 
deputies  responded  to  the  summons,  and  in  conformity  with  Aguinaldo's 
proclamation  of  the  23rd  of  June,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  President 
of  Congress,  Vice-president,  Secrelaries,  etc.  The  votes  were  handed 
in,  and  Congress  adjourned  for  the  result  until  the  l7th  of  September. 
Tliis  result  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  revolutiors. 
Pedro  A.  Paterno  was  elected  Pi-esident  of  Congress  !     The  aristocrat 


'  Earasoain  is  another  parish,  but  it  is  only  separated  from  MalolovS  by  a  bridgetl 
river.     It  is  only  five  minutes'  wallv  from  Malolos  church  to  Barasoain  church. 
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who  claimed  to  be  the  Great  Maguinong^  alias  Prince  of  Luzon  ;  the 
aspirant  to  a  Spanish  dukedom  and  consequent  grandeeship,  was  to 
preside  over  a  legislative  body  based  on  republican  principles  of  equality  ! 
The  Filipiiio  who  published,  as  a  "  result  of  study  antl  political 
''  experience,"  "  the  programme  of  the  party  who  want  home  rule  for  the 
"  riiilippines,  ever  Spanish  !"  and  cried  Viva  Espaua  !  as  late  as  the 
31st  of  May,  {vide  pages  590  ct  seq.)  was,  v/ithiu  less  than  four  months, 
elected  to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  budding  democracy  !  Deputies 
Benito  Legarda  and  Ocampo  were  chosen  to  be  Vice-president  and  Sec- 
retary respectively.  Congress  voted  for  Aguinaldo  a  salary  of  $50,000, 
and  $25,000  for  represeutation  expenses.  These  figures  v/ere  af  terv/ards 
reversed,  i.e.,  $25,000  salary,  and  $50,000  for  expenses, but  Aguinaldo, 
who  never  showed  any  desire  for  personal  gain,  was  quite  willing  to 
set  aside  the  vote.  A  decree  in  Congress,  dated  the  21st  of  September, 
imposed  compulsory  military  service  on  every  able-bodied  Philippine 
male  over  18  years  of  age,  excepting  those  who  hold  office  under  the 
Ilevolutionary  Government.  At  an  early  session  of  Congress  Deputy 
Tomas  del  Rosario  made  a  long  speech  advocating  Church 
Disestablishment,^ 

The  night  before  Congress  met  to  announce  the  election  of 
President,  e  tc,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 
Dinner  was  about  to  be  served  to  him  ;  the  soup  was  in  the  tureen, 
Avhen  one  of  the  three  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were  allowed  to  be 
about  the  kitchen,  tasted  the  soup  in  a  manner  to  arouse  suspicion.  The 
steward  at  once  took  a  spoonful  of  it  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
three  prisoners  in  question,  as  well  as  11  Franciscan  Friars,  were  con- 
sequently placed  in  close  confinement.  At  the  next  sitting  of  Congress 
the  incident  was  mentioned  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  C7i  masse  to 
congratulate  Aguinaldo  on  his  lucky  escape.  At  5  p.m.  the  same  day 
a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  Malolos  church  anent  this  occurrence. 

The  Americans  vrere  the  nominal  possessors  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  pending  their  ultimate 
disposition.  The  terms  of  peace  were  referred  to  a  Spanish-American 
Commission,  which  met  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  American 
Commission  was  composed  of  five  members,  of  whom  the  President  was 
Mr.    ex- Secretary    Day.      The     Secretary    to    the    Commission    was 

*  For  want  of  space  I  am  obliged  to  omit  the  summary  of  all  the  debates  in  the 
Eevolutiouary  Congress  of  1898,  printed  reports  of  vv-hich  I  have  before  me. 
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Mr.     John    Bassett    Moore,    late    Assistant    Secretary    of    State,    an 
eminent  professor   of   international   law.      The    Spanish     Conmiission, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sefior  Montero  Rios  (President  of  tlie   Senate), 
represented   Spain.     The  deliberations  were  carried  on   In    a   suite  of 
apartments  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  placed  at  their  disposal 
by   M.   Delcasse.       Among  other    questions  to    be    agreed   upon   and 
embodied    in    the    treaty,    was    the   future    of   the   rhilippiries.      For 
Washington  officials  these  Islands  really  constituted  a  ierra  incognita. 
General  Merritt  left  Manila  (after  appointing  General  Otis  to  take  his 
place),  and  went  to  Paris  to  be  examined  before  the  Commission.     At 
their  request,  conveyed  to  me  through  the  American  Eml);issy,  I  also 
proceeded   to   Paris  in  October,  and  expressed    my  tIows   before   the 
Commissioners,  who  examined  mo  on   the  wliole  question.     The  future 
of  the   Philippines  was   really  the   knotty  point  in  the   whole  debate. 
The    Spanish   Commissioners   maintained    that    the    Protocol    did    not 
determine  the  question   of  sovereignty,  but  left  it  ojien  for  discussion. 
They    argued  that   the   Capitulation   of  the    13th   of   August  did  not 
signify  a  surrender   of   the  Islands  on  the  part  of   S])ain,  because  a.n 
armistice   had   been  already    concluded  prior   to  that  date.      From  all 
possible   points    of    view   they  energetically   upheld   Spain's  riglits  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Islands.     The  Americans  claimed  possession  of  the 
whole   group,   and   offered   a  money  indemnity  for  improvements   and 
public   property  there.     The  Spaniards  were  so  obdurate  that,  foi-  a 
while,  a  rupture  of  the  Conference  and  resumption  of  hostilities   Avere 
considered  probable.     Finally,  the  American  Commissioners  handed  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Spaniards   and  retired  without  discussion.     Jn    this 
ultimatum  they  claimed  an  absolute  cession  of  tlie  Islands,  and  offered, 
to  pay  to  Spain  $20,000,000  gold.     For  a  few  days  the  Si)aniards  still 
field  out,   whilst  America   was  prepared,    if    necessary,    to    seize    the 
Archipelago  by  force,  and  send  a  fleet  to  Spanish  waters.     Sagasta's 
Government  had  not  the  least  intention  of  letting  matters  go  so  far  as 
that,  but  it  suited  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  already  extremely  unpopular, 
to  make  an  appearance  of  resistance.     Moreover,  Sefior  vSagasta  had 
personal    motives     for    wishing    to    protract    the    negotiations,    the 
^examination  of  which  would  lead  one  too   far  away  from  the  present 
subject  into  Spanish  politics. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  met  again 
for   discussion.       The  demands    of   the   Americans    were  reluctautly 
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yielded  to.  The  form  in  wliicli  the  treaty  was  to  be  drafted  was  finally 
settled.  The  sitting  of  the  Commission  was  terminated  by  the  reading 
of  a  strongly-worded  protest  by  Seilor  Montero  Rios,  in  which  thi 
Spanish  Commissioners  declared  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  brute  force  and  an  abuse  of  international  law  against  which  they 
vehemently  protested.  The  secretaries  of  the  respective  Commissions 
were  then  instructed  to  draw  up  the  document  of  the  Tkeatt  of 
Peace,  Avhich  was  signed  at  9  p.m.  on  Saturday,  December  10th, 
1898,  in  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris. 
The  expenses  of  the  Spanish  Commission  amounted  to  £8,400.  A  delay 
of  six  months  was  agreed  upon  for  the  ratification  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  the  Treaty,  the  (translated)  text  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  The  Spaniards  having  urged  for  certain  tariff  guarantees 
in  their  commercial  relations  Avith  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  establish  equal  duties  on  Spanish  and  American  goods 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  But  it  subsequently  transpired  that  this 
was  no  special  boon  to  Spain,  seeing  that  America  declared  shortly 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  that  there  would  be  no  preferential 
tariff,  and  that  merchandise  of  all  nations  could  enter  the  Islands  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  and  on  equal  terms  with  America.  The  clauses  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  Philippines  met  with  determined  opposition  in 
the  United  States,  where  politicians  were  divided  into  three  parties 
advocating''  respectively  annexation,  protection,  and  abandonment  of  the 
Islands  to  the  natives. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  September  to  follow  the  thread  of  events 
wlileli  intervened  from  that  period,  and  during  the  71  days'  sitting  of 
the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Felipe 
A<>oncillo,  was  sent  to  Washington  in  September  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  United  States  Government  to  represent 
the  rebels'  cause  on  the  Paris  Commission,  or,  failing  this,  to  be 
allowed  to  state  their  case.  The  United  States  Government  refused 
to  officially  recognize  him,  so  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  Having  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured  to  be  heard  before  the  Commission,  he  drew  up  a 
protest  in  duplicate,  handing  a  copy  to  the  Spanish  and  another  to  the 
American  Commissioners.  The  purport  of  this  document  was  that 
whereas  the  Americans  had  supplied  the  insurgents  with  war  materials 
and  arms  to  gain  tlicir  independence  and  not  to  fight  against  Spain  in 
the    interests    of    America,    and    whereas    America    now    insisted   on 
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claiming  possession  of  the  ArcbipcL-igo,  lie  protested,  in  the  name  of 
Emilio  Agiiiiialdo,  against  what  he  considered  a  defraudment  of  his 
just  rights.  His  mission  led  to  nothing,  so  he  returned  to  Washington 
to  watch  events  for  Aguinahlo. 

In  this  interval,  too,  mattc^rs  in  Maniin,  remained  in  statu  quo  so  far 
as  the  American  occupation  was  concerne(L  General  Otis  was  left  in 
supreme  command  in  succession  to  General  Merritt,  and  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  the  United  States  to  strengthen  their  j>osition.  General 
Otis's  able  administration  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  city. 
The  weary,  forlorn  look  of  those  who  had  great  interests  at  stake 
gradually  wore  off;  business  was  as  brisk  as  in  tlie  old  times,  and  the 
Custom  House  was  being  worked  with  a  promptitude  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  islands.  There  were  no  more  sleepless  nights,  fearing  an  attack 
from  tiie  dreaded  rebel  or  the  volunteer.  The  large  majority  of  foreign 
(hiciuding  Spanish)  and  half-caste  Manila  merchants  showed  a  higher 
appreciation  of  American  protection  than  of  the  prospect  of  an 
Jibsolutely  independent  Philippine  Ivepul)lic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drunken  brawls  of  the  American  soldiers  in  the  cafes,  drinking  shops, 
and  the  open  streets  constituted  a  novelty  in  the  colony.  It  was  most 
unfortunate,  because  of  the  extremely  bad  impression  it  made  on  the 
natives  juid  Spaniards,  who  are  remarkably  abstemious.  It  must  also 
h;ive  l)eeH  the  cause  of  a  large  percentnge  of  the  sickness  of  the 
American  troops  (wrongly  attributed  to  (dimate),  for  I  know  that 
i!!ol)riety  in  the  Philippines  is  the  road  to  death. 

The  GerniJin  trading  connnunity  observed  that,  due  to  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  Commanders  of  the  G(M"mau  Fleet,  who  showed  such 
l):irtiality  towards  the  Spaniards  up  to  ihe  capitulation  of  Manila,  the 
natives  treated  them  with  marked  rc^ticence.  The  Germans,  therefore, 
addressed  a  more  than  ample  letter  of  a[)ology  on  the  subject  to  the 
newspa})er  La  Independencia  (iTth  October). 

As  insurgent  steamers  were  again  cruising  in  Philippine  waters,  all 
vessels  formerly  flying  the  Spanish  flag  were  hastily  placed  on  the 
American  register  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
Consul  Williams  was  deputed  to  attend  to  these  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  shipping  trade  of  the  pcui,. 

It  was  yet  theoretically  possil)le  that  the  Archipelago  might  be 
handed  back  to  Spain,  hence  pending  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  no  movement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to 
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overthrow  the  de  facto  Spanish  Government  still  existing  in  the 
southern  islands.  General  Fermin  Jandenes,  the  vanquished  Com- 
uiauder-iu- Chief  of  the  Spanish  forces,  in  Manila  (Sub-Inspector  until 
General  Augusti  left),  was  liberated  on  parole  until  the  first  week  of 
October,  when  the  American  Government  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Spain.  He  left  in  the  s.s.  Esmeralda  for  Hongkong  on  the  15th  of 
October.  Meanwhile,  a  month  before,  the  Spanish  Government 
appointed  General  Diego  de  los  Rios,  Governor-General  of  the  Philip • 
pines,  with  residence  at  Yloilo.  Spaniards  of  all  classes  were  at  least 
personally  safe  in  Manila  under  American  protection.  All  who  could  reach 
the  capital  did  so,  for  Spanish  control  of  the  provinces  was  practically  at 
an  end.  Aguinaldo,  therefore,  directed  his  attention  both  to  matters  of 
government  in  Luzon  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  southern  islands.  Of 
course  he  could  not  foresee  (no  one  could)  that  the  evacuation  by  the 
Spaniards  of  all  the  islands  would  be  decided  by  treaty.  Moreover,  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  maintain  his  own  personal  prestige  (an  indispensable 
condition  in  all  revolutions),  carry  out  his  own  plans  of  government, 
and  keep  together,  in  inactivity,  a  large  half -disciplined  fighting'' force. 
Three  weeks  after  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  Aguinaldo  sent  several 
small  vessels  to  the  Island  of  Panay,  carrying  Luzon  rebels  to  eifect  a, 
landing  and  stir  up  rebellion  io  Visayas.  He  v/as  anxious  to  secure  all 
the  territory  he  could  before  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be  settled 
in  Paris.  General  Rios  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  enter  on  a  new 
campaign,  assisted  by  the  small  gunboats  w^iich  had  remained  south 
since  hostilities  commenced  north  in  May.  Spanish  troops  were  seut 
to  Singapore  en  route  for  Yloilo,  and  then  a  question  arose  between 
Madrid  and  Washington  as  to  whether  they  could  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  their  destination  under  the  peace  protocol.  The  Tagiilog  rebels 
landed  in  the  province  of  Antique  (Panay  Island),  and  a  few  natives  of 
the  locality  joined  them.  They  were  shortly  met  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bugason,  where 
the  rebels  were  ultimately  routed  with  great  loss  of  men  and  impedi- 
menta. 

The  survivors  fled  to  their  AX^ssels  and  landed  elsewhere  on  the 
same  coast.  In  several  places  on  the  island  the  flag  of  rebellion  had 
been  unfurled  and  General  Rios'  troops  showed  them  no  quarter.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  rebels  had  been  beaten  in  numerous 
encountersj  without  the  least  apparent  chance  of  gaining  the  objective 
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point — the  seizure  of  the  port  of  Yloilo.  The  rebel  chief  in  the 
Concepcion  district  (East  Panaj),  named  Perfecto  Poblado,  who  with 
his  followers  had  taken  a  mountain  refuge  in  Monte  Jaimig,  sent  a 
message  to  General  Rios  in  Yloilo  on  the  9th  of  October.  He  offered 
his  submission  and  craved  pardon  for  himself  and  38  other  leaders  with 
4,000  men  who  were  willing  to  surrender.  General  Eios  acceded 
to  this  petition  on  the  sole  condition  of  depositing  their  arms. 
About  this  time  a  Mindanao  Chief,  Datto  Msnidi,  sent  150  fighting 
men,  of  splendid  physiqne,  to  help  the  Spaniards  against  the  Visaros, 
for  whom  they  have  a  traditional  hatred. 

About  this  time,  in  Manila,  there  was  l)y  no  means  that  entente 
eordialc  which  should  have  existed  ])etwecn  the  rebels  and  the 
Americans,  supposing  them  to  ])e  real  allies.  Aguinahlo  was  naturally 
uneasy  about  the  possible  prospect  of  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
Spaniards,  if  the  Islands  reverted  to  them  ;  he  was  none  the  less 
irritated  because  his  repeated  edicts  and  proclamatious  of  independence 
received  no  recognition  from  the  Americans.  Ilis  swaggering  soldiery, 
with  the  air  of  conquerors,  Avere  ever  ready  to  rush  to  arms  on  the 
most  trivial  pretext,  and  became  a  growing  menace  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  on  the  2oth  of  October,  Aguinaido  was  again 
ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  still  farther,  to  distances  varying  from 
five  to  eight  miles  off  Manila,  and  he  reluctantly  complie<l.  When 
this  order  was  sent  to  him  from  Manila  his  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  estimated  to  be  as  follows  : — At  Coloocan,  3,000  men,  with 
two  cannons  pointed  in  the  direction  of  llinondo  ;  Santa  Mesa,  380  ; 
Pasig,  400  ;  Paco,  Santa  Ana,  Pandacan,  and  Pasay,  400  to  500  each  ; 
south  of  Malate,  1,200,  and  at  Santolan  waterworks  (on  which  the 
supply  of  potable  w^ater  to  the  capital  depended),  380. 

In  Panay  Island  General  Pios  published  an  e^lict  offering  cor.sider- 
able  reforms,  but  the  flame  of  rcljcllion  was  too  {v.v  spr(?iid  for  it  to 
liave  any  effect.  Tlie  Island  of  Ccbu  also  was  in  revolt;  the  harsli 
measures  of  General  Montcro  effected  notliing  to  Spain's  advantage, 
whilst  that  miserable  system  of  treating  suspects  as  proved  culprits 
created  rebels.  Montero's  uncontrollable  volunteer  Mora  contingent 
(from  Mindanao)  simply  gave  way  to  pillage  ar.d  unnece^^sary  l)lood- 
shed  ;  more  than  half  the  villages  dclied  Spanish  authority,  refused  to 
pay  taxes,  and  forced  the  friars  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital,  which  wa-^, 
so  far,  safe.     Those  who  were  able,  took  passage  to   ports  outside  the 
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Archipelago.  In  Leyte  there  were  risings  of  minor  importanec^, 
instigated  hj  Tagiilog  insurgents,  and  chiefly  directed  agju'nst  tbe 
friars,  who  were  everywhere  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Ai  Catbiisogan 
(Samar)  an  armed  mob  attacked  the  vSpaniards,  who  fled  to  the  bonse 
of  an  American.  General  Ilios  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  dominate 
several  islands  covering  such  a.  large  a,rca.  He  was  so  hard  pressed  in 
Panay  alone  that,  even  if  he  liad  had  ample  means  of  transport,  he 
could  neither  divide  his  forces  nor  spend  time  in  carrying"  them  from 
one  island  to  another.  Towards  the  end  of  October  he  ran  short-  of 
ammunition,  but,  opportunely,  the  Spanish  mail  steamer  I>7wnos  Aires 
brought  him  a  supply  with  which  he  could  continue  tiic  struggle. 
Fresh  Tagalog  expeditions  were,  meanwliile,  sent  south,  u.m\  eoerce^l 
or  persuaded  the  Panay  people  to  rise  in  greater  force  than  ever,  till, 
finally,  General  Rios  had  to  fall  back  on  Yloilo.  By  the  midtlio  of 
November  practically  the  whole  island,  except  the  townrs  of  Yloilo, 
Molo,  Jaro  aiul  La  Paz,  was  under  rebel  dominion. 

The  small  detachments  and  garrisons  in  Negros  Island  3uid  been 
unable  to  resist  the  tide  of  revolt ;  the  west  coast  of  thtit  island  was 
overrun  by  the  rebels  under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Araiictu  (n,  much 
respected  planter  of  Bago,  ])ersonally  known  to  me),  nml  the  local 
Spanish  Governor,  Don  Isidio  Castro,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  in  due 
written  form,  at  Eacdiod,  on  tlie  Gth  of  November,  with  his  troo]5s  and 
all  the  Spanish  civil  and  military  employes.  By  the  1st  of  Decernbei 
It  was  evident  that,  although  Spanish  empire  in  Visayas  luid  been 
definitely  broken,  there  was  absolute  discord  Jimong  the  (southern) 
rebels  themselves.  They  broke  up  into  rival  frictions,  (\nel;i  one 
wanting  to  set  up  a  government  of  its  own.  The  American  Peace 
Commissioners  had  made  their  formal  demand  for  the  cession  of  all 
the  Islands,  and  it  was  clear  to  the  Spanish  Government  tliat  (xeneral 
Ilios  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  evacuate  under  the  treaty.  It  was 
useless,  therefore,  to  continue  to  shed  European  blood  and  waste 
treasure  in  those  regions.  In  the  first  week  of  December  tlie  Madrid 
Government  ordered  General  Ivios  to  suspend  hostilities  and  retire 
to  Mindanao  Island  with  his  troops,  pending  arrangemcids  for  their 
return  to  the  Peninsula.  General  Bios  replied  to  this  order,  saying 
that  he  w^ould  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  the  rebels  approached  the  fortifications  around 
Yloilo  town,  and  the  Spanini-ds  kept  up  au  almost  contin'ial  fiisiltuk^ 
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In  the  monimg  of  the  14tli  of  December,  l)eforc  (la,yl)reak,  the  rebels, 
iirmcd  with  bohie-knives,  attacked  the  Spanish  entrenchments  in  great 
force  and  drove  the  Spaniards  hack  from  their  first  to  their  second 
redoubt.  The  Spaniards  rallied,  turned  their  four  field-pieces  on  the 
enemy,  and  opened  a  raking  cannon  and  musketry  fire  which  mowc<l 
down  the  rebels,  who  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving  about  500  dead 
and  wounded.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  well  protected  beliind  their 
stockades,  had  6  dead  and  17  wounded.  (General  Rios  theu  took 
measures  for  evacuation.  On  the  23rd  of  December  he  formally  handed 
over  Yloilo  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  in  tlie  presence  of  his  staff,  th(^ 
naval  commanders,  and  the  foreign  consuls,  and  requested  tiie  German 
Yice-Consul  to  look  after  Spanish  interests.  Tlic  Spanish  troops  ami 
war  material  were  embarked  in  perfect  order,  without  any  unfortunate 
incident  occurring.  Before  leaving  Yloilo,  after  many  tedious  delays 
respecting  the  conditions,  an  exchange  of  ])risoners  was  effected  witli 
the  rebels  who,  at  the  outset,  were  inclined  to  be  unduly  exacting. 

The  rebels  at  once  took  possession  of  Yloilo,  but  a  controlling 
force  was  already  in  the  roadstead.  On  the  ISth  of  December  an 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Ou^neral  Miller,  left  Manila  for  that 
port.  It  consisted  of  the  transports  Newport,  Arizomi,  and  Fcnnsyl- 
va7iia,  convoyed  by  tlie  warship  Baltimore  and  tiie  gunboat  Callao. 
On  board  was  a  battalion  of  Iowa  Yolunteers,  witli  the  6th  Artillery 
and  a  signal  corps  detachment. 

The  Caroline  Islands  were  provisioned  for  three  months  and  the 
troops  in  Cebu  Island  and  Yligan  (Mindanao  Island)  had  been  already 
ordered  to  concentrate  and  prepare  for  embarkation  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  24th  of  December  the  steamers  Bucjios  Aires,  Isla  dc  Luzoji, 
Cachemir  and  Leon  XIII.  transported  General  Rios  and  all  the  tr()0])s 
from  Yloilo,  Cebu  and  Yligan  to  Zamboanga  (Mindanao  Island), 
where  the  bulk  of  them  remained  until  they  could  1)0  brought  l)ack  lo 
Spain  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  a  few  days  Genera! 
Rios  left  Zamboanga  in  the  s.s.  Leon  XIIJ,  for  Mair.la,  and  remained 
there  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
detained  by  Aguinaldo.  They  were  kc])t  under  guard  far  away  north 
in  the  mountain  districts  in  groups  miles  away  from  each  other.  Ko 
one  outside  the  rebel  camp  could  ascertain  the  exact  mimbcr  of  these, 
which  was  kept  secret.  They  were  su])posed  to  amount  to  about  1 1 ,000 
iiiall,   of  which    1,500  would  be   civil   servants    wit]^   their  wives  and 
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families,  9,400  soldiers  and  officers,  and  about  100  friars.  Cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  world,  one  has  yet  to  learu  what  were 
their  privation??.  The  rel^els  insisted  that  they  were  well  cared  for, 
but  no  independent  and  disinterested  information  on  the  subject  was 
obtainable.  According  to  the  rebel  newspaper  La  Indepc7ide7icia,  in 
several  towns  the  prisoners  were  invited  to  dances  and  feasts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  failed  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
clause  G  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (vide  page  634),  and  at  this  date 
(end  of  1B98)  there  were  many  Filipinos  not  only  not  returned  to  the 
Philippines,  but  forcibly  detained  in  Spanish  territory  as  political 
prisoners.  There  existed  no  proviso  that  they  should  only  be  liberated 
on  condition  ot'  Agninaldo  giving  the  Spanish  prisoners  their  liberty. 
Moreover,  even  if  Agninaldo  had  liberated  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
Spain  was  not  immedlatcb;  ready  with  ships  of  her  own  or  chartered 
vessels  in  the  Yiv:  East  to  transport  11,000  persons.  To  have  set  free 
11,000  prisojiers,  unless  they  could  have  been  immediately  shv^i^ed^  might 
have  led  to  consequences  which  no  general,  revolutionary  or  otherwise, 
Avould  run  the  risk  of.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  Spain  had 
made  ])ro\ision  for  feeding  these  people  in  the  interval  between 
freedom  and  enibarkation. 

The  other  above-mentioned  steamers  carried  the  Spanish  sick  and 
wounded  troops  and  the  civil  servants  to  the  Peninsula,  direct  from 
Zamboangn,  via  the  Straits  of  Balabac. 

In  Luzon,  the  Congress  at  Maloios  had  now  (26th  of  December) 
adjourned  in  great  confusion.  The  deputies  could  not  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  a  Constitution.  They  were  already  divided  into  two 
]mrties,  the  FaciHcos  and  the  Irreconcilables.  The  latter  were  headed 
by  a  certain  Mal)ini,  a  man  hitherto  unknown  and  a  notorious  opponent 
of  Agninaldo.  The  Cabinet  resigned,  and  Aguinaldo  prudently  left 
Maloios  on  a  visit  to  Pedro  Paterno,  at  Santa  Ana,  on  the  Pasig  Piver. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1898,  after  327  years  of  sovereignty,  all  that 
remained  to  Spain  of  her  once  splendid  Far  Eastern  colonial  possessions 
were  the  Caroline,  the  Pelew,  and  the  Ladrone  Islands,  minus  the 
Island  of  (jcuam.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  in  Paris,  the 
United  States  became  nominal  owners  of  the  evacuated  territories,  but 
they  were  only  in  real  possession  by  force  of  arms  of  Cavite  and 
Manila.  The  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  excepting  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  Sultanate,  was  virtually  and  forcibly  held  by  the  natives  in  arms. 
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At  the  close  of  1898  the  Americans  aud  the  rebels  had  become  rival 
parties,  and  the  differences  between  them  foreboded  either  frightful 
bloodshed  or  the  humiliation  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

TREATY    OF   PEACE 

concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain,  signed  in 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  December,  1898,  and  ratified  in  Washington  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1899.  The  original  documents  are  drawn  up  in 
Spanish  and  in  English. 

Translation  of  Spa7iish  Text, 

Article  P. — Spain  renounces  all  sovereign  rights  and  dominion 
over  Cuba.  Considering  that  v>^hen  Spain  shall  evacuate  the 
said  island  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  undertake,  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  in  occupation,  to 
fulfil  those  duties  which,  international  law  imposes  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property. 

Article  2°. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of 
Porto  Pico,  all  others  under  her  soA^ereignty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Ghuim  in  the  Marianas  or  Ladrone 
Archipelago. 

Article  3^ — Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Archipelago 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  comprises  all 
those  islands  situated  between  the  lines  beginning  and  ending  as 
follows,  viz.  : — A  line  drawn  from  W.  to  E.  near  the  22nd  parallel 
of  N.  latitude,  crossing  the  centre  of  the  navigable  Channel  of 
Bashee,  from  the  118th  to  the  127th  degree  of  longitude  E.  of 
Greenwich  ;  another  from  the  127th  degree  of  longitude  W.  oi' 
Greenwich  to  the  parallel  4®  45'  N.  latitude;  another  follows  in 
the  parallel  of  4°  25'  up  to  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  oi' 
longitude  119°  35'  E.  of  Greenwich.  From  this  last  point  starts 
another  parallel  of  latitude  7"*  40',  and  follows  up  to  the  inter- 
section with  the  116th  degree  of  longitude  E.  of  Greenwich  ; 
another  line  is  drawn  up  to  the  intersection  of  the  10th  parallel  of 
N.  latitude,  with  the  118th  degree  of  longitude  E.  of  Greenwich  ; 
the  zone  comprised  in  this  cession  is  closed  by  the  line  which  runs 
from  the  said  118th  degree  up  to  the  first  line  of  those  named  in 
this  clause. 
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The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
within  three  months  after  the  ratified  Treaty  is  exchanged. 

Article  4^ — For  the  period  of  10  years,  counting  from  tlie 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  the  United  States  will 
admit  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  into  the  Philippine  ports 
with  the  same  conditions  as  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  5**. — As  soon  as  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  signed  tlie 
United  States  will  begin  to  transport  to  Spain,  at  their  expense, 
the  Spanish  soldiers  which  have  fallen  prisoners  of  war  to  tbe 
American  forces  on  tbe  taking  of  Manila  ;  these  soldiers  sball 
have  their  arms  returned  to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
exchanged,  Spain  shall  proceed  to  evacuate  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  well  as  that  of  Guam  on  the  same  conditions  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
Antilles,  and  in  conformity  with  tbe  Protocol  of  the  I2th  of 
August,  which  remains  in  force  until  its  stipulations  shall  have 
been  complied  with. 

The  respective  Governments  sball  fix  the  period  within  whicli 
the  evacuation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  of  Guam  shall 
be  effected. 

The  flags  and  standards,  the  sbips  of  war  not  captured  m 
battle,  the  small  arms,  cannons  of  all  sizes,  with  their  carriages 
and  fittings,  gunpowder,  ammunition,  provisions,  material,  and 
effects  of  all  kinds  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  sea  and  land 
forces  in  the  Philippines  and  Guam  will  remain  Spanish  property. 
The  cannons  of  large  calibre  which  are  not  field-pieces,  and  are 
mounted  on  the  fortifications  in  tbe  interior  or  on  the  coasts,  shall 
remain  in  their  present  positions  during  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  shall  be  purchased  during  that 
period  by  the  United  States  if  the  contracting  Governments  qau\ 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  voluntary  agreement  thereon. 

Article  6®. — As  soon  as  the  present  treaty  shall  be  signed, 
Spain  shall  liberate  all  prisoners  of  war  and  all  persons  arrested 
and  detained  for  political  reasons  connected  with  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine   insurrections   and    tbe    war  with    the    United    States. 
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Ueciprocally  the  United  States  sluill  liberate  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  tbe  American  forces,  and  shall  negotiate  the  liberty  of 
all  the  Spanish  prisoners  which  may  be  held  by  the  insurgents 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  Government 
shall  transport,  at  its  own  expense,  to  Spain,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  shall  transport,  at  its  own  expense,  to  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines,  as  the  case  may  be,  all 
those  prisoners  and  arrested  persons  whom  they  have  respectively 
imdertaken  to  liberate  in  virtue  of  this  article. 

Article  7°. — Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America  mutually 
renounce,  by  the  present  treaty,  all  national  or  individual  claim*-i 
for  compensation  of  any  kind  which  might  be  brought  against  the 
other,  or  which  might  be  brought  ])y  their  .sul)jects  or  citizens 
against  the  other  Government  on  account  of  anything  which  may 
have  taken  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  Cuban  insurrectio)i 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  the  ])resent  treaty.  They 
also  renounce  all  right  to  indemnity  for  expenses  incurred  during 
the  war.  The  United  States  shall  judg(i  and  decide  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  Spain. 

Article  8®. — In  fulfilment  of  the  first  three  articles  Spain 
abandons  in  Cuba  and  cedes  in  Porto  Pico,  in  all  the  other  Vfest 
Indian  Islands,  in  the  Island  of  (Juiim,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  all  the  buildings,  fortresses,  barracks,  establishments, 
public  roads,  and,  in  short,  all  those  things  which,  by  custom  or 
right,  constitute  public  property  and  appertain  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  Although  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  the  abandoumenf  and  cession  stipulated  shall 
in  no  way  affect  the  property  and  rights  accorded  by  custom  or 
law  to  the  peaceful  holders  of  goods  of  any  sort  in  the  provinces, 
cities,  public  or  private  establishments,  civil  or  ccclesiasticnl 
corporations,  or  any  other  collectivity  which  has  any  legal  right 
to  acquire  goods  or  rights  in  the  ceded  or  abandoned  territories, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  individuals  of 
every  nationality  whatsoevei-. 

The  abandonment  or  cession  referred  to  comprises  the  delivery 
of  all  documents  relating  exclusively  to  the  said  renounced  or 
ceded  sovereignties,  and  which  documents  may  have  l>een  deposited 
in  the  archives  in  the  Peninsula.      When   the  documents  existing 
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in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsuhi  refer  onlj  in  part  to  the  said 
sovereignty,  it  will  suffice  for  Spain  to  remit  a  copy  of  the  matter 
affecting  the  said  sovereignty. 

Reciprocally,  Spain  has  the  same  right  with  respect  to 
documents  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  said  Islands. 

In  the  said  abandonment  and  cession  are  comprised  the  rights 
of  the  Spanish  crown  and  its  authority  over  the  archives  and 
official  register,  administrative  as  well  as  judicial,  which  relate  to 
rights  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Islands. 

The  archives  in  registers  shall  be  carefully  kept,  and  the 
interested  parties,  without  any  exception,  shall  obtain,  in  legal 
form,  authorised  copies  of  the  contracts,  wills  and  whatever  other 
documents  form  part  of  the  notarial  archives,  or  which  may  bo 
found  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  archives,  whether  these 
official  documents  be  in  Spain  or  whether  they  be  in  the  said 
Islands. 

Article  9"*. — Spanish  subjects  born  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
resident  in  the  territories,  the  sovereignty  of  which  Spain 
abandons  or  cedes,  may  remain  in  or  go  away  from  those  territories 
and  still  hold,  in  either  case,  their  property  rights,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  real  estate  or  its  produce.  They 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  follow  their  trades  or  professions 
subject  to  the  laws  affecting  all  other  foreigners.  If  they  wish  to 
remain  in  these  territories  and  preserve  their  Spanish  nationality 
they  will  have  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  official  register 
declaring  their  intention  to  remain  Spaniards,  and  this  must  be 
done  within  the  first  year  following  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  ; 
those  who  fail  to  so  declare  themselves  will  be  considered  as 
naturalized  in  the  territory  in  which  they  reside. 

The  United  States  Congress  will  decide,  in  due  course,  all  that 
concerns  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives  who 
inhabit  the  ceded  territories. 

Article  10°. — Religious  tolerance  is  guaranteed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  abandoned  and  ceded  by  Spain. 

Article  11°.— The  Spaniards  resident  in  the  territories  named 
in  this  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  ol: 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law 
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therein  established,  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  cited  before  these 
Courts  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  procedure 
established  for  the  citizens  of  the  country  they  Jive  in. 

Article  12°. — Judicial  proceedings  now  pending  shall  be 
continued  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

(P)  Sentences  already  given,  against  which  there  would  be 
no  right  of  appeal  under  Spanish  law,  shall  be  executed  by  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  territory. 

(2°)  Civil  suits  shall  continue  to  take  their  coui-se  before  the 
same  Courts,  or  before  those  which  may  be  established  in  their 
stead. 

(3^)  Criminal  cases  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Spain,  against  citizens  resident  in  the  ceded  or  abandoned 
territory,  shall  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  S])anish 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  execution  of  the  sentence  2:iven  sh;i,ll  bo 
confided  to  the  authority  of  the  territory. 

Article  IS"*. — Literary,  artistic,  and  industrial  copyright, 
acquired  by  Spaniards  in  the  territories  mentioned  herein,  shall  bo 
respected  up  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  Spanish  literary, 
scientific,  and  artistic  works,  which  are  not  a  menace  to  public 
order,  may  eater  free  of  all  duties  and  taxes  for  the  ])eriod  of  ten 
years  counting  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  14°.— Spain  can  establish  Consular  Agencies  in  tho 
territories  herein  named. 

Article  15^ — The  Governments  of  the  two  countries  shall 
reciprocally  concede  to  mcrchjint  sliips  identical  treatment  with 
regard  to  port  dues,  storage,  toniiage,  etc.,  as  tliat  accorded  to  their 
own  merchant  sliips  whi(!ii  arc  not  engaged  In  coasting  trade. 
This  Article  can  be  rescinded  on  either  side  on  six  months'  notice 
of  same  being  given  hj  tlic  one  party  to  the  other. 

Article  Ky*. — It  is  hereby  understood  that  the  obligations 
accepted  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Cuba  shall  only  ho 
in  force  during  the  occupation  of  that  island,  although  the  Unite*! 
States  undertake  to  advise  the  Government  which  may  licreafter 
be  established  there,  to  take  up  the  same  obligations. 
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Article  17^ — This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Senate.  The 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  Washington  within  six  months 
from  this  date,  or  before  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  sign  and 
seal  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  Paris  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898. 


CHAPTER    XXVIIL 


CONCLUDING    OBSERVATIONS. 

Ubi  felicitas,  ibi  patria. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  incentive  which  impelled  the 
Spanisli  monarchs  to  encourage  the  conquest  of  these  Islands,  there  can, 
at  least,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the  individuals  intrusted 
to  carry  out  the  Iloyal  will.  The  nerve  and  muscle  of  chivalrous 
Spain  ploughing  through  a  w^de  unknown  ocean  in  quest  of  glory  and 
adventure — the  unswerving  devotion  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  cause  of 
Catholic  supremacy — each  bearing  intense  privations,  cannot  fail  to 
incite  the  wonder  of  succeeding  generations. 

But,  imfortunately,  w^hilst  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  Archipelago 
was  subdued,  millions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  lives  were  expended 
in  futile  attempts  at  conquest  in  Gambodge,  Siam,  Pegu,  Moluccas, 
Borneo,  Japan,  etc.— and  for  all  these  toils  there  came  no  reward,  not 
even  the  sterile  laurels  of  victory.  The  Manila  seat  of  Government 
nad  not  been  founded  five  years  when  the  Govcrnor-General  solicited 
Royal  permission  to  conquer  China  ! 

Extension  of  dominion  seized  them  like  a  mania.  Had  their 
joint  efforts  been  confined  to  the  development  of  the  territory  already 
annexed— had  only  half  the  energy  and  money  squandered  on  fniitless 
and  inglorious  expeditions  been  spent  on  liigh  roads  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  islands,  tenfold  weaUJi  would  have  accrued  and 
civilization  would  have  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  government  of  the  Arcdiipelago  alone  w^as  no  mean  task.^ 

A  group  of  islands  inhaldtcd  by  several  heathen  races— surrounded 
by  a  sea  exposed  to  typhoons,  pirates,  and  Christian-hating  Mussulmans 
—had  to  be  ruled  by  a  handful  of  Europeans  with  inadequate  funds,  bad 


'  In  1885  the  retiring  Governor-General,  Joaquin  Jovellar,  terminated  his 
farewell  proclamation  to  tlic  Colony  wi1h  the  following  frank  confession  of  his 
incapacity,  viz.  :-*' Habitantes  do  Filipinas  :~No  os  M  qohernado  con  aeierto, 
pero  si  con  justicia,"  (i.e.,  I  hare  isOT  noverned  you  adroitly,  but  1  have  done  so 
with  justice.") 
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ships  and  scant  war  material.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  financial 
administration  was  a  chaos,  and  military  organization  hardly  existed. 
Local  enterprise  was  disregarded  and  discouraged  so  long  as  ahundancc 
of  silver  dollars  came  from  across  the  Pacific.  Such  a  short-sighted, 
unstable  dependence  left  the  Colony  resourceless  when  bold  foreign 
traders  stamped  out  monopoly  and  brought  commerce  to  its  natural 
level  by  competition.  In  the  meantime  the  astute  ecclesiastics  quietly 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  best  arable  lands  within  easy  reach  of 
tlie  Capital  and  the  Arsenal  of  Cavite.  Landed  property  was  undefined^ 
It  all  nominally  belonged  to  the  State,  which,  however,  granted  no  titles  ; 
''  squatters  "  took  up  land  where  they  chose  without  determined  limits, 
and  the  embroilment  continues,  in  a  measure,  to  the  present  day. 

About  the  year  1885  the  question  was  brought  forward  of  granting 
Government  titles  to  all  who  could  establish  claims  to  land.^  Indeed, 
for  about  a  year,  there  was  a  certain  enthusiasm  displayed  both  in  the 
application  for  and  the  concession  of  "  Titulos  Reales." 

But  the  large  majority  of  holders — among  whom  the  monastic 
element  conspicuously  figured — could  only  show  their  title  by  actual 
possession.  It  might  have  been  sufficient,^  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
clergy  favoured  neither  the  granting  of  "  Titulos  Eeales "  nor  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  Real  Estate  Registration  Offices. 
Why  ?  * 

^  The  condifcions  of  land  tenure  ucdcr  Spanish  rule  in  this  colony  stood  brieliy 
tlius  : — The  owners  either  held  the  lands  by  virtue  of  undisturbed  possession  or  by 
absolute  freehold  under  title  deeds  granted  by  the  State.  The  tenants — the  acfcual 
tillers — were  one  degree  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  slave  cultivators,  inasmuch 
as  they  could  accumulate  property  and  were  free  to  transfer  their  services.  They 
corresponded  to  that  class  of  farmers  known  in  France  as  metayers  and  amongst 
the  Komans  of  old  as  Colonl  Pavt'uirl^  with  no  right  in  the  land,  but  entitled  to 
one  half  of  its  produce.  Like  the  ancients,  they  had  to  perform  a  number  of 
services  to  the  proprietor  which  were  not  specified  in  writing,  but  enforced  by 
usage.  Tenants  of  this  species  recently  subsisted — and  perhaps  still  do — in 
Scotland  {y)i(le  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  by  Adam  Smith,  edition  of  1886,  page  160). 
Leases  for  long  periods  were  exceptional,  and  I  never  heard  of  compensation  being 
granted  for  improvements  of  Philippine  estates. 

2  "  Dominium  a  possessione  coepisse  dicitur  " — Law  maxim. 

^  In  September,  1890,  a  lawsuit  was  still  pending  between  the  Dominican 
Corporation  and  a  number  of  native  residents  in  Calamba  (Laguna)  who  disputed 
the  Dominicans'  claim  to  lands  in  that  vicinity  so  long  as  the  Corporation  were 
unable  to  exhibit  their  title.  For  this  implied  monastic  indiscriminate  acquisition 
of  real  estate,  several  of  the  best  native  families  (some  of  them  personally  know^n 
to  me)  were  banished  to  the  Island  of  Mindoro.  Vide  "  La  Solidaridad,"  No.  10, 
page  218,  published  in  Madrid. 
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Every  impediment,  possible  up  to  the  last,  was  placed  in  the  way 
of  trade.  In  former  times,  when  worldly  majesty  nud  divinity  were 
one  idea,  the  struggle  with  the  king  and  his  councillors  for  the  right 
to  legitimate  traffic  was  fierce. 

Father  Pedro  Murillo  Velarde  in  his  writings  admits  that  when 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines  bcc^ime  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Spaniards  w^ere  more  anxious  about  their  own  gain  than  their  own 
honour,  or  the  service  of  the  king,  or  the  welfare  of  the  natives. 

Everywhere  the  white  race  urged  activity  like  one  who  sits  behind 
a  horse  and  goads  it  with  the  whip.  But  good  advice  without  example 
was  lost  to  an  ignorant  class  more  apt  to  learn  through  the  eye  than 
through  the  ear.  They  forgot,  or  did  not  care  to  heed,  the  truism 
that,  to  civilize  a  people,  every  act  one  performs,  or  intelligible  wor<l 
one  utters,  carries  an  influence  which  pervjules  and  gives  a  colour  to 
the  future  life  and  thoughts  of  the  native  .-md  makes  it  felt  upon  the 
whole  frame  of  the  society  in  embryo. 

The  University  and  the  High  Schools  ;ind  Colleges  were  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Friars,  who  remained  jjs  stumbling-blocks  in  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  Colony.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  and 
instead  of  the  State  holding  the  founlains  of  knowledge  within  its 
direct  control,  it  yielded  them  to  the  exclusive  manipulation  oi"  ihose 
who  eked  out  the  measure  as  it  suited  their  own  interests. 

Criticism,  physical  discovery  of  the  age,  and  contact  with 
foreigners  shook  the  ancient  belief  in  the  fabulous  and  the  supei- 
natural ;  the  latter-day  modified  form  of  mythology  and  polytheism 
was  doomed  to  give  way  to  more  certain  scientific  theses  about  whi(di 
the  rising  generation  began  to  inquire.  The  innnutal>ility  of  Theoh>gy 
is  inharmonious  to  Science—the  School  of  Progress,  and  long  befor(> 
they  had  finished  their  course  in  these  islands  the  Friars  quaked 
at  the  possible  consequences. 

The  dogmatical  affirmation  "fp/i  non  credit  anathema  sU;'  so 
indiscrimately  used,  had  lost  its  power.  Public  opinion  protested 
against  an  order  of  things  which  checdvcd  the  social  and  materia! 
onward  movement  of  the  Colony,  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Spain 
was  absolutely  impotent,  even  though  it  cost  her  the  whole  territory 
(as  has  now  liappened)  to  remedy  the  evil.  So  far  as  these  Island> 
were  concerned,  what  is  known   to  the  world  as   the  Government  of 

s  s 
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Spain,  was  virtually  the  Executive  of  the  Religious  Corporations,  wlio 
constituted  the  real  Government^  the  members  of  which  never  under- 
stood patriotism  as  men  of  the  world  understand  it.  Every  interest 
was  made  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  Orders.  If,  one  day,  the 
Colony  must  be  lost  to  them^  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
into  whose  hands  it  passed.  It  was  their  happy  hunting-ground  and 
last  refuge.  But  the  real  Government  could  not  exist  without  its 
Executive,  and  when  that  Executive  was  attacked  and  expelled  by 
America,  the  real  Government  fell  as  a  consequence.  If  the  Executive 
had  been  strong  enough  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Friars  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Philippines  might  have  remained  ;i 
Spanish  Colony  to-day.  But  tlie  vfealth  in  hard  cash  and  the  moral 
religious  influence  of  the  Monastic  Orders  were  factors  too  powerful 
for  any  number  of  executive  ministers,  who  would  have  fallen  like 
ninepins  if  they  had  attempted  to  extricate  themselves  from  tlie 
thraldom  of  sacerdotalism.  Outside  political  circles  there  was,  and 
still  is  in  Spain,  a  class  who  slirink  from  the  abandonment  of  ideas 
of  centuries'  duration.  Whatever  the  fallacy  may  be,  not  a  few  are 
beguiled  into  thinking  that  its  antiquity  should  command  respect. 

Tlie  conquest  of  this  Colony  was  decidedly  far  more  a  religious 
achievement  than  a  military  one,  and  the  most  that  could  be  fairly  due 
to  the  Friars  of  old  was  their  nation's  gratitude  for  having  contributed 
to  its  glory — but  that  gratitude  was  not  an  inheritance. 

Prosperity  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Philippines  when  restrictions 
on  trade  Avere  gradually  relaxed  since  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 
As  each  year  came  round,  reforms  were  introduced,  but  so  clumsily  that 
they  brought  into  existence  a  community  whose  civil  emancipation  had 
reached  them  too  suddenly  and  too  jiarrowly  ;  hence  the  small  minority 
of  natives,  who  had  acquired  the  habits  and  necessities  of  their 
conquerors,  yearned  to  secure  for  all  an  equal  civilization,  for  which 
the  masses  were  unprepared.  The  abolition  of  tribute  in  1884 
obliterated  caste  distinction  ;  the  university  graduate  and  the  herder 
were  on  a  legal  equality  if  they  each  carried  a  cedula  personal^  whilst 
certain  Spanish  legislators  exercised  a  lare  effort  to  persuade  themselves 
and  their  partisans  that  the  Colony  was  ripe  for  the  impossible 
combination  of  liberal  administration  under  monastic  rule. 
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During  the  debate  on  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  of  the  Sagasta 
Ministry  in  1890,  Sefior  Calvo  Mufioz  championed  the  Phihppine 
Islanders'  cause,  and  introduced  an  amendment  extendhjg  elective 
j'ights  to  this  Colony,  but  it  was  rejected  after  a  brief  discussion. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  the  Spanish  nation  Avbich  Jias  let 
the  Pearl  of  the  Orient  slip  out  of  its  lingers  through  culpable  and 
stubborn  mismanagement,  after  repeated  warnings  and  similar 
experiences  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  iutelJigont  woi'Id 
will  watch  with  considerable  interest  the  development  of  j^iu!i})pine 
Home  Rule  under  American  auspices,  and  expect  America,  to  snbstituie 
a  better  government,  as  satisfactory  to  the  foreigners,  wlio  have  vast 
trade  interests  there,  as  to  the  natives  themselves. 

The  Filipinos  have  made  enormous  sacrifices  for  the  jnstifiablc 
cause  of  liberty.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  realization  oi'  their  aims 
was  postponed  (whether  by  trick  or  by  treaty  matters  not)  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Possibly  it  would  have  l)een  left  to  another 
generation  to  expel  Spanish  sovereignty  and  gain  independence,  but 
for  the  timely  advent  of  the  Americans  in  1898,  and  one  can  only  ho])e 
that  the  Filipinos  are  about  to  enter  on  a  new  era  of  ])ios])erity  ;ind 
contentment  under  the  protecting  mantle  of  the  greatest  Iie])itblic  the 
world  lias  yet  seen. 

Happiness  is  merely  comparative  :  Avith  a  lovely  (dimat(^ — n 
continual  summer — and  all  the  absolute  requirements  of  life  at  hand, 
there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  misery  in  the  PJiilippincs  ihid  tliere  is  in 
Europe,  and  none  of  that  forlorn  wretchedness  facing  the  public  gaze. 
Beggary — that  constant  attribute  of  the  highest  civilization — is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy — there  are  only  some  deciepit  })rofessionals  w1h>  have  been 
thriftless  in  their  youth  and  know  that  Friday  is  ahns-giving  day. 
Still  this  exists  oidy  in  the  most  Europeanized  centre — Manila,  and 
even  the  few  mendicants  one  meets  seem  gay  and  cheerful  in  their  way. 
Suicide  is  extremely  rare.  The  hospitality  of  the  settled  Spaniards  and 
Tagalog  natives  in  the  provinces  is  a  novel  but  charnjing  exj)erien('c 
to  the  traveller,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  in  Europe. 
The  tourist,  of  a  genial  and  forbearing  disposition,  can  roam  through 
half  the  Colony  without  heed  for  the  morrow.  There  is  yet  a  million 
acres  of  virgin  soil  only  awaiting  the  co-operation  of  husbandman  and 

capitalist  to  turn  it  to  lucrative  account. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  5  coimtry,  copiously  endowed  by  Isature,  wbere  the 
effulgent  morning  sun  contributes  to  a  happy  frame  of  mind — where 
the  European  colonist's  rural  life  passes  pleasantly  enough  to  soothe  the 
longing  for  "  home,  sweet  home." 

"  And  yet  perhaps  if  countries  we  compare 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  yet  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind." 
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